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PIIEFACT3. 


I N accordance with the original plan of the Cambridge Modern 
History, this volume narrates the history of Canada, and of the 
colonies, French and English, connected with it, from their discovery 
down to the time at which Canada passed under the British Crown ; 
secondly, that of the. other English colonies in North Ameinca from 
their origin to the Declaration of Independence ; and, finally, the history 
of these colonies after they had become the United States, from 1776 
down to the pi-esent day. Tht departure from the general plan of this 
work, in thus presenting a continuous narrative of the history of a 
single nation during some three hundred years, is more apparent than 
real. The principle of arrangement laid down by Lord Acton was that 
the history of each people should be taken up at the point at which it 
was drawn into the main stream of human progress, as represented by the 
European nations. In the case of the North American colonies, this 
change may be said to, have taken place in the latter half of the 
e^hteenth century, especially during the Seven Years’ War and the 
War of. Independence. Consequently the earlier IJstory of North 
.^erica would naturally fall to be considered at the point where it is 
trefxted in our schema, namely about the close of the reign of Louis XV 
and immediately beforc the French Revolution. But, although an 
Ultimate relation between America and Europe was established during 
the period 1766-1783, and although the outbreak the French 
„JlevoMtio^j partly due to tnis connexion, it was again severed after 
tfap Feac'!^ jS^PVersailles, to be renewed only occasionally during many 
years. For upwards of a century from that date the United States 
, remamed, in a sense, an cdter orbis, standing forth indeed as a primary 
examplex-of a successful and progressive federated republic, and, as such, 
Katfflilng a constant influence on the political thought of Europe, but 
Ittot otherwise affecting the course of European affairs, and little affected 
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by them in return. The United States seldom came into close political 
contact even with Great Britain during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, and still more rarely with other Powers. It is only 
during the last generation that ah extraordinary industrial and com- 
mercial development has brouglit the United States into immediate 
contact and rivalry with European nations ; and it is still more recently 
that, through the acquisition of transmarine dependencies and the 
recognition of far-reaching interests abroad, its people have practically 
abandoned tlie '^policy of isolatiea, and have definitely, because inevitably, 
taken their place among the Great Powers of the world. .*fhis, we feel 
justified in assuming, was the principal reason which induced Lord 
Acton to decide on treating the history of the United States as a single 
whole, and to bring it down continuously to the present time. 

In this respect, then, the scheme drawn up by Lord Acton has been 
exactly followed ; but in regard to details certain divergences from it 
have appeared desirable. In order to prevent misapprehensions which 
may exist, and to which, indeed, publicity has recently been given, it 
may be well to state, with more particularity than at first appeared 
necessary^ what is the nature and extent of our editorial responsibility. 

Tke idea and general conception of this work, it is hardly necessary 
to repeat, iVere Loipd Acton’s own. He also distributed the vast subject- 
matter among the twelve volumes, and subdivided* these into chapters, 
giving to each its appropriate title, and thus indicating in general 
terms its scope. For the writing of a large number of these chapters, 
but by no means of all, he had, before he resigned -the editorship, enlisted 
the services of various authors, and had, in con'espbndence with them, 
defined more or less clearly the method of treatment and the liinits'^bfi 
the matter which they were lespectively to handle. But when the 
present editors took over the charge, they found that, owing to the 
efflux of time skice these arrangements were made, to the deaths of 
some of the authors engaged ftnd the withdrawal of others, and to other 
causes, a large part of the task had to be performed aga% , Mbi^ver,^ 
when the plan and arrangement of chapters came to be mb^ cl^is^ly 
examined, considerable , modifications appeared, in some easel, to'^ be 
necessary. Connecting links had to be supplied, and gaps to be fiP^''^ 
up; and it seemed desirable that, in view of the proportions of the 
whole, certain sections should be expanded or curtailed. In ' making 
these alterations, the editors believe that they have done 116 more ^d 
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no less than would have been approved by Lord Acton himself, had he 
been able to complete his task. 

In the arrangement of the first volume of this work, which was 
already fairly advanced at the time of Lord Acton's resignation, and in 
the distribution of its chapters, the changes made, though by no means 
inconsiderable, were comparatively few ; in the present volume they Have 
ijaturally been more numerous and larger. It is needless to enter into 
detail ; but it seems well to state that, of the thirteen authors con- 
tributing to it, only five were appointed by Lord Acton ; and that two 
or three chapters have been added to the list as planned by him. With 
regard to the actual work of editing, it should be stated that not all the 
chapters of the first volume were seen by nim, and of the seventh volume 
at most five or six ; while none of the chapters in either volume received 
the benefit of his revision. Of the other volumes only a chapter or two 
had been prepared at the time of his death. In the volumes which are 
to follow, the lamented deaths of Lord Acton himself, of Dr Gardiner, 
and of other authors who had undertaken to contribute, have necessitated 
a large re-allotment of the work. The chronological tables, and the 
separate indexes appended to each voluine, are additions not cpntem- 
plated by Lord Acton. 

With regard to this volume, the editors desir? gi’atefully to ac- 
knowledge their obligations to the Right Hon. James Bryce, M.P. ; 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. ; President Rliot , Professor A. B. Hart ; 
Mr J. F. Rhodes ; and especially to Professor J. Franklin Jameson, 
whose advice, kindly and promptly given, has been invaluable. 

The d^th of Mr J. G. Nicolay prevented him from revising the 
chapters to which his name is attached. The editors desire to thank 
Miss Nicolay anR Mi" H. W. Wilson for their assistance in the revision 
of these chapters, and in the compilation of the bibliographic appended 
to them. Professor Wendell having been prevented by absence abroad 
from drawing up the bibliogr^hy bearing on his chaptei, the duty of 
comriling^ib'^as kindly imdeiiaken by Mr Chester N. Greenough, of 
Harvard; 

A. W. W. 

G. W. P. 

S. L. 

Cambridge, 

May 1903 . 
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CHAPTER 4. 


THE FIRST* CENTURY OF ENGLISH COT.ONISATION. 

On none of the nations of Europe had the discovery of America an 
effect so great as upon England. From the trade of the Mediterranean 
she was wholly excluded; for that of the Baltic she competed at a 
disadvantage with the ports of ftie Netherlands anJ Germany. In the 
struggle for the commerce of the New World, England for the firet time 
piet all rivals on equal terms ; and the scale was turned in her favour by 
internal conditions. Spain indeed had it in her power to have jpuilt up 
an empire beyond the Atlantic which migHt have ranked with Roman 
Gaul «r British India. But that which an intervening ocean made 
difficult, the national life of Spain made impossible. Slave-holding 
became a necessity: a scanty colonial population was swamped and 
barbarised in its contact with inferior races ; ^he thirst for gold strangled 
sober and patient industry. Most fatal weakness of all, the Spaniard 
underwent no su<!fi training for the work of ^ministration as long 
experience of self-government had given to the Roman and the English- 
man. No tradition of public morality barred the path of \he self-seeking 
adventurtr. 

In France England might have found a rival for the control of 
North America. But the bigotry of Valois kings and Guise Statesmen 
^ad alienated from them the one element most fit for the task of 
colonisation. The wars of religion had drained her natural resources 
and divided her inhabitants into* two hostile camps. There was in 
France mo lack of the daring spirit of adventure or of patient commercial 
industiy; but the two qualities were not combined. In England 
there was no sharp line of division between the trader and the soldier; 
there was a plentiful supply of men who combined the heroism of the 
Spanish discoverer with a capacity for sober industiy; Happily too for 
English colonisation, di’eams of El Dorado and vague craivings for a 
colonial empire not built up by the steady labour of centuries but won 
in a moment by the sword, had died away before the epoch of colonisation 
proper began. 
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VIRGINIA. 

The disco\ cries of John and Sebastian Cabot and the colossal projects 
of Sir Humphry Gilbert form but a prelude to the real history of the 
American colonies. Gilbert’s attempt was indeed an advance on any- 
thing that had gone before. Till he came on the scene there had been 
nothing but voyages of exploration and quests for gold-mines. In 1577 
he obtained a patent of colonisation, not binding him down in any way 
to a choice of site and giving him full territorial rights over all land 
within two hundred leagues of the spot whereon he settled. Like later 
proprietors, Gilbert was in /ested with the power of making laws, 
provided they were not inconsistent with tho.se of the realm. 

Two obstacles, closely connected, thwarted Gilbert’s efforts — the 
jealousy of Spain and the lack of discipline among his own men, largely 
due to the privateering spirit called into existence by Drake and 
Hawkins. That Spain should view any such attempt at colonisation 
with suspicion was but natural, inasmuch as what one may call the colonial 
literature of the time, the pamphlets in which views such as those of 
Gilbert found expression, teemed with denunciations of Spain and 
suggestions for her overthrow. Influenced in all likelihood by repre- 
senrUtions from the Court cf Madrid, the Privy Council refused Gilbert 
penaission to sail unless he bound himself over to keep thq peace. 
Suspicion was confirmed by an alleged attack made by some of his 
followera on a Spanish vessel; and the prohibition was made absolute. 
It was disregarded. But in the very act of sailing under such conditions 
Gilbert was cutting away the roots of discipline. The fleet broke up 
(1679), and the attempt was a total failure. Four .years later Gilbert 
made another attempt which cost him his life. This time he sailed 
with all the k-ppliances needed both for a trading station and for a 
permanent .settlement. But the' old evil soon broke out; vessels straggled 
and turned to piracy. Nevertheless Gilbert reached Newfoundland, 
took forjnal possession, and erected a pillar on which were engraved the 
arms of England. But again discipline broke down. The settlers 
straggled ; finally Gilbert decided to return, and with one of his ships, 
the Sguirriif was lost on the homeward voyage. 

Balegh had schemes more definite and practical than Gilbert’s; with 
better fortune and perhaps more concentration of purpose he might 
have actually led the way in the work of colonisation. In his mixture 
of generous public spirit with aims of self-advancement, of ^’andiose 
imagination with patient application to detail, we cannot but be 
reminded of that striking figure which has recently been removed from 
English public life. But as a colonist Ralegh came soinewhat before 
his time. He had not learnt what Englishmen had to be taught by 
more than a generation of sad experiences — ^that a successful colony 
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could only be built up by a large and unproductive expenditure of 
capital, and must be constantly tended and reinforced by men and 
material. Yet it is impossible not to« see that Ralegh’s scheme marked 
a very real advance in sound views of colonisation. Having obtained a 
patent identical with, that granted to jorilbert, Ralegh sent out two 
exploring vessels under Amidas and Barlow. They landed near Roanoke 
in North Carolina (1584). Their relaAons with the natives *were 
frieftdly, ^nd they brought bacl^ glowing accounts of the coimtiy, on 
which the gallantry of the courtier or the egotism of the Queen bestowed 
the name of Virginia. 

Next year Ralegh sci4out seven shijps with a hundreu and eight 
settlers. They were under^e command of Sir Richard Grenville. He 
was to start the colony. ‘It was then to be left under the control of his 
lieutenant, Ralph Lane,< a careful and courageous leader and a good 
soldier, as it would se^, but with no special aplitude for the civic 
duties of his post. The result showed that, before England could become 
an effective colonising power, she must shake herself free from the 
dr^ms of the gold-seeker and tRe methods of the privateer. Lane and 
Grenville quarrelled. A trumpery act of pilfering by the natives was 
.punished with severity. After Grenville^ departure. Lane, instead of 
striving to guide his settlers into habits of self-supporting pdijptry, 
made a long and dangerous journey of exploration in search of min^s'and 
a passage to the Pacific. Squabbles with Qie savages ‘culminated in an 
organised attack made by fifteen hundred warriors. This was however 
baffled by Lane’s mili1»ry skill and by the help of some natives who still 
remained friendly. In July, 1586, Grenville returned with reinforce- 
ments and fresh supplies; but it was too late. The settlers, wearied by 
their hard.ships add alarmed by the hostility of ‘the Indians, had only a* 
week before taken advantage of a visit from Drake’s fleet and embarked 
for England. GrenvUlle however left behind fifteen m8n, just enough 
to* keep ’up communication with any Aiturg settlers. 

Whatever Rategh’s moi’al shortcomings may have been, it is impos- 
sible not to admire the tenacity of purpose with which htf clung to 
schemes, undoubtedly of public advantage and sound in principle, though 
the time for their fulfilment might not yet have come. Another party 
numbering a hundred and fifty wa* sent out, better organist tand fitter 
for civic life than their predecessors, since there were among them seven- 
teen women. Their leader, White, was, unlike Lane, a civilian, and did 
not suffer himself to be drawn off’ by vague schemes of exploration. 
White soon found that his colony could not as yet be self-supporting, 
and in 1587 he returned to England to petition for further help. His 
rec|uest was not neglected, and p. fleet was fitted out under the command 
of Grenville ,to assist the colony ; but at the last moment the alarm of 
Spanish invasion diverted the expedition. Ralegh did not however 
abandon his colonists. But two'eftepeditions sent to their relief failed 
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because those in command of them preferred privateering against the 
Spaniards to fulfilling their appointed task. The colony perished, 
leaving behind only a vague tradition of dispersion among the natives. 

The dawn of the’ seventeenth century rose on a somewhat changed 
England. Englishmen filled ^ith the new wine of the Renaissance and 
uni^d under a Queen whosg rule, despite all its craft and meanness, 
appealed intensely to their imagination, had dreamt dreams and seen 
visions. A generation succeeded, not jess enterprising, but mo, re patient, 
more self-denying, more sane. The conception of colonies as centres 
from whicli Christianity might be spread through savag^ lands did not 
altogether disappear, nor did English einij^rants at once give up the 
idea of rivalling Spain in the race for gola. But these ideas fell into 
the background. Colonisation designed to provide homes for surplus 
population, to expand alike the imports and exports of England, and 
thereby to develop lier naval resources, now became the dominant motive. 

In 1606 these ideas and schemes took definite shape. Colonies were 
no longer to be dependent on the resources or the purpo.se of a private 
individual. The trade with the Baltic and that with the East Indies 
were already under the control of as.sociatcd companies. That principle 
was now applied to colonisation ; and a company was formed with two 
brarch^. One, with its headquarters in London, was to establish a 
plantation between the forty-fifth and thirty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude. The other drew most of its support from the West of England, 
and was therefore commonly, though not as it would seem formally, 
called the Plymouth Company. This was to establish another settle- 
ment between the forty-fir^t and thirty-fourth degrees. For the present 
we need only consider the London Company. 

The constitution of the Company involved a complex .system of 
divided and qualified control, which had to be got rid of if the colony 
was to become a thriving community with any spint of self-governmrat. 
The Company itself was te have only a trading interest in tRe under- 
taking, to find the capital and receive in return certain commercial 
advantages. The government of the colony was to be vested in two 
councils, both nominated by the King. One was to be resident in 
England and was to be supreme in aU political and legislative matters. 
The other, established in the colony, \. as responsible for local administra- 
tion. Thus three authorities were set up, between whom a conflict of 
jurisdiction was inevitable. 

In December, 1606, 143 emigrants were sent out. It is jcl.ear that 
the colonists were ill-chosen. They proved idle and discontented, with- 
out the courage necessary for explorers, or the patience and discipline to 
make prosperous settlers. Nor was there among their leaders any man 
who combined the natural gifts needed for the post with such a position 
and such antecedents as to give him authority. By far the l^t was 
that John Smith whose /id ventures, Tjeyond doubt tinged with romance, 
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form so large a chapter in the early history of Virginia. He was un- 
^doubtedly brave, resourceful, and public-spirited, and in all likelihood a 
man of high moral character. But bis position gave him no well- 
assured claim to ascendancy. The history of the. colony Trom 1606 to 
1609 is a wretched series of squaf>bles, difficulties, and failures. 

The colony itself was unprosperous;* those in England who were 
tnainly* responsible took no rational or ^ective interest in its tCell- 
being. But at least it was not suffered to slip out of public notice. In 
1609, if ^e may judge by the pfimphlets published and the sermons 
preached on behalf of the colony, there waS a complete reawakening of 
•public .interest.* In May of that year a new charter was granted. Under 
this one of the chjef evils, ^he dual control*exercised by«, resident and a 
non-resident council, disappeared. The Company was incorporated. It 
might levy duties and w.age defensive war on behalf of its own terri- 
tories. The government was to be vested in a counlil originally nomi- 
nated by the King but elected, as vacancies occurred, by the Company. 

The first ventui’e of the Company in its new and extended form was 
unfortunate. Nine ships were sAit out with supplies and five hundred 
settlers. The fleet was scattered by a storm; and Sir George Somers and 
Sir Thomas Gates, the leaders of the expedition, were cast away on the 
Bermudas (July, 1609). After ten months they fitted up two pinnaces 
with which they reached Virginia. There tl*^ found everything in cbn- 
fusion. , Smith had met with an accident and retiuned to England, tind 
there was no one fit to fill his place. The Indiays had become hostile. 
Such was the sloth and tbriftlessness of the settlers that in a land 
covered with timber the very houses had been broken up for firewood. 
So impressed were Somers and Gates with the hopelessness of affairs that 
they resolved thaV^the colony should be abandoned and the settlers 
embarked for England. * Happily, at the very moment of departing. 
Lord Delaware, who Ixjfore the departure of the fleet froifi Englemd had 
bedh appointed captain-general and governor, arrived with three ships. 
There was no moiie talk <!ff dissolving the colony. Tlie Indians were 
overawed, supplies of corn were obtained from them, and an expedition 
was. sent to the Bermudas to obtain fish and pork. • 

A few public-spirited men such as Delaware and Somprs had given 
their money and their services fronts a disinterested wish to ^vance the 
cause of colonisation. But we may be sura that the majority of the 
members of the Company looked on their contributions as an investment, 
and ^rew disheartened as it became more and more clear that the 
colony must for many years be a source of unprofitable outlay. Delaware 
frankly told them that such settlere as had been sent out, sickly, un- 
principled and debauched, “ ill-provided for before they come and worse 
governed whep they are here,” were not the material for a successful 
colony.. The members of the Company seriously thought of relinquishing 
the enterprise as beyond their poVers. Gates however returned with 
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accounts of the natural resources of the colony so enthusiastic that the 
energy of the shareholders was reawakened. A fresh expedition was 
sent out under Sir Thomas Dale, who was appointed High Marshal of 
Virginieu Dale’s one .experience of public life was as a soldier in the 
Netherlands; and he came to Virginia authorised to administer a military 
code of appalling severity. In June, 1611, Delaware left the colony. He 
was \eplac^ by Gates ; and in the interregnum Dale acted as governor, 
drilling the colonists into thrift and industry with such merciless severity 
as to provoke an insuiTection, which was promptly and severely quelled. 
In August, 1611, Gates retifitied with a reinforcement of three hundred 
emigrants. He moved the settlers from Jamestown to' a more secure ' 
and wholesome tite, where a town called Henrico, with brick houses, a 
church, and a hospital, was built. A fresh plantation was established 
further inland and guarded with a palisade. .Henceforth, to whatever 
hardships and dangers, the colony might be -exposed, there was no 
thought of departure or dispersion. 

It is clear too, though no precise statistical details can be had, that 
the colony was now attracting a differeiit and a better class of emigrants, 
independent landholders exporting their own servants, and freemen 
living by the labour of their own hands. Thus by 1619, the governor, 
George Yeardley, a liberal-minded and humane man, though, as it would 
seeiti,^ a little apt to err oji the side of laxity, ventured to summon a 
I'eprfesei^tative assembly. Each plantation and each of the counties into 
which the colony was ..divided returned two members. But it is not 
clear what constituted a plantation, nor \j’ho .enjoyed the franchise. 
The assembly took qpon itself certain judicial business; but its chief 
occupation was to pass, not a code of laws, but a system of regulations 
adapted to the special wants of the colony and “^applementing the 
common law of England under which they lived*. Meanwhile it is clear 
that a new spirit was at work within the Company. The control of its 
affairs was passing into thp hands of men of wide social and political 
interest, such as Shakespeare’s friend the Earl &f Sbuthampton, .John 
Ferrars, the brother of Nicolas, founder of Little Gidding, and Sir 
Edwin Sandys. Under them the affairs of the colony were administered 
with great enejgy and with a view rather to its ultimate prosperity than 
to immediate profit. Silk and iron ^^^ere manufactured, and an attempt 
was made to cultivate vines« 

In spite of the increased prosperity of the colony, it was urged 
against the Company that whereas more than five thousand persons had 
gone to Virginia, there were less than a thousand inhabitants^ and that 
either there had been heavy mortality or many settlers had returned. 
The Company was tom asunder by intern^ dissensions; and an influential 
party was formed against Sandys, Southampton and Ferrary. The King 
looked with suspicion and jealousy on the power and independent 
attitude of the Company ; and the abuse of monopolies had made public 
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opinion distrustful of everything which savoured of commercial privilege. 
Meanwhile the government of Spain was watching the progress of the 
colony with jealous vigilance, and using whatever influence it possessed 
at the English Court for the overthrow of the Company. 

In 1^23 the King, acting under the advice of the law-officers of the 
Crbwn, demanded from*the Company a suAender of its charter. This was 
refused! Thereupon a writ of quo warrdllff,to was issued, requiring the 
Company to justify its privileges as being for the public good. This, in 
the judgiflent of the Court beforS which the case was tried, they failed 
to do ; and the chai‘ter was declared null and void. Liberal §nd public- 
-spirited though the policy df the Company was in its later days, and 
little ju-stice as there wa?\in its overthrow, yet in £dl likelihood the 
colony was a gainer. Tlip rule of a trading company in England must 
have fettered the free growth of the colony and sacrificed the permanent 
welfare of the planter to. the temporary advantage ol^the merchant. 

Meanwhile the colony had passed through a serious danger. At the 
outset the relations with the savages had been cordial. This was largely 
due to the personal influence of the Indian Chief, 'Powhatan, who was 
attached to Smith and whose daughter Pocahontas married an English 
husband and visited England. But in, 1618 Powhatan died. His 
brother and successor Opechancanough had no friendly feeling to the 
whites. As so often happened, a personal quarrel between A saVage 
and a ^settler kindled the flame. Fortunately an Indian convert ^ave 
warning ; and an assault, which might have well-nigh extinguished the 
colony, ended in the loss of three hundred and seventy English. Persis- 
tency in attack, especially against anything like a fortified place supplied 
with fire-arms, was not in the nature of the savage ; and the outbreak 
soon spent its fo^se and subsided. • 

With the extinction «f the Company the appointment of the governor 
and council devolved unchallenged, one may almost say -of necessity, on 
th<? Crovjn. Thus the constitution assiflned that form which henceforth 
became the norm*! type iTor British colonies, of a governor and two 
chambers, one nominated and one populaily elected. The economy of 
\he colony soon put on that special form which it permayently retained. 
Those varied industries which the Company had endeavoured to foster 
came to nothing : tobacco became Jhe one -staple product of th§ country. 
The rapidity with which this article superseded all others was due to 
two special causes, over and above the natural aptitude of the soil. 
Intersected as the colony was with broad tidal rivers and creeks, water- 
caiTiage' -ftras brought readily to the door ■ of every planter. He was 
therefore not controlled in the matter of exports and imports by any 
difficulties of carriage. Every planter had his own landing-stage, and 
was thus, without any elaborate machinery of warehouses or middlemen, 
brought into direct contact with the trade of the mother-country. The 
system of industry was already becoming that of the slave-gang. It is 
c«. a 
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obvious ' that, since slave labour is unskilled and imintelligent, the 
employer would so far as possible confine it to one product ; while the 
cheapness of land absolved the fanner from the necessity of maintaining 
a rotation of crops. So completely did tobacco establish itself as the 
staple commodity of the colony that it soon became the recognised 
medium of exchange. ” 

Between the dissolution of^ the Virginian Company and the outbreak 
of the Civil War in England, two events,, of sufficient importance to 
deserve mention, broke the even course'of Virginian history. Ill religious 
matters the colony, as a whole, conformed to the opinion of its founders, 
who belonged to the Church of England. But there was f. sprinkling of 
Dissenters, and ]j|)y 1642 they formed the ff liole or nearly the whole 
of the inhabitants of three parishes. These congregations applied to 
Boston, the intellectual centre of American I^uritanism, for ministers, 
and three were seift. The majority, alarmed at this, passed a law 
requiring conformity to the Book of Common Prayer; and, as a con- 
sequence, the Puritan congregations dispersed and disappeared. 

In 1644, the year in which the aboi^e-mentioncd law was passed, the 
colony underwent a second attack from the Indians. The onslaught was 
well concerted and secret, and three hundred settlere peinshed. Twenty 
years before such a blow would have been regarded as well-nigh fatal. 
Conl^mporary references, though scanty, show that the colonists, with 
their,, increased numbers and resoui'ces, now held such an attack cheap. 
The war*^ dragged on for tw6 years, and was brought to an end By the 
death of Opechancanohgh. Between his successor and the English a 
formal treaty was drafted, fixing a boundary which no one of either race 
might cross without k passport. After that the land had peace for 
,tliirty yeare. 

Virginia has been described as a cavalier cokny, connected by origin 
with the class /s>f gi'eat landowners. As a matter of fact, it may be 
safely alleged that the colonists- mostly came from what may he calhd 
the xxpper middle class, the 'smaller landed gentry^ ^ leaven of the 
well-to-do^ trading classes. That being so, it was fairly certain that in 
the Civil War there would be nothing like unanimity of sympathy ' 
among the settlers ; and so it clearly proved. But, though men differed, 
they did not hold their opinions with enough tenacity to endanger the 
peace of the colony. 

Tlie action of Virginia at the outset of the war was probably de- 
termined by the Governor, Sir William Berkeley, a frank, .strenuous, 
blustering cavalier. An Act was passed declaring that all commissions 
given by the King were valid, and making it penal to express 
sympathy with the Parliament or disapproval of the Crown. But at 
the first show of force by the Parliameht the royalist party collapsed. 
Two ships sufficed to enforce a surrender. Private rights wer^ fully 
pre^rved; an indemnity was granted for all past offences against the 
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Parliament; and those who remained loyal to the King were allowed 
a year in which to arrange their affairs before leaving the colony. 

As the overthrow of monarchy had been accepted in Virginia peace- 
fully, so was the Restoration. It was not long, howaver, before the 
colony began to smart under* the reckless prodigality of Charles II. 
During his exile he had rewarded some bf his followers by a huge grant 
of territory in Virginia, including muc^j that wjis already regOlarly 
occupied and cultivated. J^fter the Restoration the r^rescntatives of 
the coloifists obtained the revocafjion of that grant. But it was cancelled 
only to be replaced by one of widei* extent and more dangerous import. 
In 1672 the (whole soil of ‘the colony was granted to Lord Arlington 
and Lord Culpeper with’\jctensive propaietaiy rights, including powers 
to exact quit-rents, nominate sheriffs and land-surveyors, and appoint 
clergy. An agency was sent to England to oppose this monstrous 
invasion; and the profest was received with favour. A charter was 
drafted which, if carried through, would have been a document of 
the greatest constitutional importance, since it contained a clause 
providing that the colonists cofild not be taxed without tlie consenfof 
their own legislature. 

* All this was brought to naught by ar^ ill-timed outburst of popular 
fury in the colony. Various causes were at work creating discontent. 
A poll-tax had to be imposed to meet the^expense of the ageficy.^ An 
Act was passed limiting the right of voting to landholders and'konse- 
liolders and thereby disfranchising many elettors. But the chief grievance 
of the settlers was the supinencss of Berkeley in checking and punishing 
outrages by the nativ&. At last an enterprising young settler, Nathaniel 
Bacon, took up arms on his own responsibili^. For this Berkeley 
treated Bacon a|^a rebel. What followed is somewhat obscure. Fo{ 
a time there seemed to be a reconciliation, and Bacon was restored to 
his rank as a counciljor. Then again they quarrelled. * Bacon obtained 
asmed possession of Jamestown. Finally Berkeley prevailed. Bacon 
died suddenly, w^th suspicions not unnatufal, but probably unfounded, 
of poison ; and his supporters were punished with a fury and^vindictive- 
ness which excited the displeasure of the Crown and brought about 
Berkeley’s dismissal. 

The choice of the next two governors, illustrates a danger which was 
coming over colonial administration. Hitherto a colonial governorship 
had been but little of a prize. The governors had all belonged to the 
class' of wealthy planters and had made their home in the colony. Now 
the official emoluments and patronage had increased to such an extent 
as to offer a temptation to a needy fortune-hunter. Lord Culpeper, 
who became governor in 1682, and Lord Howard of Effingham, who 
followed him, were representatives of a type of whom tlie student of 
colonial histhry sees a good deal too much. Culpeper was already tainted 
in reputation in the eyes of the co^pnists as one of the recipients of that 
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monstrous grant which has been described above. But, fortunately 
for the colony, neither he nor Howard was a man of concentrated or 
far-reaching purpose. By jobbery, and by devising new imposts for the 
benefit of hims^f and lys creatures, Howard inflicted financial injury on 
individuals. The liberty of the colony as a whole did not suffer at his 
hands. There was indeed one exception. Howard claimed and secured 
for the governor and council/ what had hitherto been. vested in the 
whole Assembly, the right of appointing the secretary to that body. 
'Ihis however was fully compensated by^ advantage which the*^ popular 
representatives had lately setured. At first the burgesses and the 
coimcillors sat as one chamber — an arran^ment imdoubtedly to the 
advantage of the -council, the toore permanent and united body. But 
about 1680 the burgesses acquired the right of sitting as a separate 
chamber. 

The Revolution *of 1688 was received with a tranquillity which 
shows how the political life of the colony had drawn apart from that of 
the mother-country. Nevertheless the triumph of Whig principles made 
itself felt in Virginia! The right of self-taxation was recognised in the 
instructions given to the governor. He was to “recommend” certain^ 
taxes to the Assembly. The crepresentatives were to be “ persuaded ” 
to pass an Act giving the governor and council certain provisional 
powe& of raising a duty in. 'case of emergency. 

With.Howard began a system vicious in theory yet not without its 
practical advantages, whereby the nominal governor was an absentee, and 
his duties were discharged by a lieutenant-gov^moB. That the office of 
governor should be bestowed on a wealthy and aristocratic non-resident 
was beyond doubt an abuse.* A tribute was exacted from the colonists 
for a payment which, if' made at all, ought to have*'foeen made from 
the English civil-list. But one must at least admit that honest and 
competent men ♦^.vere entrusted with what was virtually the supreme 
office in the colony. Such were Erancis Nicholson, lieutenant-govemb'r 
(save for a short interval) firom 1690 to 1704, Alex«.nder Spotswood 
(1710 to 1722 ), and Robert Dinwiddie (1751 to 1768). Nicholson and 
Dinwiddie were both at times violent and unconciliatory, and the former 
was far from dworous in his private life. None of them sympathised 
with the Qspfirations of the settlers a0«r political freedom, or showed 
much enlightenment in the/r views as to the future of the colony. 
But they were all hard-working and public-spirited men, and clean- 
handed in money matters, according to the standard of their timl. 

THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES. 

In the meantime Englishmen were forming other communities along 
the Atlantic sea-board. Of these by far the most important, both in 
their .original aspect and their ultimate' results, were the group known as 
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New England. It is the fashion to speak of “cavalier” Virginia and 
“republican” New England; to regard the one as representing the 
aristocratic, the other the plebeian element in English life. That is but 
a faint approximation to the truth. More correct woifld it be to say 
that both mainly represented the English middle class, the class of the 
yeoman and the trader, neither being exclusively drawn from one or 
the other; but; that natural conditions Developed in Virginia a Iwded 
aristocracy, in New England a type of community whieh might either 
be called a wide and modified ’oligarchy or a restricted and severely 
conditioned democracy. In Virginia powtV insensibly found its way into 
the hands of* the landholders; the great bulk of the population, the 
servants and bondsmen, whether white of black, stood* outside the body 
politic. In the various New England colonies political rights were 
fenced in by religious qualifications more or less severe; but there was 
nothing which could b6 called a class permanently excluded from power. 
Citizenship was within the reach of all. 

In Virginia there was no sort of corporate union below that of the 
State. A New England colon^ was made up of a number of smaller 
organisms, each with an intensely strong sense of corporate life. In 
both colonies a community far removed from the nominal centre of 
government, conscious of needs and aspirations which its rulers wholly 
ignored or misunderstood, drifted into h.alf-conscious repuhlicalhism. 
But though the political creeds of the New Englandef and the A^ir^nian 
may have been in theory much the same, they wpre held in very different 
fashions. The Virginian, might be roused by an act of tyranny into 
passionate self-assertion, but he was incapable o^ that patient watchful- 
ness, that continuous and systematic building-up of barriers against any 
possible encroachment which formed so large ’a part of the political 
history of New England. 

In the fullest sense the New England colonies were ttie offspring and 
eihbodifnent of Puritanism. The desire for a certain form of worship 
prompted their *formatidn, and certain theological beliefs and moral 
principles were the underlying forces which determined their growth. 
Moreover it was Congregationalism, far more than any* other influence, 
which determined the political form that the New England colonies 
were to take, and the spirit which directed suid animatod jthat form. 
The Swiss religious reformers regarded the individual Church, however 
small and externally unimportant, as being potentially an independent 
corj^oration. “Hongg and Kiissnacht,” said Zwingli, “is a truer Church 
than all ‘the bishops and popes together.” In the Old World such a view 
could not rise beyond the expression of a pious aspiration; in America 
it became in a sense a practical truth. The antecedents of the New 
Englander and his conditions of life predisposed him to republicanism ; 
and <this republicanism easily became a reality when it found an 
appropriate machinery created ifeady to its hand. 

Cllf I. 
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It win be remembered that the original Virginian Company had two 
branches — one the London Company whose fortunes we have traced, 
the other the so-caUed Plymouth .Company. In 1607 the latter made 
an attempt to form a. colony. The first expedition, commanded by 
Greorge Popham and Ralegh Gilbert, landed at the mouth of the river 
Kennebec, in what is now Maine, but owing to climate and mismanage- 
ment almost immediately failed. The Company continued to exist, but 
without any of »that energy and activity which marked the Virginian 
branch. Vessels were sent out to fish, to trade and to explore, but 
nothing further was done toward the establishment of a colony. The 
membera of the Company seem to have regarded themselves simply as 
landholdei's with territorial rights and no specific obligations. In 1620 
the Company was reorganised with a new patent, and was henceforth 
known as the New England Company. But the .change does not appear 
to have brought with it wider schemes or any increase of energy. 

Colonisation on commercial principles and mainly, though not 
wholly, for motives of profit had, so far, failed in one instance and had 
won but incomplete ‘success in another. Now a new force W8« to be 
brought into the field. In 1593 a congregation of Independents in 
London fled to Amsterdam in order to avoid the restrictions and 
penalties imposed by the English government on their worship. Tlie 
results of .the Hampton Court Conference made matters look even more 
gloomy f(?r Noncoiiformists ; ^and two other congregations fled to the 
Low Countries, one in 1606 from Scrooby, the other somewhat earlier 
from Gainsborough. It is with the former of 4:hese two that we have to 
deal. Their wandering^, their arrival in America, their early hardships 
and their later prosperity have been told by one of their chief members, 
William Bradford, with almost unsurpassable force, digfiity, and candour. 

llie refugees did not find the Low Countries altogether an acceptable 
home, mainly o^viug to a coarseness and dissoluteness of life, not to be 
wondered at in a countiy wluch had so long been the battle-ground of 
Western Europe. After some five or six years' the»lea(!iers of the party 
began to think of a home beyond the Atlantic, where the members 
of the little flock might preserve their nationality as Englishmen and 
their separate ipdividuality as a Church. After some deliberation as to 
the site fou the colony it was decided to enter into negotiations with the 
Virginia Company. To this end two representatives were sent to 
England. In anticipation of possible opposition from the Crown, they 
were armed with a document in which their attitude to the civil power 
was set forth under seven heads. The document was an admission of 
the supremacy of the State in religious matters. We can hardly doubt 
that the concessions made in this document went beyond what a Puritan 
congregation would have been prepared to make if they had (intended to 
remain in England. At the same time it may be taken as indicative of 
what* we shall find abundantly proved, namely, the conciliatory and 
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acquiescent character of the Puritanism of Plymouth as distinguished 
from the militant and aggressive type of Puritanism which animated the 
later settlement of Massachusetts. “Pilgrim Fathers” is a wholly appro- 
priate term as describing the ^Plymouth settler^: we nhss a significant 
distinction if we apply it to their successors. 

The poverty of 'the refugees was’ a difficulty which had to be 
surmounted. Tn this end the ^delegates -entered into negotiations with 
cestain London traders, wh* were, in modern language, do “finance” the 
colony alid to receive in return 'all profits accruing after provision had 
been made for the subsistence of the settLrs. This was to last for seven 
years : then ^the partnerehip was to be dissolved and the stock sold. 
The choice of a^ite for the settlement ckused no littli; difficulty. Some 
of the London partners wished to settle under the Plymouth Company, 
not that of Virginia. §ome of the intended colonists proposed Guiana. 
Tlien a project was started for settling on the territory of the Dutch 
West India Company. This last design was disapproved by the States 
General; and the agreement with the Virginia Company was ratifi^. 
Finally, as we shall see, the si'tc of the colony was determined not of 
deliberate choice but by chance. 

In August, 1620, after various mishaps and delays, the emigrants, 
one himdi’ed in number, sailed from Plymouth in that historic vessel 
called the Mayjlower. A stormy voyage ‘brought them to a.'poiftt far 
nortl^ of the Virginia Company’s territory. Thfe ship-m(^stel’ was 
ordered to sail south-west, but he disobeyed orders, and, as the pilgrims 
tliought, of deliberate tre§,chery, landed them in Cape Cod Harbour. 

Owing to the various delays in sailing and the length of the voyage 
the emigrants had to face the winter unprepared. Their sufferings were 
great, and deaths were not a few. In similar* circumstances Popham’s 
settlers htid despaired hnd fled ; but the Plymouth pilgrims were strong 
in religious faith, and in the sense of a divine missioli. Happily too, 
v^iereas Popham’s colony had to face a* winter of exceptional severity, the 
•first winter passed by thS Pilgrim Fathers was peculiarly mild. Fortu- 
nately for the colonists, their relations with the natives were from the 
outset friendly. Edward Winslow, one of the leading men in the colony, 
had some knowledge of medicine, and saved the neigbbouring Indian 
chief when his life was despaired*of ; and the Indians in their gratitude 
befriended the settlers and instructed them <an the cultivation of maize. 

The alliance with the I.nndon merchants proved unsatisfactory. 
Thdy looked exclusively or mainly to their own pecuniary gain, not to 
the perifianent welfare of the community. Thus the colonists were glad 
to make an arrangement whereby, in 1627, the interests of the London 
partners were transferred to six of the chief settlers. The bargain bore 
hard on thp settlers for the time being, but they were more than 
compensated by the increase of independence. 

At the outset the system of industry was purely communal. • The 
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land was tilled jointly; the live-stock was the property of the whole 
community; and the settlers worked under the control of the governor. 
This was so far modified in 162S that each household was trotted a 
patch of corn-land. .But in 1627, copcurrently with the dissolution 
of partnership, there was a division of land and live-stock. The 
community thus assumed, not, we may be sime, as the I’esult of conscious 
iraitadon but through circumstances, the form of an agricultural com- 
munity in the Middle Ages. Each household had its own plot^^of arable 
land ; the grass land was in two portions : one was the waste where all 
freeholdersfhad equal enjoyment of the common pasturage; on the other 
individuals had temporary rights of occupancy. The material prosperity 
of the colony was well shown by the fact that, so early as 1625, they 
were able to produce surplus corn, which they«old to the neighbouring 
Indians. 

In a little commlinity consisting of one town, ‘the term “constitution” 
seems almost inappropriate. Laws were passed by the whole body of 
freemen. They elected a governor and a committee of seven, called 
assistants, who transacted such judicial’'and executive business as there 
was. The first governor was William Carver, chosen on landing. He die4 
before a year was out, and wai succeeded by William Bradford, who has 
already been mentioned as the historian of the colony. He held office till 
his death, in 1657, with somd few intervals of a year each, all of his own 
seekftig.. Fortunate indeed i^ was for the colony to command the services 
of one so fully and so^,deservedly trusted and beloved. The necessity 
for more complete political machinery was forced .upon the colony by its 
expansion. By 1630^ two^new townships had been established. A 
representative Assembly was then formed of delegates from the three 
‘towns. In theory both the primary Assembly of the whole body of 
freemen and the Court consisting of the governor and assistants still 
existed. In pfhctice the functions of the Assembly were transferred 
to the delegates; and thus there came into existence, by a natural 
process of development, a bi-cameral legislature wiih a governor at- 
its head. >' 


Before this time another colony had come into existence in the 
neighbonvhdbd of Plymouth, far more numerous and wealthy, and more 
representative of the essential spirit of English Puritanism. Plyhiouth 
represented Puritanism distressed and struggling ; Massachusetts repre- 
sented it vigorous find aggressive. The creation of Massachuretts'^was, 
more than most things of human contrivance, deliberate and preconceived. 
Yet even here severtd of the steps were fortuitous, the result of failures 
dexterously utilised. 

While Plymouth was slowly working its way to prosperity, other 
scattered plantations sprang up along the shore of New England; most 
of them under grants from the North Virginia Company, ^me came 
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into conflict with Plymouth ; some disappeared or were absorbed ; some, 
as we shall see, became independent colonies. None had directly any 
lasting influence on the Puritan colonies of New England. They were 
in truth rather factories or stations for trade and fishing than regular 
colonies. For the present we are only concerned with one of these. 

Iq 1623 some Dorchester traders started a fishing venture \vith a 
permanent station at Cape Ann in Massachusetts Bay. In 162*6 they 
abAndon^ it as a failime, but left a foreman with softie cattle on the 
spot. One of the company, John White, incumbent of Dorchester and 
a man of Puritan leanings, ^aw the possibility of building on this slight 
foundation. He and others who thought with him set forth their view 
in pamphlets. tfVom these it is clear that their schemes were at once 
more daring and more fhr-reaching than those of the Plymouth settlers. 
The Plymouth settlers were fugitives fleeing to the^ wilderness from the 
hardships of the Old World. White and his associates were deliberately 
establishing a refuge where Puritanism, and those political views which 
were so closely bound up with Puritanism, might floui*ish and react upon 
the religious and political life of the mother-country. 

. In 1629 six partners, men of influence in the Puritan party, obtained 
from the New England Company a grant of land. They already possessed 
a fishing-station at Cape Ann in Massachusetts Bay. This station one 
of the partners, Jolm Endecott, was at once sent out to occupy and 
develop. His encounter with a disreputable squatter named* Morton, 
who had erected a maypole, the overthrow of th-e pole and the monition 
administered to Mocton^ form a dramatic incident, fitly regarded as 
symbolical of the new force brought to bpar on -English colonisation. 

In March, 1629, a step of the greatest importance had been taken. 
A royal charter obtained, incorporating the Governor and Company 
of Massachusetts Bay. One noteworthy feature of the charter was that 
it did libt tie dowft the Company tp hold its meetftigs in England. 

us il was easy to transfer what was in form an English trading 
’Company into Something like a self-governing colony. The next 
step was to establish a government resident in America an(f nominally 
subordinate to the Com{)any, consisting of a governor, deputy-governor, 
and a council of twelve. . 

In 1629 a fleet was sent out with 360 emigrants, three ministers of 
religion, and an abundant supply of live-stbek. Later in the same year 
an important change was made. The whole interest of the Company 
was transferred to ten persons, all concerned in the prosperity of the 
future colony, while at the same time the management of affairs was 
transferred to America. With that the Company, as a body distinct 
from the colony, disappears. . The choice of a governor fell on John 
Winthrop, a Suffolk squire forty-three years old, a graduate of Cambridge 
with 'some legal training. Cast ip the same mould and trained in much 
the same school as Hampden, Winlhrop represented all that was noblest 
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and most attractive in Puritanism. His definiteness of mind and his 
constructive statesmanship were invaluable to a young colony, while his 
moderation, humility, and sweetness of temper enabled him to work with 
men of a narrower and more austere cast and to modify what might have 
been evil in their influence. 

Some of Endecott’s settler? had already established themselves in a 
settlement to which they gavd the name which it reta;ln8, Charlestown. 
Winthrop and 'his company joined them. *’ But Winthrop soon moVed 
to Boston. The colonists were not, like those of Plymouth, kept 
together by* dread of the natives; and within a year eight small settle- 
ments had sprim^ up along Boston Bay. Such a dispersion made some 
system of representation necessary, if the colony was to preserve its unity 
and its liberties. In 1632 delegates from the various towns met to settle 
a question of taxation. Two years later this developed into the creation 
of a regular representative body, which, with the governor and assistants, 
made up the legislature of the colony. 

Two other measures were so far-reaching in their effect on the 
development of Massachusetts that they deserve special mention. In 
1631 it was enacted that no one might be a freeman unless he belonged 
to a Church ; that is, unless hd accepted a complex theological creed and 
confirmed to an exacting system of morals and devotion. In 1635 this 
principle * was earned further by an Act which required the same 
qualification before a man • could vote at a town-meeting, fci the 
following year the rights of such meetings were determined by an Act 
conferring on townships the right to divide their land, to elect constables 
and surveyors, and to dmpope fines up to twenty shillings. This system 
of exclusiveness was not to be enforced without strife; and the early 
'history of Massachusetts records a long series of ejections, mainly on 
theological grounds, though in some cases moral considerations came in 
and supplied a justification. 

So early as 1629, while Fndecott was provisionally in powerj he had 
expelled two brothers, John and Samuel Browne', pfbminent member’s 
of the Council, because, being dissatisfied at the disuse of the Book of 
Common Prayer, they had collected a congregation and read the Church 
of England service. Morton, already mentioned, and another profligate 
named Gtftdmer, were banished ; but their moral character was such that 
it would be unfair to set them down as victims of persecution, though 
probably the guilt of the parties was enhanced by their non-conformity 
with the dominant creed. But in 1681 and 1632 we read of punishment 
inflicted in two cases for speaking evil of the government, once for 
threatening to appeal to the Crown. 

There was probably nothing in the character of any of these victims 
to call for any special sympathy. The evil lay in the principle of action, 
not in the application of it. But orthodoxy was soon to finJ more 
imp6rtant victims. In • 1631 there came to the colony a brilliant, 
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energetic and attractive young preacher^ Roger Williams. Soon after 
his landing he was chosen minister of Salem. It is clear that his gifts 
were marred by that imperfect sense of proportion which makes a 
man fight with as much asperity for trifles and formalities as for 
vitel questions. He differed as widely from the orthodox school of 
Massachusetts as they did from the Church of England. He held in an 
extreme form tlie doctrine, utterly repudiated by Puritan teacheriJ as a 
wh(fle, that the secular power must not control or in any way meddle 
with religion. He was not inaptly called by one of his opponents, “a 
haberdasher of small questions against the power.” Beside denying the 
authority of the colonial government in the sphere of religion, he seemed 
likely by his ill-timed zeal to embroil the colony with the Crown. He 
denied the validity of the charter, on the ground that the King of 
England had no right- to grant away the territory of the Indian. 
Moreover, at his insti^tion, Endecott mutilated the royal ensign by 
cutting the cross out of the flag used by the local train-band at Salem. 

In October, 1635, Williams was brought before the General Court of 
the colony, and, refusing to retract, was banished. He left the colony, 
and proceeded with a party of some twenty disciples to form a settlement 
.to the south in Narragansett Bay. The Court, deeming this a dangerous 
proceeding, strove to arrest him, but failed. His success as the founder 
of a new colony will come before us again. . 

The rulers of Massachusetts had good reason for wishing to avoid 
being committed to anything like an improve ked declaration of dis- 
loyalty. Massachusetts was endangered by the hostility of those who 
had suffered from the severity of her goverr^ment, and of those who saw 
in her existence a menace to civil and religious order. In 1633 the three 
chief members oi the Company in England were brought before thef 
Privy Council and interrogated as to the conduct of the colony. Next 
year emigrants to New England were required to take the oath of 
alfegian2e and to promis| conformity with the Prayer-book. In the 
same year a roy^ ccAnmission of twelve, with Laud at its head, was 
appointed to administer the affairs of the colonies. So alarmed were the 
settlers at these tidings ffhat they appointed military commissioners and 
made provision for fortifying Dorchester, Charlestown, and Castle Island 
in Boston Bay. • 

So far the authorities of the colony had only been brought into 
conflict with individuals. Their next strife was one of a different kind, 
one whiqh seemed to threaten civil and ecclesiastical disruption. In 
1635 the colony received a notable recruit in Henry Vane. In the 
following year there came to Boston a clergyman, John Wheelwright, 
who had been silenced in England, and with him his sister, Mrs 
Hutchinson,' an acute and singularly resolute woman with a passion for 
theological conti'oversy. The brother and sister taught doctrines whose 
divergence from the accepted creed can only be .understood after a careful 
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study of Calvinistic theology ; and a violent strife ensued. Vane, who 
had been elected governor in 1636, took the part of the new-comers. 
Finally, however, the party of Wlieelwright and Mrs Hutchinson proved 
to he the raiilhrity and therefore the heretics. After two years of 
wrangling they were silenced and banished. 

Along the coast of Massachusetts the px’oportion of fertile soil to 
habitable area is but small, and consequently, as the community throve 
and grew, the inhabitants began to consider the question of e:^ansion. 
The pastures along the rich valley of the Connecticut offered a tempting 
home. The legislature of Maissachusetts at first opposed the movement. 
Ijocal compactness was almost an essential condition of that intense 
spirit of unity and minute Staie-control at which Masiachusetts aimed. 
But material considerations outweighed these feelings. The emigration 
to Connecticut was complicated by the fact that the district in question 
w'as already claimed Dy one party and partially occupied by another. In 
1631 Lord Saye and ^le, Lord Brook and others had obtained from the 
New England Company a grant of land along the Connecticut. As they 
were of the Puritan party, this grant was not likely to act as a practical 
bar to emigration from Massachusetts. But it made it almost certain 
that, whatever wishes the legislature of Massachusetts might express, or 
whatever conditions they might impose, the colony when formed would 
be a 'Separate body. ^ '* 

Ilf 1633 a party from Plymouth had already established themsfelves,. 
not •without opposition from the Dutch, in the Connecticut valley. 
Two years later a party of emigrants from Dorshester entered the valley. 
A dispute with the settlers,. from Plymouth followed; but terms were 
arranged, and the Dorchester men were left in possession. Soon after- 
xvards a small party, sent? out by the patentees, were, according to their 
own story, also driven out by the men of Dorchester. It was 
fortunate for th6 peace of New England that the aims and views of 
the Connecticut patentees weije virtually identical with those of the rulers 
of Massachusetts. The choice by the former of Winthrop’s son John 
as governor of their district was a further guarantee. Massachusetts 
allowed the secession to become complete ; and in 1638 three townships 
in the Connecticut valley formally declared themselves a commonwealth 
with a constitution similar to that of Massachusetts. In one point of 
great importance the constitution of Connecticut differed from that of 
Massachusetts. No religious test was imposed upon freemen, .fhe 
more liberal spirit thus shown remained a characteristic of Connecticut 
during the whole of the colonial period. 

'Ihe settlement of Connecticut involved New England in its firat 
Indian war. The countiy near Boston Bay had been depopulated not 
long before the arrival of the settlers by a pestilence, followed after 
1630 by an outbreak of small-pox. Whether attacked or attacking, 
blameless or culpable, some isolated 'trader was almost always at the 
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bottom of trouble with the savages. First of all, in 1633, a Virginian 
ship's captain named Stone was killed near the mouth of the Connecticut 
river. Two years later John Oldham, a trader who had previously given 
trouble to the authorities at Plymouth, was murdered. Neither Stone 
nor Oldham was a man of good character ; and it may well be that they 
provoked their fate. Tha former outrage was set down to the score of 
the Pequods, the latter to that of the Na^ragansetts — ^two tribes whose 
mutual relations were unfrieiidly. The murder of Oldhuta was avenged 
by Massachusetts in a raid which made little discrimination between the 
guilty and the innocent. The punishment for this fell, not viiere it was 
deserved, on Massachusetts, but on the weaker colony of Connecticut. 
Desultoiy slaughter of settlers went on, and communication with the 
coast became impossible. Worst of all, tidings reached the English 
that the Pequods and Narragansetts were about to join hands. There 
was one man in New England, the exile Roger Williams, who knew how 
to earn the good-will and confidence of the savages. Forgetting his 
grievances he went as an ambassador to the Narragansetts and secured 
their neutrality. 

Connecticut naturally turned for help to Massachusetts and Plymouth. 
'The rulers at Boston were too busy persecuting Mrs Hutchinson and her 
associates to give heed to aught else; the men of Plymouth had been 
exasperated by the grasping policy of Mass..chusetts in matters, of tiade 
and refused to cooperate. Connecticut had to* rely on her own courage 
and soldiership; and happily these qualities did not fail her. A force 
of ninety men was raised ; and an old soldier trained in the Netherlands, 
John Mason, was placed at their head. Mason’s, original intention 
was to make straight inland against the Pequods. With the intuition 
of real military g mius, he at the last moment changed his plan and by ai 
forced march fell upon ^he flank of the Pequods and assailed their chief 
fort. The defenders.- had a vast superiority in numberf ; but bows and 
artcows were profitless against firearms and corelets. It is said that six 
•hundred Pequods#fell,iand only two English, though of the latter more 
than one-fourth were wounded. The slaughter was no doubt merciless ; 
but the conditions of sa^'jige warfare make forbearance injpossible. The 
few scattei’ed bands that remained made but slight I'esistence ; and the 
Pequods ceased to exist as an independent nation. 

When Roger Williams was banished from Massachusetts he purchased 
from the Indians a tract on the mainland. This in 1636 he shared 
with twelve other householders, forming a settlement which he named 
Provideifce. In four years the growing colony formed a second township ; 
and a simple form of government was instituted. Five “select men” 
were to transact all executive business, while the whole body of freemen 
were to hol(^ quarterly meetings and to settle any judicial questions that 
might arise. About the same time some of those who had been banished 
from Massachusetts with Mrs Hutchinson purchased the island of 
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Aquedneck, opposite to Providence. Their constitution was even simpler 
than that of Providence, since they had no “select men,” but only a 
judge, William Coddington. In 1639 this settlement dmded. The 
original settlers moved*to Newport, and .the island was shared between 
the two townships. In 1640 they reunited, wd then a regular 
gove^ment was introduced, ^ith two assistants chosen from each 
township. ' 

In 1637 another colony was formed, which practically secured to the 
English race the whole sea-board from the Kennebec to Long Island. 
The man who had the diief h^d in bringing this about was Theophilus 
Eaton, a leading man in the Baltic Company. As ag^nt for that 
Company he had* sojourned abroad, and hdd subsequently acted as 
English ambassador in Denmark. He was accompanied by men of 
better station and larger means than the generality of emigrants to New 
England. They established themselves at the mouth of the Quinipiac 
river, south of the Connecticut. It is noteworthy that neither they nor 
the settlers at Providence and Aquedneck secured any title except 
by purchase from the Indians. This illustrates the fashion in which 
New England was, as it were spontaneously and half unconsciously, 
emancipating itself from the control of the mother-country. Of all the 
Puritan settlements, this most definitely and uncompromisingly asseiied 
a religious basis for civil sociecy. Not only were the rights of a freeman 
limits to Churd) members, but, when the community met to frame a 
constitution the ministe", Davenport, preached a sermon in which he 
formally laid down the doctrine that Scripture.is a perfect and sufficient 
rule for the conduct of ,civil affairs. 

As the community consisted of a single township no system of 
representation was at firSt necessary. The executive power was vested 
in an elected governor and four assistants. The lown received the name 
of New Haven. Other settlements soon came into existence in the 
neighbourhood, at first, like ,New*'Haven, independent townships. The 
advantages of union however soon became manifest, and what a Greek 
would have called a process of syrmMsmos took place. The exact steps 
are not recorded, but by 1643 New Haven .vas a colony with five 
townships and ^ representative system. The founders of New Haven 
were, in comparison with their neighbours, wealthy men; and the town 
at the outset impressed visitors from Massachusetts with a sense of its 
dignity and even luxury. This however was short-lived ; and, before 
the colony had existed ten years, there were symptoms of commercial 
decline. 

Though Puritanism was the dominant influence in bringing about 
the settlement of New England, yet we aje not to suppose that it was 
the only one. New Hampshire, like New Haven, was formed by a 
process of consolidation out of a number of small independent settle- 
ments, some of them founded by men Vbo wei-e by no means in sympathy 
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with the dominant Puritanism of Massachusetts. The most noteworthy 
of these men were Sir Ferdinando Gorges and Captain John Mason. 
They, with certain other associates, founded a body called the Laconia 
Company, which obtained a^ grant of land M the ‘mouth of the 
Piscataqua. There they set up trading houses not altogether without 
success, and made some fruitless atteihpts to discover mines. Mason 
seems* himself, to have been liberal and«energetic, and to have^ spent 
money freely in furnishing* his colony with the needful equipment. 

In lB35 the territory in question was divided between Gorges and 
Mason, Gorges taking the northern Aoiety, Mason th^t next to 
Massachusetts. On this Mason appears to have bestowed the name of 
New Hampshire^ It will ’be convenient* to use this name ; but it must 
be remembered that it had as yet only a territorial signification, and that 
it was not till later that it designated a political community. Mason 
died soon after 1635. Mlis heirs made no attempt \o carry on his work, 
and the colonists were left to take care of their own interests. 

There were at this time two settlements in occupation of the district 
over which Mason had proprietary rights. One, near the mouth of 
the river Piscataqua, had been founded by David Thompson, an 
independent settler who had originally* established himself in Boston 
Bay, but had withdrawn when Winthrop and his associates occupied 
that district. This had served as the nucleus of the colony formed by 
the Laconia Company. The other settleqienl was fifteen miles iJp the 
river at Cocher o, on land acquired by certain. Bristol and Shrewsbury 
merchants. In 1633, the^ transferred their interest to Lord Saye and 
Sele and Lord Brook, with the result that an Independent congregation 
established itself there. Subsequently many of those who were driven 
from Massachusetts after the great religious stlife found their way int® 
New Hampshire. Some joined the settlers at Cocheco or, as it was now 
called, Dover ; the« others formed a settlement called Exeter further 
sSuth. * Shortly after this a settlement ctdled Hampton was formed in 
' the same neighbourhood* under the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. The 
men of Exeter protested against this as an intrusion on their territory, 
but the protest went udh^^ded. • 

It was soon evident that the best thing which cquld befall these 
settlements was incorporation with Massachusetts. Separtfte agreements 
were 'drawn out in each oise; and the three townships of Piscataqua, 
Dover, and Hampton became part of Massachusetts, retaining certoin 
rights of local government more extensive than those enjoyed by the 
other townships of that colony. 

The territory assigned to Gorges went through much the same 
history as that of Mason. Iq addition to his territorial grant from the 
New England Company, Gorges obtained a charter of proprietorship 
from the King (1639). On the strength of this he drafted a grotesquely 
elaborate constitution, with more 'offices than, there were citizens to fill 
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them. AH that resulted was two small settlements, one at Agamenticus, 
afterwards York, the other at Saco. At the same time other independent 
settlements sprang up within the proper limits of Gorges’ patent. The 
New England' Company, through carel^sness and imperfect surveying, 
made many conflicting and overlapping grants of land. This had a very 
important effect on the future^ history of New England, since it was by 
anneling these that Massachusetts acquired its control ‘Over Maine. 

* « * 

The foundation of Connecticut *and New Haven brought New 
England i®to contact with the settlements of another civilised power. 
In 1626 the Dutch West India Company had established a settlement, 
which extended tip the valley of the Hudsdh and on* to Long Island. 
The settlement, as a whole, bore the name of New Netherlands: the 
chief town, on Manhattan Island, was called .New Amsterdam. This 
colony enjoyed nothing like the highly organised civic life of New 
England, nor even that of Virginia. It was at first little more than a 
trading station, with a scattered community of farmers attached to it, 
holding under non-resident landowners. The governor had almost de- 
spotic power : such control as was enjoyed by the citizens was doled out 
grudgingly by instalments and fenced in by checks which rendered it 
well-nigh valueless. The community depended largely on the Indian 
fur-{r^e. This and its padcity of numbers made it needful to secure 
the good-will of 'the savage?, or, in default of that, to overawe "them;, 
yet the rulers of the celony and the Dutch settlers were conspicuously 
wanting in the capacity to do either. Nor vtas the colony happy in its 
governors. Peter Stuyvesant, who succeeded to office in 1647, was by 
far the best. He was brave, pious, and disinterested, but an austere 
•martinet, utterly withotit that sympathy and flexibility needed in one 
who has to govern a young and expanding community. Between New 
Netherlands and New England there could not but^ be mutual jealousy. 
Before Connecticut became ^ organised community, there were ‘quarrels 
between English and Dutch traders in the ConneCticiSt valley. It was' 
the settled policy of the English to press on southward and to occupy 
the land to whkh the Dutch made a de jure ^im under their patent 
from the Statps-General. To this local source of strife was added 
another froift iibroad. Englishmen had been deeply impressed by the 
unscrupulous slaughter of thwir countrymen by the Dutch at Ambo 3 ma 
(1626) ; and it was not surprising if the next generation believed. Jthat 
the Dutch were capable of inciting the Indians to attack l;he New 
England settlements. Every movement which suggested the possibility 
of such an attempt was viewed with suspicion and alarm. 

Thus a combination of motives, desire for religious and political 
unity, dread not only of Dutch and Indian attacks but of encroachment 
by the British government, and the, want of machinery for deciding 
territorial disputes, all seamed to force upon the settlers the n^d for 
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some union between the various colonies. Negotiations for a federal 
^ union began in 1638, but it was not till 1643 that a confederation was 
actually formed. It included the four colonies of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Haven, and Plymouth. The^ settlers* at Aquedneck 
and Rhode Island more than* once applied for admission, but were 
refused. This was reasonable enough, ^ince their political status was 
wholly different from that of any of the fc^r constituent members. • ’The 
affairs of the confederacy wg:e to be managed by eight commissioners, 
two fromPeach colony. Each coltfny was to make a contiibution propor- 
tionate to its population, to be levied as segmed good to itself. 

T'Jiere weac two obviously weak points in this system. The largest 
colony, Massachusetts, contributed moF 2 than the gther members of 
the confederacy, but it jtieither possessed a larger share of control nor 
derived more benefit from the union than the rest. This begat a sense 
of injustice, which cons^ntly showed itself in arrogant and high-handed 
treatment of the other confederates. Moreover the federal government 
had no means of acting directly on the individual citizens. They 
reipained wholly and exclusively citizens of their own colony. The 
confederation was in fact no more than a permanent league. It is 
significant as showing how far the colonies had already learnt to 
’regard themselves as independent communities, that throughout the 
business of confederation there was no re^rence to the goveramenjt at 
home. ' » • , 

• Tfie natural ascendancy of Massachusetts, an ascendancy due to her 
superior numbers and resources and in no way softened by the manner 
in which it was used, soon made itself felt. Two Frenchmen were 
engaged in dispute over the governorship 'of tile 'province of Acadia; 
one, Chmdes de 1^ Tour, turned to Massachusetts for help. It was given, 
though in a half-heartod and ineffectual fashion, without any consulta- 
tion with the other federated colonies, and in clear violation, if not 
o6 the Jetter, at least of the spirit of the federal constitution. Sub- 
sequently De la ^^our applied to Plymouth, and was promised, though 
it is not certain whether he received, support. The proceedings of the 
two colonies were implicitly though not formally condemned by a 
resolution of the federal commissionera, to the effect that no federated 
colony should allow its subjects to , volunteer in any cmis^ unless with 
the approval of the commissioners. A few years later, it was* rumoured 
abroad that the Dutch were stirring up one of the native tribes, 
the»Nyantics, against the English. In 1653 seven of the eight com- 
missioners actu^ly voted for declaring war on the Dutch and their 
supposed allies. One commissioner only, Bradstreet, stood fast for 
peace ; his colony suppoiicd him, and their influence prevailed. Again, 
in the following year, although Massachusetts actually consented to 
make war oh the Nyantic Indians, yet the half-hearted spirit in which, 
under a Massachusetts captain, tha campaign was conducted, gave rise 
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to grave suspicion and dissatisfaction. In fact it became abundantly 
evident that the ascendancy of Massachusetts was fatal to all those 
purposes for which a confederation exists. 

The chiefs events which befell New England during the time of 
the Commonwealth, besides those already mentioned, were the incor- 
poration of Rhode Island, the annexation of Maine by Massachusetts, 
and .the dealings of the col^hists with the Quakers. ^ 

Though the settlements on the mainland founded by Roger Williams, 
and those on the Aquedneck founded by Coddington, were still distinct, 
they were evidently prepared for union, since in 1643 they had sent 
Williams fb England to act as their representative and to secur? their 
territorial rights^. This was the more necessary', since the commissioners, 
in whom the Long Parliament had vested the government of the plan- 
tations, had made a grant of territory to Massachusetts which would 
have swallowed up< Providence and left the island townships isolated. 
Williams came back with a grant from the commissioners incorporating 
Providence, Portsmouth and Newport under the title of Providence 
Plantations. He also brought a letter to the government of Massa- 
chusetts reproving them for their previous treatment of Williams and 
his followers, but not abrogating the grant to Massachusetts. It was 
not till 1647 that the colonies concerned combined themselves into a 
community. In that year tJhey established a General Assembly of the 
whole*^ body of freemen, a ’governor and a body of assistants, with a 
court of commissioners^ froid the various towns for certain limited pur- 
poses. The history of the General Assembly forms so curious a chapter 
in the history of institutions that it deserves special notice. At first 
it met in the various *townS by rotation. Then, in 1655, a system was 
^introduced whereby every legislative measure was voted on in each town 
separately, and lost if not carried by a majority in each. This strange 
and cumbrous ^stem held good till 1664, when the whole constitution 
was remodelled and an ordinavy representative assembly esfcablislfed. 
'Phe technical name of the Colony was the Colony, of Jlhode Island and 
Providence Plantations; but it was more commonly known as Rhode 
Island, the nauie bestowed by tlie English on ti e island of Aquedneck. 

We come next to Maine. The outbreaK of the Civil War left 
Gorges little, time to attend to the affairs of his colony. He took up 
arms for Ihe King, fought and was taken prisoner at Bristol, and died 
soon after. In the meantime one Edward Rigby had laid claim to the 
soil of Maine under an alleged grant from the New England Company. 
With the consent of Gorges’ and Rigby’s agents the dispute wajs referred 
to the government of Jdassachusetts, which settled the matter, in the 
fashion of Solomon, by dividing the tendtory and allotting three town- 
ships to each claimant. The settlers ‘in the townships , assigned to 
Gorges, after two unsuccessful attempts to communicate with his heirs, 
took their fate in their own hands. • In 1649 the inhabitants of Maine 
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met and declared themselves a body politic, with an elective governor 
and a council representing the different towns. 

It is clear that there were in the various townships of Maine, if 
not a majority, at least a substantial minority who sympathised with 
the religious and political vie6rs of Massachuselts. Even those who 
did not must have fdt that annexation was better than the renewal 
.of tendtorial disputes. The rulers of M^achusetts were wise eqOugh 
to ^ that, thg more gradually ‘the process of annexation was carried 
out, the lass chance there was of resistance or protest. By three separate 
acts of surrender, made in 1651, 1653, an^ 1658, the various townships 
of Maine, by ^ majority vote in each case, accepted the authority of 
Massachusetts. * . 

The treatment of Mrs Hutchinson and Roger Williams effectively 
disposes of the grotesque delusion that New England was, or wished 
to be thought, a home of spiritual freedom. If more complete proof 
were needed, it would be found in the measure meted out to the 
Quakers. In 1656 two Quaker women landed at Boston. They were 
at, once arrested, and carefully isolated; their books were burnt; they 
were themselves charged with witchcraft and in consequence brutally 
handled, and after five weeks’ imprisonment were sent off to Barbados. 
Luckily for them, Eiuhxjott the governor was absent, and they escaped 
scourging, an omission which he regretted qp his return. Scarcely were 
they gone when eight more of the sect appeared and were dealt, with 
in like fashion. The matter was brought before the federal com- 
missioners, who recommended that each colony should take steps to 
exclude the Quakers.*' In* this action they besought the support of 
Rhode Island; but the government of that colohyj with the approval 
of the whole bo<Jy of freemen, answered with, a firm refusal, setting^ 
forth the doctrine of fiteedom of conscience. 

In all the New ^England colonies Acts were passgd excluding or 
punishing the Quakei's; but in none* except Massachusetts did they 
meet with greate?^ severity than would havt been shown to clamorous 
heretics at that day in almost every country of the civilised world. 
•Even Massachusetts w,is not* unanimous. An Act imposing the 
penalty of death in cales of extreme obstinacy was only carried 
after a hard struggle, by a majority, as it would seem, df t^o. Under 
this Act four Quakers were hanged. Ce^in of the Boston clergy 
took a very prominent part in demanding the stringent enforce- 
menlf of severe measures, and in defending the policy of intoler- 
ance. • ' 

The influence of the Restoration made itself felt in New England 
not by specific changes in the machinery of administration, but rather 
by a difference of spirit in its working. The first colony to feel this 
effect was New Haven. Two of the regicides, William Goffe and Edward 
Whalley, had crossed to America *aftd landed in Boston. Thence they. 
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fled, first to Connecticut and then to New Haven. Orders came for 
their arrest. The governors of Massachusetts and Connecticut were 
diplomatic enough to comply formally while they gave no real help. 
The governor of New Haven was less dexterous. He succeeded in 
keeping the secret of the regicides’ esdape, but the nature and memner 
of his answer betrayed his co.nplicity. The fugitives themselves lived 
out JIbeir days in hiding, unmolested. 

New Havep paid dearly for loyalty tp its principles. In 1661. the 
younger John Winthrop, governor ofi’ Connecticut, went to England to 
obtain a charter for his colony. He had little of his father’s definiteness 
or force ol character, but he was genial and attractive, a:iman of varied 
interests, able ^o commend himself to those who differed widely from 
him in religious and political views. He succeeded in obtaining for his 
colony a charter of singular liberality, whick confirmed the existing 
system of government by governor, assistants and deputies. But the 
most important point in the charter was the grant of territory. Like 
the majority of such documents, the grant was confused in its terms, but 
one thing was clear; it was meant to include New Haven, and the 
government of Connecticut intended to enforce that view. One town, 
Southold, at once accepted the new jurisdiction : elsewhere parties were 
divided. The government of New Haven protested and for a while held 
ou{,; and the federal commissioners supported them in their protest. 
But^the determination of Connecticut, backed by the home government, 
was tod strong; and after tht’ee years of bickering the union was accepted. 
One township alone, Ifranford, stood out ; and its inhabitants emigrated 
in a body into the unoccupied territory near*the ‘Delaware, bearing with 
them their civil and ‘ecclesiastical records. In 1663 Rhode Island ob- 
tained from the Crown the same favour that had been granted to Con- 
necticut, a charter defining their boundaries and conkrming their form 
of government. 

The Restomtion gave, as nvght have been expected, the ^gnal»for 
a series of attacks on Massachusetts on the pjud of those many enemi^ 
whom she had made alike by her merits and her errors. The Quakers 
appeared* at first to have won a crowning tripmph. A reprimand to* 
Massachusetts ‘for their treatment was sent bj the King and entrusted 
for delivery to one who had himself been scourged and banished, with 
the result fhat all Quaker prisoner^ were released. In the next year 
the Court of Massachusetts drew up a manifesto at once elaborate in 
substance and temperate in tone, tracing the whole of their existing 
political system to their original charter. This was so far .successful 
that the charter was confirmed, though with the restriction that the 
franchise should be granted irrespective of religious opinion. The 
necessity of “ a sharp law ” against the Quakers was admitted. 

At the same time the i-epresentatives and namesakes of Gorges and 
Mason were endeavouring, by petitjon to the Privy Council, to reassert 
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their territorial rights, while Ferdinando Gorges, the grandson and heir 
^of the founder, was taking steps to assert his authority in Maine. The 
Crown did not uphold Gorges’ claim, but it suspended the question, and 
in 1665 set up a provisional government in Maine of which we know 
but little. In 1668 the government of Massachusetts, with the approval 
of ■ the majority of the inhabitants of Maine, reasserted its authority 
over that district. In 1678 it .finally ejsftinguished Gorges’ claim by 
purchase; and Maine continued incorporated with Massachusetts till 
after the * Revolution. New Ha'mpshire fared differently. The law 
officers of the Crown decided against Masl>n’s territorial claim, but at 
rthe same timt ruled that the territory in question lay outside the 
jurisdiction of M^sachusetts. Thereupon the Crown, 'in 1679, created 
New Hampshire a separate province with a governor, a council, and 
a representative assembly. The first governor and at least one of the 
council were loyal citizens of Massachusetts ; and the provinces remained 
friendly. 

The last quarter of the seventeenth century was in every way a time 
of trouble for Massachusetts. Si’nce the extinction of the Pequods there 
had been only one native tribe, the Pokanoket Indians, numerous and 
strong enough to be a source of danger. Their relations with the 
English settlers were continuously friendly till about 1670, when they 
were under the leadership of an able andnvarlike young chief caSed 
Metacapi, better known by the English name of Philip. For some y'fears 
there were alarming rumours of Indian hostility. In 1674 an Indian 
convert warned the English that there was danger. He was soon 
after murdered. Suspicion fell upon Philip, who anticipated an attack 
by falling on the settlements at the southern extremity of Plymouth. 
The settlers were ill-prepared ; and, as we have i»en, the machinery for 
united action was cumbrdus and ineffective. Moreover the nature of an 
Indian invasion, as carried on by small parties making sudden and rapid 
inroads, nendered combined operations almost impossible. Every village 
had to become a foi'tified jibst and fight for ite own hand. In November 
a day of humiliation was hel^ at Boston; and the proceedings are 
mstructive. The sins wEjjch had brought this calamity on the colony 
were chiefly neglect of worship, extravagance in apparel, fhe wearing of 
long hair, and lenity towards the Quakers. ' It is clear from tfle accounts 
left us by one who took a conspicuous part in the war that the English 
threw away no small advantage by their universal suspicion of all Indians, 
and by their consequent neglect to use even those who were friendly 
for scoutirig and irregular fighting. 

When once the first rush of invasion was baffied, the superior 
resources of the civilised race were certain, if numbers were anything 
like equal, to; secure victory. The settlers could import supplies ; the 
savage engaged in war must neglect his hunting and fislung, and 
starvation must follow. In 1676, after nearly two years of warfare, th^' 
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Indian power was wholly broken, and Philip was hunted down and slain. 
Henceforth New England never had to dread the power of the savages 
save as a weapon wielded by the French rulers of Canada. The war, no 
doubt, brought with, it heavy loss in life and in the destruction of farm- 
buildings, garnered crops and live-stock ; but all these are losses which 
can be quickly made good in the expansive life of a young community. 

Simultaneously with this conflict an Indian war yras being waged 
in Maine and New Hampshire, provoked mainly by the wanton and 
brutal murder of an Indian child and fly the misconduct of an Englishman, 
who, being commissioned ib arrest some. Indians charged with killing 
settlers, used his authority to kidnap and sell friendlp natives. This 
war was in every way humiliating to the English. It was marked by at 
least one act of gross treachery on their part ; finally they had to buy 
peace by the humiliating expedient of paying a corn-tax to the savages. 

New England*' soon found itself beset by dangers of another kind. 
At the Restoration the administration of the colonics was vested in 
special commissioners. In 1675 it was transferred to a committee of 
the Privy Council. During those fifteen years Parliament had passed 
a succession of Acts making up a definite system of restrictions on 
colonial trade. The chief features of the system were that only English 
vessels and English subjects might trade with the colonies; that the 
colonists were restricted to 'English ports for most of their exports and 
all'^tlfieir imports ; and that certain duties were imposed on intercolonial 
trade. The duty of enforcing these regulations was vested in revenue 
officers appointed in England by the Commis^oneis of Customs. 

The newly creat^ colpnial authority at once took measures for the 
more stringent enforcement of this system, and to that end sent out 
a special commissioner, as he would now be called, “"Edward Randolph, 
to inquire and report. Randolph reported sp^ifically on the systematic 
violation of Che Revenue Acts by the New Englanden?, and more 
generally on their factious^and 'disloyal temper. It was no dodbt largely 
due to him that legal proceedings were taken against the charter of 
Massachusetts. Agents from Massachusetts protested and entreated in 
vain. In 1684 the charter was annulled by a decree of the Court of 
Chancery. I,t seemed as if the accession of James II had brought ruin 
to the constitutional rights, hot onl^’ of Massachusetts, but of the whole 
body of New England colonies. The King himself had experience as a 
colonial proprietor, and an honest, though it might be a narrow and 
unintelligent interest in colonial administration. He saw that it was 
of the greatest importance to bind the colonies together for admini- 
strative and defensive purposes, but he attempted the task in a manner 
which showed that he had not the faintest sense of the difliculties 
with which it was beset. 'The whole territory from thfe Delaware to 
the St Croix was consolidated into, a single province and placed under 
the governorship of Colonel Sir Edmund Andros, a man of good private 
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character and of some colonial experience, a brave soldier, and more 
honest than most public men of that day, but wholly wanting in the 
intelligence and power of conciliation needed for the task before him. 
As a staunch churchman he W98 certain to be ‘unacceptable to the 
people of Massachusetts. 

In Rhode Island and Plymouth, where there was no influential c^pss 
tenaciously wedded to political privilege, .Asidros met with little of no 
resisthnce. In Connecticut, whSn Andros presented himself tind demanded 
the smrrender of the charter, it weis lefused and the document itself 
hidden, if tradition be true, in, an oak-tree. TChe struggle against Andros 
?n Massachusetts, where the township of ^pswich refused to pay taxes 
levied without the*consent of the representatives, bore cbnsiderable like- 
ness to the proceedings of the revolutionists eighty years later. In 
each case the colonists were not so much resisting actual oppression as 
wailing against a system under whidi gross oppression would become 
possible. In each case popular opinion was stirred up by exaggeration 
and even slander. Thus Andros^ a staunch churchman and a loyal and 
gallant soldier, was accused of seeking to convert the Indians to Popery 
and of encouraging them to massacre the settlei*s. In each case the 
administrators were tactless and blundering, and by their half-hearted 
tyranny at once excited opposition and failed to crush it. The parallel 
is incomplete in that, in the first instance, happily fo|; both countries, 
the drama was cut short by external intervention, instead of Mwlfing 
itself out to its natural climax; while the encrsachments planned by 
James and entrusted io Andros were more far-reaching and more 
destructive to liberty than anything devised by .George III and his 
advisers. 

Representation *was swept away; all administration, legislation and 
taxation were vested in Ihe governor and council. That council was, 
as vacancies arose, to ‘be nominated by the King. Moitover all sense 
of s&uritf in property was overthrown by an jpstruction given to Andros 
to require that freSi titles* to land should be taken out and paid for. 
•^ere was no regular machinery left through which the whole colony 
could make a formal an<|( constitutional protest. The *townsmen of 
Ipswich, in their public meeting, protested against a rate Jevied by any 
authority but an elected assembly.* For this action six of fhe leading 
men wete fined and declared incapable of oifioe ; and an order was issued 
that no town should hold a meeting mom than once a year. Increase 
Mather, an Independent minister of distinction and practical ability, 
was thereupon sent to England to plead the cause of the colonists. 
Like Penn, he accepted as genuine that policy of toleration whereby 
James was trying to win the good-will of the dissenters, and ingratiated 
himself with ^some of the most imscrupulous of James' supporters, 
though, unlike Penn, he did not pprsue that policy so thoroughly and 
so overtlyr as to forfeit the good-will of those ^oon to be in power. 
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In April, 1689, the news of William’s landing at Torbay was 
brought to New England by one John Winslow, who had with him- 
copies of the Prince's declaration. Andros, instead of frankly confiding 
the news to the people and abiding the issue, imprisoned Winslow for 
attempting to circulate seditious documents. For a fortnight things 
were in suspense, the air full" of vague rumours. Then the people , of 
Boston rase, being supported* by two armed parties from the country, one 
apparently at Charlestown, which was separated from Bo.ston by a naiTow 
strip of water, the other at the neck which joined the town to the main- 
land. Andros took refuge sn the fort at the end of the town. The 
main part of his troops were in the castle on an island tw'o miles off. If 
Andros had been the butcher that his enemies professed to think him he 
might have caused much bloodshed. He was no coward ; and the ease 
with which he suffered himself to be overpowered and captured showed 
that he had no wi.sh to fight the hopeless battle of a deposed Papist. 
As in England, an elected convention was established as a provisional 
government. In the other New England colonies there was no need for 
any exercise of force. The adherents of Andros, deprived of their head, 
m6ide no attempt to carry on the work of administration; and in each 
colony the pre-existing machyiei*y of government came again, as it were 
automatically, into force. 

I Yet the Revolution of 1.688 did not leave the constitutional life of 
Ne^t England im'changed. The forfeiture of the Massachusetts jpharter 
might \ave been brought about in a corrupt fashion, but it had been 
effected by legal process. The King and his advisers were no doubt 
morally pledged to a regard for constitutional rights and representative 
institutions. But it ivas also very certain that William would look with 
more anxiety than his predecessor on the possibility of French invasion, 
and would be slow to grant any privileges which would interfere with 
combined resis|^nce. Accordingly when a new djarter was granted to 
Massachusetts, no changes of great importance were introduced? There 
were to be, as before, a'‘ governor, a couKcil , and: a representative 
assembly. The governor, lieutenant-governor and secretary were to 
be appointed by the Crown, and all judicial ai d military appointments" 
were to be vesled in the governor. The francnise was no longer limited 
to church-tnerfibers, but granted on a property qualification. At the 
same tim'e popular rights were secured by the provision that the council, 
though at the outset nominated by the Crown, was thereafter to be 
chosen by the General Court, consisting of the governor, council and 
house of representatives. The old religious oligarchy became a thing of 
the past. Henceforth Massachusetts was an ordinaiy Crown colony, 
enjoying constitutional rights neither greater nor less than those gi'anted 
to any such community. 

Territorially Massachusetts both gained and lost. Plymouth was 
incorporated with the larger colony, apparently without any protest or 
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disapproval. On the other hand one Allen, who had bought the rights 
of Mason's heirs, contrived, as it would seem through the corrupt con- 
nivance of an English official, to get the territory of New Hampshire 
separated from Massachusetts. himself was •appoints governor ; 

there was to be a council nominated partly by him, partly by the Crown, 
and. a representative assembly elected by tAe freeholders. There was jro 
declaration to show how far this was intended to be permanent. In* the 
case df the other two colonies^ Connecticut and Rhode llland, the law 
officers of the Crown decided thaf the forfeiture of their charters by 
James was invalid. 


MARYLAND. 

We must now go back to a colony whose oingin was nearly contem- 
porary with that of Massachusetts. In 1632 George* Calvert, the liret 
Lord Baltimoro, a Roman Catholic, received from Charles I a grant of 
land immediately to the north of Virginia. He had already tried to 
form a settlement in Newfoundland. The severity of the climate and 
the hostility of certain Presbyterians settled there led him to give up the 
attempt. With his company he emigrated to Virginia. There he 
fared no better. The colonial government required him to take the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance, and thereby to renounce the spiritual 
and ecclesiastical authority of the Pope. Baltimore, as a peer, Vas 
exempted from the second of these oaths; and it is doubtful whether 
any authority resident .m Virginia had a right to administer either. 
Instead of resisting, however, Baltimore withdrew^ , 

In the same month in which Baltimore received the grant he died. 
The grant was confirmed to his son and successor* Cecilius, and was em- 
bodied in a charter giving not only territorial but also political rights. 
The colony thus constituted was the first instance in which a portion of the 
rights of Sovereignty inherent in the Crown was transfen’ed to a subject. 
The proprietor was^authorised to make laws with the advice of the ftee- 
ipen or their representatives; that is to say, a system of populaa govern- 
ment was suggested, but sdvaguely as haidly to impose on the proprietor 
any definite restriction. Tne Crown divested itself of any. right to levy 
taxes within the colony. All churches and’ places of worship^were to be 
consecrated according to the ecclesiastical lawa of the Chui'ch of England. 
It does, not appear certain what liberty of worship was left to Roman 
Catholics; but we may at least say that tlie religion of the proprietor 
was allowed only a subordinate position. 

In the autumn of 1633 Baltimore sent out three hundred emigi-ants 
under his brother Leonard, acconjpanied by two priests belonging to the 
order of Jesus: In material matters the colony was prosperous from the 
outset. It is evident tliat the settjere were both well ^osen and well 
provided. The social and industrial organisation of tlie colony proceetled 
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on the same lines as those of Virginia. There were small independent 
proprietors^ tilling their own land, and large estate-holders working 
with gangs of indented servants; and, as in Virginia, the economical 
advantages of the latter system virtually crushed the former out of 
existence. The constitution of the colony eventually conformed to the 
normal pattern with a governor and two chambers; but some years 
elapsed before it definitely •took that shape. As in* the case of other 
colonies, the primary assembly of freemen preceded a representative- 
assembly, and only gave way to it as the colony expanded. As else- 
where, toe, the deputies an'd the council sat together. The proprietor 
seems at first to have claimed the right to place his o\m nominees oh 
the coxmcil without any limit of number. In 1647^ however, the two 
chambers were separated; and the pi*oprietor’s "right to create councillors 
became practically innocuous. 

The relations of the settlers with the savages were friendly; and the 
only hostilities in which they were engaged were with their civilised 
neighbours. At the very outset, as we have seen, there was no friendly 
feeling between Virginia and the proprietor of Maryland; and events 
soon widened the breach. The dispute was the first of a type which we 
shall meet almost continuously in colonial history, a quaiTel due to the 
reckless and slovenly fashion in which the English government dealt with 
th6 soil of the New World, by granting tracts with no precise definition 
of boundaries, and in some cases almost openly and avowedly "making 
grants that overlapped! This was manifestly the case with Virginia and 
Maryland. A tract of sea-coast nearly a hundred-tniles long was included 
in each grant. The, islai^d of Kent, just off' the coast, and at the 
northern end of the debatable land, was a point of special importance. 
It was used as a trading station by a small com][)any of Virginian 
merchants, and so early as 1625 contained a hundred settlers. It was 
separated from'^the rest of Virginia by a stretch of unoccupied territory. 
The utility of the island fqr the Indian trade made it specially desirable 
to Virginia; proximity seemed to attach it natifraliy to Maryland; its 
detached' and therefore vulnerable position made it specially important 
that the place^should be held definitely and se^rrely; while the character 
of Claybome, the manager of the trading station, enterprising, vm- 
scrupulous,^and a strong Protestarh;, made it certain that the claims 
of Virginia would be resolutely upheld. The Virginians in the first 
instance appealed to the Committee of the Privy Council foy the 
Plantations and to the Crown, and got from both an equivpcal reply. 
The advisers of the Crown suggested a compromise; but it was dear that 
nothing was further from the thoughts of either side. In 1635 the 
crews of a pinnace belonging to Claybome and of two vessels sent out by 
Calvert came to blows ; and lives were lost on both sides.' No decisive 
result was reached, and the Isle of Kent remained a source of possible 
dispute till the matter became an incident in a wider struggle. 
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In 1644 the colony became entangled in the Civil War. Calvert and 
Jngle, an ally of Claybome, had each received letters of marque, the 
former from the King, the latter from the Parliament. Ingle and 
Claybome then made a successful raid into Maryland, seiSing the chief 
settlement, St Mary’s, and putting Calvert to flight. They failed 
however to hold what they had acquire^., A year later Calvert djed. 
Baltimore showed. the flexibility of his principles by appointing his 
successor one W illiam Stone, a Protestant. He had shown tne same eclectic 
temper by*admitting as colonists fhose congregations of Nonconformists 
who had been banished from .Virginia. Thfe new-comers do not seem to 
have felt any special gratitude to Baltimore for his tolerance, and were 
prepared to make common cause against him with the iflhabitants of the 
Isle of Kent and other disaffected persons. 

It seemed at first as if the authority of Parliament and of the 
Protectorate would be accepted in Maryland as quielly as in the other 
colonics. In 1652 Stone and apparently all the settlers acknowledged 
the authority of the parliamentary commissioners. The commissioners 
did not formally revoke Baltimore’s patent; but they may be said to 
have done so implicitly by deciding that wits should run not in his 
name, but in that of the authority appointed by Parliament, the keepers 
of the liberties of England. 

For two years after this the commissioners remain^ practical^ flie 
supreme authority. But in 1654 the Proprietor took advantage'of*the 
establishment of the Protectorate to reassert his rights. His contention 
was that the authority, of ihe commissioners had lapsed, and that he, 
Baltimore, stood in exactly the same position ,towaijls.the Protectorate as 
previously towards the Crown. The commissioners at once met this by a 
fresh assertion of atithoritjyr. Having disfranchised all Homan Catholics 
and so secured a compliant assembly, they declared that settlers might 
occupy land without ntaking any declaration of loyalty to ^he Proprietor. 
Bali!imor(fs party at once resisted what woul(^ virtually involve the over- 
throw of his territi*.’ial*proprietorship. Stone took up arms against the 
{;pmmissioners, but was defeated and taken prisoner. What Baltimore 
failed to do by force he ejected, however, by diplomacy.* In 1656 he 
petitioned the Protector for the restoration of his authority. At the 
same time a claim was being made «n behalf of Virginia, averting tlie 
rights of that colony over the territory of Maryland. The result was a 
comproimise whereby Baltimore’s proprietary rights were restored in full 
smd tl?e claims of Virginia abandoned, while in return Paltimore granted 
an indemnity to those who had opposed him. 

Two years later a somewhat obscure dispute broke out. The 
Assembly claimed to have full legislative rights and to be independent 
of all authority save that of the Crown. They were countenanced in 
this, if not instigated to it, by tl^e .governor, Josias Fendall, who in 
the previous disputes had acted as a partisan of. Baltimore. The time 
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of the outbreak was, however, ill-chosen. Hardly had it taken place 
when the news of the Restoration aiTived ; and the Proprietor was able 
to re-establish his authority with nothing more than a show of force. 

The histOiy' of the colony under the restored Stewarts is uneventful, 
and it continued to develop a social ana industrial life closely resembling 
that of Virginia. Its tranquillity was undisturbed save by boimdary 
disputes, towards the end oft the period, with the newly-founded colony 
of Pennsylvania and with Virginia. The Proprietor, Lord Baltivnore, 
who had succeeded his father in 167d, also came into collision with the 
home government respecting a collector of customs appointed by the 
Crown, whom he first refused to assist and then illegally imprisoned, 
finally conniving, at least ex pod facto, in his mm’der. Por this action 
he was censured by the Privy Council. 

How completely the colony had separated itself from the creed of its 
founder was shown by its action at the Revolution of 1688. In every 
county save one the adherents of William and Mary asserted their 
authority unchallenged ; and a convention was established. There seems 
to have been no violence ; the Pi'otestant majority and the adherents of 
the Proprietor both laid their case before the King. William and his 
advisers took the reasonable view that a settlement held by a Roman 
Catholic Proprietor in the very heart of the English colonial empire 
m<ast bfe a source of dangew The political rights of the Proprietor were 
amlullcd, and Maryland was constituted a Crown colony, but, without 
any prejudice to Baltimore’s territorial position. In 1715 his son, the 
fourth Lord, became a Protestant. It was^thepefore held that his full, 
rights revived. Sych influence as that change had on the fortunes of 
the colony will come before us at a later stage. 

THE CAROLINAS. 

In 1629 Sir Robert, afterwards Chief Justice, Heath, obt.rined irom 
the Crown a grant of land to the south of Virginia, to which, out of 
respect to the King, he gave the name of Carolina. Of this gi-ant there 
came no practical result. In 1663 the whole jiand between Virginia, and 
Florida was granted to eight patentees, among them Lord Albemarle, 
Sir Anthbny Ashley (afterwards lord Shaftesbury), and Sir William 
Berkeley. Tliis grant not only gave to tlie Proprietors territorial rights 
and political authority, but, unlike any that had preceded it, (t made 
provision, at least in an elementary form, for a coastitution, since it 
provided for assemblies of freeholders with legislative powers. The 
settlement of Carolina w^as largely carried out by that indirect or, as 
one may call it, secondary process of colonisation which we have already 
seen at work in Connecticut. The colonists were (Pawn not solely, nor 
even mainly, from the mother-country, but from New England, Virginia 
and Barbados. 
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It will save possibilities of confusion to enumerate the different 
settlements by which the soil of Carolina was occupied. These were; 
(1) a settlement from Virginia on Albemarle River, which became the 
nucleus of North Carolina; (2) a settlement from New England near 
Cape Fear, which was dispersed and absorbed into (1) ; (3) a settlement 
from Barbados, also nhar Cape Fear; 1[4) a settlement direct from 
England. This la§t changed its habitation jnore than once, absorbed (3) 
in the course of its wanderings, and finally grew into Sfeuth Carolina. 
Of the settlers from Massachusetfe we know but little. At one time 
their condition was such that a collection fot their help had tp be made 
•n the. parent* colony. The process of emigration from Virginia is 
equally obscure. ^11 we know definitely* is that in September, 1663, 
the new Proprietors divvied their province into two, and that the 
northern section was alrgady settled. The instructions given by the 
Proprietors to the governor of the northern half 'constituted it for 
the time being as something like a democracy. Hie elective Assembly 
was invested with the appointment of officers, the establishment of law 
courts, and the military defence of the colony. 

In 1667 the Proprietors of Carolina put forth a most elaborate 
co'nstitutiou, attributed, though on inconclusive evidence, to John Locke, 
who was their secretary. The Proprietors more than once thought it 
worth while to modify it in form, but tlney never made any* serious 
attempt to enforce it as a working system. Meanwhile the AssenjBly of 
the northern settlement was dealing with the needs of the colony in a 
, wholly practical way, by peigsing certain regulations which show us what 
they intended the colony to be and help us to understand what it 
bemrae. For five yeai-s from its foundation no settler was to be legally 
liable for any debt incuiTcd outside the colonyi No tax was to be 
levied on newcomers for* a year. Marriage was valid if there was a 
declaration of mutu§,l consent before the governor. • A colony so 
adnrtnisttS'ed might seem a panulise to* the bankrupt and the pauper. 
Ijb is no exaggeraticwi te sa^^ that the history*of North Carolina for the 
next fifty years is little more than a dreary and uninstructive record of 
disputes and insurrections. The colony indeed seems to, have reached 
that chronic state of anarehy when the imprisonment and^ deposition of 
a governor is a passing incident which haMly influences the^ifr of the 
community. . 

In the meantime a province was growing up in the southern half of 
the territory whose life, though it did not wholly escape the same class 
of disturbances as beset the sister colony, was on the whole vigorous 
and prosperous. In 1670, after a careful survey of the country, the 
Proprietors established a colony at Charleston. The constitution was 
a libei-al one> since the freemen were not only to elect a house of 
representatives, but also to nominate ten out of twenty councillors. 

The instructions given by the Proprietors for the colony at Charleston 
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edmed at preventing that tendency to scatter over the face of the 
country which marked the growth of Virginia. Every freeholder was tp 
have, in addition to his country estate, a town-lot of one-twentieth the 
extent of his whole domain. This foreshadowed, though it can hardly 
be thought to have caused, the future development of South Carolina. 
Instead of a society of landholder, each living on his own estate, it 
was '•rather a society of wealthy traders living at Charleston and owning 
plantations inland. But this was due not so mudi to any deliberate 
design on the part of the Proprietors as to natural conditions — the 
existence pf one first-rate hferbour and the insalubrious and unattractive 
character of the inland country, especially near the co&st. This coni- 
centration of vhe active lil'e of the colony in (jlharleston had an 
impoiiant influence on the political histoiy cf the colony, by checking 
the development of local representation. The whole body of freemen 
met together at the capital and there elected a House of Representatives. 
This system was at once the result and the reacting cause of the 
backwardness of the country districts. It lasted till 1717, when the 
ordinary method of electing by counties was substituted. 

Of the first colonists of South Carolina only a portion came direct 
from England. The rest joined at Barbados, whence also came William 
Sayle, the governor. This no doubt had its effect in assimilating the life 
of the ‘new colony to that of the West Indies. In one way this had 
a baneful effect on the future of the colony. Under the repognised 
economic conditions of that day slavery was certain to spring up ; and 
it was also certain that in such a climate tl\e labom-ing class could not,j 
like that of Virgiijia, consist largely of w^hite men. Only the negro or 
the native could work in tlie climate of South Carolina. The colonists, 
accustomed to impose -slavery on the weak and unresisting population of 
the West Indies, made a similar attempt with the Indians of the mainland, 
but, as might have been foreseen, with very different results. The 
proximity of the Spaniard on flie southern frontier would ha<e be4h in 
any case a source of danger. Instead of leslsening l^iis by securing the 
alliance of the savages, the settlers by repeated acts of kidnapping drovp 
the natives into alliance with the Spaniard^, while on the other hand 
they incurred, the great displeasure of their southern neighbours by the 
encourageinent which they gave to pirates. It is just to the Proprietors 
to say that they saw this danger and did their best to prevent both these 
practices. 

The dread of Indian attack and Spanish invasion was probably one 
of the influences which were at work to keep the settlers concentrated in 
Charleston. For the first quarter of a century of its existence nothing 
worse befell the colony than isolated Indian raids. But in 1701 war 
between Spain and England was imminent; and the colonists heard 
that a Spanish captain in command of 900 Indians was on his way 
to. attack them. In order to anticipate tlie blow, James Moore, a 
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political adventurer, but a man of considerate courage and capacity, 
^as sent with 100 English and 800 Indian allies against the Spanish 
town of St Augustine. The town was unfortified and fell an easy 
prey, and the inhabitants took i-efuge with mojst of their property 
in the fort. The assailants haJ no siege appliances; and, while they 
were sending to Jamai(!a for cannon, twd Spanish vessels came to the 
help of* the besieged. Moore then withdi^w with some booty. Next 
year die made another raid on a somewhat larger scale and with more 
success. These inroads appear to*have kept the Spaniards in check for 
a while. The position of Charleston, with its long tract of swamp 
along the southern coast, protected it eflectually against an attack by 
land. But in 170^ it was assaulted by a Combined French and Spanish 
fleet. Yellow fever broke; out in the town, and many of the inhabitants 
fled inland. But the governor. Sir Nathaniel Johnstone, gallantly 
supported by those who .remained, routed the hostile fleet and secured 
230 prisoners. 

A new factor of discoi*d was now introduced into the life of the 
colony. Dissenters were a numerous and influential part of the com- 
immity; it is even said, though this may be doubted, that they foi’med 
a ‘majority. In 1696 their liberty of conscience had been secured by 
special enactment. Lord Granville, the Palatine, or head of the Board 
of Proprietors, was one of that party of ohurchmen who wer^ trying 
to crush the dissenters by pressing on the 0‘ccasionar Conformity* Bill. 
^Phe same spirit now showed itself in the policy of the Church party 
^ among the settlers. In^l704 they passed an Act reejuiring from members 
of the Assembly a declaration of conformity and the reception of the 
sacrament. Should a candidate refuse to qi*alify,*a fresh writ was not 
issued, but the n^jxt candidate on the list obtained the seat. The 
defeated party appealed ^to the Crown, and the Queen vetoed the Act. 
The constitutional propriety of this might be doubtful. ^Phere could be 
no two opinions as to its substantial eqrftty. 

.. It was clear byjthis,tiiife that the Proprietors had given up any idea 
of securing organic unity between their two provinces. I^ominally 
indeed there was one governor for both ; but he resembled a governor 
of Virginia in that his conhexion with the northern province was merely 
titular, and the duties were discharged by a deputy. In 17W. a dispute 
broke out between two claimants for this offieg, Thomas Cary and Edward 
Hyde;' and something like a little civil war followed. Hyde prevailed and 
Cary ‘fled. He appears to have made some overtiu'es to the Tuscarora 
Indians tof support his cause. This may have led to ‘what followed, an 
onslaught by the Tuscaroras upon the colony. The principal destruction 
fell on a settlement of refugees from the German Palatinate. South 
Carolina sent a force to the assistance of her neighbours; and the 
Indians were, it was supposed, brought to terms. But almost immediately 
after the troops had withdrawn a* fresh onslaught was made. Again 
cn. I. 
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help was sent from South Gu'olina. This time the work was done 
effectually, and the Tuscaroras were virtually annihilated. 

Scarcely was North Carolina relieved from the dread of an Indian 
invasion when a similar blow fell on the southern colony. It came from 
the Yamassees, an Indian tribe in alliance with the Spaniards. In 1710 
three separate bands made a' concerted onslaught on the colony, and 
200 ^ttlers fell. Happily Ijhe governor, Charles Craven, was not only 
a man of vigour and courage but enjoygd to the full the confidence 
and good-will of the settlers. An Indian raid might be furioUs, but the 
temper of the savage and his lack of resources always deprived it of 
endurance; and, before the year was out, the colony wasiiagain in,safety< 
Soon afterwards' an expeditidn had to be undei*taken against pirates. 
These successive operations left the colopy in no little financial 
embarrassment. At every turn some cause of dispute and ill-feeling 
arose between the colonists and the Proprietors. At length, in 
December, 1719, the Assembly formally threw off the authority of the 
Proprietors and elected a govenior under the Crown. The governor, 
the son of Sir Nathaniel Johnstone, did his best to uphold the authority 
of the Proprietors, but to no purpose. The advisers of the Crown 
accepted the situation and ^ent out Francis Nicholson, an experienced 
and fairly competent colonial official, to administer and pacify the 
provinbb. In the northern . province thei-e was no attempt on the pai-t 
of iKe;. colonists to throw off the authority of the Proprietoi's; but they 
had by this time come to perceive clearly that it was an irksome and 
profitless burden, and in no way worth retaining without the southern 
colony. In 1729 the Proprietors siuTentfered, for an equivalent in 
money, the whole of their rights over the noidliem province; and the 
two Caroliuas passed into the condition of oixl inary Cfowu colonies. 


NEW YOR^t AND DELAWARE. 

The Dutch colony of the New Netherlands has becrvalready mentioned. 
When iriu 1664 the English government, with no ade<]uate provocation^ 
declared war pn the United Provinces, the one definite result was the 
captirre of this colony. At the very outbreak of the war Charles II 
granted tos^his brother the Duke of, York the whole territory from the 
Connecticut to the Delaware. Morally speaking, the seizui'e was little 
better than a piece of buccaneering. In the result however one cannot 
doubt the substantial advantage to all concerned. Without c&ntrol 
over the valley of the Hudson it would have been impossible for’ England 
to offer solid and united resistance to France. Yet one can hardly 
believe that a French colonial empire stretching from the St Lawrence 
to the Mississippi would have been either possible or de.s4rable. That 
unhappy state of things, during which America was the battlefield of 
European powers, would have been prolonged; and independence, if it 
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had ever come, would have coAe piecemeal to a atring of disconnected 
commimities incapable of forming an organic whole. At the same 
time we need not suppose that any such far-sighted views influenced 
Charles II and his advisers. A more effective reason pi’obably was that 
the existence of a Dutch settlemosit in the midst of the English colonies 
made an effective administration of the Navigation Laws and a com- 
prehensive commercial system almost impossible. If the subsequent 
advantage, we may almost say the necessity, of the conyuest might be 
held^o ju^ify it, so not less did tljp manner in which it was earned out. 
Neither the States-General nor the Dutch West India Company had so 
^ealt with the New Netheriands as to ^eget any spirit <Jf loyalty. 
When an English fleet appeared before New Amsterdam, the governor, 
Peter Stuyvesant, ‘found it impossible to rouse the settlers to effective 
resistance; and on August 5i9, 1664, the English flag floated over the 
settlement. The conquest of the settlements along; the valley of the 
Hudson was as easy and as complete as that of the capital. The name 
of New York was thereupon given to both the city and the province. 

One incident connected with the conquest of Fort Orange, afterwards 
Albany, deserves mention. The chief Indian power in the neighbourhood 
of the English settlers was that of the Five Nations, called by the French 
the Iroquois, often by the English the IVfohawks, a name which really 
belonged only to one of the five constituent tribes. Their pi^icy 
marked by a definiteness and continuity rare amon^ .savages. Their 
hunting-grounds — for in no other sense can one speak of Indian twritoiy 
— extended from the St Inwrence to the hills west of Carolina; and they 
held a number of the sVnalltr tribes in a state of semi-vassalage. Their 
friendship was of vital importance to the English. • Twice only, so far as 
authentic na^ords show, had there been up to this time any dealings 
between the Iro(juois an^ the New Englanders; and on each occasion 
the English befriended a small party who had wandered as far as the 
seayjoast* An embasSy from the Five Nations now met Cartwright the 
English commander, at Faft Orange, and received from him promises of 
help and of the continuance of that trade which had existed between 
the Indians and the Dutch. Thus was laid the foundation of a 
friendship whose value to *the English it is scarcely possible to overrate. 

By singular good fortune the task of annexation fell into the hands 
of one of the few men in England wlio could have been found thoroughly 
equal to it. The character of Richard Nicol'ls reminds one of those men 
whose ■ wisdom, firmness, and forbearance, shown alike in military and 
diplomati* victories, have built up our Indian Empire. His clemency 
was not that of indifterence: it went hand in hand with a thoughtful 
policy of construction. The antecedents of the colony had no doubt 
done a good deal to lighten his task. Not only was there no loyalty to 
Dutch rule ahd no organised political life, but one may almost say that 
there was no nationality. The stsrtetnent that eighteen languages were 
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spoken in the streets of New Amsterdam’ might be an exaggeration, but 
there can be no doubt as to the cosmopolitan character of the settlement. 
In addition to the Dutch population there were Walloons, SwedesJ 
Lutherans from Germany, and Waldenses from Piedmont, while the 
possibilities of comnfiercial profit hod sufficed to attract Jews and 
Armenians. But most import 9 .nt of all in the pnesent connexion was the 
number and the influential position of emigrants fronj New England. 
On Cong Island settlements had sprung up, founded by emigrants from 
New Haven anS Connecticut, and in ^very respect conformin^to the life 
and usages of New England. It is moreover clear that the English 
were treated by Stuyvesant with an amount of favour ^^vhich oflende^ 
the Dutch ; and at least one Englishman held office under him. Thus, 
before the actual conquest took place, the colony hdd been in a great 
measure anglicised. ® 

Nicolls, however, did not yield to the temptation of endeavouring to 
set up anything like a system of race ascendancy. Practically, for 
administrative purposes, he divided the province into an English- 
speaking and a Dutch-speaking district, and dealt with each on separate 
principles. In February, 1666, a convention of repi’esentatives from the 
English-speaking towns met at Hempstead on Long Island. Acting in 
concert with them Nicolls drew up a code of laws and instituted a 
system of local government. Each township was invested with powers 
of ftssessment, and was to elect a court of overseers with judicial powers 
in i^idl civil cases. The ecclesiastical system was to be *one of 
denominational endowriient. Each township was to have a church, the 
denomination being chosen by the majority of thS freemen. Practically 
their choice was lin>ited to . the reformed Churches, as no one might be 
appointed a minister who had not received Protestant ordination. The 
'Dutch townships of New York and Albany l^ept each its mayor and 
aldermen, with judicial powers. It is clear that no attempt was made 
to inteifere witii the use of the, Dutch language. '' Nor were ^ny steps 
taken towards consolidating the whole colony under one representative 
government. 

< * 
There was’ one portion of the English Q;)nquest which might be 
regarded as, for all practical purposes, a separate province. In 1638 
the governinent of Sweden had formed a colony on the southern bank of 
the Delaware. Unjust though the English conquest might be, yet the 
Dutch had estopped themselves from any right of complaint by the 
measure which they had dealt out towards the Swedes. The claim of 
the Dutch Company to the soil occupied by the Swedes was not one 
whit better than the claim of England to the Hudson. Yet in 1656 
Stuyvesant, acting under the instructions of the Company, had attacked 
and annexed the Swedish settlement. The Dutch West India Company, 
instead of retaining the territory, . scld it to the city of Amsterdam, 
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which established a colony of its own there by the name of New Amstel. 
When Nicolls had completed his conquest of New Amsterdam he 
detached Robert Carr, one of his subordinates, to reduce the settlement 
on the Delaware. Carr’s severity to the twice-conquered ^edes was the 
one exception to the humanity ahd moderation shown by the English. 

• In 1673 England and Holland were again at war. Nicolls’ successor, 
Francis Lovelace, in careless confidence, took no measures for securing’the 
colony. Wben a Dutch fleet, of twenty -three ships with eixteen hundred 
men on board appeared before New York resistance was manifestly 
useless. Albany and the settlements on the right bank of the Hudson 
» 9 iid the outlying province on 'the Delaware all yielded. Only*the towns 
of English descent on Long Island, suppflrted by Connecticut, held put. 
The Dutch reoccupation did not last out a whole year. In accordance 
with the Treaty of Westminster (1674) the whole of the reconquered 
territory was restored to England. Nothing could ^ow more strongly 
the lack of any vigorous sense of nationality than the passivity with 
which the Dutch settlers suffered themselves to be handed backwards and 
forwards without protest or expifession of interest. 

The Duke of York had already shown a conspicuous lack of 
intelligence in his dealing with the soil of his new province. Before 
the result of Nicolls’ expedition was known, before indeed he had reached 
America, James granted to Sir George Carteret and Lord Berkeley 4he 
whole territory from the Hudson tn the DelaXvare (1664). The efi^t of 
this was to cut the Duke’s province into tA^o detached portions, and to 
isolate New Amstel from the seat of government. Nicolls I'emonstrated, 
but it was too late. Ohrteret at once proceeded to act on his grant by 
sending out his kinsman Philip Carteret 'to act as governor of the 
newly-formed province, and also by drafting a Qonstitution vesting the 
government in a governor or council and an elective chamber. New 
Jersey, as the colony was called, was settled after a fashion previously 
unknown elsewheiu *The Proprietors did little towards supplying their 
settlement with iqyiiahitants. A scattered population of small farmers, 
mostly Swedes and Finns, was already on the soil ; but the Proprietors 
*also looked to drawing inhabitants fi’om New England. In this fortmie 
favoured them, since mosi of those inhabitants of New Haven, whom we 
’ have already mentioned as escaping incorporation mth Connecticut by 
flight, .took refuge on the south banks of the Hudson. 

The re-conquest of New York in 1673 annihilated the Duke’s first 
patent and made a fresh grant from the Crown necessary. The Duke 
might hate taken advantage of this to rcsume his grant to Carteret and 
Berkeley, compensating them, as Nicolls suggested, by a grant of land 
on the Delaware, which would have left New York a compact and 
continuous territory occupying’ both banks of the Hudson to the sea. 
The opportunity was, however, neglected ; and Cai*teret was reinstated 
with fuU proprictaiy rights. 
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As might have been expected, the political aspirations of the 
inhabitants of New York were not unaffected by the neighbourhood of 
the virtually self-governing communities of New England, with whose 
members many of them were connected by similar habits of life and 
thought, and even, in some cases, by tieSt of blood. It was only nattmal 
that they should demand similar political institutions. Such a demand 
waa ipade before the Dutch retconquest and the govemorehip of Lovelace, 
and it was reeewed under his successor, Andros, “the Duke’s ^eply 
thoroughly illustrates his whole attitude towards popular righCs. Why, 
he said, should the settlers v^fint more than they had ? Such legislative 
powers as frould be vested in an elective assembly were ni'ready enjoyed» 
by the Court of Assize, composed of his nominees the magistrates. An 
elective assembly would probably be composed mainly of the same men. 
A demand for good government was a thing which James could under- 
stand and, according to his lights, sympathise with: a demand for 
constitutional safeguards was beyond his comprehension. 

In 1683 Andros was succeeded by one of the ablest men who had yet 
appeared in the field of colonial politics, Thomas Dongan. By this 
time successive governors of Canada had entered on a policy of resolute 
and continuous aggression. Not only were they organising their owh 
Indian subjects into an instrument of attack, but they were undermining 
thq, loyaHy of the Five Nat, ions, hitherto the trusty allies of England. 
Tlie,yalley of the 'Hudson ^ras the key of the English position ; and on 
the governor of New Yofk, nfore than on any other officii, fell the Tburderi 
and responsibility of resistance. Dongan had personally no friendly 
feeling to France. As a young man he had serv'^d in the French army 
and had been, as he 'ciftisidefed, treated with injustice. Roman Catholic 
though he was, we may be satisfied that his religion* did not interfere 
“with his inclination to thwart the designs oft France, since not even 
among the Puritans of New England do we find a trace of any distrust 
of him on that ground. t 

The key-note of Dongai'^’s anti-French policy was a firm alliance with 
the Five Nations. On three occasions he met the Iroquois chiefs in formal 
conclave, and he effectively counteracted the intrigues by which successive 
governors of Canada were trying to win theirf over. It was Dongan’s 
policy, too,^^^ the alliance shouljJ be a fact fully recognised and 
proclaimed in the face of France. In no spirit of mere empty ceremonial 
he induced the chiefs of the Five Nations to set up the arms of the' Duke 
of York over their wigwams. Dongan, however, did not limit his 
defensive policy to strengthening the Mohawk alliance. Albany and 
Schenectady were palisaded. The home government was invited to 
establish a chain of forts along the western frontier of the English 
settlements and to consolidate Connecticut, New York, and. New Jersey, 
so as to form an effective scheme of defence. It was perhaps even morfe 
important that Dongan induced Jafiidk to send a despatch to the French 
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Court, announcing that the Iroquois were British subjects tuid were to 
be treated as such. Thus it was made clear that tiie policy of the 
*Indian alliance was not the individual creation of a single colonial 
governor, but represented the views and purpose of the English nation. 

Dongan’s instructions might be said to embody a constitutional 
revolution, since they authorised him to 'issue writs for the election of 
a representative assembly. "UTien the Afeembly met it at once*tbok 
step5 to perpetuate, so far as, a popular vote could do<eo, a system of, 
self-goveiurnent. A resolution was passed analogous to a Bill of Rights. 
Triennial Assemblies were to be held, elected by the freemen and the 
»freeholders of ^ the towns. The right of taxation was vested in the 
Assembly ; freedom of conscience was sechred to all ; and provision was 
made for trial by jury. ^ Soon afterwards Dongan, on behalf of the 
Proprietors, granted to New York and Albany chartere of incorporation. 

The proposals of th.e Assembly seemed to be favourably received; 
but next year, by an almost inexplicable change of policy, Dongan 
received instructions entirely reversing the system so lately suggested by 
the Crown and developed by the settlers, and vesting aU rights of 
legislation in a council appointed by the Crown. In a New England 
cblony such a measure would have called into existence a torrent of 
pamphlets, would have been condemned in town meetings and denounced 
from pulpits. In New York it was accepted in silence, though not 
without an undercuiTcnt of resentment which made 'itself felt little 
later. This withdi'awal of the rights granted, to New York was no 
doubt a step in that ^policy of unification which we have already seen 
applied to New England. Colonial miion was a good thing; but only 
a man utterly without perception of those living' political forces which 
control communities could have thought it possible to achieve such a union^ 
by mechanically combining into a single province communities so different 
in origin and in poljtical experience, and by placing tjie whole under 
thefrule of a slow-witted, unsympathetic governor such as Andros. This 
inight not be felt strongly in New York, ft would assuredly be felt in 
^New England. , 

. The whole history of the manner in which the tyranny of Andros, if 
tyranny it should be calR'd, was met and overthrown in New England 
and New York respectively is an admirable illustration of -Che different 
conditions of the two provinces. Andros himself was too fully occupied 
with Refractory New Englanders and with the defence of the western 
frontier to take any active steps in the administration of New York. 
That was* left to his deputy. Colonel Nicholson, with tlie assistance of 
three councillors, who, it is worth noticing, were all Dutch. This 
disposes of any suggestion that the revolution which followed was an 
uprising of Dutch nationality’ against alien rule. Nicholson was, as 
is shown by his despatches and the various incidents of a prolonged 
official career, a clear-headed and observant man, but he was violent and 
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obstinate, wholly lacking in the moral force which surmounts difficulties 
or in the dexterity which evades them. 

When rumours of the Revolution in England reached New York, 
Nicholson, aci^ng as his superior Andros had acted in Massachusetts, 
kept the tidings secret. But soon afterwards there came simultaneously 
to New York the news of three events, any one of which would have 
made^Nicholson’s position difficult. The Prince of Orange was in' power 
^in England; Andros was a prisoner at ^Poston; France had declared 
war, and the colony might at any laoment be invaded. Nicholson’s 
first impulse was a sound Qne. He called together the aldermen of 
New York, the members of the Council, and the miRtia officers, to. 
form a convention. Then a‘c once was felt the lack of all those 
conditions which had enabled the men of Neiw England to defy con- 
stituted authority and yet to avoid anarchy. The pay of the militia 
was in arrears, and their disaffection threatened danger. The people 
demanded that the control of the fort should be transfen’ed from the 
Deputy to their representatives. The townships bordering upon New 
England went further and deposed the Proprietors’ officials. Two pui-ely 
personal disputes set fire to the train. A quarrel having broken out 
between Nicholson and one of his subordinates, Cuyler, Nicholson 
foolishly used the words, “ I would rather see the city on fire than be 
commanded by you.” Immediately the story circulated that the 
Depqty-Govemor * had threatened to bum New York. Next day 
Nicholson denied the charges and dismissed Cuyler. Thereupon the 
people ro.se and seized the fort. Their leader was Jacob Leisler, a 
German brewer, who also had a per.sonal grievance. He had already 
refused to pay customs, on the plea that the collector was a Papist and 
his commission therefore invalid. He now took command of the mutineei-s. 
‘Nicholson fled, tuid Leisler might not unreasonably be supposed to have 
stepped de facto and by popular* approval into the vacant governorship. 

Thereupon a convention met.. More than half the community stood 
aloof ; and of the eighteen representatives whorcanie tqgether, eight took 
no part in the proceedings. The remainder invested Leisler with some- 
thing like ‘dictatorial power. But it is clear that he was no more than the 
leader of a faction. In New York itself Leisler ‘iucceeded by promptness 
and energy jn forcing his authority on an inert majority. At Albany 
a far mote vigorous temper prevailed. The inhabitants refused to 
accept the authority of Leisler unless he could prove that it had' been 
granted to him by the new sovereigns : let him produce a commission 
from William and Mary; then he would be obeved. 

The home government at first made mistakes of which Leisler took 
advantage. A commission was sent to Nicholson, authorising him to act 
as governor. If he was absent, this duty was to be transferred to “ such 
as for the time being take care for preserving the peace.” Leisler took 
possession of this letter and, without giving any details, told the citizens 
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that he had received a commission as lieutenant-governor. At the 
same time he contrived for a while to keep the home government in 
the dark by representing himself as diosen by popular election, by 
intercepting letters which would have undeceived them, and by im- 
prisoning and brutally maltreating the writers of such letters. In the 
meantime some of the settlei-s at Schenectady, a settlement on the upper 
Hudson, had been massacred in an Indian raid. This was largely’due 
to ^e fact that' Leisler’s attitude towards Albany had made united, 
action impossible. This event coK.tributed largely to undermine Leisler's 
position. 

! For nearl}^ two years the'English government with incredible apathy 
suffered the colonists to be the victims 'bf a blundering and ineffective 
tyrant. In spite of Leisler’s merciless suppression of speech, it is 
clear that complaints reached England; and the King and his counsellors 
must at least have known that the colony was in the hands of one with 
no proved fitness for the post. At length, in 1690, a governor was 
appointed and sent out with a small military force. Fortune granted 
Leisler a respite, since the governor. Colonel Sloughter, was delayed on 
the voyage. When his second in command, Richard Ingoldsby, arrived, 
leisler refused to resign his authority. Ingoldsby’s course was an obvious 
one, “Where was Leisler’s commission?” No commission could be 
produced, and Leisler stood in the position of an avowed rebel. ,He 
held the fort and fired on the English soldiers, killing two; bpt the 
arrivaf of Sloughter, though it did not influence the attitude of Leisler 
himself, was the signal for the general collapse of his party, and his 
supporters laid down ’their arms. The ringleaders were tried for high- 
treason and found guilty, but the extreme fienalty was put in force only 
against Leisler hbnself and his chief supporter Jacob Millbome. 

As we have seen, the government of James 11 had virtually left New^ 
York without a constitution. The defect was supplied by the instruc- 
tions gWen to succ^ive govemois, whereby certain methods acquired 
.the authority of^rc<;edeat and usage. The Assembly endeavoured to 
define the future constitution by a declaratory Act passed Ma^ 13, 1691, 
shortly after the arrival of Sloughter. His instructions had provided for 
a council nominated by the Crown, and an assembly elected by the 
freemen. The Act just mentionq|d filled in this outlifte.by requiring 
annual elections, limiting the franchise to freeholders of forty ‘shillings a 
year,' and apportioning the colony into constituencies. A declaration 
was*permitted instead of an oath; and freedom of conscience was secured 
to all Christians, Papists excepted. No tax might- be imposed but by 
the governor and the two Houses; ofid soldiers could not be billeted 
upon any inhabitant without his own consent. The Bill was vetoed by 
the Crown, owing, it is said, tb the last clause ; and the colony was left 
without a defined constitution. 
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NEW JERSEY. 

We have already traced the beginnings of the colony granted by the 
Duke of York to Caitoet, and by him called New Jersey. The process 
by which it came into being was not lullike that followed in the case of 
New Hampshire. A number of independent toAvnships were consolidated 
into ^.a single community. But in New Jersey there was an element 
of difficulty which did not exist in ^^ew Hampshire. When, the 
settlements of New Hampshire united^the Proprietor, Mason, 'was dead; 
his heirs took no interest in JJie province, and suffered it to work out its 
destiny in' its own fashion. The settlers in New Jersey <.knew that the« 
Proprietors might at any moftient interpose their authority. Nor was 
there anything in the character of that authority to reconcile the settlers 
to its exei-cise. The Proprietors were not in any sense partners with the 
settlers in a costly and troublesome undertaking. TTiey did not, in 
modem language, “finance” the colony in its early days — as did Baltimore 
or the Proprietors of Carolina — and thus establish a claim to some future 
benefit; they were simply beneficiaries. ‘ The system of “unearned incre- 
ment” was presented to the settlers in a .singularly unqualified and re- 
pellent form. Not only were the Proprietors absentee landlords, but the 
settlers had actually already obtained titles for their land by purchase 
from th^, natives. 

For three years after he landed Philip Carteret made no attempt to 
call an assembly of t^e whole province; and the various townships 
remained virtually self-governing. When an assembly was summoned, 
the settlers reckoned the burden of attendance greater than the gain. 
The representatives of two townships refused to attend, and were followed 
by the rest. As was natural, the question of land-teiyire soon gave rise 
to trouble. The Proprietors had liberated the colony from quit-rents 
for five years ; but they required all settlers to obtain from them patents 
of land. One oV the townships o?aimed the right to gi-ant land irrespec- 
tive of the Proprietors. 'Miereupon the settler:^, at^.once did, for the, 
purpose of resistance, what they had refused to do for the purpose of^ 
co-operatibn with the Proprietors. They held a joint assembly of 
representatives* of the towns, deposed Philip Carteret, and substituted 
another meqiber of the family, The^ Proprietors at once put down the 
rebellion, ‘and, acting on the assumption that the settlers had forfeited 
the privileges conceded to them, drew up a constitution in which the 
rights originally granted to the colony were considerably restricted. 

New Jersey, like New York, was reconquered by the Dutch* in 1673, 
and again ceded to the Englislf in 1674. The history of New Jersey 
now becomes extremely complex, owing to the number of distinct 
proprietary rights which were created, each in some measure calling into 
existence an independent community. The Duke of York held that the 
conquest annulled aU previous titles^ His own as well as those granted by 
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him to others. His own title was, as we have seen, re-established by a 
new grant. He likewise re-established those of Carteret and Berkeley, 
but only in part. He executed a fresh grant, transferring to Carteret 
alone a tract of land on the southern bank of the Hudson,, but reserving 
to himself the left bank of the’ Delaware. In the meantime Berkeley 
had sold his share in the original grant to two Quakers, John Fenwick 
and Edward Bylling. They now virtually claimed that they were enjtilled 
to tjie residue of the original, grant, after Carteret’s new*^ grant had been 
deducted. • This claim the Dukcc. disputed. Matters then, so far as 
territorial title went, stood thus. Carteret: had an undoubted claim to 
•the right ban*' of the Hudson. The Duke had a claim to the right 
bank of the Delaware, and a disputable'' claim to thedeft bank of the 
Delaware. Throughout .the whole of this territory there were settle- 
ments which had come into existence with little or no help from any 
of the claimants. 

When, in 1675, Fenwick acted on his grant and endeavoured to form 
a settlement on the right bank of the Delaware, some of the existing 
settlers resented it, and appealed to Andros, who ordered Fenwick to 
give up his attempt. The order, however, was disobeyed ; and a settle- 
ment came into existence called Salem. Soon afterwards William Penn and 
other Quakers who had acquired Bylling’s rights began colonising on the 
Delaware. In 1680 they received a fx’csh grant from the Duke, including 
Fenwicji’s settlement at Salem. There were thus two distinct. 'settle- 
ments, called East and West New Jersey^ one on the Hudson, the 
other on the Delaware. In each the govenniient spontaneously fell 
into the accepted model, with a governor, council and representative 
assembly. In 1680 a dispute arose between Andros and Philip Carteret 
as to the right of, the Duke of York to impose, commercial restrictions, 
and levy duties on New 'Jersey, in which Andros imprisoned Carteret in 
an arbitraiy and brutel fashion. At the same time Andyos, by the issue 
of nvrits'for an assembly, confirmed the* system of self-government which 
jdready existed in«East J<?tsey. 

In 1681 the heir and namesake of Sir George Carteret jreceived a 
fresh grant of his grandfather’s territory from the Duke of York; and 
the authority of Philip C&rteret was re-established. It is clear, however, 
that the attack mode on Carteret’s«fluthority by Andros hadnv^kened it 
in the-eyes of the settlers, who now began to question the rights of the 
Proprietors. Sir George Carteret, dissatisfied, as he well might be, with 
the fbm of afFaiis, sold his rights in the colony. Among the purchasers 
were the ’Quakers, William Penn and Gawen Laurie, who were already 
among the Proprietors of the eastern province, certain other members of 
the same sect, and several influential Scotsmen. The new Proprietors 
made an attempt to saddle the province with an elaborate constitution. 
But, as ih Carolina, the simpler system evolved by the settlers to meet 
their own wants prevailed. The ^ief result of the transfer w^s to 
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invigorate the colony by bringing into it a number of Scottish refugees, 
who had fled from Scotland to avoid being coerced into Episcopacy, an4 
by so assimilating the two provinces into which New Jersey was divided, 
as to prepare the way for their future union. 

In 1685 the Proprietors of the ehstem province excited the just 
displeasure of Dongan by an unscrupulous attempt to annex Staten 
Islilnd, to which the Duke h^ an indisputable claim. It was probably 
owing to this event and to advice given by Dongan, that the Duke in- 
cluded New Jersey in the consolidated province which was placed under the 
shortlived administration of Andros. His dealings with the refractory 
New Englanders left him no time for mMdling in the>> affairs of New 
Jersey; and in that colony tlic Revolution seems to have aroused no 
political disturbance. 

In 1692 an important step was taken towards the union of the two 
provinces. The tv^o separate bodies of Proprietors appointed the same 
governor, Andrew Hamilton, a man who more than almost any colonial 
oiScial of the day was convinced of the need for more complete inter- 
colonial union. But the colony of New Jersey did not attain unity till 
it had passed through several troubled years. There were disputes as to. 
the right of the government of New York to levy duties within the limits 
of New Jersey. Repeated transfers of proprietorship had invested the 
wl^ole qpestion of proprietfiry rights with elements of confusion and 
diflir;ulty. To the settlers the political rights of the Proprietors were a 
standing menace, threatening interference with that system of self- 
government which had, as it were spontaneously,^established itself. To 
the Proprietors these rights were valueless, and worse than valueless. To 
men like Penn and some of his associates, social philosophers and political 
enthusiasts, the task of creating a new community might be attractive. 
’But Penn had found a sphere for his activity 'elsewhere. The day for 
attempting suc^ work in New Jersey was past, and the only result that 
the Proprietors were likely to bring about by asserting their* political 
rights would be the forfeiture of those territcrial- claims which to most 
of them were of far more value. The way out of the strait was obvious, 
and the Proprietors adopted it. In 1702 they surrendered their rights of 
sovereignty to the Crown; and the whole tertitory from the Hudson to 
the Delawarp became a single province, thdugh practically consisting of 
two distinct sections, separated by an unreclaimed and almost un- 
penetrated wilderness. As in the case of New York, the colony did not 
receive a charter. The constitution rested on usage and on the instructions 
given to successive governors. The existing system of government by a 
council and assembly remained unaltered. The weak rule of the Proprie- 
tors had, however, left behind elements of faction and almost of anarchy; 
and the choice of a governor by the Crown led to no improvement in 
these conditions. The appointment, together with the governorship of 
New York, was given to the Queen’s 'cousin. Lord Combury, a brainless 
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and arrogant profligate, with a tendency to intermittent and ineffective 
tyranny. The mischief he did in both provinces was happily remedied 
t)y his successor, Robert Hunter, one of the ablest and most judicious in 
the list of colonial administrators. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In New Jersey we have seen a fresh religious force, that of Quakerism, 
brought into the sphere of colon ia’ politics. Historians have written of 
William Penn as though he had been a relig’ous enthusiast whose friend- 
|hip with .James II, in politics a despot and in religion a bigote’d member 
of an alien Church, must either be explained away or accepted as evidence 
of unscrupulous op'portunism. That view involves a mistaken conception 
of the characters alike of i’enn and of his patron. The two men were in 
many respects unlike; but their view’s and charactci-s found a meeting- 
point in their indifference to constitutional forms, in their inability 
to see that men might reasonably demand something more than good 
government, and might fairly ask for those securities which, under any 
change of rulers, would guarantee good government for the future. In 
New Jersey Penn was no more than one in a firm of Proprietors: his 
position did not give him that free hand which he required to carry out 
his theories as a constructive statesman. A better chance soon offered 
itself. He inherited a claim against the CrowA for 16,000. Tha^’debt 
might Ue paid in a cheap and easy fashion. The territory conquered 
from the Dutch included, as we have seen, a tract colonised by the 
Swedes on the south bank 6f the Delaware. Of that tract the greater 
portion w'as not included in the Duke of York's sbebnd grant. It was 
included in the original patent of Maryland, bpt it was unoccupied; 
and to grant land twrice.ovcr was no uncommon incident in colonial 
administration. The tract in question was in 1682 tran^erred to Penn 
in sgttlenjent of his dlaim. » 

Penn’s rights ^s P»oprietor were lirAited by three important 
restrictions, in which we can trace the effect of past colonial e^^erience. 
The Crown was to have a veto on all legislation. In all legislation and 
administration which concerned revenue, the colony was to be treated as 
an integral part of the realm. I^ere was to be an a^euit living in 
England, who might be called upon to explain any alleged infraction 
of the revenue laws. Penn’s colony neither was nor was designed to 
be cociiposed exclusively of Quakere. The Quaker element, how'ever, 
undoubtedly preponderated ; and one at least of the Quaker tenets — 
their abhorrence of war — was to prove rt serious hindrance on a future 
occasion, when it became needful that the colonists should be united 
against French and Indian enemifes. The Quaker theory of the equality 
of all men in' the eye of God was with Penn no vague dogma, but a 
practical belief which lay at the root df all his dealings with the savages. 
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Anlong colonial Proprietors Baltimore alone seems to have grasped 
the truth that the less elaboration and complexity there is about a 
constitution the better, especially in a community whose needs are 
unknown and whose resources are untested. Under the constitution as 
first devised by Penn there were to be two Chambers, both elective, the 
Upper called a Council, consistbig of seventy-two members, and the Lower 
ofiwo hundred at first, with possibilities of increase to five hundred. 
The Council wf.s to initiate ‘legislation, the Lower Chamber to approve, 
the Crown to ratify it. Tlie defects of this system are obvious. The 
Lower Chamber was a cuit^)rous superfluity : the Upper was too large 
for executive duties. This was soon perceived ; and in 1^83 the Council 
was reduced to eighteen and the Lower House to twenty-six. No power 
of initiatory legislation was assigned to the representatives; but their 
power of veto was increased by requiring the consent not of a majority 
but of two-thirds., Thi'ee years later a change was introduced, which, if 
the Proprietor had followed it up strenuously and persistently, might 
have annihilated the political rights of the community. He appointed 
five Commissioners of State, of whom three might be a quorum, with a 
right of veto upon all legislation. 

It will be remembered that the territory conquered from the Dutch 
and granted to the Duke of Vork included a small group of settlements 
on the south bank of the Delaware. These were always administered as 
a dependency of New York. Administrative difficulties might have 
ensued; but fortunately th6 friendship existing between the Duke and 
Penn made a settlement easy; and in 1682 the territory was transferred 
to Penn and incorporated with his other ^ant? This portion of the 
provinces was commttoly khown as the Territories, and now forms the 
State of Delaware. In 1688 a dispute arose. inhabitants of 

the Territories considered that they were not dealt with equally in the 
apportionment of magistrates. For a while a compromise was made. 
The Territories were to have a .separate executive* but there was t« be 
only one elective assembly fjr the whole provkice, ^ 

Much of Penn’s work has vanished, for in the political constitution 
of his colony experience and the practical teaching of necessity proved 
too strong for theory. But one monument of his practical judgment 
and foresigjjft abides. Alone among the leaders of English colonisation 
in the seventeenth centuiy, he can claim to be a city-founder.. I'hat 
dignity, the result of symmetry and spaciousness, in which Philadelphia 
ranks above any city of its own age and kind, are largely due to Penn’s 
wise choice of a site and to his systematic construction. * • 

It was inevitable that Penn’s colonial fortunes should suffer by the 
downfall of his patron James. There is no trace of any formal act of 
deprivation; but in 1692 Pennsylvania Vas included in the commission 
granted to Benjamin Metcher as governor of New Y ork. A better and a 
wiser man than Fletcher might haVe iised the opportunity as a stepping- 
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stone to some form of permanent union. A man of more purpose and 
concentration might have provoked a rebellion. Fletcher was arbitrary 
and brutal, but there was very little continuity or definiteness of purpose 
in his tyranny; and his loose private life and gross offici?.! corruption 
constantly put him in the power of those whom he wished to oppress. 
In one important point the liberty of Pennsylvania gained by his 
appointment. Hitherto, as we have seen, the representatives oft the 
people had no power of init’ating legislation. Now, either through 
weakness or through ignorance of the preexisting constitution of the 
colony, Fletcher acquiesced in their exercii .2 of that power. In 1694 
Penn was restore to his proprietary rights. But the ground accidentally 
gained, as one may fairly say, by the Assembly under Fletcher was not 
lost; and their right of legislation was formally confirmed by an Act of 
Settlement approved by the Proprietor. 

In 1699 Penn revisited the colony. Two years later a dispute broke 
out, the first of a long series arising from the same cause. Pennsylvania 
was called upon to contribute to the fortifications of New York. The 
Assembly might have anticipated the attitude so often taken up by its 
^uccessoi’s, and protested against military expenditure as inconsistent 
with the principles on which the colony was founded. It might have 
anticipated the attitude taken up seventy years later, and pleaded the 
right of self-taxation. It was content to take lower ground 'and to 
plead poverty. In Penn a statesmanlike view of the necessity for coTcnial 
defence was stronger than sectarian prejudice, and he remonstrated with 
his settlers, but to no effect. 

The dispute between the Territories and the main body of the 
colony had been temporarily patched up by a provision that the 
Assembly should meet alternately at Philadelphia and Newcastle. The 
colony now claimed th«ft the Assembly when meeting at Newcastle 
should only legislate j)rovisionally, such legislation to bp confirmed at 
Philadelphia. I'he inhabitants of the •Tcmtories not unnaturally re- 
sented this demand. Thif and other qucstitms w’ere settled in another 
^barter superseding the previous one, and settling, so far as ^ny such 
settlement could be final, the constitution of the colony. The chief 
points of difference in the? new system were that provision was made for 
a possible increase in the number of representatives, and that the 
Territewies were allowed, if they chose, to have a separate legislature. 
This was accepted. The two provinces formed part of the same pro- 
prietdrship and were usually under the same governor, though with 
different' commissions. In other respects they were* distinct. At the 
same time Penn granted a charter of* incorporation to the city of 
Philadelphia. That was his l^t official act. In 1701 he left the 
colony, never to return. His mental powers soon afterwards failed. 
A few years later we find him remonstrating with the Assembly for 
their attacks on the Proprietor’s secretary and staunch supporter, Japies 
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Logan. After this date Penn disappears from the history of the colony 
which he had founded. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 

We have as yet said nothilfig of one portion 6f the New World occu- 
pied^by Englishmen. Newfoundland may be looked upon as standing 
altogether beyond and apart from the colonial system which we have 
been considering. Geographically, ds is obvious, it is connected, not 
with those colonies which afterwards formed the United States, but with 
Canada and Nova Scotia. It differs from these, howevet^, in that Greai. 
Britain acquired* it, not by conquest and treaty, but by right of original 
and continuous occupation. 

We have already seen how Gilbert made an elaborate but unsuc- 
cessful attempt to colonise Newfoundland, and how, two generations 
later, Baltimore renewed the attempt, but without success. Another 
who acquired certain territorial rights^ in Newfoundland was Sir David 
Kii’ke, better known in connexion with the early history of Canada. 
Gradually small isolated settlements were formed by Englishmen ia 
Newfoundland, similar to those formed in the territory which afterwards 
became Maine and New Hampshire. Perhaps the most important of 
these whs one formed in 1010, under a regular patent from the Crown, 
by d&hn Guy, a Bristol merchant. His attempts to enforce hjs rights 
of proprietorship brought him into conflict with the west-country 
fishermen who resorted to the Island. 

The first attempt to bring Newfoundland under one definite system 
of administration was made under the Long Parliament. In 1653 John 
Treworgie was appointed, by the Council of States Commissioner for 
Newfoundland. This practically meant little taiore than superintendent 
of fisheries. After the Restoration there does ppt seem to have been 
any sustained attempt to exeffcise authority on the island ;* and* the 
French were suffered in 1662 to establish a Sfettfemekit called Placentia. 
Fortunately for Great Biitain, the resources of France, both in popular 
tion and capital, were already unequal to the demands of Canada. The 
French could ^ take but little advantage of the foothold thus granted 
them by the indifference or treachiry of Charles II and his advisers; 
and the English claim to Newfoundland was formally confirmed by the 
Treaty of Utrecht. It was not, however, till 1720 that the .'Crown, 
tardily following up the policy of the Protector, nominated a goWmor 
for the colony. He had authority to appoint J ustices of the 'Peace, and 
he and they were bound by the Common Law of England. But not till 
the nineteenth century was well advanced had Newfoundland a legislature 
of its own. 




CHAPTER II. 


THE ENGLISH CO 1 .ONIES. 

(1700—1700.) 

GOVERNMENT AND SOCIETY. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century we may regard the 
American colonies, if not as a homogeneous community, yet as an organic 
bo(ly bound together by certain principles of administration. There 
was indeed wide diversity arising from difference of origin, of religious 
Ijeliefs, and even more of industrial conditions. Against these there 
Were, over and above the connexion with Great Britain, two influences 
making for unity. Each colony, as we have seen, had a constitution 
modelled on that of the mother-country; and thus each was of necessity 
familiaf with the same political methods, and imbued in some measure 
with the same political principles. Moreover the flowing tide of French 
aggression was forcing the colonists, albeit reluctantly, to face the 
problem of common action. ’ * 

In one respect ^the British colonial empire wag {'frying heavily for the 
heedlessness of its ruleri at an earlier day. We have already seen how 
the carelessness with which land had been granted and provinces laid 
outr— a oarelessuess nb doubt in some uieasure inevitable in the case of 
fvn imperfectly kijoAvij and often impenetfable country — had led to 
territorial disputes betw'een colonies. A large volume might be compiled 
Vrom the pamphlets and the correspondence in Avhich are emtjodied the 
disputes between Virginia and her neighbours North Carolina and 
Maryland, between Maryland and ]|Jennsylvania, between Ne’v York and 
Connecticut, lliese disputes usuaUy had their origin in the refusal of 
settlers occupying the debatable ground to accept the jurisdiction of 
the eolony which claimed them. Unfortunately the dispute almost 
always arose in newly-settled and isolated districts, where effective 
control was most needed and where dispute meant violence. 

By 1700 the whole territory continuously occupied or at least 
claimed by the British settlements reached from the St Croix to the 
Savannah, along a coast-line, in places deeply indented, of about a 
thousand miles. In theory each cdlony had the Atlantic for its eastern 
on. ji. 
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boundary, with an indefinite right of 'extension westward. To this ^ 
however there was one conspicuous exception. The eastern boundary 
of New York ran not at right angles to the Atlantic but along the 
left bank of .the Hudson, and thus, ranning northward, blocked the 
expansion of the New England colonies by giving them a western 
frontier. New York may be regarded as an isolated projection running 
west)vard, and far beyond ' the normal line, as one may call it, 
of occupied territory. AVith that exception the colonies practically 
formed a belt along the coast, of le$^ than a hundred milec across at 
its widest. 

If we divide the colonies by their constitutions they fall into threev 
groups. Connecticut and Rhode Island were chartered colonies with 
extensive rights of self-government The Crown exercised over them 
no regular and continuous control: it could only intervene in special 
cases and by exceptional process. Otherwise iliey were only subject to 
such restrictions as the Crown or Parliament might impose on the whole 
body of colonies. In Maryland and Pennsylvania administrative power 
was normally vested in the Proprict6r, subject, as in the chartered 
colonies, to special intervention by the Crown. In the remaining eight 
colonies all administrative power was vested in the Crown and exercised 
through its nominees. Somewhat indefinite powers of legislation 
aiii^ ta:sation were enjoyed by all the colonics, in varying degrees, 
and^ exercised in' popular assemblies of similar though not identical 
nature. 

The division by constitutions is however one of no great practical 
importance. A division which has far more'reaKbearing on facts is one 
which has been already toilched upon, namely, that which separates the 
colonies into a northern and a southern group, tl^e former in some 
measure agricultural, but tending more and more to become commercial 
and industrial, and depending mainly on free labour; the latter purely 
agricultural and wholly dependent on some form of servile labour. < We 
may go further and subdkide the northerly co^oni^s. New England, 
homogeneous in origin and principles, intensely definite in habits of 
thought and modes of life, stands on one side; on the other side are 
New York and the Quaker colonies, cosmopolitan and fluid, and 
lacking in,^hat political and religjpus discipline which fashioned, for 
good and evil, the self-conscious and self-reliant New Englander. 

That exactness of method and organisation which marked the New 
England colonies enables us to ascertain with tolerable accuracy* their 
population at successive stages of their growth. We shall probably be 
not far wrong if we set down the English-speaking population of New 
England at the accession of George I at about 90,000, of which 
Massachusetts contributed about half, Connecticut a fourth, and Rhode 
Island and New Hampshire the remainder in about equal proportions. 
Of the southern colonies we have' lio such statistics as warrant us in 
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hazarding a conjecture. All lhat we can say is that in the middle 
polonies the negroes were to the whites in the proportion of about one 
to seven; in Maryland and Virginia of one to three; while in South 
Carolina they formed a majority. 

In race, as in other respects, ‘the New England colonies were by far 
the most homogeneous portion of the colonies. French Huguenots and 
Irish Presbyterians occasionally settled in* Massachusetts; and agidng 
the former were the founderg of more th*an one prosperous house of 
business ; but there was no appreciable influx of any alien element. In 
the middle colonies, on the other hand, (jver and above the original 
Swedish and IJutch populations, there were waves of immigration from 
Germany, Switzerland, Scotland, and Wales. In Virginia and Maryland 
we find no trace of any ^foreign element, though doubtless there were 
individual foreign settlere. But the Carolines were largely peopled 
by French Huguenots,' by Swiss, by refugees from the Palatinate, and 
during the eighteenth century by Scottish and Irish immigrants. 

In the northern colonies slavery was a mere excrescence, exercising no 
perceptible influence over industry or social life. Probably in 1700 
there were not 6000 slaves in the whole territory between the Kennebec 
aftd Long Island. For the negro slave can only fulfil one of two 
functions. He may be the appendage of a, luxurious establishment, or 
he may be the instrument of a monotonous and unintelligent,form^ of 
tillage where labour can be organised in large gangs. * In New Eofjland 
neither of these conditions existed. Luxhry,, except at Boston, was 
unknown. Farms were small, and the sterility of the soil necessitated 
intelligent and diversi&d tillage. In New York, on the other hand, the 
rich merchant could find place for a retinue bf domestic slaves ; and the 
landowner growiiqg coni on a large scale could^ make use of unskilled 
labour. Further southj in the tobacco plantations of Virginia and* 
Maryland, negro-slavery was no doubt, if one sets aside moral and social 
considerations, the most effective and eeonomical system of labour ; and, 
as the black was n^re.effi«ient than the indented white servant and less 
^likely to organise resistance of any kind, negro-slavery rapidly obtiiined 
the ascendancy over the earlier system. It is also noteworthy that, 
whereas slaves were proportionately fewer in New Yoi^ than in the 
southern colonies, yet they were evi^iently objects of greater^dread. The 
legislative restraints imposed upon them were more severe.* In the 
South we never hear of anything like an organised servile insurrection ; 
but in New York there were negro insurrections in 1712 and 1741. In 
both cases houses were burnt, and in both the offenders were punished 
with great severity, some being broken on the wheel or burned 
alive. 

Men have often tvritten hnd spoken as though the economical 
development of the colonies had been stifled by the narrow and selfish 
policy of the mother-country. *1^ is no doubt true that English 
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statesmen for the most part thought of* a colony as a community which 
existed to supplement the commerce and industry of the mothcr-coimtry^ 
to receive its goods and to furaish it with desirable imports. In this 
respect the colonial administration of England differed in no way from 
that of any other country in the Old' World. It differed, however, in 
this, that, though the men who administered the English colonies might 
be at times corrupt or negligent, corruption ajid negligence never 
undermined th« colonial adiliinistration of England rfs they did that of 
France. Nor is there any reason to think that under a more liberal 
and enlightened system the colonics would have advanced further in 
manufacturing industry than they did. ' In New England repeated 
attempts wei'e uiade to encourage the production of textile fabrics by 
bounties and by importing skilled workmen, but with sTnall success. Oidy 
the coarser forms of clothing worn by the poor were made in the colony. 
Iron, too, was raided, but only of inferior quality ; and all cutlery and 
farm-implements of any importance came from England. Shipbuilding 
flourished at boston and in Rhode Island. The chief exports of New 
England were ship-timber, salt fish, tait, and coim ; and the vessels that 
conveyed these exports did a complex carrying trade among the 
southern colonies and the British West Indies, with many sales and 
purchases of cargo. Thus the New England trader acquiixjd a versatility 
denied Jo those whose commerce moves regularly in certain fixed and 
limited grooves. * 

I’fie trade and indq^try'of the middle colonies did not differ widely 
from those of New England. Corn, cattle, and other articles of food 
were sent to the West Indies; the commahd of the Hudson enabled 
the settlers to export fufs; and already ironworks were carried on 
profitably in Pennsylvania. In Maryland and Virginia on the other 
hand there was one staple of industry, and one only, namely tobacco. 
So completely was it the dominant product of the country that, by 
the middle of*'the seventeenth ecentui-y, it had become the recognised 
circulating medium of the country and the accepted . standard of vtdue. 
In the early days of the colony much of the coarse clothing worn by the 
slaves waS home-made. As communication with England became more 
frequent, even* this form of manufacture died* out. The trade of South 
Carolina rqjembled that of Virgini{i., save that rice took the place of 
tobacco. ‘ North Carolina, the poorest, most backward and ignorant of 
all the colonies, was virtually a community of small proprietors- living 
squalidly on the products of their own farms, and occasionally exporting 
their surplus products, pork, cattle, and tar. 

The lines of demarcation separating the vaiious groups of colonies in 
intellectual and spiritual matters corresponded pretty closely to the 
differences just sketched in their nsCtional progress. .In the New 
England colonies we find a well-organised and firmly rooted ecclesiastical 
system. It is not enough to say thdt in New England every township 
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had a Congregational Church : 'more truly might it be said that Church 
and township were the same society seen from different points of view. 
Against this solid resisting body the efforts of Anglicanism profited 
little. In Connecticut the Church of England fared better than in 
Massachusetts. There was always in Connecticut a greater width of 
thought and more accessibility to new impressions. There Episcopacy 
obtained as rea-uits from the Independent 'ministry more than one man 
of abUity, learning and high character. Episcopalians too were granted 
a form of •concurrent endowment, whereby, if there were a chmch of 
their own denomination within reach, their jates for church-maintenance 
{night be diverged thither. Episcopacy in Connecticut also benefited by 
a movement which ran through New England in thp middle of the 
eighteenth century. The preaching of Whitfield and the emotional 
religion which it awakenecl were passionately accepted by one section of 
the Independent Church(» and as passionately repelled, and denounced by 
another ; and many persons, alienated by the violence of the contending 
parties, found a refuge in Anglicanism. In Rhode Island the majority 
of the inhabitants were Baptists.* Quakers were also numerous; and the 
residue of the inhabitants were for the most part equally divided into 
Independents and Anglicans. The system was one of pure voluntaryism; 
ahd there was nothing in the moral and ‘intellectual condition of the 
colony to furnish arguments either to the upholders or the oppc\iients^of 
Church establishments. • * . 

The* middle colonies were the region whefe tlyp labours of the ^ciety 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, founded in 1701, bore most fruit. 
This was partly due to'the Tact that there was not, as in New England, 
any one rival communion in occupation of the field.' In religion, as in 
other matters, coijpiopolitanism prevailed. Moreover the ground had 
been in a measure prepare! by the Swedish Episcopalian Churches, which,* 
remaining dependent on the mother-Church till long after the extinction 
of Swedieh rule, yet ‘maintained friendjy relations with* the Church of 
England, and werg fioally incorporated with it. The reports received 
from these colonies by the friends of the Church at home give evidence 
of a vitality, both in increased numbers and also in a growth df zeal and 
liberality, unknown to th^ other colonies. 

The legal position of the ChurcJ> of England in New *[ q^k and New 
Jersey .was somewhat anomalous. Till 1693, whatever support'had been 
given to the Church of England had been given in virtue of certain 
specific orders from the Crown. In 1693 an Act of extraordinary 
vagueness* was passed, providing for the maintenance of a Protestant 
minister in certain portions of the province. The Act did not provide 
for the method of appointment, or impose any test on behalf of any 
special form qf Protestantism; but by a succession of Anglican governors 
it was interpreted, not without protest and resistance, as making special 
provision for the Church of En^and. The state of things in New 
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Jersey was somewhat similar. There n6 legal provision was made for 
any form of worship. Yet more than one governor acted on the 
assumption that, as the colony was directly dependent on the Crown/ 
and as the governor was a servant of the Crown, the established Church 
of England had a certain claim to support and to precedence. 

In Maryland and Virginia the Church of England was established- by 
Acts^of the colonial legislatfon, in the Carolinas by the Proprietary 
Charter. In all four colonifis Dissenters existed, numerically probably 
weaker than the Anglicans, in intelligejice and spiritual activitjfcfully'theif 
equals. In none of these cojonies were the learning and character of the 
clergy or the state of ecclesiastical disciplirfe such as to ^ve the Churcl^ 
any advantage ia its contest wtth Dissent. The clergy of the southern 
colonies may not have fallen and probably did nof fall short of the 
general standard of life about them: they certtfinly did not rise above it. 
The habits of the, southern planter, coarse, boisterous, and unspiritual, 
were often redeemed by his vigour, by his clear recognition of public 
responsibilities, and by the extensive and exacting demands of private 
administration. The clergy shared t(/ the full in the temptations of 
laymen, but not in the counterbalancing influences ; and their failure to 
reach a higher standard was naturally more remarked. 

Tbe weakness of Anglicanism in the American colonies has been 
at^ribut^sd to lack of organisation and controlling machinery. The 
appointment of cSmmissarics by the Bi.shop of London, to whose diocese 
the colonies in theory pprtafned, was no doubt an inadequate substitute 
for direct episcopal control. The establishment of an American epi.sco- 
pate was urgently advocated by Bishop Berkele/. The attempt nearly 
succeeded, and was oniy frustrated at the last moment by the imperfectly 
concealed hostility of Walpole. Yet one may doubt whether any 
'machinery could have done much for a Church .which was clearly felt by 
the majority of the settlers, and especially by the most earnest and 
spiritually minded section of thgm, to be exotic, which could s-ppe^l to 
no inspiring associations ii^the past, and wljjch Jiad^done little for the 
mental and spiritual life of the colonies since they had become separate 
communities. * 

Whatever* might be the shortcomings oj New England, her eyes 
were nevei; shot to the truth that^man does not live by bread alone. 
Strenuous t^iough her sons might be in the pursuit of wealth, yet 
material aims were never suffered to stifle the spiritual and intellectual 
side of life. Her care for education is among the worthiest of her 
traditions. So eady as 1647 the legislature of Massachusetts established 
elementary schools in all townships of fifty householders, and grammar- 
schools in all containing more than a hundred. A similar system was 
established in Connecticut. In Plymouth little seems to have been 
done before incorporation with Massachusetts. In Rhode Island the 
first school came into existence* ift 1640; but it was not till the 
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eighteenth century that the col6ny had anything like a regular system 
of public education. 

When we pass into the middle colonies we at once find a change. 
In reading the records of New York, of New Jersey, and of Pennsylvania, 
we find the neglect of educationr occasionally lamented, and the obli- 
gation to supply it intermittently recognised and imperfectly fulfilled. 
There was no comprehensive system enforcing on townships the necessity 
for providing schobls and schoolmasters. 'About the middle of the 
eighteenth century, however, a waye of educational progress seems to 
have swept over the middle colonies, sinc^ between 174!l and 1764 
qplleges were foyndcd in New York, in New Jersey, and in Pennsylvania. 

Among the commonplaces of Ameritan history is, the saying of 
Berkeley, the cavalier governor of Virginia, who thanked God that his 
colony had no schools. T^he indifference of the ruling classes no doubt 
had its share in keeping the southern colonies without any effective 
system of education. But their educational deficiencies were far more 
due to natural causes, mainly to the fact that the tillers of the soil were 
a class permanently doomed to servile labour, with whom any hope of 
improvement became more dangerous as it became more possible. The 
young Virginian of the upper class either had a tutor at home, such 
a one as guided the studies of George and Harry Wamngton, or he was 
sent to England for education. More than^one of the Virginians w^o 
played a conspicuous part in the struggle for independence, suvh as 
Dulany *tuid Arthur Lee, had been trained at Ei^lish public schools or 
universities. One vigorous attempt was indeed made to introduce higher 
education into Virginia. After the Revolution, Compton, Bishop of 
London, appointed as his commissaiy in Virginia »ah able and public- 
spirited Scotsman, flames Blair. Through his energy, seconded by that 
of Lieutenant-Governor .Nicholson, and by the liberality of certain 
London merchants, a college called that of William and Maiy was 
founded i« Virginia. It is clear, howeveii, that, in spite of Blair’s energy, 
the college did not Jiecometinore than a boarding-school with a somewhat 
disorderly set of pupils. 

It was not only in the narrower and more special senM of the 
term education that the New England colonies stood out pre-eminent. 
They alone had something which might be called a definite |^d organic 
school of literature. English thought in the generation which produced 
Puritanism was intensely articulate. It instinctively embodied in words 
its experiences and eispirations with due regard to literary form. Of 
that spirit’there was no lack among the founders of New England. For 
the New Englander in the young days of his country two subjects 
overwhelmed all others — the spiritual life of the individual, and the 
corporate life, of the State. Tlflis the literature of early New England 
falls into two groups — chronicles, and ^theological writings. The former 
aie always tinged with partisanship *and, with one or two exceptions, are 
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uncritical in their estimate of evidence^ but are redeemed by their tone 
of glowing and hopeful patriotism, and by a dignity of diction belongii^ 
to those who have assimilated the English Bible till their speech in- 
stinctively adopts its form. To a modem reader the theology of New 
England, the sermons and the controversial treatises, can, with very rare 
exceptions, be nothing but a weariness. Their dogmatising is for the 
most part to us meaningless, buried under the successive strata of 
thought whichr three centuries have prodijced: their controversial i^Bncing 
has the cumbrous elaboration and tortuousness which were the besetting 
vices of Elizabethan literature. Yet they claim our respect as written 
not only ‘by men, but for men, who did hot shrink froija resolute study 
and serious thought. 

The type of writer of whom we speak passed away as New England 
changed its character. The New England of 1700, though still orderly, 
patient and labour-loving, was no longer the Christian Sparta, merciless 
in its discipline, crushing the individual into subjection to the State, yet 
strengthening him in the process, at which the founders of Massachusetts 
had aimed, not without a measure of success. As the life of Boston 
becomes more and more a reproduction of decorous middle-class English 
life, so the literature of New England becomes more and more a con- 
ventional copy of contemporary Binglish models. We find colonial 
'Sjeeles, mid Addisons and Popes without the redeeming giaces of 
instinctive felicity of expression and simple elegance. One New 
England writer of the eighteenth century, Jonatliaii Edwards, stands 
out, it is true, above his fellows. His work is marked by a force and 
consecutiveness of thought, an exactness of expression, and a wealth of 
illustrative learning which'give him a place among great thinkers. But 
he is isolated, and in no sense a typical representative of a contemporary 
school. 

In the colonies outside New England we have nothing that can be 
called a school of literature. We find men in whom colonitd lif^ had 
quickened the habit of obsa^vation, and who have left us vivid descriptioos 
of what was striking in the physical life of the newly-discovered worl^. 
Virginia ‘produced three writers who at least showed that a colonist 
could attain a high standard of culture and expression. Stith’s history 
of Virginis-j published in 1747, th^ work of a Virginian clergyman, is 
fragmentary and uncritical; but it is never tame, and the style has 
a rolling dignity such as might have been begotten by a stady of 
Clarendon. Beverley and Byrd, both Virginian squires, wrotB, the 
former a history of the colony, the latter a narrative of his Exploration 
in the backwoods, full of freshness and easy correctness. 

In journalism Boston, as might be expected, led the way, producing 
in 1704 the first American newspaper. By 1750 Rhode Island, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and South Carolina all possessed 
newspapers of their own. 
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, GEORGIA. 

In 1732 another colony was added to the twelve already^in existence. 
The foundation of Georgia wa.s/both in conception and in execution, 
the work of James Oglethorpe, as fully as the foundation of Pennsylvania 
was the work of Penn. Oglethorpe was’ bom in 1698. After» the 
Revolution, members of his family adhered* to the Stewart cause ; and 
he did nob wholly escape the suspicion of Jacobitism. After a short 
military career he settled down on the family property to which he had 
^cceedcd, enteijpd Parliament and became a well-known figure ih political 
life and in the fashionable and literary ' society of London. He was 
chairman of a Parliamentary committee for inquiring into the state of 
prisons. What he then saw and leamt turned his thoughts to the 
necessity of colonisation. He may be said to have taken up afresh 
those conceptions of colonisation which had been present to the minds 
of statesmen in the Elizabethan age, but had been overlaid by other 
motives. * 

The contemporaries of Gilbert and Ralegh thought of colonisation 
as* a national enterprise, having among its chief objects the relief of the 
cduntry from the burden of surplus population, and the creation of a 
check on Spanish aggression. In the actual |brmation and development 
of the colonies these considerations had passed out of sight; an^,the 
pl’ofit of individuals or the advantage of spfeciaV religious communities 
liad become the foremost consideration. Oglethorpe’s design was by 
the establishment of a colony adjoining South Carolina to form a home 
where men, instead of pining in debtors’ prisons, might live in industry 
and comfort, and ^also to establish for the whqle body of colonies a 
barrier against Spain. Accordingly Oglethorpe and his associates, 
amongst them the well-known philanthropist Thomas Coram, obtained 
from* the* Crown a gi'ant of land south of the Savannali river. The 
grantees were forqjed .int« a corporation entitled “ Trustees for the 
Colonisation of Georgia,” with full powers of administration for twenty- 
six years, after which the control of the colony was to revert to the 
Crown. For the present the appointment of all officials was vested in 
the Trustees ; nor were the settlers tp enjoy any rights of sdlfTgovemment 
save suph as the Trustees might grant them of favour. The* needful 
funds were obtained by contributions from the Trustees themselves, and 
by appals to public benevolence. 

In October, 1732, Oglethorpe set sail with 114 settlers. The spot 
chosen for the settlement was a high grerund on the south bank of the 
river Savannah, about twenty miles from its mouth. The site was well 
chosen, as the, river was navigable by large vessels ; while the colony was 
guarded on the water-side by a high and precipitous bank, and landwards 
by the swampy and impenetrable nature of the country. The settlement 
cn. IV 
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was called after the name of the river/ The frankness and kindliness 
which were leading features in Oglethorpe's character at once won the 
good-will of the natives, and relieved the colony from all fear in that 
quarter. Eayly in 1786 a second settlement was formed, and received 
the name of Frederica. It was on St Simon's Island at the mouth of 
the Alatamaha river, about sev enty miles south oi Savannah. The site 
chosen faced the mainland, and could only be approached through a 
narrow strait ; and the townVas fortified.^ The colon])^, though primarily 
intended for the good of destitute English citizens, was not wholly made 
up of such inhabitants. 'J’here were two foreign settlements, one of 
Moravians, and one of Protestants from Salzburg who had fled from the 
severity of a Roman Catholic archbishop. There was also a settlement 
of Highlanders, of great military value to the colony, forming a township 
called New Inverness, a little to the north of f^rederica. Somewhat later 
another township ,was formed at Augusta, aboiit ’ a hundred miles above 
Savannah, on the river of that name. This, however, was rather a 
station for the Indian trade than a regular town. 

In 1736 the Spaniards in Florida excited Oglethorpe's suspicion by 
making an armed reconnaissance. Finding the colony, however, stronger 
than they expected, they abstained from active hostility, and Oglethorpe 
received a friendly visit froni the Spanish governor. In 1739 war was 
declare^ between Great Britain and Spain ; and in the spring of 1740, 
Oglethorpe, relying on assistance promised from South Carolina, resolved 
to invade Florida and^to httack the fortified town of St Augustine. 
His force consisted of 400 regulars whom he had brought out, 
two troops of irregular horse and one of fodt, and a company of 
Highlanders, raised in the colony. He had also a large force of Indians, 
and 100 volunteers from South Carolina, while a ^eet of six vessels 
was to co-operate. He reached St Augustine, but for various reasons 
could do nothing against it. The garrison had been reinforced, and was 
stronger than *Oglethorpe had ranticipated ; the government of South 
Carolina failed to send adet:*uate help ; the Indian a^llies were, as usual, 
useless for sustained operations ; and, most serious of all, Oglethorpe had 
no siege Artillery. Moreover on such a coast, intersected by creeks ana 
often untraversable, it was scarcely possible fto keep up regular com- 
municationjbetween the fleet and t^je land force. The siege had to be 
abandoned, and Oglethorpe retired into his own colony ; but the 
Spaniards were not strong enough to retaliate or even to harass the 
retreating enemy. 

During the next year the colony was more than once alarmed by the 
appearance of Spanish vessels, evidently with hostile purpose; but it was 
not till 1742 that any attempt was made at an invasion by land. In 
that year a force estimated at 5000 nlen, supported by ,a fleet of 41 
sail, threatened Frederica. The result fully confirmed what the events 
of two years earlier had suggested, Hhat in such a country there were 
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enormous advantages on the side of those who acted on the defensive. 
Over and above the physical difficulties of the country, the Indians, who 
were little but an encumbrance to an organised invading force, were 
invaluable in harassing an enemy advancing through their own coimtiy. 
It was clear too that the previous failure had done nothing to dishearten 
the settlers or to shake their confidence in their general. The Spaniards 
were worsted in two engagements near Frederica, and their attempt ‘to 
attack from the sea were equally unsuccessful. 

The colony might now reckon, itself safe against foreign invasion. 
It had not escaped other dangers almost of necessity inherent in its 
origin and conjposition. Care was taken so far as possible that the 
colonists, albeit debtors and paupers, should not be the ’’efuse of society. 
But men who had failed in England were not likely as a rule to make 
thrifty and industrious colonists, save under exceptionally favourable 
conditions ; and in Georgia the conditions were distinctly unfavourable. 
The climate was one in which only men of unusual resolution and 
physical energy, such as were the Salzburgers, could work hard. In 
the .hope of enforcing industry and sobriety, the Ti’ustees forbade the 
importation of negroes and of ardent spirits. An influential party 
sprang up among the settlers, which insisted that both the prohibited 
articles were necessaries of life. Oglethoi])e’s virtues were great and 
many; but there was along with them a good deal of the benevolent 
de.spot. It is clear that he did not make unplea.sant restrictions 
smoother by his administration. He also canie into conflict with 
John Wesley, who, accompanied by his brother Charles, had come out 
as a minister. Two such ’'men as Oglethorpe and Wesley, strenuous, 
self-willed, and sustained by a firm cov "detioh of the integrity of their 
own motives, could, hardly fail to quarrel. Wesley, after more than one 
act of indiscretion and display of ill-temper, left the colony with a sense 
of martyrdom. 

El 1743 Oglethorpe also departed- never to return. If Georgia 
haxl not become alj, that ks foundei-s hoped; one may at least say that 
Oglethorpe had attained a far larger measure of success than most men 
could have won with such material. Broken and shiftless men could not 
be made at once into prosperous and hard-working citizens. But the 
colony held together: it fulfilled its. function as an outpOst against the 
Spanish invasion: it had given the settlers a life far better than that 
which they left behind. Oglethorpe'’s associates had loyally and dis- 
interefetedly discharged their self-imposed duties, and had administered 
the colony* as a trust for public ends, uninfluenced by any prospect of 
personal gain. But they might fairly think that, having launched the 
colony, they were absolved from the duty of supporting and controlling 
it. In 1752, just twenty years after the foundation of the colony, the 
Trustees resigned their charter ; and^ Georgia passed under the direct 
government of the Crown. The restrictions on slavery and the use of 
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spirits had been already evaded, and were now suffered to lapse. It is 
clear indeed that the prohibition of slavery must for some time havf 
been a dead letter, since at the time of the sun'endei- the population 
consisted of 2381 whites and 1066 negro slaves. 

Before the surrender the colony had no constitution. All power, 
legislative and administrative, was vested in the Trustees ; and, though 
in '1751 a representative assembly was called, its functions were siniply 
deliberative. When the colony canie ijnder the Crown it received a 
constitution of the normal colonial pattern. There was d gAvemor and 
a council, who together with all the executive officers were nominated 
by the CrOwn, and a representative assembly elected by t|ie freeholders. ' 


THE COrX)NIES AND THE gROWN. 

As we have already seen, the constitutional development of the 
colonies was by the time of the Hanoverian accession virtually complete. 
The chief feature of interest in their "subsequent domestic history lies 
in the administrative relations between the colonists and the home 
government. Unhappily those relations were largely contentious; and 
the contention turned chiefly on financial questions. In Massachusetts 
thpre w(\s a prolonged dispute or series of disputes about the governor’s 
salary, beginning ‘immediately after the grant of the new charter under 
William and Mary, '^’he ffirst governor appointed by the Crown was 
Sir William Phipps, a vigorous and enterprising seaman. He was a 
native of Massachusetts, by birth one of the*pecfple, and in the disputes 
preceding the llcvohition* he had stood loyally by his own colony. 
His appointment was distinctly a concession to the feelings and wishes 
of Massachusetts. Nevertheless, in spite of his own demand for a fixed 
salary, the Assembly would not do more than vote him an annual grant. 
Exactly the saihe policy was adapted towards his Successor, Lord Bello- 
mont. Bellomont was also«govenior of New York ; qpd troubles in that 
colony, arising out of piracy, left him no leisure to resist the Assembly 
of Massachusetts. 

Bellomont^s successor, Joseph Dudley, wasi peculiarly odious to what 
one may cajl the national party in the colony. His father had been one 
of the strictest and narrowest among the Puritan founders of Massa- 
chusetts. The son had held office under Andros, and was thus looked 
on as worse than an open enemy, as a deserter and an apostate. Dndley, 
understanding the principles and objects of his countrymen bfetter than 
did Bellomont or the advisers of the Crown in England, saw that the 
question of fixed salaries to the governor and other officials was of 
vital importance. On it turned the question whether ihe, officials were 
to be independent servants of the Crown or merely its nominees, 
dependent after appointment on *lhC good-will of the Assembly. 
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The Board of Trade, acting as the advisers of the Crown on colonial 
(questions, supported Dudley’s views in favour of fixed salaries. But 
tte Assembly stood firm. In 1705 the two Houses presented a joint 
address to the governor, in which they laid down the dbctrine that 
it was “the native privilege and right of English subjects to raise 
and dispose of money according to the ‘present exigency of affairs.” 
Durey’s* personal pnpopularity be.yond doubt embitter^ the dispute. 
But the action of the Assembly fifteen years later made it clear that 
the contest Vas‘ one of principle. In 1720 the governorship of Massa- 
chusetts was conferred on William Bimnct, soi? of the Bishop of Salisbmy. 
The father’s Wlliggery and latitudinarianism might be held in the eyes 
of New Englandcos to wipe out the taint of episcopacy; and the 
reception given to the son ‘dearly showed approval of the appointment. 
But neither Burnet not the Hanoverian government which appointed 
him had any intention of accepting the interpretation of Whig prin- 
ciples for which the Assembly of Massachusetts was contending. The 
Crown adopted the exceptional oourse of sending out by the governor 
a distinct instruction to the Assembly. “ As they hope to recommend 
themselves to the continuance of our royal grace and favour, they must 
manifest the same by immediate compliance with what has been so 
often recommended to them.” The instruction went on to say that the 
recommendation in question was the paymeht of a fiSed salary. .The 
amount vas specified as at least £1000 ; and .the ^Assembly was wal^led 
that non-compliance would be regarded as “a manifest mark of un- 
dutiful behaviour,” and lyould necessitate the intervention of Parliament. 
The Assembly showed that dear and lawyer-hke pea-ception of the real 
issue which marked the proceedings of the colonists in the great dispute 
half a century later? They voted Burnet £1700, but a fixed salary they 
would not give. Burnet at length succeeded in winning over the Council, 
but the rejpresentativea were inflexible ; and when he didl in 1729 the 
dispute was still unsettled. 

Burnet’s succesfibr, ‘Jonathan Belcher, was a rich and influential 
Boston merchant. He had been first a representative and then* a coun- 
cillor, and had been sent by the Assembly to England td plead their 
causp in the question of salary. No self-respecting man would have 
accepted a position which necessarily compelled him to turn his back 
on the Very principles which he had just advocated. Belcher’s career 
had shown that he had an elastic political conscience ; and the advisers 
of the Crowp might have seen that it wew a fatal error to entrust their 
affairs to a deserter from the popular cause, liable at every moment to 
be confronted with his own declarations. Again a fix^ salary was 
demanded and Parliamentary intervention threatened, and again the 
demand was Refused. This time the victory of the Assembly was 
complete. Henceforth the governor Was allowed to accept a grant 
annually voted; only the condition was imposed and accepted that 
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" the grant must be made at the beginning of the session, so that the 
governor might retain some measure of independence. There wero 
citizens of Massachusetts engaged in that dispute who lived to fight 
the battle of the Stamp Act and the Tea Tax ; and we cannot doubt 
that the feebleness of tlie British government in abandoning a claim 
sa strongly and so persistently asserted was not forgotten by them. It 
shotild be noticed too that- the Assembly was fighting not against an 
immediate practical grievance which bore hard on individual citizens, 
but against a system the evils of iVhich were dormant and potential 
rather than actual. 

Massachusetts was not the only colony in which ‘the question df 
taxation gave rise to conflict. In Virginia, Governor Dinwid^e claimed 
in 1763 the right to levy a fee fixed by himcelf on all documents that 
required the use of the public seal. The • Assembly protested and 
petitioned the Ifing. The petition was rejected ; but it appears from 
Dinwiddie’s letter that the attitude of the Assembly led him to modify 
his demands. In Pennsylvania a financial dispute raged between the 
Assembly and the Proprietors. The latter claimed that their lands, 
of which large tracts were unoccupied and unremunerative, should not 
be rated on the same terms as the rest of the colony. The Assembly 
denied the claim to such exemption, and in retaliation refused to levy 
money' 'for public purpose;® till the claim was withdrawn, notwithstanding 
thit*' funds were urgently .needed to protect the colony against Indian 
and French invaders. ' 

It will be noticed that all these disputes jver^ concerned with financial 
matters, and that f^wo of* them turned on the broad general question, 
the right of the colonists to tax themselves. The inevitable result was 
to give to the colonial* conception of liberty a certaih practical definite- 
ness and hardness, to divest it of sentiment, and to teach men to fight 
for it in a technical lawyer-like temper. When Bprke said that taxation 
had been always the battlefielli on which the fight for English iTberty 
was waged, he might have gone further and ^id‘thdt, of all Englishmen, 
this wa^ most peculiarly applicable to the American colonists. « 

Other influences had been at work to make them look with suspicion 
and apprehension on the financial claims df the British governnuent. 
Though &e hardships of the restfAint imposed by the mother-country 
on the commerce and industry of the colonies have often beeii grossly 
exaggerated, yet it cannot be doubted that they were enough to create 
friction and to b^et a sense of grievance. The commercial legislation 
affecting the trade of the colonies falls under two heads — the Acts con- 
trolling exportation and importation, and those controlling production. 
Of the latter we have already spoken. . It will probably be convenient to 
make a clear enumeration of what the former actually wete. By an Act 
of 1660 certain enumerated commodities, being all the chief products of 
the colonies, could be landed only in British ports. Two later Acts 
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extended this restriction. Seciurity must be given at the time of loading 
Jhat the goods should be imported either to an English or Scottish port, 
or to one in a British colony ; and in the last case a duty had to be 
paid on loading. Moreover, under the Navigation Act of* 1660, Euro- 
pean goods might not be imported into the colonies except in ships 
either of Britain or the British colonies^, sailing from British porto. 
This restriction however was relaxed in {he case of salt, which* was 
necesijary for the 5Jew England fish-curers ; moreover it did not apply 
to trade with ft)reign colonies. But in 1733 an Act was passed which, 
if strictly enforced, would np doubt have •borne very hardN on the 
New England ' 4 :olonies. Large quantiti^ of molasses were habitually 
imported from the LVench West Indian islands int(S the American 
colonies and used for majcing rum. The British government, for the 
benefit of its own sugar, plantations, imposed a duty on all molasses 
imported from foreign colonies. 

The view that these restrictions exercised a crippling infiuence on 
the trade and industry of the .^merican colonies is often met by the 
answer that they were systematically and almost univei-sally evaded. 
It is true that the pamphlets and oilicial documents of the time are 
full of complaints of smuggling ; but they, seldom are specific enough 
to enable us to gauge the real extent of the practice. It must be 
remembered too that simiggling meant not .only evasion of the •British 
Navigation Acts, but also evasion of the imj^ort duties imposed bjfd;he 
various colonial governments; and those who “complained were not 
always careful to discriminate between the two. Undoubtedly the two 
restraints which bore rnost hardly on the colonies were the Molasses 
Acts and the prohibition to export tobacco to the continent of Europe. 
It is certain that i)oth were largely evaded. A, shipowner was bound 
to report all tobacco loaded on board his vessel, and to give security 
for its delivei-y in a British port. As a matter of fact a supplementary 
carge could be carried* out at night in beats and shipped. The absence 
of any one chief pert in Virginia, and the dumber of navigable rivei-s 
^d therefore of private landing-stages, made effective supervisjon well- 
nigh impossible. The contraband import of European, commodities 
seems to have largely depended on the above-mentioned contraband 
export trade. Indeed the two* almost of necessity went together. If an 
American vessel landed a cargo in a foreign port, it was clearly better 
to load, with French silk and foreign wine and sail straight back to an 
American port, than to excite suspicion by touching at a British port. 

Whatever may have been the extent of this contraband trade, there 
can be little doubt that the commercial restrictions begat a sense of 
oppression and a habit of evasion. Yet, in estimating their justice, we 
must not forget that the mother-country granted compensatory advan- 
tages. The tobacco trade of Virginia was rendered possible by the 
prohibition against growing tobacco in Great Britain, while bounties 
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were given for ship-timber and naval stores ; but this class of products 
supplied another source of dispute, in the persistent and l^timab^ 
determination of Biitish officials to retain the woods and unoccupied 
land as a scurce of supply for naval timber. 

There was yet another fruitful source of dispute between the home 
government and the coloniqu assemblies. The latter were constantly 
seeking to meet financial difficulties by the issue of paper-money. The 
causes of this (^esire were of two kinds, commercial and political. All the 
colonies suffered from lack of specie” In some the difficldty was partly 
surmounted by what one may call a system of modified and legalised 
barter, in Virginia, as we l^ve seen, tobacco was thri accepted form 
of currency. In New York bcaver-fur held at qne time the same 
position. There was in New England a curious and complex system 
by which certain commodities were declared to be legal tender at a 
fixed value. As might have been expected^ the vendor indemnified 
himself by having two prices, one for specie, the other for what was 
ctdled “ country pay.” 

The deficiency of specie naturally made men welcome the issue of 
paper; and this in turn reacted and diminished the supply of specie. 
For it is an accepted econornical law that bad money drives out good ; 
or, to put it differently, if one form of currency will circulate more 
generally than another, nc one will introduce that other into an area 
where both forms are of equal value, or keep it there. The deqiand for 
paper-money was further strengthened by administrative considerations ; 
for if payment in kind is inconvenient to thp private trader, much more 
is it so to the collector pf public dues. Moreover there is a natural 
tendency on the part of young and hopeful communities to escape from 
financial difficulties by mortgaging their future. 

The problem of raising funds for public purposes was also beset by 
special difficulties. For while there was plenty of wealth in the colonies, 
that wealth was mostly in the hands of men actively engaged in trade, 
and thus took the form df floating capital, 'not' of ^those accumulations 
which ase the easy and obvious prey of the public financier. 

It was natural that the home government should oppose such a 
policy, for thj real inconveniences of a papel* currency made themselves 
felt far, ihbre in intercolonial thdn in internal trade. Thus we find 
the records of almost every colony full of disputes between governors 
endeavouring to cany out their instructions prohibiting the -issue of 
paper-money, and assemblies bent on taking a short road to financial 
relief and prospenty. In 1720 an order was issued by the King in 
Council forbidding governors of colonies in America to sanction the 
issue of bills of credit. It may be doubted how far this instruction 
was held to apply to the proprietary or charteied colonies, two of 
which — Pennsylvania and Rhode Island — were among the chief offenders. 
But this limitation did not apply to an Act of Parliament passed in 
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1744 containing the same prohibition. Since the belief in the enriching 
pewer of a paper currency is a delusion deeply rooted in the human 
mind, we may sure that the action of the Crown and of Parliament 
was looked upon as a real and serious grievance. 

The ill-advised attempt of James II *to consolidate the coloni^ 
north of the Hudson into a single province bpre witness t^ the necessity 
of sonje form of administrative union. There is hardly a bundle of 
colonial pajfers* from 1700 to 1760 which does not contain some 
document insisting on that necessity. The ’one redeeming future of 
Lftisler’s- career ^ras that he conven«i a meeting of deputies from the 
northern colonies to make arrangements for an invasion of Canada. 
The convention met at Now York in May, 1690. Unhappily Leisler’s 
arrogant and tactless disposition prevented any practical result. In 
1751 the governor of New York invited representatives of all the 
thirteen colonies to confer with the Iroquois confederacy about an 
alliance; but nothing was aimed tat in the nature of permanent union. 
In 1754 William Shirley, one of the most vigorous of colonial governors, 
obtained the permission of the British government to summon a conven- 
tion of colonial representatives at Albany* A scheme for a federal 
union was then laid before them, drawn up by perhaps the ablest and 
,most statesmanlike man who had as yet borne any pai-t in (A>loniiA 
affairs, Benjamin Franklin. , 

Franklin's scheme for colonial union was approved of by the 
Convention. He propased ^ council elected by the colonies, with a 
president appointed by the Crown. The difficulty of proportioning 
representation to the population of the various colonies and yet pre- 
venting the smalltfir colonies from being virtually anniliilated was 
surmounted, not, as in the later Federal Constitution, by establishing 
two chainbcm, but by, varying the number of representatives assigned 
to the different colonies, and giving to none less than two or more than 
seven. The presiddht was*to have a veto, flie Crown a further veto. 
Military appointments were to be made by the president and approved 
by the council, civil appointments vice versa. The administrative 
functions of the council wei;p virtually limited to thrfe subjects — 
defensive war, Indian trade, and th8 distribution of unocciijfie^^ lands. 
The weak point of the system was that it provided no machinery 
whereby the council could exercise any authority over individual 
citizens, or, could even enforce its decision on a refractory province. 
Tlie scheme was disapproved by many of the colonists as giving too 
much power to the Crown. It was reject^ by the home government as 
giving too much independence , to the colonies. In this Franklin 
ingeniously found a proof that he had hit upon tlie happy mean. 
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CHAPTERS III. 

« 

THE FR^INCH IN AMERICA. 

The French empire in the New World has vanished, leaving behind 
it ineffaceable monuments of the grand political conception of which it 
formed part. "Wherever that empire had an actual existence, the dis- 
tinctively national French characteristics still appear, little if at all 
weakened by change of sovereignly snd long lapse of time. Even if 
no vital forces had survived its decay, its historical literature alone 
would stand as a worthy monument of the great past. The story of 
that past is known in marvellous detail — in detail to which British 
colonial history can scarcely offer a parallel. All that can be attempted 
Here i^ to mark* the chief 'stages in the rise of the French power and to 
ane^se the elements of sti;ength and weakness shown in the development 
of Canada, Acadia, fibuisiana, the French Antilles and French Guiana. 
The fact that the course of British colofiisation runs closely parallel 
serves to point the pieaning of the chronological sequence of events and 
to assist by contrast the analysis of the French colonial character. 

Although the tropical and temperate colonies cannot for most 
purposes be treated as one, yet the changes in the system of government 
of each coincide so closely that the history of thera all falls conveniently 
into well-defined periods. The first period, that of inchoation,*^ ends 
with the creation of the two Companies, the Comjfkny of New France, 
and thet Company of the Isles of America, in 1627. Their period of 
rule ends iir* 1664, when Colbert created his Company of the West. 
Colbert’s period, 1664-83, may be treated^ as one; for, although it 
divides shaiply in 1674, when the ^reat Company of the West ceased to 
be, and when the colonies passed under the control of the ' Crown, 
Colbert’s scheme possesses a unity which absorbs the subo^inate 
question of trade monopoly. The fourth period, 1683-1713, covers 
the attempted foundation of Louisiana, shows Canada militant and 
West Indian trade nascent. In conclusion, the period from the Treaty 
of Utrecht to the Treaty of Paris, 1713 to 1763, covers the death- 
struggle of New France and opens the golden age df the French 
sugar-islands. ‘ • 

. The English priority in successful settlement was of about twelve 
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months only. Tlie last unsuacessful attempt at a French Canadian 
settlement happened to coincide with the first successful planting of 
% permanent English colony in Virginia. In 1608 the first permanent 
French colony was planted in Canada; and the New World rivalry 
began. But as in both France an^ England the memory of past discovery 
still lived, educated opinion dated the rivtilry yet further back. The 
Fraich Jiooked back to Verrazzano as the English looked back to Cabpt. 
The direction of ‘French efforts -was detejmined for *dl time by the 
discoWries^of .Cartier, 1534-41; by the raising of the royal arms in the 
mysterious Norumbega, Canada, and Hochelaga; by Roberval’s attempted 
^lony of “ New France ” ; by* the fort erected at Quebec. PpwerM to 
influence the finaginations of English asid French alike were the fate 
of Ribault and Lmidonniere’s Huguenot colony in “ Carolina,” 1662-65, 
and the story of Hawkins' visit to it, of its fate at the hands of the 
Spaniards, and of the FVench vengeance. Nor had the fishermen of 
the two countries waited for politicians to direct them in search of 
a harvest in the New World. 

Already a few French traders^ undirected by authority, found profit in 
trading with the natives for their furs in the Tadoussac district on the 
northern shores of the mouth of the St Lawrence, when in 1698 the 
Manjuis de la Roche, like another Gilbert, decided to renew the letters 
patent which he had received in 1578 and to settle a colony there, as 
lieutenant-general of the King in Canada, Hhqhelaga, the Newfoifhdlanfis, 
Labrador, the river of the Great Bay, Norunjl^ga and the eu^acent 
islands. Backed by a company possessed of the monopoly of trade in this 
unknown region of many «names, a colony of forty men reached Sable 
Island, a barren sandbank off the coast of what is npw Nova Scotia. The 
Marquis returned, and the colony was not revisited till 1603, when the 
miserable renmanf of twelve came home. But the merchants of Dieppe,, 
Rouen, St Malo and Rochelle, eager to seek a share in the monopoly of 
the,nas(;ient fur-trade, supported the next patentee, the Huguenot de 
Monts, who in 1603 was styled Lieutenant of the King in New France 
or La Cadie (said to be the Micmac Akade), between the 40th and 46th 
degrees. A settlement was made in 1605 at Port Royal, now*Annapolis 
in Nova Scotia, and de Poutrincourt received the first grant of land. In 
1607 the colony was abandoned, and de Monts with difficulty got his 
charter renewed for one year. He then made good use of hfe* time ; Port 
Royal was re-established, and the explorer Champlain, who had already 
visited the coasts afterwards to be known as those of New England, 
extended.the range of trade so far that a habitation was built at Quebec. 
A first winter was successfully passed, apd there never eigain ceased to be 
French colonists on the St LavTence. Champlain in the first instance 
seems to have desired settlement mainly as a means of supporting 
exploration ’and missionary work. For these purposes he chose the 
northern shores of the St I^wrende, The small settlement at Port 
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Royal offered no opening for the discovery of an ' inland waterway 
westward, none for a wide range of dealings with the Indians; from 
the first, then, the Acadian and the Canadian settlements were un- 
fortunately separated. In its haphazard character, the choice of Acadia 
for settlemen t, seems English rather than French, and remains a memorable 
exception to the French rule of attempting at Jeast an apparent unity. 
The necessity for union between Canada and Acadia was ultimately 
perceived, notably by Talon; but the two colonies which formed New 
France never succeeded in adding to each other’s strength. 

An indication of an early intention on the part of the Crown to treat 
the colonies on imperial principles appears in the title “ Viceroy,” long 
before given to Roberval and now again to Cond^, as whose agent 
Champlain acted from 1612 with the title “Lieutenant-general.” But 
a company of merchants continued as before* to supply the funds. 

The missionary purpose having been constantly ^vanced as a main 
portion of the intended colonial work, Condd in 1615 allowed the Fran- 
ciscan R^collcts to join the settlement. The Jesuit Fathers were also 
seeking to establish missions, on the model of those of Paraguay begun in 
1609. Their opportunity came after the assassination of Henry IV, when, 
in 1611, the Marquise de Guercheville won the Queen-mother’s support 
and obtained leave to plant all the land from Florida to Canada except 
the already granted Port Royal. The result was a third and short-lived 
settleme'nt, in which the missionary object was for the first time the sole 
acknowledged aim, planted on Mount Desert and called St Sauveur. ’ * 

In 1606 James I had chartered two com^*^nies ‘ •> plant between the 
34th and 46th degrees, granting them exclus»*’f®^tra^'y in return fm' homage 
and a fifth of treasure. The southern ^ London Company 

alone flourished, but it grew rapidly and^®^;jj’j^”^mbered 700 souls. 
.When the news of FreniSh settlements wit^rp, degree was brought 

to Jamestown, the order for their destr;6^.“^p»^f^issued. Port Royal and 
St Sauveur wert wiped out in 1613, aro^he-^^nglish thus first forcibly 
entered claims to a supremacy which Jjley Were unable to maintain. 
Some protest was made, but the justice of the claim was not then 
discussed .between the two nations ; Madame de Guercheville was able 
to secure compensation for her personal losses only. 

Meanwhile under Champlain’s leadership the waterways were method- 
ically traced out from the St Lawrence to the southern end of Lake 
Champlain, and on the west to the head of Lake Ontario and along the 
Ottawa. It was Champlain’s energy and the zeal of the R^ollet 
missionaries which kept the little settlement from actual diminution. 
When in 1625 the Jesuits arrived in Canada, the population of the fort 
varied from 50 to 60; and only about twenty acres were under tillage. The 
trade monopolists had felt no interest in the creation of a self-supporting 
<x>lony ; trading-posts sufficed for their purposes, and Champlain was not 
able to promote a wider policy, until in 1627 he won the sympathy 
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of Richelieu, whose desire to secure a great sea-power made him perceive 
the wisdom of enlarging the limits not only of French trade but also 
of French settlement. 

The decay of the Spanish empire opened to th^ Dutch, the 
French and the English the possibility of a colonial expansion which 
fitted in with, and was. necessary to, the, development of the political 
and commercial ideas of more far-sighted thinkers. Commercial ind 
political principles combined to point the’ necessity fof a navy strong 
enough to*,protect the colonial trpde, and to prevent all other nations 
from sharing in its profits. Colonies product saleable commodities; 
jnd the carrying-trade developed a mercantile marine. A ‘subsidiary 
consideration was the desire to secure strategic coigns of vantage and 
convenient station^ for receiving a fleet in distress. The time had not 
yet come for the development of wider views. Indeed, the possibility of 
depopulating the mother-country was acknowledged, to be a serious 
danger; nothing had occurred to suggest hopes of great racial expansion. 

The risks involved in colonial speculation were still so considerable, 
and the amount of superfluous capital was still so small, that the Dutch, 
French and English as yet saw no means to develop colonial trade other 
than the privileged company, forgetful of the many occasions on which the 
timely arrival of an unlicensed vessel had saved a dying colony. Riche- 
lieu’s creation of the Company of New France, consisting of one Jiundrgd 
and twenty Associates, in 1627, marks an epoch in the development of 
French ‘colonisation, inasmuch as now for the ‘flrst time government 
support was offered to supply the want of adequate voluntary contribu- 
tions. The Associatioiir wai' on a larger scale than the earlier companies; 
its acknowledged purpose was wider ; and tKe subscribers (one of whom 
was Richelieu) were men of very different ranks. The twelve largest 
shareholders were to be ennobled, and many privileges were extended' 
to those who took up the stock. The Company’s merchandise was 
exempted from custolns, and the King .promised to provide two vessels 
of war for the Company’s service. Entire* possession of the soil was 
given to the Company, together with rights of justice and lordship, from 
Florida to the Arctic Circle, and the monopoly of all trade, excipt in the 
cod and whale fisheries, which were free to all French subjects. In return, 
the Company rendered homage aiyi fealty, and submittecj.to certain 
conditipns. Two or thi’ee hundred artificers were to go to Canada at 
once, and in the course of fifteen years at least 4000 men and women 
were «to be sent, and maintained for three years. All emigrants were to 
be French ‘and Catholic, and for each habitation three ecclesiastics were 
to be provided by the Company. The missionary purpose was put 
forward prominently. But the capital of the Company amounted only 
to 800,000 livres; and here 'was a principal source of weakness. 
The expeiiences of the Virginian Qompany, under more favourable 
conditions, proved that a far largm* capital was necessary. 
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Still more inadequate was the capital provided for the French 
Company of the Isles of America, viz. 45,000 livreSf of which Richelieu 
subscribed 10,000. While on the mainland France and England were* 
entering claims extending from Florida to the Arctic Circle, and from the 
34th to the 46th degree respectively, in *he West Indian islands similarly 
extensive and unsubstantial claims were entered by both parties, and again 
wiib a close coincidence in ddte. As the Spanish supremacy lapsed, the 
smaller West Indian islands'were deserted and left open to adventurers 
of all nationalities. The Englishnysin Warner and the JPrenchmah 
d'Esnambuc alike selected St Kitt’s, one of the Leeward Islands, deserted 
by the Spaniards, as one of the most convenient whence to direct attacks 
on a larger spoil., It is possible' that the two rivals chose 'the same island 
in order to use each other’s alliance in case of danger 'from Spain. Both 
foresaw great opportunities in the future, and* both came home to seek 
government support in their undertakings. To the French Company were 
granted all the islands not possessed by Christian princes that lay between 
the 11th and 18th degrees, with a reservation of a tithe of the produce 
to the King for twenty years. The Erfglish counter-step was the grant 
of all the Caribbean Islands between the 10th and £0th degrees to the 
proprietary government of the Earl of Carlisle (1627). . ' 

Similarly, in Guiana a coihpany of Rouen merchants, in 1626, sought 
to^ folloyr up beginnings which dated from La Ravardiere’s enterprise 
(1604); but here again the English had entered claims by more than one 
atteiKpted settlement,./ Burt the dangers of the climate, the hostility 
of the natives and the jealousy of the Dutch and Portuguese, long made 
permanent settlement impossible alike to Erestch and English. The 
long story of failure^ is intferesting mainly as an indication of the wide 
geographical range which the Anglo-French colonial conflict covered 
from the earliest period. 

The second* period of Frenc]^ colonial history, •from 1627 tp 1664, is 
a period of quiescence, in '-v)iich slowly but suyely,sonje of the main roots 
struck. The brilliant hopes for Canada’s future, which the Company 
of New France had raised in French bosoms, were doomed to an abrupt 
disappointment; for the English colonists seized the opportunity creat^ 
by an outbl^k of hostilities with France, to cut off the fleet sent to the 
’relief of 'the Catholic colony. The scheme of attack, directed by the 
Kirkes, the Calvinist sons of a Scotch settler in Dieppe, was so well 
concerted that in 1629 Champlain and the little fort of Quebec had 
no choice but to .surrender, and, till the peace of St Germain 1632, 
New France was an English possession. 

For a time the English claim threatened pressure at all points. The 
work of Guy and Calvert promised permanent settlement in Newfound- 
land. The foundation of colonies at Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay 
showed that the question of the Acadian frontier must gi’ow serious. 
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In 1621 James I granted to’ Sir William Alexander the "isle and 
^ntinent of Norumbega’'; the continental portion to be styled New 
Alexandria, the peninsular Nova Scotia. In 1627 Alexander's son made 
a settlement opposite Port Royal, and the son of La Tou^, the French 
successor to de Poutrincourt, withdrew to Cape Sable. With the formal 
restoration of Canada and Acadia in 1632/, a better regulated attempt at 
their colonisation followed ; but the proposal to make three proving’ of 
Canada, Port Royal and Cape Breton rendered La Tour jealous of the 
rival governors, and he encouraged interference from the now flourishing 
New Englanders. In 1656, vith Cromwell’s co-operation, the Acadian 
settlement onc^ more passed to the Eijglish and was granted to Sir 
Thomas Temple, who vigorously developed it. But in 1667 Charles IPs 
French sympathies compelled the restoration of the much debated territory. 
N<^ boundary-line however long remained satisfactory to both parties, and 
the weakness of the French colony exposed it to continual att^ks on the 
part of its powerful neighbour. Eventually the Kennebec river was 
to become notorious as a sorij, of “no-man’s land” where encroach- 
ments might, or might not, constitute serious offences according as the 
.exigencies of the moment, and the readiness of the rival parties to 
proceed to larger issues, should determine. 

After the restoration of Canada the zeal of the Company began to 
fall off ; and in 1663 the population was oi)ly 2600, at a time ivhen the 
town o^ Boston numbered 14,300 inhabitants,' and Virginia over 80^0. 
A main cause of the backwardness of Canada ' lay in the particular 
circumstances that the colonists were called upon to meet. Unluckily for 
France, Champlain’s afrivad in Canada had coincided with the rise of 
the Iroquois confederacy of Five Nations and the dutbreak of hostilities 
between the raccs*south of the St Lawrence aijd the Algonquin races, 
inhabiting the Lake districts and the River valley. It was natural and* 
necessary that the scanty band of settlers should seek a friendly alliance 
with thrf natives whose habitations laj* nearest to them or into whose 
lands they pushed their •explorations ; buh these natives happened to 
J>elong to tribes destined ultimately to succumb in one of the internecine 
wars which had continually thinned the native population of America. 
The hostile confederacy is«believed to have numbei'ed in the height of its 
power not more than 2200 fighting* men ; but the race of th* Mohawks, 
Senecas, Cay ugas, Onondagas, and Oneidas, who made up the Fivfe Nations, 
was superior in quality to tliat of the Algonquins and Hurons, the 
French allies. Their power of permanent confederation supplies evidence 
enough of their superiority. By lucky accident the English settlements 
escaped the path of the Iroquois. The tribes that had occupied the 
New England coasts had been devastated by disease shortly before the 
arrival of the Puritans, and in Virginia too none of the tribes that 
were dislodged belonged to the rac^s whom a great future awaited. The* 
path of the Iroquois naturally stretched northward and westward to the 
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hunting grounds, rather than east of the Alleghanies to the coast. Even 
if the future growth of the Iroquois power could have been foreseen, a 
neutral position was impossible for intruders so weakly supported as were 
the early French traders. According to Champlain's belief he and a 
force of 120 soldiers supported by his two or three thousand savage 
allies could force English and* Dutch to retire to the coasts, and could 
then keep the general peace with the Iroquois. 

A policy of extermination was no part>.of the French scheme. It was 
Champlain's hope that the beginnings of New France niigUt be made 
easy by a warm friendship rith the Indians. If a large French popu- 
lation failed to emigrate, the example of the Spanish colonies showed 
that the natives themselves could be used as labourers. In order to 
be gallicised, the Indians must be converted, and the converts must 
be protected from the raids of the heathen.. But the very proems 
of conversion and protection, the insidious effects of contact with 
civilisation, and the pressure of repeated Iroquois attack, involved 
the unintentional destruction of the tribes whose alliance was most 
easily secured. 

The position of the Hurons in the neighbourhood of Lake Simeoe. 
had made them a defence to the tribes north of the lakes ; with the fall 
of the Hurons the Algonquins were the next exposed. Thus it happened 
that the missionary work which engaged the best efforts of the iWnch 
fronj ,']632 to 1664 was deprived of a large part of its usefulness; and 
during this period it was missionary work alone that met with enthusiastic 
support at home. 

The mejnbers of the (JJompany in whose hands the future of the 
colony lay, for the most part perceived that their chances of personal 
profit depended on the fur-trade. A large population of French farmei’s 
was not to their advantage; for agriculture diminished the profits of the 
chase, and in a forest-country yielded a low return. No chartered 
company had yet found profit in an agricultural colony, 'and The 
northern shores of the SL Lawrence, being iSie toldost portion of the 
country, offered the least hope. Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal^ 
each ninety miles distant from its neighbour, were planned as trading-posts 
only. Of the total population one-third waf gathered at Quebec, the 
least sheltei'ed and least fertile of the three. During the long winter 
there was no communication between the three posts except on snow- 
shoes. So slight was the Company’s success even in the fur-trade^for 
systematic fraud on the part of its officials could not be effectually 
diecked — that the ’temporary cession of its privileges was fouild to be 
advantageous. In 1645 the Canadian colonists obtained the fur-trade in 
return for an annual payment of a thousand pounds weight of beaver-skins. 
^The Company still allowed no stranger to go to Canada except on its own 
vessels, and fixed a tariff for the purchase of furs. The Company chose 
the Governor-General, and on rare occasions he was a.s.sistetl by a Council 
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consisting of the Superior of the Jesuits, and of three syndics representing 
the inhabitants of Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers. Appeal might 
be made from the judicial decisions of this council to the parlemmt 
at Rouen. The habitemts, who came for the most part fron Normandy, 
were free from litigious spirit, and such disputes as arose were settl^ 
by the governor in the way of arbitration. 

The ‘emigrants from France consisted mainly of humble artificerst^o 
bound themselves to work for three years without payment, in return 
for their p&ssti^ and keep. At the end of the three years they might 
hope to receive a grant of land en roture fro.n one of the lords of lands 
whom the Company had enfeoffed; or, if they preferred a life of adventure, 
they entered the frif-trade. The number of enterprising’ heads of families 
seeking to raise the family fortunes by taking up a grant of land en 
aei^fieurie was as yet very small. Beyond an incree^e of dignity, such 
grants offered little advantage. A scigneurial grant of some ten leagues 
by twelve was merely hunting-ground, unless the lord could obtain 
labourers willing to take grantii en censive or en roturey who paid a 
nominal rent per acre, together with some agricultural service on the 
iord’s demesne. The burden of defence was great when the danger 
of Indian raids grew serious ; and agricultyre was not as a rule carried 
on except in close proximity to the three forts. 

The men to whom emigration offered the greatest attractioi: during 
this peyod were not those who sought to found a family or fortune, 
but those who sought the crown of martyrdom, of,' if life at all, a life of 
religious devotion and perpetual celibacy. Monastic sentiment found in 
the French colonies a remarlcable revival. T^e Jesuit father’s reflexion, 
“should we at last die of misery how great our happiness will be,” 
animated men to endure hideous mutilations and .agonising sufferings at 
the hands of the Indian enemy, and made them indifferent to starvation, 
thirst, fatigue and the torments of Canadian forest trave^. Women too 
crowded fo the new country in order to deny themselves the pleasures of 
the old, to tend the Ihdiftns dying of smallpox, and to teach Indian 
girls to seek with them the crown of virginity. The g-owth of 
religious institutions was for the present out of dl proj¥)rtion to the 
development of the State,* which above all things required population. 
But the lines of Jesuit en{erprist were fairly varied.’ * Unlike the 
Rf^collets, the Jesuits were under no vow of poverty and encouraged 
agriculture and trade with that deflniteness of purpose which they 
possei&ed by virtue of their intellectual superiority. At home their 
work was kept constantly in mind by their writings; by their appeals 
for help, and by the Crown itself. 

In all but population and s^ngth to resist the Iroquois the little 
colony stood -well. Men of b^ character were not allowed to stay, 
and care for tlie education and w^llJbeing of the Indians was a first 
thought with those who had power. Humanitarian influences were 
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unusually strong, and the evils which generally accompany the move- 
ments of alien settlers, whose civilisation is in advance of their environ* 
ment, were conspicuously absent. 

In whatchas been called the second period of French colonisation, 
16S7-64, the close parallel which marked the' nascent stages of the 
French and the English settlements in the tropical islands ceases ; for 
the lEnglish colony in Barbados developed with astonishing rapidity 
and completely eclipsed the French islands. The isolated situation of 
Barbsulos far to the windward, the work done by the Dutfth, and the 
character of the English immigration, made it possible early to exploit 
the fertility of this small island, which is only about (6he size .of tb^ 
Isle of Wight ; find in their turn the other islands ^ould be exploited. 
Very wild figures have been given as to the population of Barbados in 
1660 ; they serve mainly as an indication that immense prosperity ^as 
believed to exist "there. In 1650 half an estate of 600 acres, of which 
200 were under cane, sold for j£7000. In 1636 there were about 6000 
English in the island; in 1666, 26,000 Christians; in 1643, 6400 
negroes; in 1666, 50,000. But the first twenty-five years of rapid 
development were followed by a gradual decay. The destruction of the 
woods deprived Barbados of rain; and the white proprietors began to 
migrate. In 1676 it was however still inhabited by 21,000 whites, and 

over 32,000 negroes. In the same way Jamaica developed after the 
English conquest, but not with such startling rapidity. 

Neither Martinique' nor Guadaloupe witnessed anything like an equal 
progress in population. At first the Company pf the Isles of America, 
or of St Christopher as it liras also called, had been powerless to exclude 
foreign trade; and for this reason the islands began to flourish, and the 
Company then began., to crave the returns which., it believed to be 
due to its expenditure. When a royal order had been issued closing 
the trade to foreigners the Compemy was reconstituted with larger 
capital and privileges (1635). 'It now aspired to settle all the islands 
unoccupied, or where joilit occupation cohld be ^effected, as at St 
Kitt’s. fts sovereignty was conditional on the despatch of 400G 
French Catholics within twenty years, with due ecclesiastical provision. 
The condition, which in Canada was not fulfilled, was in this case quickly 
satisfied. Nevertheless, the failure ^'of the Company became far more 
rapidly obvious in the islands than in Canada; for the openings for 
contraband trade were here almost unlimited, and could be checked only 
by a large and ubiquitous fleet. The Company overcharged the colonists 
for European goods, and fixed low prices on the tobacco and other goods 
which they offered for sale. Consequently, a flourishing Dutch trade 
soon carried off all the shareholders' profits, and the Company decided 
to make the best bargain possible by selling the islands to would-be 
proprietors. • , 

In 1661 Colbert succeeded Mazarin as Controller of Finance; and 
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the Ministry of Marine came under his reforms. He seized the oppor- 
tunity opened by a proposed Company of Equinoctial France centring 
in Cayenne, to form a scheme for the consolidation of the whole 
of the French colonies in Canada, the West Indies and Guiana under 
one great Company, to be controlled by himself. The prices at 
which the islands had been sold and wei*e now bought back give the 
best view of their relative value. Martinique with the, adjacent islands 
had been sold for 60,000 livres and developed so well imder proprietary 
government, through the introduction of sugar industries by Dutch Jews, 
that it now cost 240,000. The claims scld to the Maltese Knights 
for 120,000 litres now cost 600,000 ; and Guadaloupe and i^s adjacent 
islands, sold for 73,000 livreSy cost 125,000 to buy back. 

^In 1664 letters patent were issued constituting a new Company of 
the West, with a monopoly of trade for forty years in Canada, Acadia, 
Newfoundland, the Antilles, Cayenne and the land between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, as also on all the coast of Africa, from Cape Verde to 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in particular on the coast of Guinea and 
• Senegal, so that a supply of slaves might be forthcoming. Tlie number 
of shareholders was unlimited, and official, and social privileges of many 
kinds were offered by the government to large subscribers. The govern- 
ment offered a bounty on every ton of merchandise imported or exported, 
and fr^dom from duty on all goods re-exported from France and ot the 
export of military stores or provisions for shipping. It also proposed to 
contribute a tenth of .the, total capital yearly for the next four years, 
and afterwards to continue this endowment, as a loan. The Company 
was to have entire lordship over the whole of the lands named, saving 
only homage to the King; also full powers to fortify, to form alliances, 
and to engage in war. Subinfeudation was not made compulsory ; nor 
were an^ terms imposed except that the Company, rgmembering the 
King’s sacred purpose to convert the Ravage nations, should send out 
dergy and build ^jhifrchPs. All emigrants, aU children bom in the 
^lonies, and all converted natives were to have the privileges of 
naturalised Frenchmen. The nomination of governors and officials lay 
with the Company; and fln annual meeting of the Chamber of Direction 
was to be held in Paris. 

The government offered all these privileges in order to attract the 
necessary capital for colonisation on a grand scale. The close relation 
of the Company to the government renders the French scheme of 
chartered companies unlike that of other countries. It was in fact only 
a step to the ultimate buying out the shareholders, which, as no 
conditions were dictated to tj;ie Company, was doubtless foreseen by 
Colbert. From the first the Company tacitly allowed the Crown tQ 
appoint the chief officials. The lieul^nant-general and the governors of 
the islands, being invested with military powers, corresponded with the 
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King and with Colbert, not with the Company. The slight governmental 
functions left to its nominees were carefully regulated, so as to allow 
of supervision by the Crown. 

Colbert’s intention of dealing with the transatlantic possessions of 
France as a whole and of protecting th'em adequately, was clearly shown 
in 1664 by the despatch of squadron under 'the Marquis de Tracy, 
with, powers as lieutenant-generd over all the governors, to "make a 
general inspection of Guiana, the Antill/ss and finally of Canadan In 
Canada the necessity of sending disciplined soldiers to brealc tSie Iroquois 
power had long been pressing. A force; of 1200 men was sent out ; 
and the result of their brief 9 ampaign was to change /or a time th€ 
relations of the Ivoquois to the French Canadians. T^he Iroquois power 
was not yet extinguished, but it was so far broken that their chief hope 
now lay in taking advantage of French and. English enmity and^in 
forming alliances with the one or the other as best suited the needs of 
the moment. The immediate result of the expedition was that roads 
were made, and forts and missions established, along the line of the 
River Richelieu and Lake Champlain. 

The advance of the French frontier along this southward waterway . 
implied the danger of conflict with the English on fresh ground. The 
Iroquois had hitherto served as a bulwark between the Dutch in the 
Now Netherlands and the French in Canada. In 1664, again by a few 
months only, the English were the first to see the necessity of removing 
the feeble Dutch power 'which was the one obstacle to continuous settle- 
ment along the American coast. By way of exchange for Surinam, the New 
Nethcrlan^ became the English New York (1667). Talon, the Canadian 
intendant, with his usual foresight, wrote in 1666 of the necessity that 
the French should find, on the Hudson a second entvy to Canada, one 
'which was not blocked with ice half the year, which would break the 
English power in its centre, and cut olT the English trade with the 
Iroquois. Although Talon was not allowed to carry out his scheme, *■ the 
mixed character of the popidation of New Yoi^t, their'want of sympathy 
with their neighbours, the ready means of approach by the Lake route/ 
and the exposure of the colony to Iroquois attack, enabled the French 
for half a century to nurse the hope that it might one day be theirs. 

The Carignan regiment which hud been sent to quell the Iroquois 
was disbanded in Canada; and every effort was made to form military 
cantonments of officers and men who would settle and protect the 
Richelieu River. The officers were to receive seigneurks^ and the men 
cash and a year’s subsistence, if they woidd take up the lands there. 
During the ten year's 1664-74 the population of Canada trebled under 
the careful guidemce of Talon and Colbert. Emigration, settlement, 
early marriage, and large families, were encouraged by every device and 
decree that could suggest itself withiq the limits set by considerations of 
religion and nationality. The neighbourhood of the heretical Dutch and 
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English population was deemed to make it doubly necessary to exclude 
lihe schismatics, lest heretics should become traitors. Free maintenance, 
i^nuses on marriage, on large families, fines on celibacy, the despatch 
of shiploads of young women, and the forcible preventi(»n of return 
home were among the means tridd to stimulate artificially the increase 
of population. Louis XIV watched the Ciyiada censuses so closely that 
he was continually disappointed at what seemed to hin^ slow progress ; 
and, ip the end, the artificial eqeoumgements were withdrawn. 

During •these ten years the f«rm of government, the main lines 
of which ultimately became .fixed in Canada, was gradually shaped. 
Brom ihe first Jhe governor’s power had,been checked by the Superior 
of the Jesuits, or by the bishop who acted in their iniferests. In 1665 
the King added further, an intendanty as successor to the Company’s 
agent-general, with full . powers in justice, police and finance. A 
cle^ differentiation of functions was purposely avoided; the governor, 
with mainly military functions, was ordered to act harmoniously with 
the intendant ; and, if conflict «arose, Colbert at home decided which 
official should return. The bishop, as the one permanent member of 
Council, could check both, and made his power felt through his disciplined 
arfny of seminary priests, trained to the control of consciences, and to the 
use of the weapons of the confessional and of excommunication. Nor was 
it the intention of Louis XIV to disturb this.power so long as it was not 
used in a manner derogatory to his own sovereimty. The Council, ch^en 
by the Company while it lasted, and on its lapse’ by the King or the 
governor, was to be summoned by the joint action of governor and 
intendant. It sat weeklj^ as *a judicial body al^the intendance; and from 
its judgments there was an appeal to the ConseU d’J^tat at Paris. 

At first it seen\pd likely that municipal institutions would develop. 
In 1663 a meeting of the habitants of Quebec and its banlieu was 
convoked to proceed by election to the choice of a ipayor and two 
bailiffs. "The election threatened to ‘become a reality; whereupon 
the system was cancelledf and the munic}j)al idea was rooted out 
ffom Canada. De Tracy urged Talon to avoid any “b^ance of 
authority among subjects,” which might lead to a dismemberment 
of the community. In 1672 the Comte de Frontenac had assembled 
the habitants to take the bath fealty and had divifled them 
into three estates, as de Tracy himself had done in the West Indies. 
Thereupon Colbert wrote the celebrated letters ordering Frontenac to 
follow^ the example of the home government, where the Kings, he 
says, have ‘for some time ceased to assemble the States-General, in 
Older insensibly to put a stop to th&t ancient form. The syndic 
who presents requests in the name of all the habitants must cease to 
be appointed when the colony ^ows stronger, since it is well that .each 
should speak for himself and that nq one should speak for all. 

The Council, which consisted of only seven members till in 1703 
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the number was raised to twelve, had no power to levy taxation ; and 
none was levied. The law of the land was now made uniform undei* 
the Custom of Paris, and the Custom of the French Vexin which 
had been partially introduced was abolished. Thus a^orm of Roman 
Law well adapted to a municipal community was extended to a 
nascent colony that was essentially rural, ^^le forms of law had 
however the merit of uniformity, simplicity, and cheapness; and care 
was taken in the organisation of a system .of police for the three Canadian 
towns. The decrees issued by thei Council cover matters large and 
small, from tithe, the size of the sdgneuries, feudal dues, provision for 
the poor^ down to rules of .-precedence, nuisances aijd the cleaning 
of the streets. The ordonnances of the intendant direct the enclosing of 
habvtaiwnSy and make building regulations apd market-laws; while, as 
representative of the King in finance, he also regulates the coinage. 
The tendency was for legislation to pass more and more under his 
control and out of that of the governor. 

The system on which lands were laid out by the French in 
Canada is of peculiar interest as throwing light on the method of 
procedure in earlier agricultural colonies. The great seigneuriea of ten 
by twelve leagues were enfeoffed to the roturiers in strips measuring, 
as a rule, three arpents (each of 100 perches in width by 80 in 
depth)f each strip running from a river frontage. Tlie dwelling- 
hoysfes were placed at the river end of the strips; and thus a row of 
farmsteads was fonYibd, ‘which even in the most scantily peopled 
regions allowed some indulgence to French social inclinations. Each 
strip was cultivated by a ^tenant and his family ; on his death, by the 
Custom of Paris, equal division (subject to ce^in exceptions) was the 
mode of succession. , The strips were divided Ipngftudinally, with 
results not a little injurious to agriculture. In 1745 it was ordered 
that every habitant must have arpents’ o^ frontage. A strip even 
of this widtn was not convenient in form, ^nce it made Central 
supervision impossible andr access to the renwte*poftions of the holding 
difiicult, while requiring a large amount of enclosure. Throughout the 
French occupation the methods of agriculture were most primitive. 
The cleared land was tilled until exhausted, when fresh land was cleared, 
tlie tilled'bmd being left to lie fall:)w under weeds on which the tenant’s 
few beasts pastured. 

The method of land-tenure was ill adapted to the circumstances of 
Canada, where the initial difficulties of clearing forest land were inhnense. 
It excluded the possibility of a mitairie system, which so greatly assists 
the young agricultural colony* where capital is plentiful and labourers 
are not highly skilled; and it excluded the freehold system which 
gives scope for the independent efforts of the individual. The ** franc 
aUeu roturmf which most nearly approached the English “ free socage,” 
was very sparingly admitted in Canada, more freely in the West Indies. 
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A heavy tax on the alienation of lands, in the case of the seigneur the 
ptLyment of a fifth of the value of the estate, in the case of the tenant 
the payment of lods et ventes^ though both were customarily lower in 
Canada than in fcance, was injurious to the development of uncultivated 
lands, and, as Adam Smith pointed out, robbed the colony of its prime 
soimje of prosperity, an ‘abundance of cb^ap land. The liability of 
the tenants to promiscuous forced labour in the lord’^ service (after 
1711 harvest time was excepted, and after 1716 the service was made 
commutable* foft 20 sous yearly ^er arpent), the inability of the 
censitaire to subinfeudate, the initial absence of obligation on the 
lord to infeudat^, too late corrected, the i*ule which allowed only two- 
thirds of the fee to be infeudated, were injiurious feathres. 

But Canada was not troubled with absentee landlords ; the relations 
of the seigneurs and the roturiers were singularly close and friendly ; and 
the passionate milihiry, national and religious spirit that animated all 
alike, dignified the bond. TTie lord had, accoi’ding to his grant, 
“ haute,"" maijcniie,"" or “basse" justice over his tenants, until in 1714 it 
was ordered that no such grants of jurisdiction should be made. The 
large number of cases that came before the Council would seem to 
in^cate that the liberty to erect gallows ^and pillory and to enforce 
jurisdiction over tenants was not generally exercised by the lords. It was 
to the advantage of the tenants in the early period that it was made 
■ incumbent on the lords to erect mills and to lay out roads, though ^he 
tenant’s com paid its multure of one-fourteenth* 6f the grain ground, 
and the tenants had to make the roads themselves. The lord’s supposed 
obligation of defence fell also of course on .the tenants. Every man 
capable of bearing arms between the ages of 14 and 70 was bound to 
military service and drilled with a regularity unknown to the English 
colonial militia. The Canadian tenant was constantly engaged in active 
warfare, choosing the winter for his campaigns if possible, as summer 
warfate mhant certain Tainine. • 

.• The seigneury in nfan)* cases formed a j^irish, and lord and priest 
worked as a rule harmoniously, except, it might be, on the question 
of precedence, which set the highest officials of Church and State 
constantly at issue. Manj^ were the decrees of the Council upon this 
subject, and also regarding the’amouftt of Church-tithe. Origih^ly fixed 
at ^e ruinous proportion of one-thirteenth of all increase, it was lowered 
to one twenty-sixth of thrashed grain, with an exemption for five years 
on newly cleared ground. In 1667 Talon wrote that the clerical estate 
consisted o*f a bishop, nine priests, and many clerks gathered in the 
seminary at Quebec or sent out to missiohs in the country. There were 
thirty-five Jesuit Fathers whose work, he reports, is pious if not of 
commercial value : this last it might acquire in time. He foresaw the 
danger that the Jesuits might seek ap excessive share of temporal power, 
and favoured the despatch of Sulpitian priests to counterbalance them. 
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The first Canadian bishop, Laval, desired to equip a disciplined 
body of clergy wholly subordinate to his authority. To maintain 
control he proposed that the appointment of cvrh should be in his own 
hands, and. that 'tithe should be paid to and admipstered by him. 
The question of the removability of'cwr^^ was decided against him in 
1679, and a fixed salary from the tithe of each district was allotted to 
t&em. 

But the burning question between Church and State was that.of the- 
wisdom of allowing the sale of spirits to Indians. The' S!^te officials, 
bent on commercial success, argued in, favour of free sale that the 
Indians^ desire for spirits must be satisfied by the French, or they woidd 
cease to come * under French influence, and woqjd pass under the 
influence of those who were less scrupulous. , The Jesuits dwelt on the 
hideous results of the trade in degrading and destroying the native 
tribes. Bishop Laval, finding the officials against him, decided to use 
his spiritual authority and made the sale of drink to natives a religious 
offence to be punished by excommunication. Although in the absence 
of the support of the Crown the Bishop had to change his policy, his 
point was so far gained that the liquor trade with the Indians was made 
illicit, but the issue of numerous licences to traders greatly reduced 
the value of the prohibition. 

<* Colbert’s hope that a great Indian population would be converted 
an(f '■gradually gallicised' met with no support from the Jesyits. He 
had looked for much ‘intermarriage and believed that common schools 
for French and Indian children would be found, successful. ITie Jesuits 
favoured for the Indians, a system of perpetual tutelage, arguing that 
the Indian mind Vas incapable of development. They arranged 
permanent missions for “ domiciled ” Indiaas, but* were powerless to 
secure that total exclusion of all outside influences which characterised 
file South Aqierican missions. In Colbert’s correspondence with the 
mtendant some watchfulness «vcr the Jesuit power is recoramehded ; 
but “to soften Jesuit sev^ity the means muSt bfe gftitle, imperceptiblB.” 
His hope was that, as the population grew, the royal power would 
insensibly si^ersede the Jesuit. 

But his desire to draw the colony iifto a closely united whole, 
occupying rth*e valley of the St Lawrence, clearing grounds only in 
immediate proximity to the settled parts, met with no sympathy 
from the Jesuit missionaries, or from the adventurous explorers who 
sought to enrich the colony by discovering a convenient way to the 
South Seas, or at' the least, an outlet westwards to the sea-coEist. The 
period of most carefully encobraged settlement was also the period of 
the scientific pursuit of explorationj mainly by the Jesuits. By 
1669 they had pushed their mission stations westward as far as Sault 
St Marie, the first station oif the southern bank of the lakes or 
the river. This, with Michillimackinac, and the Mission St Ignace, 
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commanded the junction of the three Lakes, Superior, Michigan, 
%nd Huron. Discovery was then pushed down the Illinois to the 
Mississippi ; and the knowledge of a great waterway to the Gulf of 
Mexico determined the lines of future Canadian policy. To command 
the western trade, and the eastetn head of Lake Ontario, Frontenac 
built in 1673 Fort Cataraqui, afterwvds Fort IVontenac (now 
Kingston). ^ » 

Frpm 1664 to *1683 the cplony was nursed with the utmost care 
by Colbert.* He directed the gonrernor and the iivtendant alike to 
encourage \he export of charcoal, tar, potash, to sow hemp and flax, 
t« foster a trad%with the French West Indies, and to encourage*Canadian 
shipping, sedentary^ fisheries, mining, the breeding of* cattle and the 
clearing of forest land. , His instinctive bent was industrial rather 
than agricultural; but he saw that Canada needed development in 
eve^ direction. In 1679 the total number of arj/ents cleared was 
put at 21,900, the population at 9400. Of horses there were only 
145, most of these having been •sent by Colbert himself. The homed 
cattle numbered 6983, sheep only 719, goats 33, asses 12. The need 
for live-stock was so great that Colbert forbade the slaughtering of 
anjr domestic animals capable of breeding.. The colony still possessed 
but one trade, that in furs. In 1667 Talon estimated the value of 
the exported furs at 550,000 livres. The colony continued in cbnstarit 
■ need of support from the Crown, and sums varying from 20,001^ to 
200,000 livres were sent annually to the intendant, accoi’ding as the 
demands for European .expenses were large or small. 

In the West Indies CJolbert ruled the. Company of the West 
during the ten years of its existence with an equally firm hand, seeking 
from the first to secure a wide liberty of commerce for French subjects 
within its dominions. It was seen that the profits of the West Indies 
went for the most part to the filibusters and buccaneers.. As members 
of thrf strdhge commonwealth which was established by these outlaws, the 
French showed themtelVts ^uliarly skilful in*the art of self-government 
and in the framing of codes. The buccaneers took up con^itution- 
making — on a small scale, it is true, and merely in order that each 
pirate-group might secure A share in the booty for which life had been 
risked ; but their work was not* withdbt influence on the more f)^cefully 
minded settlers. Tlie cry for open trade, open to all Frenchmen, if not 
to all nations, was raised with pei-sistency by each succeeding governor ; 
and tlfere are many indications that the French West Indians asked 
and took a’ freer lead in the defence of their own ihterests than the 
Canadian farmers. It is seen in the greater importance of the Council 
in Martinique, which in 1668 was made the seat of civil and military 
government, Guadeloupe becoming dependent on Martinique. The 
Council being framed on the pattern of the Parlemerd, it was intended 
that it should consist of professed lawyers; but, as these were uot 
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forthcoming, the chief officers of the mililia were chosen instead. At first 
mudi freedom was allowed in deciding the number of councillors called 
in to decide contentious matters; and not till 1674 was it reduced to ten. 
The separafjon of* St Domingo from the central scheme of government 
shows the respectful treatment which It was thought advisable to adopt 
where the buccaneers were stjong; and the whole tone of Colbert’s letters 
and. instructiot^s to West Indian governors points to his having given 
careful consideration to the complaints , of West Indian colonist?.. To 
satisfy them he compelled the Company to sell its mertha»^dise to the 
hcMtants within a month of its arrival, and ordered that French vessels 
not belori^ing to the Compan}^ should be licensed to tra^e. Besjdes the 
danger of contraband trade, the fear of sedition was^ever present. The 
negro slaves, the native Caribs, the Mijjiattos, and the tameless 
buccaneers were elements of danger that required careful handling. The 
skill of such governors as d’Esnambuc and d’Ogcron, the founder of the 
French settlement in St Domingo, men who thoroughly understood 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, .appealed strongly to Colbert, who 
with all his love of centralisation saw the need of independence of judg- 
ment and liberty of action for high officials on the spot. There was to 
be unity of government, but not necessarily uniformity. Thus he saw in 
the freebooters a source of strength for the tropical colony, while the 
6anadian trapper he would have suppressed. The tropical climate 
forjj^ade the hope of the settlement of any very large white population in 
the islands; accordingly Jews and Protestants were allowed to enter here 
though they were excluded from Canada. In liis correspondence with 
the governors he constantly urged a mild*tre?itment of offender; no 
one must ever be lent back to France for any crime except sedition. 
In the endeavour to people the islands with men apd women, to stock 
them with domestic animals, and to develop a shipping interest, Colbert 
showed the same zeal as in Canada. 

The fear lest the governor# should defraud file Company rei^ired 
that a host of infendor<^,*comraissioners, refeivers,«etc. should be paid 
to watch their pi’oceedings ; and the large staff maintained by the 
Company roljbed it of most of its profits. By 1674 its failure be<»me 
obvious, for its debts were over three and a4ialf million limes. There- 
upon, besHes ‘paying an indemnitiwto the shareholders, the Crown took 
over thmr debts, and thus bought back the possessions of the great 
Company. From 1674 the colonial trade was thrown open to’ French 
subjects. In the same year the Dutch West India Company opefied its 
trade to Dutch subjects. The danger of a general collapse of French 
colonial enterprise had been successfully tided over by the Company, and 
so far it had served its purpose. But the general opinion was timt it 
had been ruining the islands, and great hopes for the future were now 
raised. The number of inhabiiKin^s was given as 45,000; the trade 
occupied 100 French ships of from 60 to 800 tons. The zeal of the 
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Crown in developing the islands was not without a direct reward in the 
^rm of taxation, parallel to the four and a half per cent, duty paid by 
Barbados. The iVench taxation took its rise in the sum paid to the 
Company by French merchants who bought the licence to ^trade, which 
amount^ to six livres a ton on imports and five per cent, on exports. In 
1669 the King obtained .the monopoly of these licences; and under the 
name Dtmaine d'Occident the duty was levied, after 1671, at the rate’of 
three per cent. TKere was furtljer a poll-tax'of one cwt. of sugar on every 
fireeman and every slave, together w^th a tobacco duty of 20 sous a pound, 
a small duty on cotton, and, (or a time, duljes on indigo and cocoa that 
discouraged the^planters. Tbe regulation, decreed for the better control 
of the trade, that ships must retuni to the port from which they started, 
and the partial con^nement of trade to the ports of Marseilles and Rouen, 
exercised a damaging efitect. The regulation of the sugar trade had 
ceri!bin distinctive merits, inasmuch as the refining of .sugar on the spot 
was early promoted, instead of being discouraged in the interest ot 
the refinem at home, as in aU tthe other colonies. 

The fourth period of French colonial history extends from 1683 to 
1713 — from the death of Colbert to the Treaty of Utrecht. In 1682 
La Salle had sailed down the Mississippi. The support which he 
received in his attempt to found a colony^ at its mouth shoijjed that 
Colbert’s son, de Seignelay, was prepared to follow up his father’s .work* 
had not* a period of reaction, which favour&l Continental rather than 
colonial expansion, set-in to divert the current of Louis XIV’s ideas. 
La Salle’s scheme, as sfit fSrth by himself, was to obtain for France a 
second continental establishment which should mak^ her “ mistress of the 
whole continent,” Jjesides serving to harass Spain, and making possible 
an attack on the Mexican mines. “ We should obtain there everything* 
that has enriched New England and Virginia, timber, salted meat, 
tallotv, edm, sugar, tobacco, honey, wax, resin, gums, pasturage, hemp,” 
and such things as*yeArly«freight two hundaed vessels in New England. 
He observes that, if foreigners should anticipate the French in settling 
the. Mississippi valley. New France would be completely he|nm&i in. He 
anticipates that the ease of living would here keep the settlers together, 
unlike the habitants of New^ Fraace, who are obliged* tp» seek their 
subsistence over a wide area. His talent for dealing with the natives had 
already established friendly relations with a vast range of tribes, and he 
urges*that possession be taken in right of discovery and of the consent 
of the greater number of inhabitants. His well-considered memoir 
determined the government to give hirarthe support he asked; and four 
ships were despatched with 280 colonists, male and female, and abundant 
stores — ^the first example of a French colony the whole expense of which ^ 
was provided by the Crown. Unluckily La Salle’s skill in the manage- 
ment of natives would seem to have been in part due to the very 
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qualities which made him an unsympathetic leader of French colonists, 
and unluckily, too, the prospect of successful raids on the Mexican mine^ 
served to divert his attention from the proper settlement of the colony. 
In 1687 La Salle vcas murdered by his own people, and the well-provided 
little colony was wholly lost. It served only to excite the watchfulness 
and cupidity of the more fj8,r-seeing of the English colonists. The 
proprietor of Carolina began to press his claims to the wider “ Carolana,” 
dating his claim from Charles I’s pateht of 1630 ; and in 1687 Dqngan, 
the governor of New York, is foun^ asking for a sloop to “discover 
La Salle's river,” where, h? notes, French possession will be an evil 
thing for ‘both English and Spanish. « 

In 1698 the •Louisiana scheme was again taken up by the French 
government under the influence of the Canadian brothers d’Iberville and 
Bienville, the sons of a Norman emigrant, who ,had led Fi’ench arms and 
enterprise where vpr an opening offered. In 1700 a foit was planted (ffty 
miles up the river, and another at Biloxi midway between the mouth 
and the nearest Spanish settlement ea^waid, Pensacola. The bulk of 
the population of some 200 settlers consisted of Canadian coureurs ; and 
when some Huguenots made application to join the colony, Louis XIV’s. 
reply was that he had not chased the heretics from his kingdom in order 
to found a republic for them'in America. 

, In j^708 the population was still not more than 280, with some 60 
Canadian coureurs ; but its immediate strategic and possible commercial 
value was so far realised thht Louis provided the forts with small gani- 
sons. ITie climate and tlie unfortunate choice of sites for the forts, which 
were driven to become more or less peripatetic, were a constant source of 
discouragement, and ‘agriculture was neglected in the belief that the most 
probable source of wealth lay in mineral treasures. ,In the meanwhile 
’the colonists were dependent on the Indians for fo^. 

Four years later Louisiana was converted into a proprietary colony, a 
form that had far been left uivtried by France. Perhaps the Success of 
some of the English propwetary colonies may harve wclined the govern- 
ment to the experiment. Crozat, a member of the flourishing Company 
of St Doihingp, obtained the exclusive commerce of the nascent colony for 
fifteen years, his rights extending from the sea-coast to the river Illinois. 
Beaver was, excluded from his monopoly, in order that the Canadian 
trade might not be injured. The Custom of Paris was introduced, and the 
administration put in the hands of a council after the pattern of .that in 
St Domingo. After nine years Crozat was to assume all the expedkes of 
government, including military charges, but till then the king ‘subscribed 
60,000 livres towards the cost. Crozat agreed to send two ships annually, 
and hoped to refund himself out of mines, gold, silver and pearls, silk 
and indigo. The ideas which La Sallfe had put forw.ird some thirty 
years before had as yet struck no yoot, and the Governor La Mothe 
Cadillac wholly despaired of the future of the colony. But the work of 
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Frontenac in Canada had alreddy made it clear that the maintenance 
a steady hold on the Mississippi would ultimately become part of 
a wide scheme of political expansion, through the settlement of French 
colonists, or at all events through French influence upon the natives. 

The first period of Frontenac’s government, 1672-82, had given him 
no opportunity of showing his real strength ; for the vexatious struggle 
carried on between him and the intendant, whose rivalry he could not bj:o6k, 
had ended in the gbvemor’s recall. ' But when danger of the most serious 
kind threatened the colony, Frontenje’s masterfulness and his extraordinary 
influence with the Indians peynted him out* as the one man capable of 
fiicing the situ^tio;!. The new danger afose once more from *the power 
of the Iroquois. After the check inflicted by the Marquis de Tracy, 
Canada had ceased* for a while to feai- them. But under Fronlcnac’s two 
successors in office, who fqiled to appreciate the necessity of caution, the 
risifeg began again. Fort Frontenac and Fort Niagara, the two main 
bulwarks of the colony against the Iroquois, wei'e lost, and the total 
abandonment of the colony s^med imminent. But on P’rontenac’s 
restoration there was an immediate change. The ke 3 aiote to his policy 
was struck when he insisted on taking back with him all the Iroquois 
prisoners who, by Louis’ order, had been sent to labour on the galleys. 
In ten years’ time, with little or no militm’y help from France, he had 
secured not only a long peace from Indian disturbance, but had, got the 
best of the struggle with the English for fisheries in Acadia and» New- 
foundland, and for peltries in Hudson’s Ba^; Had raided, and kept in 
a constant state of alarm, the great colonies of New England and New 
York ; had met and trinmjlhed over an English invasion. Acadia, which 
had been restored to France by the Treaty o^ Bi’edfl, (1667), was in 1682 
almost devoid of, organised government and {lassing gradually under 
English control. Supported by d’Iberville, and by the half-Indianised‘ 
Baron de St Castein, formerly an officer in the regiment sent out against 
the Iroqftois, Fi’onteifac recovered Port .Royal, which haS been taken by 
Phipps ; and madtt it« possible for Fi'ance an the discussions after the 
Treaty of Ryswick to claim the Kennebec river as a frontier-line for 
the Acadians, who numbered less than a thousand soul^ 

D’Iberville’s work in Newfoundland was yet bolder, ending in the 
destruction of almost aU the^ngliidi settlements, and puttjpg an end to 
the numerous English raids upon the French settlement at Placentia. 
His expedition, which excited gi*eat alarm in New England and even in 
Virgihia, was however not followed up by active settlement or by the 
establishment of forts. It was d’Iberville again who, by the injuries 
which he inflicted on the forts of the English Company, secured for the 
French a possession of Hudson’s Bay which remained almost unbroken 
until by the. Treaty of Utrecht the Bay was ceded to England. Still 
more impressive was Frontenac’s gepeial scheme of attack on the English 
colonies. Tlic Iroquois had been converted by him from most dangt'rous 
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enemies into cordial allies, whose friendship opened the way across the 
frontiers of New York. The English Revolution gave the opportunity 
for attack ; and Canada with a population of some 12,000 prepared to 
pit herself not only against New York, with a mixed population of some 
18,000, but also against New England with a fairly united population 
seven or eight times as large as her own. That New York would 
fall was thought to be sufficiently within the range of possibilities 
to make it wo^th while to* sketch a whole scheme *of govemmept for 
the conquered province, in which I^oteslants were not ‘to* be allowed 
to live. The raid was so far successful tljat Schenectady was destroyed 
(Februaryi^ 1690), a feat which^served to glorify the Fr^ch in l^e eyas 
of the Indians. • 

Although schemes so bold as to include the thought of bombarding 
both Boston and New York served, as they ,were intended, to divert 
attention from the inherent weaknesses of the Canadian colony, the frisk 
was very serious of exciting a community of feeling in the English 
colonies. The historian Charlevoix observes that it was not so well 
known in France as it was in Canada how important it was to destroy 
the English power in America: perhaps the difficulty of doing so was. 
better underetood in France than in Canada. But just as Fronterific 
was not supported by the French fleet, so Phipps’ counter-attack on 
Qpebec {October, 1690) was unsupported by F^ngland, absorbed in her own 
troubles. Yet ill-organised as it was, it came far nearer to completion than 
Frontenac’s attack on ’New* York. Had the latter been renewed in the 
next year it might have been wholly successful ; but the Peace of Ryswick 
put an end for a while to the contemplated hostilities. The death of 
the aged Frontenac followed in 1698 ; but his successors, satisfied with 
their peaceful relations with the Indians, adopted ai^ equally bold tone 
•in their correspondence with the home government when the European 
war reopened. D’Iberville alone wrote of the grave dangers involved 
in an attack od Boston. Tn 17^)9 de Vaudreuil With 1500 piCked*men 
resumed the offensive ; an^ the total collapse •of vthe En gl ish nav^l 
expedition up the St Lawrence left the Canadians fairly satisfied thalj^ 
small as *their population was, their position was impregnable. In 
1713 they numbered some 20,000, as opposed to the 158,000 settlers 
in New England, and the 218,750 i« the 'other British colonies on the 
coast of America. 

While the militaiy effectiveness of Canada was well maintained, its 
commercial and agricultural development lagged far behind what might 
reasonably lie expected of the small population. During the military 
disturbances of Rontenac’s time land had gone out of cultivation, and 
the heavy government taxation of 25 per cent, on the country’s one 
profitable trade, the fur-trade, had by 1712 driven it very largely into 
‘the hands of the English. In 1674, on the transfer of the colony from 
the Company of the West to the Crown, the Company’s fui’-trade 
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monopoly was made part of Ihe Domaine d'Ocddent in the form of 
rfi tax of a quarter of the beaver-skins and a tenth of the moose. The 
Crown took also 10 per cent, on wine and brandy, and five som on the 
pound of tobacco entering the colony ; all else was free. ,The farm of 
the Crown’s rights was let out for a composition to any adjvdicaiaire 
who would take it. The colony ascribed iJ^ ruin to the farmers’ system, 
and agreed to take over the farm for 70,000 livrea a year. In a shorj thne 
howeyer the colony ran up a hgavy debt, an^ the farm passed under the 
control of % Company (1706-17). • The 25 per cent, on beaver was a 
mistake of the most serious kind ; for it ribbed the colony of the veiy 
trade which it ^as most important to fostgr. The English, wh(f had shown 
no aptitude for th§ trade, were encouraged to take it up; for the Indians, 
finding a better exchange there than in Canada, carried their furs to 
the English colonics. Ships that came to Canada laden with French 
godds sought a return cargo by going to the West. Indies, taking in 
perhaps some coal at Cape Breton to be used in the sugar refineries of 
the islands. Nothing had been»made even of the pitch and tar industry. 
The colonists engaged in a few of the roughest clothing industries, but 
.on a scale so small as to escape the jealousy of the manufacturers of the 
inother-country. The Canadian Council vainly sought to secure the 
clearing of lands by ordering that those *not actually occupied should 
be surrendered; and, to eliminate the difl|culty of providing /or live- 
stock ^uring the long winter, the habitants’ wei*e forbidden to ^ave 
more than two horses and a mare. In 1711 *the breeding of cattle* and 
sheep was still a matter of such anxiety that live-stock was specially 
exempted from distraint. No fresh emigration of consequence augmented 
the population ; but the natural increase was good.* 

A more rapid, increase in white and black population went forward 
during this period in the West Indies; but the Fi-ench islands still 
offered no promise of that startling development of prosperity which 
was 'to Sistinguish fhe next period. •The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes threatened* fof a«time to have seriaus consequences in causing 
•a general exodus of the heretical colonists, until the King directed that 
cate should be taken to retain them. Signs of developnjent*are visible 
in the new regulations touching the amount of the Domaitie (TOccidera, 
which were directed to the relief of the colonists. In leDSthp-French part 
of St Domingo, which had always been exempt from the Domaine, and, 
since d’Ogeron had elected to bring it under the control of the Crown, 
subject to certain other charges, was for the first time put into the hands of 
a company for fifty years. The Company of St Domingo was modelled on 
the old pattern, without material refoi^n. In return for sending 1500 
white settlers and 2500 black at once, with further yearly reinforcements 
of 100 whites and 200 blacks,* the Company received the monopoly of 
trade. All the French islands suffered severely during the War of the* 
Spanish Succession, but a season of peace was all that was needed to 
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allow their trade in sugar, tobacco, coffefe, cocoa, and red dyes to reach 
great proportions. 

Within four years of the Ti’eaty of Utrecht, the whole of Prance 
had become (pnvinoed of the greatness of its immediate colonial fiiture, 
and looked to the financier Law to play the part of Colbert on a still 
grander scale. The belief t|iat the colonies required only capital to 
secure their pro^^ess made the principle of the grand Imperial Chartered 
Company appear as attractive as ever, in i^ite of the lessons of the. past. 
The moment for a change of some sort was opportime, as Crotat’s failure 
in Louisiana (1717) reopened the question of the best way of dealing with 
the Missis^ppi valley. The monopoly of the fur-trade ^n Canada and 
Acadia was also seeking a farmer. It was proposed Jo hand these over 
to a new Company of the West with what then seemed the vast capital 
of 100 million livres. Tlio purchase of shares by Law’s Bank caused the 
requisite “boom,’’<.and the interest of speculators was directed to ^he 
discovery of colonial wealth in every imaginable form. All the existing 
companies, believing success assured if they joined Law’s scheme, elected 
to cooperate; and the Company of the West, reinforced with the 
privileges of the IVench East India Company, became the Company, 
of the Indies. For a time the new Company made sincere attempts 
at the development of Louisiana, which, as the least known colony, 
offered the wildest hopes tq the fevered imagination of the speculator. 
Colonists, for the most palt of the worst type, were pom^ into^it ; the 
foundations of New Ofleans* were laid ; and vast grants of territory were 
allotted to a few individuals. But the usual troubles arose; the 
Company sought to make ,so high a profit on the merchandise which 
it imported, and fixed so low a tariff* of prices for exports, that the 
sufferings of the colonists became at last matter of general knowledge, 
!n spite of all attempts, by means of postal censorship, or by refusing 
colonists leave to return home, to keep the secret of the colony’s situation. 
With the collapse of Law, J.ouisiana fell once more into the backgrotind; 
the very extravagance of the hopes that had ltee» raised now made 
the difficulties in the way of successful colonisation seem all the more 
insuperable. The colony, which in 1721 numbered d4<20, of whom only 
600 were negroes, abruptly lost the greater part of its white population, 
while the ^^v^ alone increased. 'Em Natchez Indians began to show 
hostility so soon as the white population thinned, and the colonists 
were careless in their treatment of them; the missionaries, who had 
been instrumental in maintaining native alliances in Canada, were 
absent; and the numerical strength of the negro slaves offered opportunity 
for conspiracies between them ’and the natives. In 1731 the colony 
obtained a hard-won triumph over the Natchez, a number of whom 
were sent as slaves to St Domingo; but the victory cost the colony dear in 
more ways than one. In 1732 the Company yielded its chartered rights 
over Louisiana to the King for 1,4!60,000 livres , — more than they were 
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worth, in spite of the large stims that had been sunk in the colony. 
JJnder the Crown the colony was freed of all export and import duties, 
and under these conditions it made progress. It was characteristic of 
the French scheme that when Louisiana again came under Jthe Crown it 
remained theoretically part of Nefw France, the Council consisting of the 
Governor-General of New France, the Goypmor and Commissary (analo- 
gous to ‘the intendant) of Louisiana, with the Mayor of f4ew Orleaq^, the 
Attopiey-general, and six Councillors. 

TOie best hope for the colony ,aas Charlevoix, de la Gallissoniere and 
de Bougainville saw, was to develop the corn-growing lands of Detroit 
and Illinois, wljere La Mothe Cadillac hfld formed a hopeful'settlement 
in 1702. Tlie chief interest of the Louisiana scheme Ifty in the immense 
possibilities that opened before it if the whole Mississippi valley could 
be brought into a real cQnnection with the Canadian Lakes. The vast 
and premature schemes of the Company furnished .at least this one 
fertile idea. Raynal describes the bounds of Louisiana as, on the south, 
the sea, on the east, Florida and Carolina, on the west. New Mexico, 
on the Tiorth, Canada and unknown lands. The mean breadth he put 
at 200 leagues, the length he found it impossible to determine. But even 
iri his time (1770) the ascent of the Mississippi occupied three and a half 
months ; and the voyageurs were dependent on the Indian hunters for food. 
At the height of their development under t|^e French, Upper and Low^r 
Louisiana together numbered only 7000 inhabitants, not counting trgops; 
and this population covered a range of 6000’ leases. Raynal mentions 
the exports sent to the West Indian islands, chiefly tallow, smoked meat, 
timber and tar, and to ‘Frafice, indigo, hides ,and peltry, valued at about 
two million livres. The public expenses were always abnormally great, 
the currency difficulty exceptionally oppressive ; .and the greedy officials 
who ruled the forts, with special privileges of trade with the Indians* 
enjoyed a monopoly more dangerous than that in Canada. The loss of 
Cani*da and the abatidonment to Great Britain of claims east of the 
Mississippi determined the fate of Louisiana. The small value placed 
by the French government on the remnant who crossed to the other 
bank of the river was proved by the treaty in 1762, which *ceded the 
western half of the coloay to Spain. In 1800 the Secret Treaty of 
San Ildefonso restored Louisiana t* France, much to the annoyance of 
the United States ; but, in 1803, the imminence of war between France 
and Gi.’eat Britain induced Napoleon to sell it to the American govem- 
inent'for fifteen million dollars. 

. In Canada the rise and fall of Law’s Company were scarcely felt. 
Unfortunately no hopes for any rapid development of that colony were 
raised in France, and the governors pressed in vain for the despatch of 
emigrants. The statements of the amount of Canadian trade vary, 
greatly, but all agree that the expe/iscs of government no longer ate up 
the whole of the profits. A small balance of about 250,000 livres found ita 
• u. m. 
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way to the French treasury. In pcaccfur and plentiful years the colony 
was able to export 80,000 minots of flour and biscuit. The settlement? 
improved as the traveller went westward ; below Quebec there was little 
cultivation. ^The steady movement westward to a warmer climate and 
more fertile comlands was not supplied by French emigrants, as de la 
Gallissoniere hoped it might ,be, but by the Canadians themselves. The 
numl;>er of hunters in the upper country, who could not be relied upon 
as part of the militia, had steadily incn^ased to some 8000, and almost 
every colonist was more or less engaged in trading with liie Indians. 
During the years of peace that followed the Treaty of Utrecht, a road 
Avas opened from Quebec to MoptreaJ, and the fortifications of both towns 
were increased. ‘For this purpose the first direct tajc was levied by the 
authority of the Crown on the inhabitants of, the two towns. Quebec 
numbered about 8000, and though the shores .of the river were closely 
settled by farmers as far as Montreal, the town population of Quebec 
and Montreal tended to increixse more quickly than that of the country. 

The communication with France was'annual only, and not half-yearly 
as Colbert had hoped to make it. Every October, when the French fleet 
sailed for home, the paper and card money of the colony Avas converted- 
into bills of exchange payable in France. The power of creating paper 
money, which was put in the hands of the intendant, opened the Avay 
for the gravest malveisatiops ; and after lligot’s peculations and the 
stoppage of payment of Canadian bills, a loss of some four million livre.s 
in circulation fell on the hahitants (1759). 'llie years that passed between 
the Treaty of Utrecht and the war of 1745, ip spite of much sound 
legislation by the Council„saw few new industries develop. At Three 
Rivers some iron-working was begun by a solitary blacksmith, and the 
timber-trade, the whale^shery, the salt-meat and wool* trade were greatly 
"neglected. 

The hope of making Canada a suc<Mrsale for ship-building which 
Colbert had fostered, had been kept up by a royardockyard a^ Quebec, 
where the King kept a coiibtructor-in-chief. ‘A tneihoir of 1758 states 
that the yard was then run down and about to be stopped on the ground' 
that vessels built there cost more than in France, and that Canadian 
wood was unsuitable. There is evidence o^gr^tre mismanagement. Even 
the buildifl^ o*f boats for fishing-sfetions and for the river-trade was 
neglected, and canoes were obtained from the English at cheaper rates. 

The colony still maintained its preeminence as taking the le|id in 
discovery. The journey of Gautier de la Verendrye (1746-49), Avho 
penetrated to Winnipeg, Manitoba and the Saskatchewan, and, it is said, 
though on doubtful authority, to* the Rocky Mountains, was an expedition 
after the old pattern in which Canadians had always distinguished 
^themselves. Tlje military development of the colony also had fallen but 
little behind in the long years of peace, although the disproportiop in 
numbers between the Canadian militia and the British colonial militia 
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steadily increased. The French* had two sources of hope — ^the disunion 
gf the British colonies, and the chance of permanently limiting their 
power of geographical expansion. But the steady pressure of British 
traders across the mountains, up to the district south of Lake Erie, 
the creation of the Ohio Company by the Virginians, and the influence 
which the English were learning to obtaii\ over the Indians, under the 
guidance of such men as Sir William Johnson, showed thtit this last hoi^e 
was of the slenderest. De la G^lissoni^re’s desperate efibrt to confine the 
English within* the Alleghanies was^too late and too ill-supported to do 
more than betray the French designs to the English colonists. 

• The interesjj of the Crown in the protection of Canada* was seen 
mainly in the steps taken to guard the mouth of the St Lawrence, after 
the cession of Acadia and Newfoundland to England by the Treaty 
of Utrecht had endangeijed it. To replace these losses, the great fort 
of Louisbourg was built on Cape Breton Island at a Qost of 80 million 
livres. As the port here was never frozen, great hopes of its future were 
entertained; and it was believed that here was a centre from which 
Acadia might be recovered, the French Newfoundland fisheries protected, 
New England destroyed, and a great Canadian trade with the West 
Indies developed. But again the old difficulty of establishing any 
settled population stood in the way, and the isolated fort proved useless 
when the struggle came. 

The British possession of Acadia on the other hand did not open up 
the patfi into Canada in the ready way tfiatVas anticipated. The 
strong national feeling of the French settlers, and their close alliance 
with the Abenaki Indians, ^ho for generations had kept the frontiers of 
New England in alarm, involved the English in gr&ve difficulties. The 
events which led ^ up to the expatriation of the French taught the 
English lessons which proved of service when the government of Canada* 
had to be settled. 

• The brilliant s»cc«s of the Fi'ench sugar islands in the eighteenth 
century forms a distinct episode in the history of French colonisation. 
Here, with less deliberate schemes, less guidance and goverryneift support, 
the great trade was developed which in Canada and Louisiana was only 
dreamed of. Tlie accidents hf fortune must always exferk exceptionsd 
sway when the forces of nature are all-powerful. When storm, earth- 
quake and disease may annihilate the prosperity of an island in a brief 
space* the inclination to exploit its riches with the utmost possible speed 
is not to Be held in check. Each of these islands in turn has enjoyed a 
golden period of longer or shorter difration — a fact which makes it 
difficult to determine how fax- prosperity has, in any given case, been due 
to a good system of govenimeht. In the eighteenth century English 
writers [xraised the French system, in* unmeasured terms, seeing before* 
their eyes the prosperity of “the pearl of the Antilles,” St Domingo, 
m. In. 
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which was steaJily eclipsing all the oth^ islands, until in 1780 its trade 
amounted almost to that of all the rest of the West Indies put together. 
The change in the position of St Domingo began in 1724, when the 
failure of Law’s Company drove a number of proprietors to return to 
the plantations which they had left 'in hopes of a life of successful 
stock-jobbing in Paris. Tl^ Spanish alliance, now assisted, as much 
as' Spanish hostility had hitherto hindered, the development of trade ; 
and a policy of reduction 'or abolition of coramefcial restrictipn on 
the colonies began to be steadily pussued. The extraordinary facilities 
which the brilliant fertilitj^ of the island offered, when unhampered 
by a company claiming monopoly, exercised their effecj; at once; and 
France for a time threatened to i'ive the English^ out of the sugar 
and coffee trade. The prosperity of the island continued to grow by 
leaps and bounds until the great rebellion of 1792. In 1788 it was 
reckoned to absorb two-thirds of the whole foreign commerce of Froeice. 
But in population the tendency was for the proportion of whites to 
negroes and mulattos to grow steadily less. Tlie wealth of St Domingo 
encouraged traders to reserve the finest negroes for that market ; hence 
the strength of the black people when the revolution came. 

The phrase, “ nos seigneurs de St Domingue, nos messieurs de Mdr- 
tiniquey nos bourgeois de Gtihdaloufe^ expressed the relative prosperity 
of the inlands. Martinique continued to be the centre of government 
for the Windward 18168,^01 after St Domingo had secured a^ distinct 
government on the same pattern, the governor was no longer governor 
of the French American Islands, but of the Windward Isles only. The 
power which Meu'tinique obtained, as the maH fdr all the French islands 
except St Domingo, laised its position above Guadaloupe for a time; but 
the loss of trade during the Seven Years’ War, 4^uit speculations, 
and the development of Guadaloupe while in British hands (1759-63), 
ruined this suj^rcmacy. The rise of Guadaloupe under English care 
brought the question seriously ^o the front, whether it wouW nftt be 
more profitable to England to retain it in 4768 rather than Canada. 
For once, considerations touching security of dominion prevailed over 
the more’imipediate considerations of trade. At that time indeed, the 
magnitude of the French West Indian trade» was sufficiently alarming. 
Raynal arAl, Jhstamond in 1776 pat the* total of French West Indian 
trade at about 100 million livres, as against a British total of only 66, 
the Dutch following next with 24, the Spanish with 10. But ia a later 
edition (1783) Ba 3 Uial and Justamond fix the trade of the French* West 
Indies and Cayenne at 126 millions, as against a total of 93 millions 
from the British West Indies.* 

Although in wealth St Domingo surpassed other islands, its rapid 
commercial development had left it no* time for growth in civilisation. 
Martinique and Guadaloupe both possessed a more firmly rooted society, 
addicted to amusements though possessed of some cultivation; but 
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the picture of society in English and French islands alike is dismal 
enough. “ Every man hurries to grow rich in order to escape for ever 
fftrra a place where men live without distinction, without honour, and 
without any form of excitement other than that of commercial interest,” 
The numerous i-eligious Orders injtroduced into the FrencH islands an 
element that was lacking in the English. Although they engaged 
as actively in commercial pursuits as the most worldly adventurers, they 
did so with larger views. The work of a da Tertre or*a Labat fdhnd 
no parfillel in the British islands. But it was West Indian commerce 
that led the Jesuits to their fall, involving ^with it the bankruptcy of 
Martinique for 2,400,000 livres. The failui’e of Choiseul’s great scheme 
in Guiana, which was to have cancelled the loss of Canada — a fiasco 
by which 12,000 people perished and nearly thirty million livres were 
wasted (1763) — showed that it was still possible to make immense 
mistajces. But the able administration of Malouet ^about 1767-79) 
came opportunely to wipe out the new disgrace. 


It has been necessary to devote space to some brief review of the 
historical epochs into which the western colonisation of France divides 
itself, in order to show that considerations of time and place must not be 
neglected, when generalisations on the character of French colonisation 
as a whole come under discussion. What is true of Canada may not bq 
.true of St Domingo ; what is true of the missionary epoch may* nqt be 
true of the mercantile. Yet certain broad features distinguish Freftch 
colonisation, which are notably absent from the schemes of the English 
on the one hand and of, tha Spanish on the other. In nothing is this 
more apparent than in the relations of the Ffench to the native tribes 
occupying the North American continent. It is generally agreed that 
in relation to thd natives the French showed* themselves at their 
best. The Baconian view, that there is a supreme and indi.ssoluble ^ 
consai^uiiyty and society between men, was to the Frenah American a 
natural law, so far as i^ described his feeling towards the Red Indians 
with whom he was constantly associated. It 5oes not seem too much to 
say that where the average British colonist felt an instinctive alAorrence, 
the average French colonist felt an instinctive sympathy. Tlie suggestion 
was made by the Swiss Bouquet an<^ accepted by Sir Jeffery ^raherst, 
that the Indians should be inoculated with smallpox by means of the 
blanket? which they bought from the English, to hasten the extermi- 
nation adf that detestable race. We may well believe that such a 
suggestion would have shocked Frenchmen then as inuch as it shocks 
Englishmen now. The idea of anglicising the Indians was not entertained 
by the English; the French inclination was either to gallicise their 
neighbours, or be themselves indianised. Of no British governor could 
the story have’ been told that was related of Frontenac, how he went 
to meet the Indians, painted and altired as an Indian. The English 
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half-bfeeds appear to have been few as* compared with the French, and 
those few were chiefly conflned to the frontiei's where children were 
kidnapped and indianised in their early years. Whereas the French 
priests encouraged intermarriage, the British colonists discouraged it. 
At an early^'date the coureurs, among jvhom most of the Indian alliances 
took place, found no parallel in the British gettlements; and though 
subsequently the “frontiersmen'” approached their t 3 rpe, they never 
rivail^ the w&rmrs in numbers or ‘importance. In records of French 
travel it is common to find mention of the unexpected discovery of 
Frenchmen, living among the Indians, haying abandoned civilisation and 
become wholly Indian. Again, in readiness to cope with the difficulties 
of native dialects, the French, trained in the linguistic systeni of the 
Jesuits, far surpassed the English; and in appreciation for the Indian 
forms of self-expression, which required Imagination and love of 
hyperbole, they showed a readiness which fhe English learned <.only 
by slow degrees! The instinctive courtesy of the French was deeply 
appreciated by the Indians, who dearly liked to have full respect paid 
to their dignity; and it is noticeable that the scientific interest in native 
history and civilisation, attested by the number of books wi-itten by 
Frenchmen, Jesuits and others, was late to enter the British mind. 

The very smallness of tire French population, and the value placed 
ppon the fur trade rather than on agriculture, helped to give the French 
an additional advantage... The English exterminated the Indians by sheer • 
foifce of settlement, and by clearing their hunting-grounds deprived them 
of their livelihood. In 1754 the truth of the argument which Duquesne 
urged upon the Iroquois — “the French make.’ forts and let you hunt 
under the walls, but the* English drive all game away, for the forest 
falls as they advance” — was fully appreciated by the Indians. The 
French divided the cduntry into “hunts” after the*Indian pattern, and 
found it to their interest to pay some heed to the Indian himting-iniles 
which forbado* the extermination of game at breeding-sea-sens.. The 
English occupied and made ownership a re^ity» ^lie Indians told Sir 
William Johnson that “ they soon could not hunt a bear into the bole 
of a tree, but some Englishman would claim a right to it as being his 
tree.” The ’French forts on the other h^nd, planted in the thick 
of the ^rest, depended for th^r vary subsistence on the Indian 
friendship. * Many of the garrisons, unrelieved for six years, found 
their isolation alleviated only by friendly relations with the .natives. 
While the French secured a re^ ascendency in the Indian cauncils, 
by sharing their life and understanding their habits, the English hastened 
to assert an outward supremacy hateful to the independent ideas of 
native chiefs. Pownall comments on the skilful way in which the 
French chose out Indian sachems and* gave them medals and emblems 
of authority which secured theii; support and the support of their sub- 
ordinates. The unity of the French’seheme gave France a special strengtli 
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in dealing with the natives; no two British colonies could agree upon the 
same course, and in the eighteenth century, the necessity of a single council 
capable of undertaking all Indian negotiations was seen to be pressing. 
On the other hand the French failed to make the Indian and French 
military forces one. La Mothe Cadillac schemed to enlist* the Indians 
in regiments and to givp them posts as o|ficers equal with the French ; 
but it was argued against him that it was dangerous to introduce dis- 
cipline, when the want of it was ’the chief somce of Indian weakness, 
la IVfothe l^adillac's own sincerit}^ seems to have been doubted; if his 
plan had been developed by ^ great milita^ organiser, French colonial 
lystory might have pursued a very difter^t course. • 

On the other hand, the difference between the circumstances of the 
French and those bf the Spaniards in the New World led to a marked 
diversity in their relatiofis with the Indians. The northern Indians 
wer^ not conquered until they were almost exterminated ; and neither 
France nor Great Britain ever had under their rule a vast subject Indian 
population, yielding tribute and forced labour. The relations of the 
Spaniards with the Indians were just as intimate as those of the French, 
but, being based on governmental supremacy, were of a very different 
cltaracter. The Spanish government, after the barbarities of the first 
colonists had shown the necessity for interference, stepped in to protect 
the Indians by a whole code of regulations, the main object of whi^h 
was to prevent the exploiting and extermination of the popqjation 
oh whifli the prosperity of Spain in the*N(?w World was seefi to 
depend. These regulations, which exhibit the Spanish system in its 
best aspect, have no parallel in the early colonial schemes of any other 
nation. The scheme of protection, humaiie and? tender as in many 
points it was, involved, on the other hand, perpetual tutelage for the 
protected, and was in no way educative. The small and widely scattered 
population of French settlers was not in a position to attempt a protective 
system. ‘They were eompelled by the cjycumstances of ttie case to treat 
the Indians as equ^s, and^this was plainly slywn in the abortive attempt 
of the Jesuits to pi’otect the Indians from the dangere of the liquor 
trade. 

The English attitude fpwai’ds the Indians varied with time and place. 
From the time of Ralegh and Hal^uyt the practical wisdom# of humane 
and sympathetic treatment had been inculcated by the enlightened ; but 
the colonists, whose interests came much into conflict with those of the 
natives, early displayed a different inclination. The Virginian resolution 
never to end the wars with the Indians, and the open Rejoicing at the out- 
break of hostilities, “ because the way of conquering them is much more 
easy than the way of civilising them by fair means, besides that a conquest 
may be of many and at once, ‘whereas civility is particular and slow,” 
expressed the feelings of the less ^haltered colonists. Another school* 
found a way to reconcile the expulsion of the natives with the principles 
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of justice by obtaining Indian signatures'to English charters, which ceded 
In^an territoiy with all the English conveyancing formulae, and gave 
the Englishman a record which, meaningless as it was to the Indian, 
adequately protect^ the new possessor against rival British claims. The 
conciliating Vork of the Quakers had»at last considerable influence on 
English feeling, and in the eighteenth century it was less rare to find the 
French view prevailing among Englishmen, although up to the last it 
would appear tbat the French were • more skilful than the English in 
obtaining Indian alliances. Both partiel, it would appear, yere equally 
unscrupulous in allowing the barbarities of Indian warfare to have free 
play. Nether French nor British governors scrupled to put a priqe 
on the scalps of the enemy, dn the whole however the Indian warfare 
of the eighteenth century was less barbarous than thaf of the seventeenth, 
and Parkman ascribes the change in the main to French influence on the 
Indians. 

The missionary work of the French is equally dissimilar from that of 
the English. The English have no su(^i records as the Jesuit Relations^ 
for they undertook their work in a wholly different fashion. The strength 
of the French missions lay in the enormous range that they covered, the 
strength of the English in the more careful working of the ground that 
was broken. The French missionaries were geographical explorers, the 
English were teachers. The English translated the Bible into a single 
Indian dialect, a work whicH could appeal only to the Indians who knew 
tha^ dialect and had been taught to read English print, but th5 French 
collected the grammars and vocabularies of a number of tribes; they 
preached to the natives in their own tongue, whereas the English em- 
ployed interpreters,. and Insisted that the teaching of English must 
precede the teaching of Christianity. The Spaniards on the other 
hand, by their goverrtmental supremacy, succeeded*^ in displacing the 
dialects, and made one native language imderstood in South America. 
While many of the Jesuits lived wholly with the Indians, and .slept 
and fed in their tents, even such a man ^ Eliqt could not bring 
himself to accept their hatits; and when he went to preach, his wife 
sent his food with him. The Jesuits were satisfied with what the 
English deemed slight tokens of success, for they counted baptism as 
tantamouq^ ta conversion; the Eiy^lish,«and particularly the Puritan 
preachers, cOnfounded the minds of their converts with an excess of 
doctrine, seeking vainly for Indian words to represent the ideas embodied 
in the words adoption, election, and justification. Both French and 
English followed the Spanish example in domiciling the • converted 
families in mission villages, ^be Recollet Le Clercq writing in 1691 
complains that, though the Indians attend the services regularly, they are 
without the spirit of religion. We can only, he says, v ithdraw a few 
picked families from the woods ^d group them in villages, and even 
after years of such domicile they wiU run back to the forest. Such 
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mission-stations had to be continually repeopled with fresh converts as 
the confined life steadily enfeebled the race. The English constantly 
dwelt on the necessity that the Indians must be civilised “ as well as, if 
not in order to, their being christianised”; and the rules for civility 
among tlie English domiciled Iiidians were absurd enou^. Women 
wearing tlieir hair loose or cut like a man’s were to be fined 5s., for exposing 
their brejists 6s., men with long locks 6s.; and howling and greasing the 
body were prohibited. At first, both English and French were hopeful 
of edilbatin^ tiije natives. Thrf Jesuits brought Huron boys and girls to 
Quebec, and the English founded Colleges for their instruction. In New 
England Indians were admitted to the ministry, and in 1676. one took 
his B.A. degree? There is evidence that the French missionaries showed 
marked intellectual superiority over the English missionaries of a later 
period; but both English and French wearied at last of their efforts — the 
Engli.sh the more rapidly, *as they were dependent on voluntary subscrip- 
tion. In Canada the missions were supported in pari by the Crown ; 
but here too the work slackened in the eighteenth century. The uni- 
formity of religious doctrine and the wealth of ceremonial naturally had a 
greater effect on the Indian mind than the teaching of the many jarring 
Sects of the English colonies. The religious fervour of the French colonists, 
and the good parochial organisation in the dhinly peopled districts were 
marked by the Indians, who constantly charged the English colonist^ 
with iiTeligion. In 1701 the reply of the AHeniikis to the English prder 
to dismi* the Jesuit missionaries was, “You are tcKi.late in undertaking to 
instruct us in prayer after all the many years we have been known to you. 
The Frenchman was wisvr than you ; as soon as we knew him he taught 
us how to pray to God properly, and now we J)ray better than you.” 

The same distinctions make themselves felt in the treatment of the 
negroes of the Fitnch and British sugar-islands, though in slighter 
measure, inasmuch as .similar commercial considerations affected both 
nations. Jt is admitted on all hands that the Code Noir% a “monument 
of inhumanity” as it njust now appear, was humane compivred with the 
laws of most of the British colonies, which liowever varied greatly from 
place to place and from time to time. The Catholic holidayv allowed 
tlie slaves of the Catholic States a greater measure of repose than was 
allowed in any Protestant colosy. ^t was a primary article irv the Code 
Noir that all slaves should be baptised ; the English, it was often said, 
feared lest baptism should be deemed tantamount to manumission. The 
('ode jr^quired further that instruction in the Catholic, Apostolic and . 
Roman religion should be given ; and the religious Oiders for the most 
part attempted to supply it. Tlie Codp inflicted heavy penalties on 
masters who used their slaves as concubines; marriage between free women 
and slave men was not forbidden, and the offspring inherited freedom. 
The law stiptilated that proper food ^d clothing should be provided, ' 
with nursing in time of sickness. Torture and mutilation were prohibited, 
cn. iji. 
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and flogging with rods and cords was tOi.be the severest form of chastise- 
ment. In 1686 the testimony of the slave was made good in cases where 
white witnesses were wanting, but not against the master. In the English 
Barbados there was in 1688 no fine for pimishing the slave in life or 
limb, and oflly a penalty of jE’15 for yanton, cruel killing ; the absence 
of provision for taking slave evidence in many British colonies made the 
protective clauses of the law nugatory. In the French col9nies the 
eccldi$iastical po^er was often exercised in the defence* of slaves, and such 
writers as Labat, who had practical expelience and literacy power*, made 
known in France how cruelly the slaves were treated. Their %vretched life, 
he says, gives a bad opinion of our religion; all agree that there is nothing 
in the world more fearful than the existence they lead. He describe 
the French Catholics as no whit better than the English and Dutch 
heretics, and instances the insatiable avarice ’and horrible harshness of 
some habitants. The opinion prevails that the Spaniards made o^ the 
whole Jhe best masters of slaves, as being less commercially minded, more 
inclined to sympathize with indolence, mpre lenient on the colour question, 
and more successful in making permanent homes in tropical countries 
where the English and French lived but temporarily. The Mulatto 
population in the French colonies generally bore a larger proportioii 
to the white than in the Bsitish. In the French Antilles the presence 
of a large number of priests, of various and rival orders, insured the 
^rmarilnt existence of. an element of civilisation. In the British 
islands the dearth of priests and churches, and the incompleteness of the 
whole parochial organisation was matter of common remark. 

Although in the West Indies the French prpvided better for educa- 
tion than the English, in Canada the complaints of inadequate provision 
were very general. The Jesuits were there singularly unsuccessful in 
establishing the schools with large classes characterisfic of their method, 
and the attempts to provide for higher education were more active in 
*the early thaik in the later years of the colony.. The chief, source of 
failure was the absence of studehts, for the scanty p^ulation was wholly 
absorbed in the struggle* for existence. Ihe literary and scientific 
workers ^ere for the most part not Canadians, but Frenchmen who 
came to the'coimtiy for a time, and returned home to write of what 
they had^ seqp. It was early noticed .thal; the women were better 
educated than the men, and possessed in consequence great social 
influence. 

The fact that not a single newspaper or book was printed jn the 
French colonies before the middle of the eighteenth centiny is perhaps 
the most startling’ and impressive in the whole history of French coloni- 
sation. From early times the Spanish colonies, under the licence of the 
Council of the Indies, had presses, which issued large and important 
works of travel and history. Kajm, writing of Canada in' 1748-49, says 
that the one press which had existed had closed. “ All the ordei's made 
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in the country are written, whi^h extends even to the paper currency." 
It is said that printing was not introduced lest it should be the means of 
propagating libels against the government and religion; but the true 
reason, in Kalm’s opinion, was the poverty of the covmtry. No printer 
could sell enough books to live.^ He suggests also 'the farther reason 
that the French at home desired to have the profits of the export of 
books. In St Domingo a royal printing-htiuse was established in 17fii,0 ; 
and the rapid increase of population in the other islands soon led to 
the cfeation of presses elsewhere. 

The absence of the printing-p^ess would seem to be the one feature 
which points to marked bacicwardness in tfle social state of the French 
colonies. Nearly all the contemporary fiescriptions of^Canacfian society 
dwell on the favourable aspects. Charlevoix’s penetrating analysis and 
comparison of the condiijion of the British and French colonies brings 
out many points of interest. The British colonists, he says, are opulent, 
with the appearance of not profiting by their wealth, while the Canadians 
conceal their poverty under an ^ir of comfort. The Canadian enjoys all 
he has and often makes a show of having more than he has. The 
British colonist strives for his heir. The Canadian is content if he 
‘leaves his sons no worse off than he was at the beginning of life. The 
British Americans will not have war, for they have too much to lose ; 
the French Canadian detests peace. There is evidence that the humbler 
Canadians, suffering no burden of takUe, having cheap bread, iftcat, afid 
fish, were fairly well off for necessaries ; and it it repeatedly notice*d»that 
the humblest class of hedntant would resent being classed with the French 
peasantry. Intendant* Hqpquart wiites, in 1737, that they have not 
the coarse and rustic appearance of French jteasantj ; the industrial arts 
not being restricted by trade organisations, and mechanics being scarce, 
each man is his t)wn manufacturer and mechanic, and thus the idle 
hours of the long winter are employed. The gentry suffered more 
thar^ the poor from ,the high price of the luxuries to ^hich they wefe 
accustomed ; and,^ a% there was, according to Charlevoix, a larger 
noblesse in Canada than in all the other* colonies put together, the 
colony lost reputation accordingly. Charlevoix ascribes the distressed 
staite of the gentry to their folly in considering agricultihe a degrading 
employment. ^ 

Although class distinctions, questions of precedence and of etiquette 
enjoy^ fully as much prominence in the colonial Canadian as in the 
French mind, on all hands the creole’s love of liberty and independence of 
spirit wese noticed and ascribed to the comparative equality of fortunes. 
But the government failed to appreciate the meaning of these things, or 
to see why “ emigrants should ever expect an enlargement of their native 
rights in a wilderness country,” A report to the French government 
contrasts the colonies as follows. “JThe policy of the people of New 
England being to labom* at the thorough cultivation of tiieir farms and 
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to posh on their settlements little by little, when it comes to a question of 
removing to a distance they will not do to, because the expense will fall 
upon themselves.... The settlers of New France are of a Afferent mind. 
They always want to push on without troubling themselves about the 
settlement cf the interior, because thjpy earn more and are more inde- 
pendent when they are further away.” In the main portion of the 
cqlony, the social t)rranny, to escape ^m which is often the emigrant’s 
first desire, was fully as opprjssive as in the mother country. Indeed, the 
Church in Canada ruled society with a Severity only paralleled by that 
of the New England Puritans ; it sought to restrict men’s pleasures 
and enfoi^ced, at least in La Hontau’s prejudiced view, “a perpetu^ 

Lent.” * '■ 

•* 

Energy and enterprise rather than patience were diaracteristic of the 
early French colonist in Canada, if the opinion of Le Clercq, writing in 
1691, may be trusted ; they want to reap, he says, as soon as they have 
sown. Had agiiculture been made a definite and primary object. Upper 
Canad^ Detroit, Illinois and the Ohio„ valley must have been opened 
with successful results ; failing that impulse, the drift westward towards 
a more favourable soil and climate was necessarily very slow. It is 
cimous to observe too how markedly the French failed as breeders -of 
stock, a business in which the Spaniards succeeded when necessity droi^e 
them to take it up. Having at first deliberately set aside the agricultural 
ifitentiofi as unworthy anji unnecessary when other forms of profit were 
accorsible, the Spaniajrds ultimately made excellent use of thfe fertile 
hattes and savannahs, and developed a business which they were well 
suited by disposition to undertake. But the French lacked zeal in an 
employment the results of* which are slower even than those of tillage. 
Thus for example in St Domingo, while the French colony imported 
large supplies of meat and was sometimes in danger of famine, the 
Spanish in the larger half of the island engaged in a salt-meat trade. 
The French backwardness would seem to have been.partly due bo c^tain 
unfortimate restrictions, for inst^ce on slaughter-Jioijses. 

The commercial regulations of the British and French colonies, 
though directed by like principles, worked out very differently in 
practice. Thfe popdous condition of New England and its confined geo- 
graphical position quickly brought t^e question of the mother-country’s 
control of ilianufactui’es to the front. With the single exception of 
clayed sugars the French colonial produce never competed with- home 
manufactures in a manner sufficiently threatening to raise profesfflonal 
alarm. The fact that the colonial sugar-refiners were for the most part 
liberally treated may however sepe as an indication that, had a conflict 
of home and colonial interests arisen, the French government was more 
willing than the British to allow indulgence to the colonies. England, 
guided by the exigencies of the moment, swayed by each manifestation 
of mercantile hostility and without continuous colonial policy, was guilty 
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of what Burke calls a chain qf petty, inteiested mismanagement," to 
which France felt no temptation. 

• The French colonies were apt on the other hand to be treated too 
much as hothouse plants, when a hardier culture might have suited 
them better. The British colonies, like thistles plabted by the hand 
of nature, seemed to grow apace out of sheer wilfulness. England took 
interest in the sugar colonies only, because <hey were not competitors wijth 
her in the field of .manufactures ; but here Jier success Vas by no means 
continuous, and the example from which she expected to learn most was 
the example of France. To manj^ minds the only conclusive argument 
in favour of colonial expansion was that tile French King believed in 
c&lonies, and midoubtedly knew his own interest better than England 
knew hers. • 

The French colonies, ‘however, would seem to have received less 
support from the individhal capitalist than those of England, and less 
supp*ort from the French at home than from the colonials themselves. 
Tlie one large and regular Fren<;Ji shareholder was the government. The 
British government was as a rule chary of risking anything till the«l 
eighteenth century, when Georgia and Acadia were made notable excep- 
tions to the rule. The French colonies, of which very few were 
ppoprietai'y, show no such great sacrifices, on the part of individuals 
as were made by the English proprietors. 

The colonial currency question was one which troubled both* peoples 
alike and was dealt with in an equally unsatisfactory way by both. * ftTie 
French King tried to meet the difficulty by sending small quantities 
of bullion, but the supplier were wholly inadequate. The eaily Spanish 
colonies were free at least from the dislocation of .trade caused by the 
want of coin, to which both French and English were continually 
subject. 

Tire contrast between the comparative absence of commercial restraint 
in the French colonies and the subjection to it of the English is balanced 
by that other contrast Iretween the govehimental institutions of the two 
countries which, obvious as it is, yet alwayl needs accentuation as the 
most fundamental cause directing the issue of events. Representative 
institutions were banished from the colonial empire of the* Old Regime, 
and with them every governmental idea which the Engli^ cherished in 
their colonics, tropical and temperate. No attempt whatever was made 
to resist the action of the monarch in this respect. The French colonists 
believed that their welfare was dependent on the sovereign’s will, for 
they saw that if with one hand he took from them certain profitable 
issues, he returned fully as much with the other. The sense of com- 
mercial oppression from which the colonists of New England suffered was 
not paralleled, apparently, by any sense of governmental oppression on 
the part of the Canadians. They suft^ed no disabilities which were not • 
suftered by their countrymen at home. The colonists took pride in the 
cn. yi. 
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scnse of central unity which their form pf government brought home to 
them, and perceived in it a source of strength against the disunited 
British colonies, some of which were known to be also disaffected. The 
French colonies were constituent parts of the empire, and no single 
colony was permitted to detach itself from its neighbour. Louisiana 
and Acadia were parts of New France, and the islands were attached to 
Martinique as a centre. 

The French* had a furtjier advantage in the union of the Marine 
and Colonial Offices at home, which forced into recognitipn the dfepend- 
ence of the colonies upon the protection of the navy, contrasting in this 
respect favourably with the British Board of Trade and Plantations. 
A Conseit de Commerce was added to the Consdl de* Marine,' at the 
beginning of Louis XVs reign, consisting of deputies from some of the 
chief French towns — an administrative depairtment much admired by 
Burke. But it does not appear that its influence was by any means so 
great as he had been led to suppose. 

The bureaucratic system enforced by the Minister of Mai’ine required 
the colonial officials to keep constantly in correspondence with him, and 
it is from their memoirs, censuses, and reports, that the history of 
the colonies may be built up in extraordinary detail. But there arfe 
indications of weakness in the spirit of subserviency which marks the 
colonial reports; and it is clear that the colonial leaders suggested urgent 
•reforms* only in a timid, hesitating manner. A further indication of 
weakness is to be found in the government’s persistent repetition of 
courses of action that had already failed. That at times indecision and 
ignorance prevailed in high quarter’s is clear, fropi several cases in which 
an official was recalled, only to return again soon afterwards as obviously 
the right man for the post. 

, That the system of dual authority — that of a military governor and 
an intendant of police, justice and finance, with functions not clearly 
‘delimited — should have worked well with few exceptions, can o?jly be 
ascribed to the strong spirit of foyalty and sincere co-operation which was 
zealously inculcated. The cases of friction, though salient enough, are 
comparaijvely few in number. This dual system may fairly be described 
as a French* constitutional invention; it is the only constitutional 
experimepj; o^ any sort tried by the French in their colonies, whereas 
the experiulents tried by the English were most diverse. 'Phe very 
small salaries of the highest officials contrast unfavomrably with those 
of the English ; the poverty of the French governors exposed them to 
great temptations; and, although the government repeatedly forbade 
them to engage in trade lest tlys should influence their judgments, they 
were driven to more or less clandestine methods of raising an income. 
Fortunately their tenure of office was not ultimately fixed at the 
short term of three years, which was tried at first, after the example 
of the Spanish colonies. Materi^ for the history of the French 
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colonies exist in such profusion, and, as regards Canada at least, have 
been studied in such full detail, that the character and actions of the 
French officials may be fully known ; yet matter for a scandalous history 
is for the most part absent. The number of great and world-remem- 
bered names that stand out in the list of French coloni&l governors 
is strikingly large, l^ereas the British colonies repeatedly failed 
signally jn their military undertakings for want of leadership, the 
Canadian governors were not only generals by profession but leaders 
of men in a jmore than military %ense. Unhappily France could not spare 
a de la Gallissoniere to the New tVorld for more than a brief space; 
b^t the fact that he should have been even for a time a. Governor 
of Canada shoves that France was willing to give of her best. 

In no respect ‘was there greater divergence in the governmental 
systems of the British dnd French colonies than in the matter of 
taxation. While the iJritish colonists as a rule taxed themselves 
heavily, both directly by poll-taxes, and indirectly by customs, and in 
nearly all cases bore the whole ^pense of government, the French were 
not suffered to tax themselves. The King kept taxation as the most 
carefully guarded sovereign right; the Crown bore the expense of govern- 
ment and paid aU salaries ; the colonies contributed direct to the Crown 
through the Domaine d'Occident. The rate levied by the Crown on 
Quebec and Montreal for their fortifications is a solitary example of 
a direct tax levied in Cemada to defray Ideal expenses. In the sugar 
islands, *in this respect as in others, there* was. a somewhat stronger 
tendency to self-government. In 1713, when it was found that the indigo 
duty did not cover the*,expense of goveniing St Domingo, the Minister 
of Marine wrote to the Governor and Cdmmissftiy of St Domingo 
ordering that a meeting of habitants should be summoned to negotiate 
the provision of *an octroi that would cover governmental expenses^ 
Again in 1714 a general assembly of habitants and merchants was 
held .in Martinique, convoked by parishes, in which the kaUtants offered 
to bear the whole qf pqnse of the colony^s maintenance if the King would 
release the island from tlie rights of the Tfarmers-general. But these 
instances are isolated, and serve only to indicate that a change in the 
system of government could not be very much longer delated. 

No nation perceived so early aqd so fully as the French Jhe import- 
ance of geographical position in political and military stlategy. The 
magnitude of French designs is best witnessed by the names “Lo 
Nouvelle France^ La France SeptentrionaW” (the Great Lakes and 
the St Lawrence), “La France MSridionale'^ (Louisiana), “La France 
Eguinoxiale'” (Guiana and the Antilles), not to speak of “La France 
OrientaJe.'" During the rise of the French colonial empire the French 
were preeminent in geograpliical discovery and cai’tography. The 
nature of tie fur-trade, and the character of the missionaries early 
dispersed the French wanderers in^o the heart of the continent. Once 
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the wildernefjs had been penetrated, it became obvious immediately that 
the possession of the waterways gave mastery in a land then deemed 
incapable of land-carriage. To Burke the French colonies were “the 
most powerful, their nature considered, of any in America”; for in the 
great Lakes 4ay the throne, the centre of vast dominion, by their alliance 
with the waters of the St Lawrence and the waters of the Mississippi. 
If, says Governor Pownall, ‘ we give attention to the nature of this 
country and th^ one united command and dominion which the waters 
hold throughout it, we shall not be surprised to find the Frqpch (Chough 
so few in number) in possession of a power which commands this country. 
The French work proceeded far more rapidly on the Mississippi than on 
the St Lawrencfi, for climate and soil offered no hinflrance, and the 
unbounded range of Indian trade allowed scope foi' those qualities in 
which the French colonist proved himself stl'ongest. But to establish 
dominion something more is needed than a full recognition of the 
possibilities of the future. No steady stream of trade poured down from 
Canada to Louisiana or vice versa. The entire neglect of the portage 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio, in favour of the distant communication 
by Green Bay and Wisconsin, proves that there was no trade seeking a 
route. That the appreciation of the importance of the Ohio came 
late, serves to show the unreality of the whole scheme of dominion. 
Similarly, in Guiana the French found themselves shut out from the water- 
i/ays of *the Amazon and.Of inoco through delay in planting a populous 
andfehduring colony. . Whereas to Burke it appeared sheer maHness on 
the part of the English to have allowed the French to shut them in 
from behind the AUeghanies, to Oldmixon it .‘was possible to speak 
lightly of French ‘idreanfs of colonies and commerce in the moon.” 
Whereas alarmists saw the French work already accomplished, others 
foresaw that it would take a himdred years to make tfie French scheme a 
reality. With Canada, Louisiana and half St Domingo under one 
power, and Spa;n in alliance, it was thought thai Jamaica a«id Cuba 
would next be absorbed, and that the English ^woyld ^e driven from the 
New World. The very dispersal of the scanty French population seemed 
to magnify their strength, for, like the Iroquois, they could give trouble 
out of all proportion to their numbers. ^ 

There ajppegjs to be no reason to^doubt that the French and British 
peoples provtfd equally prolific on the American continent. With both 
it was natural increase, and not a continuous stream of emigrants, that 
mainly raised the population. But in the race for numerical increase 
the handicapped competitor is sure to fall further and further behind; 
and from the outset'France was l^ndicappcd. With no Huguenot exodus 
to parallel the twenty years’ Puritan exodus, the French colonies depended 
for their origin on a mere handful of men and won ten, despatched many 
nf them against their will and Jiept in the colonies by compulsion. 
All the French colonies were dependent on the engagtS', not all the 
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British were dependent on the jnfluz of “indented servants.” There 
was “ seducing ” and “ spiriting away,” kidnapping and crimping for the 
colonies in England, but on no such scale as the legalised despatch 
of three engages for every 60 tons of shipping, six for 100, and so on 
in proportion. 

The absolute government of France does not show itself in all respects 
at its woret in the colonies. Absolute po^er lodged in the wise hands 
of a Colbert, even of a Seignelay or .a Pontchartrain, gavh scope for kleas 
undreamed of in England. In Burke’s opinion “obedience to a wise 
government serves the French colodists for personal wisdom”; and the 
dangers involved in such exchange were not at first obvious. ^Absolute 
power had faith* in the future, peissed over questions of profit and loss, 
silenced or ignored* the old grumble that the colonies did not enrich 
France. Policy, not commerce, dictated the retention of the St Lawrence, 
the Lakes and the Mississippi ; they were strategic posts in the defence 
of a'military empire. While Spain cared for her colonies as an aU- 
important source of wealth, and Jier colonies depended upon her as their 
protection ; while England hindered hers where she feared commercial 
rivalry, and at the same time secured an oceanic power surpassing that of 
France and Spain combined; France grasped the idea that colonics are an 
expansion of the empire, at least in its military sense. The seventeenth 
century hope of a possible colonial neutrality was very soon finally laid 
aside. French colonial history is so coloured by jthe artistic and dtamati^ 
sense of •its creators that the facts seem to lose their true refaiive 
importance. In the minds of the French, distance, severance such as 
we now can hardly realise,^ poverty, the scantiness of the population, 
the internal dissensions, all counted for nothiYig. There were elements 
of disunion in the jealousies of Montreal and Quebec, of Church and 
State, of the small mnd the large planters, of the* dependent islands and^ 
Martinique, of French officials and the Creole population, of French 
and colonjal soldiers, 9 f the trappers and the settled coloiiists ; but these* 
prosy realities seemed ^rifles that would’fade away and be forgotten in 
the beautiful vision of a world-wide and united empire. 

New France, while it gave promise of gigantic empire, w^s to the 
government a part of France, and could therefore risk itS fate in the 
international contest, reg£irdl%ss of^ the fear of pressing tlje divided 
British colonies into union, regardless of European divci-slons, of the 
want of oceanic defence. But that this sense of unity was rather senti- 
mental ■ than substantial, became manifest when the moment of loss 
arrived. The loss of Acadia, Canada, Louisiana, was no dismemberment 
of the French empire; such losses merely marked certain stages in a 
wider contest. Yet it is the clear, if premature, perception of one 
aspect of the modem colonial idjea that serves to glorify for all time the 
story of the French in America. 
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ACADIA, CAPE BRETON, AND THE iLE DE SAINT JEAN. 

The Fraich settlement on the Bay, of Fundy has been briefly referred 
to, in so far as it displays certain main char^ters in French colonial 
policy ; but for many reasons the story of Acadia and the twQ adjacent 
islands calls for separate treatment! French maritime colonies in the. 
neighbourhood of New England were c&lled upon to play part politi- 
cally that was even more disproportionate to their material development 
than the ^ part played by French Canada. The hapless Acadia was the 
shuttlecock to French and English battledores. Thri<Si in the' wars of 
the seventeenth century it fell to England ; thrice? it was restored by 
treaty to France. It stands apart from the other French colonies, inas- 
much as it was scarcely touched, for good or ill, by the commercial 
companies. Unlike the French Canadians, the Acadian colonists laid no 
disproportionate stress on military organisation, but, on the contrary, 
repeatedly allowed themselves to fall a prey to English raids for want 
of sufficient armament. But though time after time the little posts 
were ruined, the fields laid waste, the cattle destroyed, there seemed to 
be an indestructible vitality in this, the least carefully fostered of all the 
French colonies. As compared with Canada, Acadia received little or 
^o heljf? from the home, government. Its officials, too often men who 
had 'failed in Canada, 'produced the censuses and “ memoirs ” that were 
required of them ; and the colony flourished rather in spite than because 
of their efforts, which were mainly direct(^l to their own enrichment. 
The widely scattened pojpulation, settled in hamlets of some twenty 
persons each, found a congenial climate and soil, and, in their dependence 
on their own initiative, resembled rather an EnglisK colony in its early 
stages than a colony of New France. With few exceptions the 2500 
‘Acadians of 11114 were th' descendants of forty families sent out between 
1633 and 1638, and of some sixty colonisti^ sent jn 1671. The 2500 
French of 1714 increased nearly six-fold in the next forty years of 
English government. 

The first *era of attempted French settlement (1605-32) bequeathed 
to its successor (1632-70) nothing but an inheritance of disputed 
claims, whi^ the fertility of the La Tour family, representing the first 
grantee, passed on from generation to generation. Argali’s raid (1618), 
and Sir William Alexander’s ill-supported attempt (1621) to found a 
“Nova Scotia” that should be to Scotland as New Fremce and New 
England to their* parent stem;, did not make things easier for Razilly, 
sent as governor to make a fresh start when Acadia had been restored to 
France by the Treaty of Saint Germain-en-Laye (1632). The story of 
the relations of the governor, and his deputy d’Aulnay, with Nicholas 
Denys, one of the grantees and '&e historian of the colony in this 
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period, and with the La Tours^ father and son, whose interests Alex- 
ander had divided, dramatic as it is in all the details that Denys has left 
us, cannot be told here; it need be noticed only because it was the 
disputes of these rival gentlemen-adventurers that gave the colony a bad 
beginning, and led to that want of concentration which wai throughout 
a main source of its weakness. ^ 

Now, as in the next period, the governors could not decide whether 
to fix their centre -at the sheltered Port Ri^al, or on one of the fivers 
which*migh| b« made a means 6f communication with Quebec, or on the 
Atlantic shore of the peninsula, w^ch offejed most advantage for the 
fjphery. Tlie Rochellais, whom Raziljy and d’Aulnay brought with 
them, found at Port Royal conditions of which they had had experience 
at home; and by dyking the marsh-lands a promising agricultural 
settlement was made. But Port Royal was no centre. From Pentagouet 
on tjie Penobscot, by river and portages, it seemed possible to establish a 
connexion with Quebec; and accordingly Pentagouet looked the more 
promising to those who had ambitious schemes. The drawback was that 
it was nearer to New England, and certain to be an object of attack. 
La Hfeve, which offered advantages rather like those of the present 
capital of Nova Scotia, could be made a convenient port for sea-commu- 
nication with Quebec, whilst the river wa» free of ice. All these were 
tried in turn, now and later. 

Had any one of these ports been strongly defended, the colony wouiJlh 
riot havfi fallen again to the English in 1654; when Sedgwick took Port 
Royal for the Protector. Between 1654 and 1667, the story of the 
period 1613-32 was repeated. Sir Thomas Temple playing the part of 
Sir William Alexander, and the Treaty of ’Breda? (1667) that of the 
Treaty of Saint Germain-en-Laye. France having recovered Acadia, 
there seemed hope that Colbert might promote' settlement here as ho, 
had in Canada. But a renewed effort on the Penobscot was checked by 
the Dutch ; and the creation of a way to Quebec, by what was kno^vn as 
the cheviiti de Keif,nebec^coxM. not procec^. So far as this western 
district came under French influence at all, it was left to the indianised 
Baron St Castein, who had married the daughter of an Abenaki chief in 
1680. Through him, and^ later through his son, the French in Acadia 
were assured of Indian friendship. Jxl 1685 the intendan^oi Canada was 
sent to study the needs of the colony. At that time the population 
numbered only 885, of whom 600 were at or near Port Royal. The 
inteiUlant advised more military protection; and the ease with which 
Port Royal was destroyed in every filibustering raid, ^d its speedy fall 
before Phipps in 1690, proved the wisdom of his view. 

At the third restoration of Acadia to France, by the Peace of 
Ryswick (1697), the choice of a capital again lay open. The new 
governor, Villebon, a capable milit^ry»commander, decided on a site on' 
the most eastward of the great rivers that might form a frontier, the 
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St John, furthest from New England, and, facing Port Royal, the most 
suitable for the defence of the Bay of Fundy. Unfortunately a special 
commissioner, sent from France, decreed its abandonment. In 1704 
Port Royal, once more a fairly prosperous colony, was again cruelly 
wasted by the English. Again it was built up, and in 1710, with about 
eight hundred inhabitants, could make a brave defence against Nicholson, 
and only surrendered with tte honours of war, on a promise that the 
inhabitants should be tran-'.ported to France. 

In 1707 the census gave to the wH6le of Acadia a pppulation of 
1838, with some 7500 head of live-stock. By the Treaty of Utrecht, 
1713, all, “Nova Scotia, fojjmerly called Acadia, with its anciei't 
boundaries, together with the city of Port Royal,” was ceded to 
England. What the ancient boundaries were noBody knew; but of 
course the French now wished Acadia to niean a small tract, not a 
large, while the English had equal reason to make a voUeJace in the 
opposite direction. The English commissioners of 1755 assumed that 
the right bank of the St Lawrence was their northern boundary — 
certainly an extravagant claim ; and the French, with as little show of 
reason, said that tire treaty ceded only a part of the peninsula now 
called Nova Scotia and none of the mainland. But as La Gallissonifeve 
had succeeded in planting French forts on the neck of the peninsula, 
it seemed possible that they might by force make their claim good, for 
t!he Acadian popiilation .w& purely French till 1749 ; and the strong 
FreCch colonies in Ca^e Breton and the lie de Saint Jean' offered 
plenty of support. 

The two large islands off the coasts cf Acadia, originally called 
Cape Breton and lie de * Saint Jean (now Prince Edward Island), 
naturally formed part of the Acadian dominion. Cape Breton is 
fevered fi’om the mainland only by a narrow gut, and the lie de Saint 
Jean lies along the shores of the neck of land which attaches Nova 
Scotia to New Brunswick. Both were important centres* fo» the 
fishery, but neither had o^ered much attraction t^ colonists so long 
as there was space in lands of milder climate and happier conditions. 

At the outset, here as elsewhere, it was the old story of rival 
pretensions based on flimsy pretexts, and of the ultimate success of the 
most pati«nt competitor. At the, time of Sir William Alexander’s 
grant, whiclf included Cape Breton, it had seemed possible that the 
Scotch might make a lasting settlement, for in 1629 Lord Ochiltree 
built a fort on the island. But a Frenchman destroyed it and* built 
another, to be deserted in its turn. When in 1632 the way lay open 
for France, Nicholas Denys, into whose hands this part of the Acadian 
dominion fell, did no more than establish trading-posts and quanel with 
rival adventurers. No permanent settlement was made until by the 
•Ti'eaty of Utrecht this island, with, its neighbour Saint Jean, acquired 
a wholly new importance, as the only sea-board from Florida to Hudson’s 
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* that was definitely acknowledged to belong to France. At once 
the whole energy of the French government was concentrated on the 
^velopment of these islands. Cape Breton was rechristened tie Royale, 
by \?ay of marking its new destiny; and all the French settlers from 
Newfoundland were transferred to its shores, and put under their old 
Newfoundland governor. . In the two island homes were offered to any 
Acadians. who chose to come ; but the English were loth to lose the 
French colonists and their property, and, ih the early years aftei' the 
'Freaty* of Iltrecht, placed difficulties in the way of such emigration, a 
fact that made the deportation of 1765 the justifiable. The fortifi- 
cation of Louisbourg began in 1720, after Ji^auban’s plan. The population 
in the neighbourhood of the fort was over 2000, the garrison itself 1000; 
but the population bf the rest of the island amounted to little more than 
another thousand. The constitution was of the Canadian pattern, with 
the sfirae elements of strength and weakness. The export of fish, oil, 
and coal was good ; and the colony could boast a fine military road, 
a hospital, and a nuns’ school far girls. But the concentration of the 
inhabitants round Louisbourg, where the soil was poor, hindered tillage, 
so that the island depended on its neighbour Saint Jean for food. 

•As the government of Cape Breton was subordinate to Canada, so 
Saint Jean was subordinate to Cape Breton*. In Saint Jean there had 
been fishing-ports in the seventeenth century, but no agriculbire til^ 
1713. In 1735 the population was only 5^2 ;• but in the next tventy 
y^rs the* numbers increased rapidly, and at *the time of the expulsion 
of the Acadians there was another great rise. When Saint Jean passed 
with Cape Breton to England by the Treaty of Paris (1763), both lost 
their population, which had been kept up by artifitial causes ; and its 
place was but slowly filled up with Scotch settlers. 

The late development of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton,# 
and Prince Edward Island in English hands, under perfectly peaceful 
conditions, is the best»testimony to the iperit of the Freiffch efforts made 
at a remoter time uader c(»nditions of chronjc warfare. The vitality of 
Port Royal, rising ever, phoenix-like, from its ashes ; the solidarity of 
the little Acadian people, who after forty years of English had to 
be deported, only to mak^ their way back to their old homes again ; 
the creative power repeatedly'shown in making somethin^ out of the 
least promising material — these things set Acadia apart as deserving a 
special .place in the history of French colonisation. But here, as else- 
where,* the main source of strength was the successful manipulation of 
the Indiana. By their skill in this particular the French multiplied 
their forces many times over. It was this that made the impenetrable 
backwoods which cut off Acadia from Canada, and to a less degree from 
New England, seem to be really French, and which gave an apparent 
justification to the claims of the Kreilch commissioners of 1765, 
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THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. 


The four years’ war between England and France, which closed in 
1748 with the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, was wfiged by both nations with 
little reference to their possessions in North America. The small h rcnch 
settlement of Louisiana, founded at th§ close of the seventeenth century 
for the better control of the Mississippi, was not yet in touch with the 
English colonists of Georgia and the Carolinas, and there had been no 
possibility of friction. Great as was its significance in view of those 
vast ambitions of France that were the immediate cause of the events 
with which this chapter deals, its occupants were too few and too 
^motefy situated to t«ike«any part in the struggle. Planted at the 
moufh of the Missis?ippi, they were little more than a futile reminder 
of the splendid opportunities which the moment held for France — 
opportunities practically stultified by the policy which revoked the Edict 
of Nantes. French Huguenots had been already pouring by thousands 
into the Carolinas. Their overtures for land and liberty of worship 
under French rule had. been spumed by the officials of the weak and 
somewhat stagnant colony at the mouth of the great river. The King, 
they were curQy told, had not turned them out of France ip order to 
build up French Protestant Republics in America. So the t’rench 
Huguenots mingled their \)lood and energy with the successful foes of 
Prance, jtnd ultimately became a source of strength to an English- 
speaking rejfublic. The contesting forces which at this epoch were to 
settle the^destinies of North America werp numerically insignificant ; and 
it is possibfe that ten thousand sturdy Huguenot settlers sent up the 
Mississippi at this moment might have changed the history of the world. 

But along the ill-defined and sparsely settled borders of 'Omada, 
where they fronted New York, the New England colonies, and the 
Crown province oY Nova Scotia or Acadia, there was continual friction 
and bloodshed, which formal declarations of war did little more than 
aggravate. Neither in the days prior to the European war of 1744-48 
nor during it was there any operation worthy of notice in this district 
except the siege and capture of Louisbourg. For the rest it is sufficiently 
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described by the French term ia petite guerre, a restricted method 
of warfare which the French Canadians when left to themselves rarely 
cjfceeded. This mainly consisted of raids across the frontier, not only 
for purposes of plunder, but quite as much for intimidating the too 
venturesome and intrusive English pettier ; and no lasting resAlts accrued 
from it other than the loss and suffering of individuals. 

Another factor too, which, till the nations seriously engaged each 
other during the Seven Years'* War, kept h#stilities within limits, *was 
that gr4at In^iap tribal league khown as the Five Nations, who occupied 
the region on the south of the Canadian b^order and at the back of 
the English colonies. They were by :Qir the most powerfiil Indian 
combination, and* may be fairly said to have held the balance of power 
between the Europettti rivals. They favoured the English with tolerable 
consistency, but their frienifehip was of a cautious and passive kind and 
would have stood no great strain. It was moreover being continually 
tested by the overtures of the French, 

In la petite guerre the French Canadians had a distinct advantage. 
From their own more thickly settled frontiers they could descend in 
sufficient force on the isolated settlements of New England or New York 
td achieve their object, whereas the banks of the St Lawrence could 
hardly be attacked except by a large and organised force. Half a 
century earlier, it is true, in Frontenac’s time, Quebec had been seriously^ 
though unsuccessfully attacked by a large New England force. ,But 
military <*rganisation was difficult at all timesr foJ -the British colonifts, 
while mere punitive and doubtful raids on Canada would not have 
seemed worth the special’jeffojt needed. In Acadia there was no British 
population whatever before the founding of’ Halifax in 1749. The 
officials, supported by a slender garrison, had not only to control the 
French inhabitants, Tjut to watch vigilantly and, when necessary, to resist 
the jealous entei'prise of the French soldiers on the borders of the 
pi’ovinge that they had lost and hoped to win back. • 

The capture of ^uisb^urg in 1745,*earlj in the first war, relieved 
Nova Scotia from very real and pressing danger, and, as we have said, 
was the only enterprise during this fii’st and shorter period •of strife 
between the two nations that calls for notice here or tnat had any 
effect on the fortunes of America. , • • 

This was indeed the most bi'illiant military exploit ever perfonned 
by a British colony prior to the Revolutionary war, and was the work 
of New* England alone, and mainly of the single colony of Massachusetts. 
The plan was conceived by Shirley, the governor of the colony, and 
readily adopted by its legislatm-e. The preparations were carried forward 
with despatch and all possible seci'ecy. The British Government was 
solicited to order Admiral Warren with four warships from the West 
Indian station' to the support of thg eKpedition, and readily complied. 
On March 24, 1745, a fleet of New England ships carrying four thousand 
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men, more than three-fourths of whom were furnished by Massachusetts 
alone, sailed out of Boston. They were well supplied with artillery and 
stores, and the force was commanded by a colonial soldier, William 
Pepperell. Arriving at Canso in Nova Scotia they awaited Admiral 
Warren, who shortly joined them with his squadron and proceeded to 
cruise off* the coast and keep it clear of enemies. 

On April 3Qth the New England fleet was in front of Louisbourg, a 
town strong in its natural situation, and fortified with the care and skill 
that its high importance required., Some twenty-five hundred militia 
and regulars, together with the able-bodied men of a population of about 
similar strength, manned its wrlls and outlying batteries. The besiegers 
encountered a most difficult task in landing upon the siuf-beaten, rocky 
coast. Everything had to be carried ashore on the men’s backs, and it 
was a full fortnight before the New Englanders were ready to open their 
siege operations. Even then unsuspected difficulties were encountered, the 
chief of these being the marshy nature of the ground, which made the 
moving and mounting of guns, under the fire of the town, a most arduous 
proceeding. The energy and spirit however of the besiegers triumphed 
over all obstacles, including their o\vn lack of discipline, which was not 
unnaturally conspicuous. Outlying batteries were silenced or carried 
one by one, sallies were repelled, and the town was reduced by degrees 
^to a heap of ruins. The powder ran short on both sides, but, when 
that oi' the New Englanders had been replenished, the town at length 
surrendered after a five w6cks’ siege, and both garrison and inhabitants, 
to the number of over four thousand souls, were deported to France, 
The bugbear of all the sea-going and • coaist-dwelling folk of the 
northern and middle cofonies was thus removed and the still graver 
danger to Nova Scotia averted, while the military prestige of New 
England received an impetus, the effects of which were considerable and 
enduring. 

The news Of the fall of Louisbourg reached England when good news 
was sorely needed — for thp battle of Fontenoy hai recently been lost, 
and Charles Edward had just landed in Scotland. It was greeted in 
London 'witl^ loud acclamations, cannon-firing, bell-ringing and bonfires. 
The achievement stands by itself as the only considerable warlike enter- 
prise undertaken and carried through by the American colonists without 
the instigation, help or leadership of the mother-country, other than 
such assistance as Warren’s ships rendered in keeping the coast clear. 
Shirley, the organiser of the expedition, and Pepperell, its commander, 
were rewarded wjth baronetcies ; and the cost was ultimately repaid by 
England. The value set upon Louisbourg by the French was sufficiently 
shown at the peace three years later, by the concessions they made in 
other continents for the sake of retainhig it, while the chagrin felt at its 
restoration by the Americans ibid those concerned with America was 
not less marked. 
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So far the stru^le between England and France had not been 
smously felt in America ; but the ink was scarcely dry upon the Treaty 
ot Aix-la-Chapelle, when the French rulers of Canada commenced a 
policy, which forbade all hope of a lasting peace. The Fi’ench repre- 
sentative at this juncture was de, la Gallissoniere, who wa5 afterwards 
conspicuous as the opponent at Minorca of ^the ill-fated Byng. To him 
belongs the credit of those aggressions in the American hinterland which 
ultimately stirred England and her colonists to military endeavouft on 
a scale hitljprto undreamt of, ‘and resulted in the eventual loss to 
France of’ her transatlantic eppire. That Jhe issue of so momentous 
a struggle, strange though it now seeni^s, was for some time jn doubt, 
should also be remembered to the further credit of the»able Frenchman 
who conceived, his * contemporaries who supported, his successors who 
continued, so daring a policy. At first sight, from our modem point 
of view, such a contest would seem a hopelessly unequal one. A few 
words to correct so natural an impression arc indeed almost necessary, 
before proceeding to the struggle itself. When it is noted that the 
French in North America then numbered less than 80,000, while the 
British colonies contained a million white inhabitants, exclusively of 
negro slaves, this might seem to confirm rather than modify the 
impression in question. But here for military purposes the superiority 
of the English ended. All other advantages were with the French, 
and some of these were very great. 'Ihou^ Canada was numerically 
so" feeble, 'consisting almost wholly of the .settlAnents on the St LawrAice 
between and near Quebec and Montreal, its government was an 
absolute one. The King* exercised an unquestioned rule in lay 
matters, and the Church in clerical. Canada’s •vast fur-trade was 
the main object of its existence in the eyes of its owners, and the 
agricultural settlers were chiefly valued as growing food for those 
engaged in it or as furnishing soldiers for the protection of its interests. 
The misshm of the English colonist w^ to make a h(»ne for himself 
where he and perchance bis children after ^him might live and die. 
Upon these sound lines the Anglo-American social and legal fabric 
rested. The statesmen who governed Canada from their Jiigh-perched 
palace on the rock of Qlpebcc, had far wider, if less stable, aims 
than the practically self-govefningr English farmer or •planter. The 
habitants, who under feudal tenure gathered in their limited harvests 
by the St Lawrence, were not undervalued ; indeed their comparative 
paucity was a matter for constant regret, but they werc regarded as 
mere useful adjuncts to the fur-trade, that great source of profit to the 
King and still more to his agents. In this not the King only and his 
immediate servants were interested, but every man of position and 
education in Ijie colony. The territorial appetite and ambition of the 
fur-traders were insatiable; and their ’aims were the more formidable ‘ 
to civilised rivals, since, unlike the more limited aggressions of the 
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slow-moving farmer, they did not directly menace the native with 
extermination. For the extension and support of such a system tjiie 
Canadian peasantry, ignorant, superstitious, hardy, well treated, after 
the fashion of children, were admirable instruments. Every man was 
by law a soldier of the backwoods type, and, moreover, was prepared to 
rally to the national cause, with unquestioniog obedience and without 
expectation of , pay, and to march with equal readiness against either 
Indian or English heretic.*- 

How utterly opposite in these^ res’pects were the English colonies 
scarcely needs demonstratjon. It is, however, hardly possible to insist 
too strongly on the absence ef homogeneity that distinguished th^m. 
Their subsequent union has in a great measure caused' us to forget how 
sharp were the lines which divided one from the other, before the policy 
of France drove them into those crude attcpipts at combination which 
the folly of an English government afterwards perfected. ^ 

The New England provinces formed somewhat of an exception to this 
state of things. Similar in origin and ih type and habits of thought, they 
fraternised more readily than the rest, and for defensive purposes had 
often been forced into a military co-operation. In them alone at this 
time was to be found military capacity or anything approaching to a 
warlike spirit. The rest of the colonies, succeeding one another on the 
^Atlantic coast as it trended southwards to the newest settlement of 
Geojfgia, were but so man/ detached units with little mutual intercourse. 
DHtances were great,- population thin, means of transit primitive. They 
had all grown up on separate stocks, worked out their own individual 
destinies on varying lines, and, as a matter of ‘fact, regarded each other 
with no little jealousy, while such outside intercourse as opportunity or 
inclination provided was mainly in the direction of the mother-country. 
This is not the place lo take note of their contrasts, social and political. 
It win be sufficient to say that, unlike the men whom France sent to 
govern Canadtt, the Colonial officials, in accordance with the existing 
English system of patr onage, were, as a rule,(,peroons of inferior capacity, 
and, though small blame attaches to them on this account, lived in 
perennial dipgreement with the prordncial legislatures. 

Speaking broadly, the Anglo-Saxon race in America at this time 
was conhsed between the Alleghan;es and the sea. This was ample space 
for all pre^nt needs. To the average colonist it seemed no doubt, 
not unnaturally, ample for all time. Happily there were minds of a 
more prescient turn among them, while the fact that there were ’French 
statesmen who clearly foresaw the pressure of Anglo-Saxon civilisation 
upon the West feas been sufficiently demonstrated. Behind the Alle- 
ghanies lay that vast and fertile region which drained into the Ohio 
and thence into the Mississippi. It was a better country, as a whole, 
than that already occupied by*- the British colonists. This, however, 
was then a matter of no significance. It was as yet a far-away 
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Indian-haunted wilderness, knowg only to a few hundred traders, hunters 
and voyageurs of both Bi’itish and French nationality. 

• The British provinces vaguely claimed everything that lay to the 
westward within their respective parallels. The French, on the strength 
of La Salle’s early discoveries, claimed with equal vs^eness the entire 
basin of the Mississippi, whose head-waters extended to Lake Erie. In 
other words, the English denied the right of the Frentli to cross the 
Canadian lakes, while the French, on their part, desireS to confine the 
English to the, strip of counti-y which they then occupied between the 
Alleghanies and the sea. But the ‘French were preparing to put their 
theories into practice, and to secure tlje ^ole fur-trade of Western 
A*merica. De lt» Gallissoniere hoped to plant French settlements in the 
Ohio Valley as they had been planted in Canada. He intended that 
forts should be built and ‘garrisoned, and that a firm alliance should be 
made with the Indian tribes on the strength of their instinctive dread of 
the English cultivator. Thus Canada and Louisiana would be linked 
together by a chain of forts ai»d a combination of military force that 
would certainly intimidate any land huntere or traders from the Atlantic 
colonies, at any rate till emigration from France should give substance 
to .the settlements and add strength to the barrier which was designed 
ta shut out the Anglo-Saxon from the West. Nor was it territorial 
greed only that prompted this ambitious scheme. It was felt that if the 
growing power of England in America remained unchecked it ^ould sd^ 
stimulate her prosperity as to make her a merihee to France in eifery 
part of the world. 

In 1749 de la Galjissqpicre made the first move in the game by 
sending his notable expedition of two hundred pei-sons under Celeron 
into the heart of the Ohio wilderness. Here at certain spots they buried 
leaden plates on which the French monarch’s claim to the country was^ 
inscribed. At others they nailed shields bearing the anus of France 
upon j;he4;rees. Mucji rhetoric was expended on Indiai% audiences with 
the object of convincing them that Lodis XV, not George II, was their 
father. Briti.sh traders found in the Indian Vttlements were sumntarily 
expelled and letters written to the British authorities professing suiprise 
that British subjects should be found poaching on French territory. The 
French were beyond a dout)t less distosteful to the Indians J;han their 
rivals. They had more natural genius for winning the affection of the 
natives, and had no desire to settle their lands to the detriment of the 
game.* ’ On the other hand the French traders could not compete with 
the English in the matter of good wares and low prices — a very serious 
consideration and another urgent rcasop for checking if possible the 
British advance. De la Jonquiere and Duquesne, who succeeded de la 
Gallissoniere in the government, of Canada, continued his policy. The 
harassed English traders went eastwrard with their grievances, while the 
communication of the formal and reiterated claims of the Canadian 
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governors to those of Pennsylvania an4 Virginia showed that the back- 
woodsmen were no self-interested alarmists. 

ITie temper of the colonies chiefly concerned remained however 
wholly apathetic to a danger they scarcely realised. The question was 
beyond the<- limited vision of the average colonist, the scene of these 
forward movements too remote, the movements themselves were too insig- 
niflcant. Having regard to t'he self-absorbed isolation that dis1iin|^ished 
the nature of his life for tbe most part, one can hardly be surprised at 
his apathy. He could not easily divine what by the bg^t of histoiy 
seems to us now so clear, that the ibomentous question whether France 
or England was to dominate North America was on the eve of settlement. 
Happily ^here wg*e some far-sigJited men upon the spot who rose superior 
to colonial indifference, and thus while divining the future supported 
their views with energetic action. Conspicuous among these was Din- 
widdie, Deputy Governor of Virginia. In 1^5S he despatched George 
Washington, then a capable, promising youth of twenty-one, to warn off 
the French in their turn as interlopers. i With the co-operation of some 
of his fellow-governors he followed up this futile formality by a strong 
appeal to the English ministry to have regard to the gravity of the 
situation. The answer was a permission to repel force by force, but it 
was accompanied by no promise of assistance. A small sum however was 
wrung from the reluctant and half-sceptical legislatoi’s of Virginia, and a 
4iandfuh of provincial troop was sent to construct a fort at the forks of 
theiOhio river — a spo,t*so»n to become one of famous and ensanguined 
memory and now buried among the roaring furnaces of Pittsburg. This 
was but a challenge. The French, pouring southward in small bodies 
through the shaggy foreststhat clothed this whole country, soon succeeded 
in driving these rustic sappers back. In the following summer the English 
retaliated with a provincial force of some four hi&drcd men led by 
Washington. A brisk skirmish of vanguards, in which the French were 
taptured and Vreir leader killed, made a stir throughout North America 
and caused much talk in Europe. Soon afteijyfards ^Washington and his 
rough levies, after fighting t)ehind entrenchments for the whole of a rainy 
July day figainst overwhelming numbers, surrendered on favourable tei-ms 
at the Great 'Meadows and were permitted to. return to Virginia. 

This M^as in 1754. The two nations were nominally still at peace and 
were to maintain for some time the curious fiction. The voice of Din- 
widdie however and the rifle-practice of the French at the Great Meadows 
had not fallen on deaf ears in England, and preparations were raflde for 
more serious movements. Meanwhile it will be well to say a few words 
about an American province o^, England that lay, physically and politi- 
cally, outside the old colonial group, but which was to play no insignifi- 
cant part in the coming war. Nova Scotia, then more often called A^ia, 
thrusting its rugged coast line far opt into the Atlantic between Canada 
and the New England colonies, was of vastly more importance than its 
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temtorial value and its thin population would suggest. Upon that 
northern fragment of the province known as Cape Breton Island, the 
embattled town and great fortress of Louisbourg, restored to France in 
1748, frowned over the misty seas. In the ample harbour, beneath its 
formidable batteries of big cannon, navies could ride Securely at anchor, 
and from such a base could effectually dominate these northern waters. 

For forty years the Acadians, made faidous by Lon^ellow’s pathetic 
but sadly misleading hexameters, heid been JBritish subjects. They had 
been governed with a leniency so remarkable as to be the despair of the 
Canadian authorities, lay and clerical, whose interest it was for many 
urgent reasons to spread discontent amor^ th*em. The oath of allegiance, 
indispensable to*the good government of alien subject*, had Tbeen most 
tenderly administered. Their religion and their priesthood received full 
recognition, their lands remained untaxed. Tlie habitants themselves, 
simple, ignorant and superstitious, were incapable of sacrificing their lands 
and possessions for any abstract ideas of loyalty to a distant and shadowy 
monarch. All they asked wa» to be left unmolested in their village 
life and peaceful agriculture. But this placid acquiescence did not 
suit their old masters the French, who hoped some day to recover the 
province by their assistance, and in the meantime to make its possession 
as troublesome and as little valuable as possible to the English. To this 
end the Acadian priesthood, who were under the control of the Bishop 
of Quebec, were utilised as agents. Their 'mission was to prtfach dis’^^ 
content with English rule and denounce acquicsceftQe in it as a sin against 
Heaven. Thirty years however of practical experience of King George’s* 
rule had been almost* toq much for the ceaseless thundem of the 
Church, when the short war of 1744 brbke out which witnessed 
the capture of Louisbourg by Pepperell and Warren. 

This event rekindled some faint sparks of the old feeling and redoubled 
the incendiary efforts of the Canadian government. These were inten- 
sified, when the Frepch, having received Louisbourg# back in 1748, 
commenced to mak^ it more formidable than ever, and thus compelled 
Gretit Britain to reply by founding to the south of it the town and naval 
station of Halifax. For now not merely was British officiaJ^m, repre- 
sented by two or three isolated forts, planted in Acadia, but the British 
axe was sounding in the forest»of tlje eastern sea-board, and the advance 
of British civilisation threatened the supremacy of the Freftch Acadian. 
'Ihe origin of Halifax differed from that of all other British American 
settlements. It was purely the work of the government, who landed 
there in one year nearly 8000 immigrants, of whom the men were mostly 
soldiers thrown out of occupation by the.peace. Cornwallis, uncle of the 
ill-fated general of Yorktown memory, was governor, an admittedly just 
and kindly man. He had a difiScult task before him. The energies of 
the Canadian* government, the Freqch>ofiicials at Louisbourg and their 
willing tools the priests, now exerted themselves to the utmost to make 
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rebels and malcontents of the simple Acadian peasantry. The most merci- 
less exponent of this heartless policy was a certain Abbe La Loutre, of 
whose performances even Frenchmen of his day wrote with horror and 
his employers with apologies that they themselves needed. The only 
weapons at their disposal were fear and superstition. A fresh oath 
of allegiance was for good reasons now required by Cornwallis ; and few 
Acadian settlers, of their own accoirf, could have hesitated for a moment 
to repeat a form which had brought them such tangible material blessings. 
But they were given no choice : acquiescence in heretic .rule was' repre- 
sented as a deadly sin against God, ' Those for whom this argument was 
not strong enough were threatened with a more visible terror, for the 
forests were full .of Indians, many of them so-called Christians, and all 
imder the influence of the French. To a peasantry so primitive in their 
faith and so superstitious, the threat of eternal damnation was generally 
convincing. To the more sceptical the immediate loss of their scalp was 
a worse alternative than the threat of expatriation so often uttered by 
the long-sufiering British governors. ( 

Crushed between these upper and nether millstones, great numbers of 
Acadians had fled in despair to the woods and had adopted a life of 
outlawry. Many left the country and their possessions, beginning life 
again in French territory. These courses were equally convenient to the 
French authorities, who showed no spark of feeling for their miserable 
Compatriots. British settlers round Halifax were killed and scalped. 
Th* lives of the soldierS*of <the outlying garrisons were unsafe a mile from 
their forts. The histoiy of Acadia from 1749 to 1755 is a woeful stoiy. 
The cruel and masterful tactics of La Loutrp anjl his abettors were con- 
temptuously undisguised. The British officials spared no efforts to recall 
the harassed and panic-stricken Acadian peasantry to their former happy 
condition, but their attempts were vain. A great stluggle was at hand, 
and a population of professed malcontents, whatever the true reason 
6f their attitude, was more than the ethics of tlje eighteenth cqntury 
could be expected to tolerate. ' An ultimatum va-'> accordingly issued. 
Its date was more than once deferred in the hopes of reason mastering 
terror ; but finally it seemed to both colonial and British officials, men 
notable for their qualities of head and heart, that there was no alter- 
native buf;, deportation. Everybody knouvs the sentimental side of the 
story of Evangeline, few the causes that compelled it. Some 8000 
Acadians of all ages and both sexes were forcibly embarked and dis- 
tributed, with all the regard for family ties possible in the circumstances, 
among the Atlantic colonics. It was a lamentable eviction, and the 
ultimate lot of its victims was anything but happy. It is a poor 
consolation to know that those who found their way to Quebec met with 
less consideration and kindness than .those who were cast upon the 
charity of the Puritans of New ^^ngland and the Anglicans of the 
SoutL This memorable incident, which resulted in Nova Scotia 
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becoming mainly British in blqpd as well as in allegiance, occurred in 
September 1755. 

A few weeks earlier an event of much greater significance had taken 
place to the southward. The urgent warnings of certain colonial 
governors to the English ministrjr in the previous year, coupled with the 
noise of these backwood skirmishes, had not fallen on deaf ears. Parlia- 
ment voted money for the defence of the* colonies ; and in the spring 
of 1755 the 44th .and 48th regiments saikd from Cork for Virginia. 
They Vere ^ea(ih 500 strong, to be increased to 700 by enlistment in 
America. They went into caqip at*Alexandria, a place upon the Potomac 
river immediately opposite to the pregpnt city of Washin^on. The 
object of their afttack was a stronghold named Fort Duqjicsne, constructed 
by the French on the Ohio on the site of one taken from the British, 
as noted above. The leader of the British force was General Braddock. 
He was a middle-aged man and an approved soldier of the type of the 
Duke of Cumberland his master. His faults were those of his period and 
have been emphasised and exaggerated by writers of both history and 
fiction, while his coimage and honesty, though undisputed, have received 
less notice. He is said to have been given to violent language, to have 
been lacking in consideration for colonial susceptibilities, to have under- 
rated both provincial troops and Indians, and to have been over-confident 
in a style of war with which he was unfamiliar. Of many of these charges 
and others unworthy of mention Braddock may be in wholtf or part 
acquitted!. He had been led to expect active assistance from the colonies 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, whose interests were chiefly threatened by 
the French agencies ; bqt, with the exception of 500 irregular troops to be 
paid by the Crown, he received none. Mean^ of transport for his army 
through nearly 200 miles of forest wilderness and over rugged mountains 
were utterly lacklhg tiU Benjamin Franklin, of his own initiative, bj 
threats and entreaties obtained the requisite number of waggons from the 
Pennpylwanian farmers. Much enthusiasm was exliibited at the presence 
of the redoubtable •Britisj} infantry in America, but little practical help 
was given by the legislatures, and Braddock was sorely tried. Washington, 
however, who had formerly commanded the Virginian levies and was now 
the General’s aide-de-cam]m was of great service. 

The expedition started early iq, June from Fort Cumberland on the 
Potomac, some seventy miles above Alexandria, whence it w£& 122 miles to 
Fort Duquesne. The difficulties of this march through the primeval forests 
and (fvex the high ridges and rugged defiles of the Alleghanies must be 
left to the imagination, since there is no space here for detail. The force 
consisted of about 1400 regulars and 60P provincials.’ Of the promised 
Indians, through no fault of the General, there were practically none. The 
French garrison at Fort Duquesne was believed to be strong, while the 
woods swarmed with Indians in th^ R-ench interest. When about half 
the march had been accomplished with the utmost difficulty, Braddock 
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decided to push on with 1400 of the beat troops. The catastrophe which 
overwhelmed this advancing force within nine miles of the French fort is 
one of the most dramatic tragedies in our military annals. 600 Indians 
and ^00 Fi'ench and Canadians awaited the British at a spot well adapted 
to forest warfare, and virtually destroyed an army nearly twice their 
strength, of better discipline and equ^ courage. The story has been 
often told. The enemy, lurking behind trees and bushy ridges, themselves 
invisible, poured in a fire so^rapid and so deadly that the redcoats, massed 
together, fell in heaps. For a time discipline to some extent prevailed, 
and crashing volleys were fired in futile fashion into the woods whence 
came the pitiless leaden hail. ,But when the slaughter increased and qp 
enemy could be ,seen, confusion seized upon the troojft, who, huddled 
together in small knots, fired wildly in all directidhs, killing more of 
their comrades than of their enemy. * 

Officers showed the noblest devotion, vainly endeavouring to, lead 
parties of their men against the hidden foe but invariably falling in the 
very act, picked off by the marksman'^ bullet. Braddock performed 
prodigies of valour and had five horses killed under him. Washington 
in like fashion was twice unhorsed and his coat riddled with balls. 
After two hours of slaughter and confusion, a general panic set in, and 
the smTivors fled back along ihe road they had so laboriously made arid 
traversed, not halting till they reached Dunbar’s camp sixty miles away. 
•Braddock was shot in the.luftgs, and being borne along with the fugitives 
was buried four days later under forest leaves. Out of 1460 of Sll ranks 
who went into action 863 were killed, or wounded. Out of 87 officers 
only 26 came off imscathed. Yet there r/as Aio serious attempt at 
pursuit. This catastrophe <»used a painful shock in England and spread 
consternation in the colonies. Its immediate effect was enormously to 
increase, among the Indians, the prestige that the French by their activity 
fead already been acquiring, and to hurl on the defenceless frontiers of 
the middle and routhem colonies a horde of savages, thirsting for ccalps 
and eager for blood. ^ « 

Two expeditions of less import were undertaken this year in the 
North. 'W'’ar had not yet been formally declared between France and 
England ; but', when Braddock’s corps was despatched from Cork, France 
answered the challenge by sending 3000 soldiers to Canada, Now Shirley, 
the governor* of Massachusetts, was a man of energy and ability, and 
profoundly convinced of the urgency of the French question. He had 
brought 6000 provincials, mostly New Englanders, into the field. '‘They 
were commanded by Johnson, an Irish gentleman of large possessions on 
the Indian frontier and of great influence with the friendly Indians of the 
Five Nations. The object was to operate from Albany and oppose the 
French forces which were massing on* Lake Champlain, and which 
threatened to seize and hold the rvater-connexion flanking the New 
England colonies and leading direct from Canada to New York. The 
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Marquis de Vaudreuil was now governor of Canada. He had 5000 regular 
troops at his command, besides the large and invaluable Canadian militia 
and countless Indians. Baron Dieskau, an able soldier, was in command 
of the troops on Lake Champlain. Those who sweepingly attribute 
Braddock’s defeat to his profes^onal spirit and European troops will 
find food for reflexion in the fact that a large force of provincials was 
ambushed by Dieskau’s Canadians and Indians on I^ke George this 
same summer, with precisely the same results. The provincials however, 
being ‘undisciplined, ran away» quicker and were moreover only three 
miles from their entrenchme^jts, so that the^slaughter was infinitely less. 
Dieskau, following up his success, repulsed by Johnson and 
his troops in rfh attack on their encampment with considerable loss, 
and was himself blidly wounded and taken prisoner. After a summer 
yielding no tangible results, the French and English forces faced each 
other through the winter of 1755-66 from the opposite ends of Lake 
George, the former at T'iconderoga, the latter at Forts Edward and 
William Henry. 

Shirley, like some other capable administrators, had an ambition 
to shine as a soldier; so he personally took command of the third 
fcxpedition which Braddock, Dinwiddie, himself, and others of less 
efninence had projected for the year 1756. ‘Its object was the capture of 
Niagara, where a strong fort protected the western fur-trade of Canada. 
Shirley’s base of operations was Oswego, thef onl^ British outpolt on the 
northerif lakes and a thorn in the side of Canada. But his intensions^ 
were discovered from letters captured in Braddock’s baggage ; and when 
he reached this solitary British station on the southern shores of Lake 
Ontario, he found Fort Frontenac (the present Kingston) on the 
Canadian side reinforced in such strength that he dared not leave Oswego 
exposed to its attahk. So, leaving 700 men, raw levies for the most part^ 
to strengthen the defences, he retired to his administrative duties, which 
were, of •more impoytance to America than his military adventure! 
Washington in th(k nvear^Jime had been placed in command of 1500 
provincials and ordered to protect the frontier. 

The boundary-line was now pushed back along its whole length, and 
the labom’s of a generation were destroyed with all the horrible accom- 
paniments of savage warmre.* Hundreds of persons, including women 
and children, were butchered. The French not only incitecf the Indians, 
but often led them. Panic seized even the oldest settlements and the 
eastefti cities. The Quaker legislature of Pennsylvania earned the 
reproaches of posterity and the execrations of its contemporaries by 
refusing to vote a dollar or a man for tlje public defence. Washington, 
with his small force on a frontier 400 miles long, was almost powerless, 
and wrote that he would sooner die a himdred deaths than witness the 
heart-rending scenes which his ha^d 'bt compelled him to see. The* 
triumph of Canada on the other hand was somewhat damped by the 
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scarcity of food that prevailed there though the winter of 1766-56. 
But in May, 1756, war was formally declared; and the Marquis de Mont- 
calm sailed in the same month with supplies of all kinds and 1200 fresh 
troops to take command of the Canadian forces. He was a man of high 
chaiacter and ability, then in his forty-fourth year, and had served with 
distinction in Europe. His immediate subordinates were de Ldvis, 
Bourlamaque, and de Bougainville, all three of them efficient, soldiers. 

England sent out Lord Loudon .as commander-»in-chief, the 86th 
regiment, 900 strong, sailing just before him, with Aljercromble and 
Webb. Loudon was a respectable soWier, but wholly lacked vigour and 
initiative. He was quite unequ|il to a situation so strange and trying, 
and no rnatch whatever for his able adversary with an army and a 
colony at his entire disposal. Montcalm indeed lost little time. In 
August he headed in person an expedition against Oswego and forced 
the garrison, some thousand strong, who should have been reinforced, to 
capitulate at discretion. Forts, houses, stores and shipping were de- 
molished. The place was temporarily er..sed from the map, and Ontario 
once more became a French lake. The blow was a severe one, and the 
English this summer had no successes of any kind to counterbalance it. 
It had been intended to send another expedition against Fort Duquesne 
along Braddock’s road, but, Pennsylvania and Virginia refused all as- 
sistance, and the project had to be abandoned. 

The chief operations of the summer had their centre at Albany, which 
may* fie roughly descijfied* as in the angle of the only two routes to 
^Canada — ^the one leading north through Lakes George and Champlain 
to Montreal, the other westward up the Mqharyk valley to Oswego on 
Lake Ontario. Thet country they penetrated was a rugged and romantic 
wilderness, the historic battle-groimd of eighteenth century America, 
much of it occupied by^the Indians of the Five Nations, whom a tradi- 
tional policy and Johnson's skilful diplomacy kept neutral or friendly in 
spite of French prestige. The efforts of the British were mainl} directed 
towards the northern route and, Ss in the preceding year, to the expulsion 
of the French from the lodgements they had gained within such easy 
striking di|tance both of New York and the New England colonies. 

There were as yet few British regulars in America. The newly 
arrived 85fji and Braddock’s survivojs were atmost all that Loudon had 
at his dispo^l. But an army of several thousand provincials, mostly 
New Englanders, had taken the field, and were gathered under his orders. 
Except that they could handle a gun and possessed as much courage as 
could be expected without discipline, never was a people more -calculated 
to be the despair of a commander than the Americans of that day. Every 
colony jealously controlled its own levies and its owm military expenditure, 
and set limits, not only to the term of the men’s services, but sometimes 
,even to the districts in which those services were to be given. I’he New 
England militia regiments chose their o\vn officers, usually their own social 
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equals and neighbours, an axi'angement in itself fatal to discipline. Sanitary 
knowledge, even such as then possessed by regular armies, was entirely 
absent ; and, in localities where men to-day seek camp life as a means of 
the colonial troops sickened by hundreds, and died by scores. 
Jealousies between the colonial leaders, and again between ihe colonial 
officers and those of the British regiments, increased the confusion. When 
to this ai^ added the difficulties of campaJ^ing in regions outside the 
food-producing area, wrapped in .the glooiji of unbroken forests, and 
swarmibg with. Indians, one oeascs to wonder that North America 
proved the grave of such moderate reputations as George II’s generals 
brought out with them before the days qf P?tt’s supremacy. 

* lioudon was •of a desponding nature, and acquired, a reputation for 
dilatoriness and other failings that was perhaps not fully deserved. The 
summer was consumed in strengthening Forts Edward and William 
Henry and in building tlie vast fleet of boats necessary for advancing 
down Lake George against the French, whose great fortress of Carillon 
or Ticonderoga, at the narrow entrance to Lake Champlain, bade defiance 
to the British and filled the surrounding forests with fierce bands of 
marauding scalp-hunting warriors, both red and white. Similar troops 
were also to be found on the British side, and that in increasing 
numbers as time went on — bands of hardy dare-devil rangers, drawn from 
the ranks of frontiermen and hunters and grouped under popular leaders 
like Stark and Rogers. The adventures of these men formed dhe long 
romance,* while their services were invaluable. *Their deeds of dating 
and heroism, their amazing fortitude, their hair-breadth escapes and their 
too often sanguinary deaths, jidd to the picturesqueness which so eminently 
distinguishes the story of these half-forgotted campaigns when read in 
detail. It is only possible here to remind the student that the intervals 
between those comUined movements which general* history can alone take 
note of were filled with performances whose simple narration makes 
fiction comparison tame and poor ; and it is far^om wonderful 

that many British qffisers^ fascinated bj" the dash and danger of these 
forest raids, sought service in them and, being for once the amateurs, 
while the colonials were the experts, not seldom paid the penalty of 
their inexperience with their lives. 

The winter of 1766-5'f draggee^ through with little .change in the 
respective positions of the two rival nations. Campaigning in a serious 
.sense was out of the question at that season of the year. The require- 
ment erf* winter-quarters for the regular troops raised considerable friction. 
The inhabitants of the chief cities showed a reluctance to provide food 
and shelter for the men who had come 1^ fight their battles that seems 
almost inexplicable. The health of the soldiers, the temper of the 
officers, and the good understanding, so vital at this crisis, sufiered in 
consequence. ' Large numbers desqpted their coloxu^. The colonial 
militiaman left his colours from the natural yearning of a raw recruit 
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for his home, and not seldom in despair of his long-deferred pay. 
The regular was tempted to desertion by a country which afforded go^ 
hope of escaping recapture and offered at the same time encouraging 
prospects. 

Loudon' had urged upon the government the doubtful policy of 
making the capture of Louisbourg their main object for the summer 
campaign of 17$7. They had followed his suggestion, and he was now 
ordered to New York with as many troops as the exigencies of colonial 
defence were supposed to admit of. This accomplished, hp awaited the 
favourable moment to embark his ^rce for Halifax, there to be joined 
by reinforcements from England, and a strong fleet under Admiral 
Holbome. Sir Charles Hardy, with a small squadroh, was to be his 
convoy to Nova Scotia; but in the meantime newS of a large French 
fleet off Louisbourg arrived, and Loudon daied not move. He waited 
in vain for tidings of Holbome, till at length, urged by the necessity 
for action, he and Hardy decided to take the risks. Discovery by the 
French fleet would have meant certain ruSi ; but they took every precaution 
possible, and fortune favoured them. The transports arrived at Halifax 
upon the last of June, and Holbome, with fifteen battle-ships and over 
five thousand troops, joined them ten days later. The Royals, 17th, 
27th, 28th, 43rd, 46th and 55th regiments of the line, each of them 
seven hundred strong, constituted the bulk of the reinforcements. The 
regimeifts previously with' Loudon or in the Nova Scotia garrisons 
were three battalions of the Royal Americans, the 22nd, 42nd, 44th 
and 48th, besides American rangers. In all there were some eleven 
thousand troops, mainly regulars, collected af>* Halifax, the most for- 
midable army that had yel trodden American soil. But, like everything 
else connected with British strategy at that unhappy period, they were 
too late. A month whs occupied in drilling and oi^nising the troops 
and in vain endeavours to ascertain the military and naval strength at 
Louisbourg. The first report of this was so far encouraging that the 
army was actually embarked, fcefore setting sail, however, a second and 
more trustworthy account was received to the effect that 7000 troops, 
besides Indians and irregulars, were within the walls of the strongest 
fortress in America, and that 22 battle-ships, besides frigates, carrying 
1300 gunc, were riding in the harbour. ^ A council of war pronounced 
this to be a hopeless outlook; and Loudon, leaving four regiments for 
the protection of Nova Scotia, sailed back with the remainder to New 
York. Admiral Holbome, being subsequently reinforced, endedVoured 
to tempt the French fleet out of Louisbourg. But La Motte, their 
commander, had no object in. risking an engagement; and Holbome, 
while cruising off the coast, was caught in a hurricane, his fleet scat- 
tered, and some ships wrecked. A melancholy close was ^hus put to an 
ill-advised and badly executed Carepaign. Loudon has been made the 
scapegoat: his dilatoriness is the burden of most writers. He is even 
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ridiculed for occupying the troops at Halifax in planting vegetables for 
tlje use of the sick and wounded in the looked-for siege of Louisbourg, 
and in practising siege-operations — a better , and healthier alternative 
surely than the other one of drinking and idleness ! , The dilatoriness 
lay with the English government* in despatching an expedition to an 
open harbour on the dth.of May that shoujd have sailed rather on the 
6th of March. Loudon has perhaps a greater blunder to answer for, 
namely, that of enfering on a campaign wWch, at a critical morilent, 
removed him» with the cream of lys troops from operations of more 
vital import. He had not reached New York before the eiTor was 
brought, home to him by a despatch-bbat laden with the disastrous 
news that Fort William Henry had fallen in lamentable fashion and 
that the waterway from the Hudson to Montreal was in the hands of 
the French. 

"While London, as the lampooners said, was “ planting cabbages ” in 
Nova Scotia, Montcalm had vigorously thrown himself on the weakened 
frontier of New York. Dazzled by his brilliant achievement at 
Oswego, hundreds of western savages had flocked to his standard at 
Montreal, while the so-called Christian Indians of Canada needed no 
such incentive to take up the hatchet. Ticonderoga or Carillon, at the 
head of Lake Champlain, was to be the rallying-place ; Fort William 
Henry, thirty miles off at the head of Lake George, the point of^attack. 
The Fi’ench commander, on his side, was not ’free from personal an- 
noyances. Vaudreuil, the goveraor, as a native-born Canadian, was 
jealous both of him and of his friends. The French troops on their part 
had no love for their ‘Canadian brothers-iivarms. The civil admi- 
nistration from top to bottom battened on corniption. The Church 
claimed immense privileges, and was sometimes troublesome. But in 
the matter of making war these were trifles compared with the cumbrous • 
and complex machinery that existed across the English frontier. There, 
were ito fanatical, jealous, parsimonious or ignorant le'^islators to be 
consulted, no supplidfe fo be voted. The King found the money ; the 
colonists were at any rate anxious to fight, however they might differ on 
other matters ; and when the commander-in-chief gave the «sighal, every 
Canadian, without hope of«pay, was ready to march with the French 
regiments, only anxious to prove his*perennial though vam.bbast, that 
he was a better soldier than the regulars and equal to three Englishmen. 
8000 men, including six royal regiments and a large body of the 
marine or colonial regulars, were at Ticonderoga in July. Montcalm 
was there himself, with the able de Ldvis as second in command. At the 
far end of the long, narrow, mountain-bordered lake in Fort William 
Henry, lay Colonel Munro with some 2000 men, nearly half of them 
raw militia recruits. Fourteen 'miles behind him, on the Hudson at 
Fort Edward, General Webb, conuhanding in Loudon’s absence, had 
a still smaller number of still worse troops. In his rear lay Albany 
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and the English settlements, quaking* with a fully justified trepidation 
and sorely weakened in their former faith in the invincibility of the 
mother-country. 

The stpry of the capture of Fort William Henry and its ghastly 
sequel is one of the dramatic episodes with which tliis period of 
American history abounds^ though it can only be treated in brief 
outline here. Montcalm, with the help of boats and hateuiuc, expe- 
rienced little difUculty aifd no opposition in brining his motley but 
effective host and formidable artillery ^o the raw clearh)g«of the forest, 
not a stone's throw frons the lake shore, where the doomed fortress 
awaited its fate. His summofis to surrender, coupled with a si^ificant 
hint that the *1800 Indians with him, if exasperated by resistance, 
might prove uncontrollable, was curtly rejected ty Munro, who did 
not wholly despair of help from Webb. The garrison, which contained 
Otway’s regiment (the 3dth), was outnumbered by nearly four bo one, 
and in average quality was at an even greater disadvantage. The 
British artillery was miserably inferior to that of the enemy, and the 
garrison was encumbered with women and children and a long sick 
list. Webb, who was responsible for the posts which kept the road to 
Albany open, had sent from Fort Edward all the men he could spare 
to Munro. To have faced the French in the open with less than 
2000 r^w militia, and at the same time left Fort Edward at the enemy’s 
mer«y, would have be^in ^most hazardous. Yet Webb has been widely 
blamed for his inaction, probably on the principle followed by Loudon’s 
critics of “ once wrong always wrong," for he had made mistakes before. 
Through a week the roar of artillery, the? rattle of musketry, and the 
wild war-whoops o? the Indians woke fierce echoes in the mountain gorges 
round Lake George. ^ The defenders’ ammunition v^as nearly exhausted, 
their wretched cannon had burst or were dismounted. Sickness was 
raging, and the French trenches, armed with heavy artilleiy^ had been 
pushed dose to the ramparts.. Entirely surrounded, cut off fr(ftn sup- 
plies, Loudon being on the. Atlantic and Webb hbnfined in, Munro agr^d 
to the inevitable capitulation. Canada could scarcely feed her own people 
and tro(^ accordingly the garrison, under the promise of not serving 
for eighteen months, were to be safely escorted with their moveables 
to Fort Edw^ard. But all French subjects taken since the war began 
were to be restored ; each prisoner so delivered was to release from his 
parole a member of the garrison. The fort was then abandoned for a 
large entrenchment near by which had been included in the defence. 

It was at the evacuation of this temporary refuge that the bloody 
scene was enacted which lias stained Montcalm’s memory. The 
Indians, though they had joined in the agreement, could not tolerate 
the sight of vanquished enemies marching off, not merely with their 
lives and scalps, but with their Rothes, arms and small possessions. The 
outrage began with a scuffle ; the war-whoop was raised ; and a hundred 
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tomahawks flashed in the air. A scene of wild confusion followed ; the 
cs^tive garrison had little means of resistance but unloaded muskets. 
The sick with the women and children were among them, and numbers 
of these fell instant victims to the fury of the savages. Th§ escort was 
culpably insufficient, and proved heartlessly indifferent. Montcalm was 
thoroughly acquainted wi^ the Indian nature, and detested its brutality 
while he 'recognised the value of his indispensable* allies. When 
the cat^trophe due to his carelessness ocifuired, he and his officers 
threw themselv& into the tumult* and exerted all their powers of 
persuasion and intimidation tb stop the plunder and slaughter. The 
troops on guard^ chiefly Canadians, calfous to Indian excesses, would 
risk nothing. The JFrench, more especially their officers, though late 
on the scene, behaved lilje men. Nearly a hundred of the weaker 
persons, however, had been butchered; 600 were made prisoners by 
the sewages, and had to be redeemed at various later periods by French 
money ; while numbers, stripped of their clothes, fled to the woods and 
found their way eventually to Fort Edward. Montcalm’s mistake cost 
the French, as well as its more immediate victims, dear ; for the English, 
with just reason, repudiated their part of an agreement which had been 
broken in such ruthless fashion. The guns and contents of Fort William 
Henry were carried to Canada ; the fort itself was destroyed ; and French 
craft plied on Lake George with as much imj^unity as on Lake Ontario. 

. This jvintcr of 1757-58 was a gloomy ,one for the Engli^^ in 
America, whether colonists or soldiers. The French, firmly seated on the 
Ohio, were still hurling j;he Indians on the reeking frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia, whose older settlement; showed a remark- 
able lack of spirit. In the North the hoiTors of a greater war were 
detailed in hundreds of rural homesteads by disbaqded soldiers who were 
without laiu^ls to glorify their tales. The faith of the colonies had 
been greasy shaken, though unjustly, in British troops, and much more, 
reasonably in British generals. The latter, on their pai^, had cause to 
complain of many things Aid were not backward in their complaints. 
But they were shortly to be relieved ; for Pitt was now in power. Few 
indeed at that dismal season could have di'eamed that Vitliin three 
years the French power in America would have virtually ceased to exist. 
Prance indeed was now at the zenitfi of her success. Her failure as a 
true colonising power, however, is significantly illustrated by the fact 
that tjie Canadians, satiated as they were with glory, were almost 
starving, iij a fertile country occupied for a centuiy and a half. Yet, 
still land-hungry, France was grasping at a continent. 

Pitt had risen to supreme power in the preceding June. The train 
of the late disasters had then ali;eady been laid, and he had to take the 
consequences and profit by them. ^y. the new year the magic of his 
inspiration had begun to work ; and the agents of his vigorous policy, 
both at ^home and abroad, were feeling the influence of his lofty 
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enthusiasm. France was not merely be checked in America ; she was 
to be crushed and evicted. It was there he clearly saw, and not in the 
vast and endless tmrmoil of European strife, that the quarrel between 
PVance and England was to be decided. It was unfortunate for 
France that, almost at the moment when a great man possessed of these 
convictions stepped to thc^helm in England^ French colonial interests 
should have chfSsmged hands with a precisely opposite result, and that 
mimsters who ht^ backed up the able conductors of the Canadian 
forward policy, with both sympathy and supplies, shbuM have given 
place to others who shut iheir eyes to tlie future and failed to see the 
“handwriting on the wall.” Two French fleets, however, were alrei.dy 
fitting out in 'Toulon and Rochefort respectively, for the carriage of 
troops and supplies to Canada. Pitt sent squadrons to check them, with 
the result that the one at Toulon could not get out, while the other was 
driven on the rocks. *■ 

Pitt’s American programme for the year 1758 differed from that of the 
preceding one in nothing but the men and methods by which it was to be 
carried out. Louisbourg was to be attacked by one force, Ticonderoga by 
another, Duquesne by a third ; in short, the three chief pivots of French 
influence were to be destroyed. In the selection of his officers Pitt threw 
precedent to the winds, ignored seniority, rank and influence, and had 
regard^to merit alone. Tq^ Forbes, a brave and capable soldier, was given 
the <task of avenging*- Bjaddock ; Loudon was abruptly recqjled ; and 
(l^tt’s only mistake) Abercrombie, his second in command, was left in his 
place. For the conquest of Louisbourg, the most important task of all, 
he recalled Amherst, then a colonel, from GTermhny. His brigadiers were 
also men of comparatively humble rank, Lawrence and Whitmore of 
proved efficiency and ^American experience, and lastly James Wolfe, the 
eventual hero of the war. Wolfe was of Anglo-Irish stock, though bom 
at Westerham, the son of a general who had served under Marlborough, 
and was now" thirty years of age. Ever sincd Dettingen, where at 
sixteen he served as adjutant to his regiment, he Had seen much service 
on the Continent and in Scotland. Without fortune or interest of the 
kind then uceful he had forced his way to the command of a regiment at 
two-and-twenty. The heart of a lion btet in his sickly and lanky 
frame. Underneath his red hair and pale homely face was the cool 
quick brain of a military leader, matured by studious application rare 
enough in the soldier of any period, while a quenchless spirit, fli^fid with 
a high ambition for the glory of his country', shone throiigh lustrous 
blue eyes that .went far to redeem the shortcomings of face and 
figure. In the hapless expedition against Rochefort, in the preceding 
years, Wolfe had reaped what scanty c^it was to be gained. For years 
he had been chafing at the inactivity of peace, and had been forc^ to 
content himself with making his regiment the best disciplined in the 
British service. Now his chance had come. 
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Eleven thousand men and an ample train of artilleiy set out in 
February, convoyed by Admiral Boscawen and a strong fleet. So 
terrible was the weather that it was the 10th of May before they 
reached Halifax, where a few regulars and militia joined them. For 
nearly a week in early June fleet* and army lay tossing off the surf- 
lashed coast, where Louisbpurg, “ the Dunki^jk of America,” the pride of 
France, armed to the teeth, lay frowning between a shaggy desert and a 
tumbling foggy sea.* The embattled town was flanked by an almost 
land-locked harbour where a French fleet lay in doubtful security, 
though it added 3000 sailors to a somewhat larger number of regulars, 
whp, with the armed members of a ha&'dy civic population of 4000, 
formed the garrilon. A million sterling had been reiently spent on 
strengthening the fortifications, now a mile and a half in circumference. 
260 cannon and mortars *gaped defiance from the walls, while the 
landing places on the adjacent coast had been fortified for immediate 
occupation. After much difficulty and at considerable risk, a landing 
was effected on July the 9th, in the face of a raging siuf and a 
storm of grape and round shot. Wolfe, lately an invalid at Bath, and 
since tortured by weeks of sea-sickness, led in the foremost boat. 
Loping into the surf, cane in hand, he headed the leading files against 
the opposing battery and carried it at the bayonet’s point. The whole 
force was then landed, the French outer defences driven in, the heavy 
artillery and stores brought on shore, and the sie^ formally commenced. 

There was no lack of energy now. Admiral and general for 
once worked in full accord. The trenches were pushed rapidly forward 
and the terrific fire of British artillery “served,” in the words of a 
French officer, “ with an activity not often seen,” played havoc with the 
masonry, while a cpnstant stream of bombs left the defenders, in a 
short time, not a spot in which they could wth safety lay their 
heads. A sally in force was defeated and driven back. Wolfe was 
conspicuously active, now heading a charge, now erecting*fresh batteries 
on; the harbour side find working big guns wil,h joyous energy. It was 
a gallant defence too. Drucour, the governor, behaved with infinite 
spirit; and his wife is said to have mounted the ramfferts and 
personally animated the man who manned them. But by July 24th. 
only four guns were feebly answ&ing the roar of Amherst’# aftfllery, and 
the place was a heap of ruins. The ships in the harbour were burned 
or taken, and there was no option but unconditional surrender, though 
even now the French officers were anxious to fight to the last. But the 
populace dreaded retaliation for the barbarities of the French Indians 
and insisted on capitulation. 6637 French soldiers and sailors were 
. delivered up and sent prisoners to England. The greater part of the 
population was shipped to France, and 240 guns with a large supply of 
arms and stores passed to the victors. Tlie news was received in 
England with transports of joy. Bells pealed and bonfires flared, while 
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the captured standards were carried in solemn procession to St Paul’s, 
for it was the first great success in America. Louisbourg was soon 
afterwards levelled to the ground at enormous labour and cost. Its 
pride and power became but a memory, now this long time a faint one. 
The lines 'tof its streets may even yet be traced upon the turf of the 
lonely promontory ; and fragments of massive masonry may be still seen 
half buried beneath the verdure of more than a century’s growth. 

There were now some thoughts of moving 6n Quebec, but the 
season seemed too short for so .formidable a venture, and in the 
meantime came news of, a great disaster on Lake George which 
hurried A™herst to New Yoric with all his available forces. 

Even the Colonial legislatures this year had caught some sparks 
of Pitt’s enthusiasm. He had called on them to furnish, clothe and 
pay 20,000 men, a force almost as large as the whole British army 
of a few years back. They had nobly responded, Massachusetts, 
seconded by Connecticut, bearing more than half the burden. With 
some 10,000 provincials and 6000 regufars, Abercrombie, after a month 
in camp, moved on to what was regarded as the certain destruction of 
Ticonderoga. Never had an American summer sun shone on a more 
brilliant and martial spectacle than the vast flotilla which drifted up the 
shining surface of the most beautiful of American lakes to disaster 
undreamed of. Borne in more than a thousand boats and propelled by 
ten J;hbusand glinting oaf blades, went redcoats, plaided highlanders, 
and blue-coated provincials, with arms shining and banners flaunting in 
all the pride and panoply of war, while the still morning air was filled 
with the sound of martia^ music and the stirring calls of trumpet and 
bugle made wild Echoes in the mountain glens. Many of those who 
saw it have left us their impressions of that raemoyable scene: seldom 
.perhaps has such a p'ictinre been set in such a frame. 

Abercrombie was past fifty. If his lack of ability was suspected, it was 
‘in part countetacted by the presence of his brigadier. Lord Hdwei The 
latter was now thirty-four. He was a promiring ofiicer, and beloved by 
the Americans. “The noblest Englishman that has appeared in my 
time andrih? best soldier in the British Army,” wrote Wolfe, who knew 
Jbim well. Montcalm, with somewhat over .3000 men, all good regular 
troops, but with no chance of tin.ely succour, waited at Ticonderoga, 
halting, as well he may have done, between many plans. The one adopted 
was a Wd one and a sudden thought. The foi% for various reasons, did 
not commend itself as a point of resistance. Half a mile distanl^ some 
rising ground seemed much more suitable. This elevation his whole 
.army toiled day and night tc intrench. The trees, for a musket-shot 
round, were felled and left lying with their branches pointing outwards. 
A barricade of logs, eight feet high, w&s erected in a rude circle, while 
outside the barricade an almost impbnetrable ftieze of branches placed in 
layers with their points sharpened made access, even without opposition. 
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no easy matter. Montcalm, who had de L^vis and Bourlamaque with 
him, knew weU that against ar^leiy he was powerless, and that a 
oAre blockade without even firing a shot woxild soon reduce him. His 
only hope lay in some blundering on the part of the English commander ; 
and a Frenchman of that day had fair cause to regard it a^ no forlorn 
one. Montcalm’s risk was justified by the sequel. Abercrombie came on 
without artillery or a comJ)etent engineer, aftd Lord Howe was killed in 
a skirmish that toqk place as the. troops were advancing through the 
woods from the landing-place.. The FVen^ entrenchment, defended 
by 3600 good troops, was impervious to musketry or the bayonet. 
Abercrombie believed the defendei-s to b^ in greater force even than this, 
but nevertheless proceeded at once to launch the flower pf his alhny upon 
the hopeless task. A lamentable scene ensued. The abatis of branches 
lining the ramparts was immovable and almost impenetrable. Behind 
it was a log wall, eight 'feet high, from which poured a continuous 
stream of lead. For four hours the troops came on, regiment after 
regiment struggling wildly and 'vainly, amid the labyrinth of branches, 
to reach the defences behind, llarely have British soldiers exhibited 
more dauntless though futile heroism. Abercrombie blundered again in 
failing to see that he was sacrificing the lives of brave men in vain. 
Human endurance at length gave out : nearjy 2000 men, of whom 1600 
were regulars, had fallen in this short quarter of a summer day. The 
l<2nd Highlanders in round numbers had lost, 500 out of 1000 men. 
The moitality speaks for the valoiu* of the»tr&qps, for there w%^ no 
pursuit or outside fighting. Every man was shot, deliberately rushing 
on that hopeless wall ^f %me. The victorious French, whose losses 
were small, as they had fought under cover, w£re, as was natural enough, 
elated to ecstacy, but, dreading a second attack of Abercrombie’s stiU 
formidable army, conducted probably with judgment and artillery, they 
made eveiy effort to reinforce Ticonderoga. In no long time, instead of 
3000,*12,€00 men weye there; and for that season the path to Canada 
was unconquerable., Abercrombie, in the meantime, hw conveyed his 
dispirited army back to its old camp, wher8 Amherst joined him with 
the Louisbourg troops in October. , 

One enterprise saved Abercrombie’s immediate command from the 
blame of unrelieved failure. This jras the work of an pble^ provincial 
officer, Bradstreet, who, with 3000 provincial troops, made a bold 
dash through the northern wilderness to Lake Ontario, and destroyed 
Frontfenac, one of the great fortified trading-posts of the French. He 
captured its small gamson, together with a large quantity of stores and 
guns, burnt their fleet on Lake Ontario,^and destroyed, as it turned out 
for ever, this ancient base of French attack. 

A few words too must be said of the third great expedition which 
signalised this busy year, namely thi>t «f Forbes against Fort Duquesne, , 
the key of tlie Ohio, Joseph Forbes was an able and devoted 
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officer. He had with him some ^QOO provincials from the middle 
and southern colonies and 1600 regulars, chiefly Highlanders. Before 
setting out, his powers of organisation and diplomacy were heavily 
taxed, as in order to get his men and supplies he had to wrestle long 
and painfully Avith the perverse legislatures of Pennsylvania and her 
neighbours, ivho were very far indeed from emulating the zeal of New 
England. He Anally started, not upon Braddock’s tracks, bit, in the 
teetl) of Virginian opinion, upon a new route to be laboriously opened 
step by step through the west of Pennsylvania. An able, Swiss officer, 
Bouquet, was his second in^conimand, while Washington, though opposed 
to the route, lent active assistance. Forbes’ health was utterly brokfn, 
but, borne on a- hurdle between two horses, he stuck 'to his post with 
admirable courage. The strength of Fort Duquesne* was quite unknown, 
so Grant, a Highland officer, with 600 of his ipwn men and some rangers, 
went forward to investigate it. His zeal outnmning his discretion, 
he found himself, greatly outnumbered, in front of the enemy, and 
suffered a repetition of Braddock’s catastrophe on a less serious scale, 
not far from the spot where the bones of the victims of 1755, picked 
clean by wolves, were still whitening by the Monongahela. But 
British confidence could no longer be so readily shaken. Forbes pressed 
cautiously but steadily on through scalping Indians and French guerillas, 
securing the posts behind him as his axemen hewed their laborious way 
across the Alleghanies. The leaves were falling from the forest trees 
under the chill breath of November, and the task was not J^et done. 
His officers urged sound and logical reasons for deferring the attack till 
spring. Forbes, however, swinging in his n»de IHter and in mortal pain, 
but, with prescience perhaps in his dying eyes, refused to listen, and with 
Bouquet, Washington and 2500 picked men pushed on to this hornets' 
nest of French and Indian devilry. Their nerves strung up in expecta- 
tion of a fierce and critical encounter, Forbes and his men were amazed 
to find the pWe dismantled and forsaken, and stacks of fire-scerched 
chimneys rising out of a heap of charred ruins wrth'^the unburied bodies 
of Grant’s Highlanders lying round. The capture of Louisbourg and 
above all the^ destruction of Frontenac, a source of supply to the Ohio 
posts, had helped, in the face of Forbes’ advance, to render Duquesne 
untenable.. TTie French had vanished for ever from the Ohio. Their 
dream of weHem empire was at an end, and they had now to fight for 
their very existence in America. Forbes in the meantime went, slowly 
back through the cold and sleet to die in Philadelphia, where* some 
unrecorded grave holds the bones of a hero, whose momentous services 
received scant notice from his countrymen and whose very name has no 
longer any place in their memory. 

The year 1759 was to be an even busier, and for the Epglish a more 
. triumphant one, than its predel-esiSor. And it was to be made ever 
memorable by the capture of Quebec in the face of natural difficulties 
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and physical odds that seemed insuperable. Amherst was to resume the 
uncompleted task of driving the French from Ticonderoga and J^ake 
Champlain and if possible of fighting his way to Montreal, forming with 
the attack on Quebec by a fleet and army a combined movement, which 
if successful would place Canada, at his feet. A thii'd Army under 
Prideaux, advancing up tjie Mohawk routcj was to clear I^ake Ontario 
and seize ‘Niagara, where a large French post barred Mie way to I^ake 
Erie and the westetn trade. 

Wolfe had gone home after Eoujsbourg, full of honours; not however 
to display them but to try to patch up hv wretched constitution at 
]3%th, against such demands as Pitt, in the coming season, might make 
on his services. ‘Here, not without murmurs from the jtobbers and over- 
looked incapablcs, he received his appointment to the command against 
Quebec. Louisbourg was ihe rendezvous for the army placed under his 
orders which consisted of something under 9000 men. He was still to 
remain only a colonel with teiyporary rank of major-general, and was 
just thirty-two. His brigadiers were Monkton, Murray and Townshend, 
all well-tried officers, though the appointment of the last-named was to 
some extent a concession to rank and interest. The troops were com- 
posed of the 15th, 43rd, 68th, 28th, 47th, 35th, 48th regiments, and 
the 78th (Highlanders) with two battalions of the 60th or Royal 
Americans, a corps of light infantry, three companies of picked Grena- 
diers and six companies of Colonials. 

Tlie French had always regarded the upper St Lawrence as unnatig- 
able for large war-ships, Bougainville had declared that 4000 men could 
hold Quebec against all corners, and that the English would be mad 
to attempt it. He had this winter been sent to ’France to beg for 
reinforcements, and had returned just in time to warn Montcalm that 
an English fleet and army were actually on the sea destined for Quebec., 
Such was that fine soldier’s energy that, when Wolfe and his men, partly 
by th<? assistance of compulsory pilotage ^nd partly by daring and skilful 
English seamanships fbund themselves floating in the vast basin of 
Quebec, they beheld not four thousand but foiu* times four thousand 
foes as strongly entrenched as nature and skill could make them. 

Montcalm, despairing o£ help from France, had collected every man 
that could be spared from the* prospective defence of Montreal against 
Amherst, and from the western posts, to hold the city of Quebec, which 
clings to the slopes and crown of a lofty promontory between the main 
river and its confluent the St Charles. The St Lawrence here suddenly 
narrows to less than a mile in width, and theoretically hostile ships 
could not pass its batteries. Above the city for several miles almost 
precipitous cliffs drop into the water from the north shore, practically 
securing it from all attack upon* that side. Below the city, and beyond 
the confluence of the St Charles, a fligli ridge follows the shore line for 
some six miles to where the Montmorency plunging do\vn it in broad 
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cataracts forms a natural barrier of defence. With a sufficient garrison 
of sailors and militia in the town, Montcalm had strongly entrenched 
this six miles of ridge, having his headquarters at Beauport in its centre, 
and behind it lay 14,000 men, their right upon the St Charles, their left 
upon the chasms 6f the Montmorency. Even Wolfe’s gallant heart may 
well have sunk when he stood upon the point of the islsind of Orleans and 
took in the situjition with his glass. It was the end of June.. He had 
less than four months in \vhich either to capture the city, or return bag 
and baggage before the ice-bound nortkem winter — to his proud nature 
an intolerable alternative. . Yet, to' his ej^er and anxious gaze, the city 
seemed invulnerable. He could pound it with artillery and reduce the 
countiy outside +he walls and the Beauport lines. For 'the rest he must 
trust to fortune and inspiration. He planted, though not immediately, 
a camp and batteries, where the Montmorency njeets the St Lawrence, 
facing across the former stream the left wing of Montcalm’s entrenched 
lines. On the point of the island of Orleans, looking over to the city 
four miles distant, he harl another camp, while the heights of Point L^vis, 
confronting Quebec at a distance of less than a mile across the narrowed 
channel, were the obvious spot for his main batteries. Montcalm had 
keenly felt this danger. But Vaudreuil had overruled him, maintaining 
that cannon planted there could not command the upper town. 

Wolfe was soon to prove Montcalm’s judgment the better one. He 
lost no time in driving off the feeble opposition on Point L^vis and erecting 
, foriai'dable batteries upon ‘the heights, which on July 12th begdn to play 
upon the town with terrible effect. But this brought Wolfe no nearer to 
its capture. In the meantime two attempts had been made with fire- 
ships to bum Saunders’ fleet, which lay in the basin, but both had been 
defeated by the courage of the sailors. Innumerable incidents filled the 
precious days passing '•all too swiftly. A night attack on the Point 
ii^vis batteries was ea-sily repulsed, lie surrounding villages that showed 
signs of being feoublesome were intimidated. Attempts werd made to 
find a ford up the rough defiles* of the Montpiorensy whence Montcalm 
on the Beauport lines migh^ be perhaps attacked in the rear, but to no 
purpose. tShips ran the gauntlet of the Quebec batteries and destroyed 
French shipping above the town. Reconnai^nce parties went up the 
river and . accomplished such smaU successes as were in their power, 
drawing ofF by that means a few hundred men from Montcalm’s army to 
watch them. But the main object was no nearer achievement. Montcalm 
showed no disposition to move, and Wolfe in daspair, though with* much 
careful preparation, attempted a dash at the Beauport lines oh July 31st. 
Wolfe himself led the boats under a heavy fire, which bespattered him 
with splinters and knocked his cane out of his hand. Any faint chance 
of success, however, was ruined by an imaccountable madness which seized 
‘the Louisbouvg Grenadiers and Uoyal Americans (60th), a thousand of 
whom were the first to land upon the flat narrow strip below the 
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entrenched hills. Filled with an nverweening confidence in their powers, 
w^out waiting for the regiments behind, or the orders of their own 
omcers, who had nothing for it but to go with them, they threw them- 
selves upon the steep slopes from whose embattled crests a storm of grape 
and musketry could sweep them at,will. They never reached the summit, 
but through the gloom of ,a sudden and drenching thunderstorm fell back 
to the boats with the loss of 443 men, including 36 officers. It was a sad 
fiasco, and added to* the depression that was fast settling on WolfeV sen- 
sitive mind « But his soldiers ne^er^for a moment lost faith in him ; and, 
as he lay foi some days in a critical conditio®, wracked with the pain of 
hi# recunent maladies, and by mental tolture at the thoughts pf failure, 
one note of sym^iathy permeated the whole army and toe chorus of joy 
greeted his recovery* August passed away, and, save for the fact that the 
churches, convents and hou’ses of Quebec had been battered into ruins by 
Monl^ton’s guns on Point L^vis, things were no further advanced ; and 
news had come that Amherst cquld not reach Montreal. 

Wolfe had already been up the river and looked at the cliffs which 
for six miles defended the plateau on whose eastern point Quebec was 
perched. When he rose from his sick bed on August 31 he had made, 
affer consultation with his brigadiers, that famous resolution which cost 
him his life and gained him immortal fame.* For its execution he could 
only employ some 4200 men, out of an army reduced by death and sickness 
to 7000. Abandoning the Montmorency cdmp',on September tird, and 
leaving t!ie remainder of his army at the Isle of Oileans and Point Li^vis,, 
he marched up the south shore to where Admiral Holmes with some 
ships of the fleet well supplied with boats ^as awaiting him. Mont- 
calm was puzzled : Bougainville, who lay entrenched’at Cap Rouge near 
to Wolfe’s new quarters, with 1500 men, was equally perplexed. Few 
besides the British general himself knew that he hdd selected for his despe; 
•rate venture a spot where, at the Anse du Foulon, a mile above Quebec, a 
rude patfi zigzagged up the cliff. After a few days of seemingly purpose- 
less manoeuvring up*tlfe riyer the critical mopient arrived. While below 
Quebec, on the day and night of the 12th the guns of the fleet and 
batteries, in accordance with secret instructions, were by ,th*ir unusual 
activity exciting suspicion%of some fresh endeavour under cover of their 
fire, Wolfe with 3600 picked bien in boats was waiting for midnight to 
drop down to the Anse du Foulon. Not without some good luck, they 
passed, the unsuspecting sentries in the small hours of the morning and, 
before daivn broke, were clambering up the two hundred feet of bushy 
precipice ^hat led to the plains of Abraham which fronted the city. Six 
hundred more men under Burton, who bad waited for them across the 
river, crossed in the same boats and followed rapidly on their tracks. A 
weak outpost at the top was instantly overpowered. The alarm was 
given, but there were no facilities within reach for serious resistance.* 
At daylight Wolfe was marshalling on the plateau behind the city 
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and at his leisure the best body of troops perhaps that had fought for 
England since the days of Marlborough. Montcalm, away beyond tlje 
city at Beauport, was awaked at six, from a few hours of well-earned 
sleep, with what seemed incredible reports. Leaping on his horse, he 
galloped aldUg the Beauport lines towards Quebec till he reached a point 
whence he could see through, the grey of the morning the red lines of the 
British infantry <n very truth, stretched across the plains of Abraham. 
He had thought himself (quite safe' for the seasoii ; but, able, soldier 
though he was, he had been clearjy dut-manoeuvred. * Montcalm was 
no boastful Canadian ranger but an experienced general, and had few 
delusions .as to the issue of a "^ght with Wolfe’s troops in the open. 
He remarked curtly to his aide-de-camp that the situation was serious, 
and then set himself to his difficult task amid the excitement with which 
the French lines from the city to the INfontmorency were already 
throbbing. 

It was past nine o’clock when a French force numerically about equal 
to Wolfe’s stood between him and the city. Montcalm was anxious to 
strike at once, since Bougainville with his 1500 men should by ordinary 
calculation be now in Wolfe’s rear, while the possession of the Anse 
du Foulon gave the latter the power of bringing up fresh troops apd 
even artillery. But Bougainville had not arrived, while the pick of 
Montcalm’s army, a mixture of regulars and militia, had now collected 
for a. struggle in which' the British leader regarded victory a^ already 
•secifred. Both sides 'ft^ere eager for the fray, when the French advanced 
to the attack. The British, who had been greatly annoyed by sharp- 
shooters from the bordering thickets, had nfevertheless kept their ranks 
with admirable steadiness, and now, under strict orders to reserve their 
fire, awaited the French who delivered theirs in desul1;ory fashion as they 
advanced. It was not’ till the enemy were within forty yards that the 
entire British line poured in their first volley with a uniform, precision* 
that enthusiasts*declared had neyer been known off*a parade-grounB and 
with a result more crushing! than had ever been wtnessed from a single 
discharge upon a battle-field. Amid the confusion into which this 
withering firet threw the advancing French, Wolfe’s soldiers reloaded and 
pouring in one more volley rushed forward mpon the shaken foe with 
bayonet arid .broadsword; Wolfe, afready* wounded in the wrist, led the 
Louisbourg grenadiers upon the right in person. The meiss 'of the 
French, already beaten, were flying towards the city. Groups of - ivhite- 
coated regulars, proud in their regimental traditions of Eurqpean wars 
and their own victories in American woods, offered a brave but futile 
resistance, while riflemen and Indians hidden in woods and cornfields 
poured in a sharp fire upon the victorious enemy. At this moment, with 
the shouts of his victorious troops ii^ his'ears and the fruits'of his daring 
'already in his grasp, Wolfe received a ball in the groin, and almost 
immediately afterwsirds another passed through his lungs. He still 
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struggled to keep his feet and, ashe staggered into the arms of alieutenant 
of grenadiers, gasped out his concern lest his soldiers should see him fall, 
be was borne to the rear and lived just long enough to give one last 
order and to yield up his noble spirit with the shouts, of victory ringing 
in his ears. Monkton at almost the same moment was* dangerously 
wounded. Upon this Xownshend took command. BougainvUle, like 
Montcalm, had been out-generallcd. He arrived with his 1500 men just 
too late to make any attempt oii his part^ justifiable. Montcalm had 
receiv^ a n^ortal woimd and wfts ^ing in Quebec. A panic had seized 
the whole French force ; and; while Townshend was entrenching himself 
l^pfore the weak western ramparts of tlie city, the French army passing 
round his left whre pursuing their way towards Montreal. The English 
in fact had got between them and their sole source of supplies, while 
their ships held their river. The lines of Beauport, on this account alone, 
were,no longer tenable. The city was left with a mere handful of men 
in garrison ; and the governor,, de Ramczay, surrendered it in four days. 
The French loss upon the plains of Abraham was about IJiOO, besides a 
considerable number of prisoners. The British had 68 killed and over 
600 wounded. The precise number of French in the action is not clear. 
Fi*obably 3600 is a sufficiently accurate estimate, exclusive of several 
hundred Indians. Wolfe had about the skme number with him, for a 
battalion 600 strong had been left to guard the Anse du^ Foulon. 
Brigadier Murray was now placed in command of the captured, city. 

The *fall of Quebec was gi’eeted in England ^frith transports of*joy.* 
Wolfe’s recent despatches had prepared people for the worst, and the 
public faith in the yoiing*'general, as was only natural, had begun to 
waver. Now, as if in rebound from its brief despondency, the whole nation 
went wild in an ec|tasy of triumph, which even the victor’s death, seeing 
how infinitely glonous it was, could not diminish*. * 

Amherst, in the meantime, though he had forced the French from 
Ticonderoga, found the road to Montreal a much more difficiilt one than 
had been anticipafed*. ile was deplorablji short of money, and had 
moreover to constmet a lake fleet from the output of a single back- 
woods sawmill. The summer was filled with stirring* irfeidents of 
partisan warfare. All hope however of supporting Wolfe was early 
given up ; Amherst, if sure in his movements, was undouBt^Jiy slow. It 
would have required a great leader to reach Quebec that season ; and 
to expect a second Wolfe in the same army is unreasonable. Prideaux 
on the other hand had been successful, after an ably conducted campaign, 
in seizing Niagara ; but, like Wolfe, he had (by the bursting of one of 
his own guns) lost his life in the moment of victory. 

Montreal and the smaller posts on the banks of the St Lawrence were 
now almost all that was left to ihe Frejneh. De L^vis was in command, 
and that able soldier, at the head of his brave regiments of regulars, now* 
recovered from their passing panic, and a still considerable number of 
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faithful militia and Indians, made the temu« of Quebec by Murray and 
his 6000 men no easy matter. The glory of Wolfe’s exploit has some- 
what obscured the trials and merits of his immediate successors. Amherst 
and his army wintered in New York, Albany and other posts, looking 
forward witli entire confidence, justified by the past summer work, to 
reaching Montreal in the c<vning season. Murray, however, isolated at 
Quebec amid theTrozen waters and snowbound forests of the North, was 
in arfj^thing but a comfortAble position. Barrington, the Secref;3.ry for 
War, had been lamentably neglectful, T^he troops had nd winter clothes, 
and their pay was greatly*in arrear: Qufebec was almost in ruins and 
afforded miserable shelter. ThCTe was neither fresh meat nor vegetables; 
the harassed fire-scourged neighbourhood was itself half starving, and 
wood-chopping parties were continually attacked by disbanded militia- 
men and hostile Indians. The city too was ‘most vulnerable from the 
Heights of Abraham, to which the French from the direction of Montreal 
had ready access. A winter attack by de Levis, who had still a large 
force at his command, burning for revenge though cramped by lack of 
provisions, was expected. Lastly sickness, due to scant clothing and bad 
food, was so rife among the garrison, that by the end of winter it had 
dwindled to 3000 effective men. 

Early in April, 1760, de Ldvis with a force of twice that number moved 
up to tbf attack. Montailrp, surrounded by a friendly country, had failed 
to hdd Quebec against ‘nujnbers far inferior. Murray, in the midst of an 
‘unfriendly one, had how to hold it against a force more than twice 
the strength of his own. 'Hie British general hqwever went out to meet 
de L^vis, and on April fought the battle* of ^t Foy, just beyond the 
plains of Abraham, in which the loss of life was greater than in the more 
famous fight of the preceding September. De L^vie had some 10,000 
5nen with him, besides Indians, and after a fierce engagement drove Murray 
back into Quebec with the loss of a thousand men, though tbe French 
loss in killed and wounded wasi more than double that number.* The 
British general has been <blamed for goin^ ou); to battle at such a 
disadvantage, and is frequently accused of having been dazzled by Wolfe’s 
fame and deSirous of emulating his achievement. It must be said on 
Murray’s behalf that the ground was §till* frozen and impervious to 
entrenching <tools, while the town itself, on that side, was barely defen- 
sible. The French now prepared for a formal siege. But the river was 
nearly free from ice. Either a French or a British fieet might appear 
at any moment, and it was well understood that upon the nationality of 
the first comer the fate of the city hung. On May 9th the British 
frigate Lowestoft, the precursor of others, sailed into the basin. De 
Levis’ scanty food supplies from the wfst would now be totally cut off ; 
. and he at once fell back on Montreal, Murray following him with 2^00 
men. Amherst too, with the new season, was gathering his forces at 
the old base upon the upper Hudson, to join in the final blqw. The 
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Champlain loutei now easy to force, he left to Colonel Haviland, while 
lyth 10,000 men he ascended the Mohawk to Osw^o on Lake Ontario, 
thence to descend the St Lawrence upon Montreal. Thus three powerful 
corps were converging upon this last stronghold of tjbie Canadas; and 
the French forces, terribly diminished by death, sickness and the deser- 
tion of the militia, could, only hope to hax*^ the British advance, make 
a last stand at Montreal, and obtain the best terms thej could. 

Aniherst, as we *have seen, was not a dating leader, but he was an 
admirable oaganiser. His diffiAiltIfs in descending the rapids of the 
St Lawrence were very great; 90 men being (Jrowned in the descent; 
bi|t he, reached Montreal actually upon the same day as Haviland, 
Murray arriving ’some twenty-four hours later. Vaudrduil the governor 
and the famous ir^iendant Bigot were at Montreal. There too were 
de Levis, Bourlamaque and Bougainville with 2400 men, the remnant 
of that gallant force, which unsupported by the mother country had 
struggled with such devotion against adverse circumstances and sometimes 
against great odds. The militia had all returned home. The Indians, 
quick to desert a falling cause, had vanished into the woods. It was now ’ 
but a matter of arranging terms of capitulation, though the soldiers 
themselves showed much genuine eagerness for further resistance. But 
the counsels of Vaudreuil and the civil powers prevailed against such 
useless expenditure of human life; and on September 8th, exactly a 
year after the death of Wolfe, the capitulalioh* was signed, finder it 
the whofe of Canada passed to the British Crown ; and the 'JVeaty of* 
Paris (1763) left this arrangement undisturbed. The fact that the 
Catholic religion remained •unmolested and that the language and, for 
all practical purposes, the laws of the inhabitant were in no way 
interfered with, is creditable to the combination of policy and humanity 
which dictated these concessions. « 



CHAPTER V. 


THE QUARREL .WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter how much there was to keep 
alive a vague spirit of discontent in the colonies towards the mother- 
country. The war in Canada had done nothing to allay that fueling. 
The military co-opeitition between Great Britain and the colonies had 
been incomplete and unsatisfactory. Each had seen the worst side 
. of the other. The colonists had seen the dulness and rigidity of British 
soldiership, the arrogant contempt of British officers fm* mere provincials. 
Moreover English politicians had debated whether to retain Canadai or 
to abandon it and accept Guadaloupe. This was held by the colonists, 
not altogether unfairly, to show indifference to their safety and well- 
being. *On the other band British officials had been justly exasperated 
, by 4he sordid illibcrality dnd lack of public spirit shown by too many of 
the colonial assemblies. 

There were other causes tending to ^accentuate ill-feeling. The 
Episcopalians of New England and their friends in the mother-country 
had never made any secret of their wish to place the^ Anglican Churches 
of the colonies under a bishop. In 1763 John Miller, a leading Episco- 
palian clergyman in Massachusetts, who represented the Society for the 
Propagation o& the Gospel in^ Foreign Parts, died. In a newspaper 
article published upon hi| death, he and his Vcft'k were disparaged. 
Thereupon a bitter controversy arose; the protagonist on the Independ- 
ent side was Pr Mayhew, a Boston minister of robust mind and contro- 
versial temper, well endowed with powers of,rhetoric and sarcasm. He 
contended*that the Society had gone beybnd its legitimate sphere, when, 
instead of confining itself to missionary work among the Indians, it 
sought to promote Episcdpalianism among the settlers. All experience 
shows how hard it is to refute such charges, and how difficult it is for an 
earnest clergy to escape the reproach of proselytising. The question, 
with which side the victory logically rested, is of minor importance. 
The main point was that the colonists were taught to believe that those 
in power sought to establish not only ‘Episcopacy but those incidents 
• of civil government and that spirit «Jf administration which were specially 
identified with Episcopacy. * 
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* The same temper had been aroused in Virginia. There the dues of 

the clergy, like all other contracts, were calculated and paid in tobacco. 
The clergyman received a fixed quantity, and thus the amount of his 
stipend fell or rose as tobacco was cheap or dear. But in 1766 the 
Assembly passed an Act, under which, when the crop wastscanty and 
tobacco therefore dear, the payment might be made in money. In other 
words, the clergy were to* lose by a plentiful crop, but*not to gain by a 
short one. Patriotic writers have frankly adgiit^d the injustice oj this 
Act, which was .vetoed by the h^ing, acting fully within his constituted 
rights. The* tithe-payers hoyfever disregarded the veto and proceeded 
as if the Act were in force. The clergy thereupon took legal proceed- 
ings. The counsel for the tithe-payers was Patrick iHenry,* a young 
lawyer of great readiness and courage, a master of invective and 
sarcasm, and destined to play a leading part in the coming struggle. He 
hardly attempted to argue the case on legal grounds. He confined 
himself to denouncing the moral validity of the royal veto and exciting 
odium against the clergy. The jury found for the tithe-payers; and 
the incident left behind it a vague sense of resentment against the rule 
of the mother-country, none the less bitter because many of those who 
felt it most were in their hearts conscious of having acted unjustly. 

• A third incident, one in which the colopists were on surer ground, 
and one even more distinctly premonitory of the coming struggle, 
namely, the opposition in Massachusetts to Writs of Assistance) will be 
fully discassed below. 

In North Carolina also a spirit of resistance to authority was 
awakened. There had Ijeen, it is alleged, much official corruption ; and 
the secretary of the colony. Fanning, had exacted illegal fees. In 1769 
things came to a head, and a mob of nearly five thousand men, desig- 
nating themselves regulators,” was brought together near Tlaleigh. No 
disturbance immediately followed. Certain individuals however refused' 
to pay^the dues claimed by Fanning. Thereupon the sheriff distrained.* 
A mob then asscmbl9(}ybeat the sheriff‘’st)fficers, and destroyed Fanning’s 
house. The legislature thereupon passed a ^I'ingent Act against armed 
assemblies. The Governor, Tryon, raised a force and at^^icked the 
rioters. Between twenty and thirty were killed, and some two hundred 
taken prisoners. A severe*blov wa.^ inflicted on the prosperity of the 
colony, as many settlers departed ; and the whole afiair left behind it a 
seirse of disaffection. 

The question has often been discussed how far there was from the 
outset anything like a fixed and definite purpose of separation. On the 
one hand there were those, not only in America and in England, but 
also in France, who foretold that, when the colonists were no longer 
kept in check by the French in Canada,*they would become independent 
of the mother-country. On the other hand Franklin, when in 1766 he 
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was examined before the House of Commons, declared emphatically that* 
he knew the whole of the colonies, and that no one “ drunk or sober” had 
ever talked of or contemplated independence. That there were as yet 
few, and those few not necessarily the wisest, who considered the ques- 
tion of separation, is probably true. On the other hand it was soon to 
be made clear that there was no desire for continued union strong 
enough to resist the pressure of a resolute minority favoured by irritating 
conditions. There was undpubtedly in Boston a small party who, if they 
had not even in their own minds formulated any scheme for independ- 
ence, were fully determine^ to pare down British control to a nullity, 
and to utilise every administrative error or difficulty to that end, and 
for whom the prospect of independence as a possible result of their 
strategy had no terrors. At their head was Samuel Adams, a man of 
humble social position, but of good education and great ability, per- 
sonally disinterested, but combining public spirit with unscrupulousness 
in his choice of methods in a fashion which recalls an Italian politician 
of the age of Machiavelli. Among his supporters was his namesake 
and distant kinsman, John Adams, a young lawyer gifted with great 
powers of thought and expression, egotistical yet capable of subordi- 
nating his egotism to the public good. There were also less worthy and 
less valuable members of the party such as James Warren, irresponsible 
young men with a passion for rhetoric and for abstract theories, and 
incapable of approaching political disputes with any approach to a judicial 
attitude^ Finally there were men, such as Washington, whiJ did not 
trouble themselves about political theories till such theories were forced 
upon them by some practi^l emergency, sclf-’*especting Englishmen whose 
passion for liberty Was largely based on a sense of personal dignity, and 
capable enough to be readily irritated by official blundering or corruption 
— men, in short, not unlike those country gentlemen who cast in their 
lot with Pym and Hampden in the struggle against Charles I, not lightly 
tsarried away bj' gusts of partisanship, but uufliychingly staimeh to a 
cause once embraced. ' , 

Political parties in England were in a condition which made them 
singularlydllifitted to cope with any disputes arising out of administrative 
difficulties. Party divisions no longer corre^onded to real distinctions 
of faith and principle. Whatever *we may think of Walpole’s personal 
character or of the good effect of his commercial and administrative 
policy, we cannot doubt that his ascendancy, and the conduct pf other 
party-leaders, except Pitt, in the following generation, coincided with, if 
it did not cause, a decay in the public life of England, a falling-away 
alike in principle and practical i»pacity. There were to be found, some- 
times coexisting in the same man, on the one hand a vague attachment 
to abstract views, on the other a cynical indifference lo principle and a 
belief in what one may call hand-bo-inouth methods in politics. Instances 
of the latter meet us at every turn in the administrative history 
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of the time ; while men of principle frequently allowed their judgment 
t<j be vitiated by imfounded theory, l^en we find a trained lawyer 
like Lord Camden, in the debate on the Stamp Act, laying down the 
doctrine that the union of taxation and representation is “a law of 
nature," we are filled with wonder and despair. Pitt indeed, alone 
among British statesmen of that day, had that mixture of imaginative 
insight with practical grasp of detail which might hav5 enabled him to, 
solve the problem of colonial administration. • To reconcile the claims of 
the British government with th^ aspirations of the colonists was indeed 
scarcely possible. Yet he might so have appealed to the sentiments of 
thg colonists as to lead them to forgo, fot a while, those aspirations, and 
to overlook wha^ was implied in the claim of authority. But no such 
capacity could be found elsewhere among English statesmen. George 
Grenville was virtually tholeader of what in the dislocated and confused 
state fit affairs must be called the Tory party. In all questions of 
ailministration and finance, his .industry, method, and clear mastery of 
details gave him paramount influence over his followers. He approached 
colonial questions in the technical unbending spirit of a lawyer wholly 
insensible to the importance of understanding, still more of conciliating, 
colonial sentiment. The Whig followers of Rockingham, inspired by 
Burke, rose to a far higher level. Yet ontf cannot but see that Burke, 
in his estimate of colonial views and feelings, too often lost himself in 
abstractions, and theorised without any real knowledge of ^1 .those 
cross-currents of opinion which were at work in America. 

Vagueness and ignorance of details were not the only hindrances to 
effective administration.* During the whole dispute with the colonies 
one is reminded at every turn how ill fitted a system of party government 
is for a task whiclj is practically one of diplomacy, where success can 
only be obtained by patient co-operation and unanimity in direction. 
We feel ^that even a high-minded and patriotic statesman like Burke 
could i^iot, in approaching colonial quqptions, wholly fSrget the possi- 
bilities of gain or lo^ lb the game of party pgtlitics. Vital questions are 
not often greatly influenced by the existence or absence of political 
machinery. Yet one cannot but feel that a strong permanent department, 
representing experience in* colonial administration and independent of 
parties, might have done much by* keeping parliamentary dnd public 
opinion well-informed and in touch with the colonies. 

rejects for taxation of the colonies had more than once come under 
the notice of British administrators. An elaborate scheme of colonial 
taxation submitted by some individual to Lord Towpshend, Walpole’s 
brother-in-law and colleague, is extant ift the Record Office ; and there 
is a tradition that Walpole refused to listen to such a scheme, pleading 
that the Old- World was against hjm .already and that he would not 
make an enemy of the New. It therefore hardly showed any surprising 
lack of statesmanship or indifference to the interests of the colonies 
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when, in 1764, George Grenville, acting as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
put such a project into definite form. He gave notice of a bill to be 
introduced in the following year, requiring that a stamp, for which duty 
must be paid in England, should be imposed on all written agreements 
which werer* to have legal validity. As a concession to the colonies he 
promised that, if they would suggest some alternative scheme of taxation 
equally effective, ‘the measure should be abandoned. 

Unfortunately at the very same time Grenville was exasperating the 
colonists by a sudden increase of severity in administering the revenue 
laws, and by an instruction that officers in the royal navy should give 
assistance to the collectors of' customs. Moreover the Molasses Act, 
already referred to, which had been only passed as a provisional measure, 
was about to expire; and the probability of its renewal was agitating 
the minds of the colonists. 

The disapproval of Grenville’s scheme in the colonies was general. 
None of them showed the least inclination to comply with his offer 
and bring in an alternative scheme. At the same time the form in 
which their disapproval was expressed revealed differences of opinion. 
Some regarded self-taxation as a natural and inalienable right attaching 
to the colonies ; others ignored the question of abstract right and were 
content to treat the Act as unwise and inexpedient. This was the view 
taken in a formal remonstrance .sent to Parliament by the Assembly of 
Mass^husetts. It is .noteworthy that Hutchimson, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, afterwards- fiercely assailed as a traitor to his country, was 
actually the man who drafted this address ; and he never at any later 
time withdrew or deviateej from the po.sitiosi then taken up. Another 
view, held, as we are told, by many in America, but not formally 
expressed in any resolution or protest, was that the colonists might 
acquiesce in the right of Parliament to tax them if only they were 
granted some share of Parliamentary representation. Most persons will 
consider that '.'ithout facilities for communication better than those 
which then existed such a scheme was impracticable. 

No heed was paid to the remon.strances of the colonists; and in 
March, 1765,, the Stamp Act was introduced and passed. Since it was 
carried by a majority of nearly two hundredc-and fifty and only opposed 
by one or two irresponsible and irreconcilable opponents of the govern- 
ment, Parliament as a whole must share whatever blame attaches to the 
Ministry. Apart from the expediency of its introduction at such. a time, 
the Stamp Act has been defended on the ground that it was easy of 
collection and uniform in its operation. The soundness of this conten- 
tion may, however, be doubted* The schedule of purposes, for each of 
which a different form of stamp was required, contained no less than 
forty-three heads; and the prices of fhe stamped .sheets varied from 
two pence to ten pounds. 

The Stamp Act, which came into force on November 1, 1766, was 
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received in America with an outburst of indignation, for which the 
{government was wholly unprepared. Resistance was immediate and 
general. The official stamp-distributors wei'e in some cases burnt in 
effigy, in others forced to resign. At Boston the mob, regardless of the 
long public services of Hutchinson and of his opposition tto the Stamp 
Act, and only remembering that he was now endeavouring to check their 
violence, .sacked and destroyed his house and with ‘it an invaluable 
collection of historical books and papers. This outrage was perpoitrated 
under *the ^es of a number ef magistrates. Similar outbreaks took 
place elsewhere. In Rhode Island three chiof supporters of government 
hjd their houses sacked, and the revenue officers went in ^danger of 
their lives. Disturbances also took place in New York, in Connecticut, 
and in PhiladelphiS,. The general line, however, taken by responsible 
men in the colonies was that the measure, though unwise and injurious, 
was pot unconstitutional. Such was the view expressed by Otis, who 
was regarded as the leader pf the popular party in Massachusetts. 
Franklin consented to assist the British government in its choice of a 
stamp-collector for Pennsylvania, 

The first sign of constitutional opposition came from Virginia. In 
the Assembly of that colony, Patrick Henry, already noted for his 
attack on the clergy, brought forward and carried a series of resolutions 
hostile to the Act. The vital resolution, in which the whole force of his 
position lay, was the last, which affirmed “that the General Asleigbly of 
this colony have the only sole and exclusive right and power tt^lay taxes 
and impositions upon the inhabitants of this colony.” But the most 
important feature of the vdiole struggle was, the fact that it threw the 
colonies into an attitude of united opposition. In all previous disputes 
each colony had fought its own battle. Now delegates from nine out of 
the thirteen colonies met in congress at New Yorfc to protest against tljp 
Stamp Act (October 7, 1765). Only New Hampshire, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Georgia were unrepresented. A declaration of grievances 
was drafted, and ftidnoaials were sent to^the King and to the two 
Houses of Parliament, claiming the right of self-taxation. 

Next session the Ministry to which Grenville belonged .were forced to 
leave office, not in any jvay on account of their colonial policy but 
because their attitude on thd question of a possible regency was dis- 
tasteful to the King. The incoming Prime Minister was Lord 
Rockingham. There can be no doubt that neither the Ministry which 
introduced the Stamp Act nor the Parliament which passed it, and still 
less the country at large, had in the least foreseen the storm of indigna- 
tion with which that measure was received in America. To undo the 
mischief was the task which the new Ministry set themselves. Rocking- 
ham himself was a man of Ao (^ginality or eloquence, but he was 
sensible, disinterested and courageous. His policy and that of his party 
was largely inspired by his private secretary, Edmund Burke. The 
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interest which Burke took in the colonies he had already shown by 
publishing the best comprehensive account of them then extant ; and 
he approached the whole question of colonial administration with a 
sympathetic interest and a detailed knowledge hardly to be found in 
any other public man in England. ^His party, too, were on friendly 
terms with that small section of independent members who had opposed 
the Stamp Act. t Pitt, who had been incapacitated by illness when tlie 
Stamp Act passed, reappeared. At the opening of the session the 
Ministry laid before Parliament all the papei-s touching the disturbances 
which had taken place in America. Pitt at once advocated the immediate 
and total repeal of the Stamp Act ; but his support of the government 
was given with cuch reservations that it did little to strengthen the 
general position of the Ministry. Confidence, he said, was a plant of 
slow growth in an aged bosom ; and he could still detect traces of an 
over-ruling influence, that no doubt of Bute or the King himself. The 
reference to age in a man under sixty had that histrionic touch which 
so often marred the greatness of Pitt; and it showed a strange lamk 
of practical discernment not to see that he needed allies, and that 
to discredit the Rockingham Whigs was to forfeit his one possible 
alliance. 

Half-hearted though his aid was, it sufficed to enable the Ministry to 
carry the repeal of the Stamp Act (February 22). Far, however, from 
abandoning the general principle of a right to tax the colonies, they 
,passpd a Declaratory Act affirming that right. The wisdom ofthis step 
has been’a matter of no little discussion. On the one hand it was said 
that by this measure the boon of repeal waa stripped of half its value. 
On the other hand' it might be urged that the action of the colonies 
had made it impossible to ignore the question, and that to refrain from 
making any such declaration was vir*tually to abandon wholly the right 
at any time to tax the colonies. Future events showed that such an 
abairdonment wi^uld have been the wiser policy. ,But if the Ministry 
are to be blamed for want of foresight, the ’must be shared by 

almost every responsible politician of that day. 

One notey^orthy feature of the debate was that Franklin was called 
to the bar of the House of Commons and gxamined as an expert on 
colonial politics. That showed a desire to understand and propitiate 
American opinion which was an entirely new feature in colonial admini- 
stration. R^nklin aven’ed that the recognised doctrine among the 
colonists was that the mother-country had a right to control trade and 
to impose such duties as might be necessary for that purpose. What 
they denied, according to him, was the right to levy internal taxation. 
He did not however contend, as did some advocates of the colonial cause, 
that this was a necessary distinction, baesed on some immqtable law of 
natural rights. 

Questions were addressed to Franklin with the object of obtaining 
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an admission that the tax was jonly designed to lay on the colonies 
affair share of the charges of the late war. These he answered by 
declaring that the war was fought to secure the Indian trade, which 
was a British rather than a colonial interest; and that “the people 
of America made no scruple oi^ contributing their utmost towards 
canying it on.” No one. knew better than Franklin that it had proved 
impossible to induce the provincial assemblies, notabl3athat of his own 
State, Pennsylvania; to bear anything like a due share in the cost <jf the 
war ; while tfce frequency of border raids and the imminent danger of an 
invasion by French and Indians combined wjs a sufficient answer to the 
cqptention that the colonists themselveS were not directly interested in 
the issue of the ‘conflict. But through his whole public career it was 
characteristic of FAnklin to be at once teinpei'ate iu the tone and 
unscrupulous in the subst&nce of his arguments. 

Ope may doubt too whether he was thoroughly convinced of what he 
asserted with full confidence, pamely the capacity of the colonists to 
manufacture for themselves and so to become independent of British 
imports. That might be possible as a temporary measure of i-etaliation: 
it was almost certain that, if it were attempted for any length of time, 
the force of natural conditions would reassert itself. One significant 
statement was made by Franklin. He was asked whether the repeal of 
the Stamp Act would induce the colonists to acknowledge the right of 
Parliament to tax them and to erase their fesolutions of prot^ist. His 
answer v?as that nothing could change their* opinions, and that »nly« 
force could induce them to rescind their resolutions. 

That answer really 'expressed the truth tijat the repeal of the Act, 
though in itself a wise measure, could not put things back where they 
were before the Act passed. The colonists had been led to formulate 
definitely views which hitherto they had held but vaguely ; and behind 
the resistance to taxation, which was gradually taking shape, if there 
was wot as yet a conscious desire for independence,# there were thti 
elements out of which such a desire woul<^ quickly and easily spring 
Young men like James Warren of Boston were coming under the 
dominion of those abstract theories of human rights which* were soon 
to convulse and transforip Europe. And this sentiment was neither 
allowed to evaporate in mere Yhctofic or in childish mock-treason, nor 
left to smoulder beneath the surface, inactive and unemployed. In 
such men as Patrick Henry and John Adams we find that abstract 
theories, lending themselves to rhetorical treatment, were combined 
with a clear grasp of facts and a sound practical judgment as to the 
details of policy. • 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the whole history of the 
relations between the mother-cduntjjy %nd the colonies, from the repeal 
of the Stamp Act to the Declaration of Independence, was one series of* 
disputes, often insignificant in themselves, but rendered dangerous by 
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ignorance and hesitation in the rulers, by persistent and dexterous 
agitation on the part of the subjects. In most of these disputes 
Massachusetts was the battle-held. But, in 1767, the legislature of New 
York incurred the displeasure of the Ministry by refusing to comply 
with the Mutiny Act by providing the King’s troops Avith quarters and 
certain necessaries. ITus act of disobedience was punished by the 
suspension of th% legislature, a procedure of which the policy and the 
constitutional propriety nKght alike be doubted. ’New York however 
showed no tenacious adhesion to constitutional rights' lil'e that which 
distinguished Massachusetts ; and the Assfembly, thus pressed, gave way. 

In Jqly> 1766, the llockingnam Ministry had fallen, a result largjly 
due to the coVfert opposition of the King. Then followed a most 
unhappy state of affairs, when Chatham was nominally Prime Minister, 
but was so incapacitated by suppressed gout that he could take no 
part in public business, still less exercise any control over kis ill- 
arranged and discordant Cabinet. If Chatham’s acting lieutenant, 
Grafton, had but possessed sufficient force of will and fixity of purpose 
to control his colleagues, all might have gone well. Grafton was imbued 
with a genuine respect for old Whig principles and with a generous 
loyalty towards his absent chief; but his influence was fatally under- 
mined by the looseness of‘his private life and by his incapacity for 
continuous application. The result was that the Chancellor of the 
£xch^i!rer, Charles Tbwnshend, had virtually a free han^ in the 
"questiong of colonial taxation. He had been a member of the 
Cabinet with Grenville, and had supported his^ colonial policy. That 
alone would have made him an object of SusjJicion to the Americans 
and their friends. iNot only were his views out of harmony with those 
of Chatham, but he made no secret of his conteippt for Chatham’s 
p,uthority. In 1767 h'e introduced *md carried through Parliament a 
bill imposing duties on tea and other commodities when .imported 
into the colonibs. In thus taxing colonial trade the Ministr^ were 
not introducing any new, principle. But ‘the '’proceeds were to be 
employed in making an American civil list; and, as we have seen, 
Massachusetts had continuously and successfully resisted every attempt 
to make colonial officials directly dependent* on the home government. 
Moreover k .measure which at andther time might have gone almost 
unnoticed was siure to be resented when colonial feeling was still sore 
from the effect of the Stamp Act and the Declai’atory Act. 

Massachusetts at once met this new attack on colonial liberty, as it 
had met the Stanqp Act, by an appeal to the whole body of colonies. 
A circular letter was drawn up’ by the Assembly of Massachusetts and 
sent to each colony. Thereupon Lord Hillsborough, the Secretary of 
State, sent instructions to Bernard, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
to dissolve the Assembly unless it would withdraw the circular letters. 
This they refused to do, and Bernard thereupon dissolved them. They 
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continued however to sit as a convention, having indeed no legal status 
bat being equally effective, possibly for that very reason more effective, 
as a means of expressing and guiding popular feeling. 

At the same time other events took place at Boston, not important 
in themselves, but acting as irritants in an already morftid Condition of 
affairs. A sloop named the Liberty^ belonging to John Hancock, a 
leading nferchant in Boston, who afterwards played a somewhat con- 
spicuous part in the Revolution, was seized by the Custom House 
officers, on the ^ound that her 'master had landed a cargo of Madeira 
wine, declaring and paying duly only on a portion of it. To prevent a 
rescue, the sloop was anchored close ^o a King’s ship, the, Romney^ 
which was in the hai’bour. A riot followed in which tSe Custom House 
officers were maltreated. The select-men of the town then summoned 
a meeting. The meeting, with a dexterity which marked these 
proceadings throughout, avoided expressing direct approval of the 
rioters, but passed resolutions ^declaring that taxes had been imposed 
unconstitutionally and payment enforced by armed violence, and they 
petitioned for the removal of the man-of-war. There could hardly have 
been a better instance of the act of fostering a spirit of lawlessness while 
avoiding responsibility for any breach of law. Nor did the governor 
feel himself strong enough to make any attempt at bringing the rioters 
to justice. , ^ 

. This jvas not the only open and success fuldeil ance of authority. In 
July, 1768, Lord Hillsborough, alarmed by the reports which Governor* 
Bernard sent home, ordered two regiments to be sent from Halifax 
to Boston. Bernard claimM the right to quarter, the troops in the 
town. The Council, of which a majority was now hostile to the 
governor, declared* that quartering troops on private citizens was only 
allowed when there was no barrack accommodation. The difficulty was 
got over,, not by forcing the troops on the inhabitants, but by hiring 
quarters. The arra|i^ment was no daubt in the intdtests of peace ; 
but there remained the fadt that the authority of government had been 
successfully defied. 

As we have seen, the Assembly, though deprived of*l^al power, 
continued to sit as a cdiiveijtion. On the transparently false plea 
of a possible French invasion, the town-meeting passed .a* resolution 
requesting all inhabitants to furnish themselves with fire-arms. It is 
even sdd that Otis and others went so far as to collect a supply of arms 
ready for distribution. It is hardly too much to say that the town of 
Boston, without formally tlirowing off the authority of the Crown, was 
building up a de Jmto government which, for all practical purposes, 
superseded that which existed ^ jure. 

On the Shi of March, 1770, taok* place that incident called, with^ 
somewhat grotesque magniloquence, the Boston Massacre. Various 
displays iof ill-feeling between the townsmen and the soldiers culminated 
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in an affray in which the soldiers fired on mob and killed three of 
them. Preston, the officer in command, and the soldiers were tried |or 
murder. Preston was acquitted, as there was no proof that he had 
given the order to fire. Two of the soldiers were found guilty of 
manslaughter. It is neither possible nor practically important to 
apportion the blame of this occurrence. "V^ere there has been for 
months a persistent exchange of expressions of ill-feeling, a trivial 
incident for which neither^ party is to blame may dead to an outburst 
of violence. Far more important and interesting is the attitude of the 
Boston populace and their .leaders. In a v/orse disciplined and organised 
community there would have been an outbreak of something like c^vil 
war. Instead of this, a town-meeting was at oncer held in orderly 
fashion, and a deputation sent to demand the removal of the troops 
from the town. To this Hutchinson, who had now succeeded Bernard 
as governor, after some pressure consented. It is also to be noticed 
that no vindictiveness was shown towards Preston, and that two leading 
members of the popular party, John Adams and Josiah Quincy, iicted as 
counsel in his defence. At the same time everything was done, not to 
inflame the passions of the populace, but to instil into them an abiding 
sense of injury and distrust. In the following and in each successive 
year the anniversary of the “Massacre” was celebrated by an oration, 
designed to inculcate a belief that military brutality was a necessary 
incident in British rul'j. 

,]Vfean while there were" important political changes in England. In 
the autumn of 1767 Townshend had died. Shortly afterwards Chatham 
retired, and Grafton be^me the recognised •head of the Ministry. 
Townshend’s place,' as Chancellor of the Exchequer, was filled by Lord 
North. The Cabinet were resolved to adopt a conciliatory policy 
towards Aqierica, but differed as to the length to v^ich such concilia- 
tion should go. Grafton and one of his principal colleagues, Shelburne, 
were for a total repeal of Townshend’s colonial taxes. Nortfi was for 
retaining the tax on tea as an assertion of right ; alid his view prevailed 
in the Cabinet, though only by a single vote. It was on the 1st of 
May, 1769, that the Council, while repealing the other duties, decided 
to retain that on tea. In the following January Grafton resigned. 
With all his infirmities of character, his departure was, in what con- 
cerned the colonies, a loss. His distaste for a coercive policy was no 
doubt in some measure the indifference of an easy-going voluptuary. 
But it also rested on a foundation of Whig principle, and it was the 
temper needed to deal with the colonies. Grafton was succeeded as 
Prime Minister Ky North. North’s facile and placable temper was 
dominated by the stronger will of the King, who demanded from the 
colonies nothing short of unqua.lified submission. Thus North was in 
•the unhappy position of having to administer, as far as he might 
with moderation and intelligence, a harsh and unintelligent policy. 
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The situation was complicate^ by the reappearance of Chatham, 
recovered and in opposition. As was said before, we can hardly credit 
Chatham with a complete and effective constructive policy, fitted to 
meet existing difficulties. Even if it had been possible to induce 
Parliament to grant the full demaTids of the colonists, Chatham’s views 
would have hardly gone t^ie length of such a concession; nor, on the 
other hand^ is it likely that his influence* would hal^e induced the 
colonists formally to*abate their deibands. But it is a matter of uiere 
curiosity *to er^juire what, in other circumstances, he might have done. 
As a matter of fact, his influence was now* greatly weakened by his 
inaljjlity to co-operate continuously with aby political allies — an inability 
due partly to an ifnperious temper, partly to intermitteht outbreaks of 
illness which incapacitated him, mind and body. 

The incidents of the nfixt four years (1770-73) may be taken as 
a crucify) test of the real attitude of the popular party at Boston. The 
repeal of Townshend’s taxes was* undoubtedly a step, though perhaps a 
clumsy and incomplete step, towards conciliation. Had there been any 
strong desire for continued union, every attempt would have been made 
to build on that basis. Those who directed and controlled popular 
feeling at Boston would have done their utmost to modify prejudices; 
they assuredly would not, as they did, have confined themselves to 
vague and general professions of loyalty, while using every trifling 
incident of maladministration as a means *10 keep alive ill-tee]ing. 
They may* have been justified in such conduct ; they may hfyye had 
good reason to believe that the temper of the King and that of Parlia- 
ment made lasting union ‘nmpossible, except on, terms which would have 
been fatal to the liberties of the colonies. But no one who recalls the 
incidents which folly^wed can speak of the colonists as loyal subjects 
goaded into rebellion by persistent ill-treatment.* 

After the repeal of the duties imposed by Townshend, two years 
passed without any mai'ked or definite cljange in the situation. But a 
dispute which arose dv4r ai question of no great importance in itself 
showed how far the colonial leaders had travelled beyond the attitude 
taken up even at the time of the Stamp Act. In 1771 the Governor of 
Massachusetts received instiuctions from the Crown that the salaries 
of the Commissioners of Custoriis wefb not to be taxed. * ^^cdbrdingly, 
when a bill was passed by the Assembly containing such a clause, he 
refused his consent. The Assembly remonstrated, and in their remon- 
strance used the words, “We know of no Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Customs nor of any revenue His Majesty has a righj; to establish in 
North America; we know and we feel a tribute levied and extorted 
from those who, if they have property, have a right to the absolute 
disposal of it.’’ Five years earlier )}o a*esponsible person speaking in 
the name of the colonists would have denied the right of the Crown to 
levy duties on trade. 
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At the same time it must be granted that the British government 
was not always forbearing or duly anxious to avoid making oppor- 
tunities of strife. It was an ill-chosen time for asserting the principle 
that the governor and the judges should receive their salaries direct from 
the Crown and not from the Assembly, though it might well be that in 
the existing state of feeling such a measure was temporarily required. 
It was an equ^ly ill-chosen time for asserting and maintaining with 
special stringency the right of the Crown to a monopoly of ship-timber. 
Moreover, though Hutchinson was, according to his lights, as loyal to 
his native state as any of the so-called {)atriots, yet he had none of the 
arts by ,, which administrative (lifficulties are smoothed over, and ceuld 
never rise above an exact and technical interpretafion of the system 
under which he had to act. *' 

An incident which took place in the* year 1773, and in which 
Hutchinson was conspicuously concerned, was perhaps the most dis- 
creditable to the popular cause of all that took place during the 
struggle. Hutchinson and others had written letters to Whately, an 
English member of parliament, setting forth their views on the state of 
affairs at Boston. Some of the letters contained such querulous denun- 
ciations of the colonists as might be expected from officials with no 
wide political outlook. There was not in Hutchinson’s own letters a 
single expression which went beyond what he had plainly and openly 
avowed* in public. These letters came into Franklin’s possession, and 
were fqrwarded by him to his friends in Massachusetts. The conduct 
of Franklin in obtaining possession of these letters was then and has 
been often since ^severely censured. The*" whole tenour of Franklin’s 
life shows him to have been a man with no delicate sense of honoiu:; 
and there are other incidents which prove that in, what he believed to 
be a good cause he could be unscrupulous in his choice of means. But 
what is strange is that w hile Franklin has been freely condemned, little 
blame has eve* been assigned to the far worse conduct of his hllies in 
Massachusetts. Their use of the letters wjt shameless in its dishonesty 
and merciless in its cruelty. They were not at once made the subject 
of a fomial indictment of the writers. Had this been done, Hutchinson 
would have had no difficulty in proving how innocuous was his own 
share in ih^m. But they were priA'ately circulated among a few persons ; 
vague rumours got about that the governor was at the head of a con- 
spiracy against the liberties of the colony ; and, by the time that the 
letters were formally laid before the Assembly, public opinion had been 
so warped and prejudiced that impartial inquiry was impossible. 

The result of the public production of fbe letters was a petition 
from the Assembly of Massachusetts to the Crown for the dismissal of 
Hutchinson and of Chief Justice Oliver. This petition was referred to 
a Committee of the Privy Council, and the petitioners were heard by 
counsel, while the solicitor-general, Wedderbmm, watched the case on 
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behalf of the Crown. His attitude was that of an unscrupulous partisan, 
prosecuting Franklin for theft. FVanklin’s conduct may have been dis- 
honourable ; but some consideration was due to one who had spent his 
life in the public service, who had been a laborious and devoted friend 
to America, and assuredly not a, disloyal citizen of Great Britain. 
In alienating him, Wedderbum was alienating one who could do 
invaluable .service as the representative add mouth jfiece of colonial 
opinion in its less -violent form. • But Wpdderbum was restrgined 
neither By decency nor by policji. Himself the shiftiest of politicians, 
the most unscrupulous of self*seekers, he coyld not urge the plea of 
beiyg carried away by moral indignatidh. The temptation of letting 
off rhetorical fireworks and displaying powers of sarcasm overpowered 
all sense either of (Propriety or policy. The Privy Council, by its 
approval of his conduct, degraded itself from a judicial tribunal into a 
body of partisans; and, when Franklin left the meeting, the loyalty 
which the events of the last six .years had been undermining was finally 
shattered. Henceforth, as his writings plainly show, his attitude towards 
England was one of dislike and contempt, kept in check only by con- 
siderations of what was expedient for America. 

‘ There is a certain irony in the fact, that one of the most serious 
incidents in the whole course of the colonial dispute, and one which 
perhaps more than any other precipitated the conflict, was due to what 
can hardly be called an administrative blunddt. Bill for the feli|!f of 
the East fndia Company was introduced by Lord North in 11 ^ 2 , mid ' 
somewhat extended in 1773. On neither occasion does it seem to have 
met with any oppositidii. >The Bill provided that the East India 
Company might export tea to America direct, without passing through 
an English seaport^ and that if it was landed in England and re- 
exported to America the duty, a shilling on every pound of tea, should, 
be remitted. The measure was no doubt primarily designed for the 
good o& the East India Company, but it was also a subitantial benefit* 
to the colonies. BefSrtf Tawnshend had imppsed his tax the total duty 
on tea imported from the East to America was a shilling a pound. It 
was now to be only threepence a pound in America ; and the "tea could 
therefore be sold proportion%tely cheaper. It is to be observed that this 
benefit was limited to the British colbnies in America TJ^efe can be 
no doubt that North intended the measure as a conciliatory one ; and, 
but for .the preceding disputes, it would have been accepted as such. 
But the colonists had come to regard the fiscal system adopted towards 
them as part of a comprehensive attack on their liberties. They coupled 
the question of taxation with the declared project of a civil-list and 
with the rumoured project of an episcopate. It was immaterial, from 
their point of. view, whether a specifd incident of taxation pressed a- 
little more or a little less hardly. 

Thus the very measure which was designed to promote peace 
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furnished the anti-British party in Apierica with the opportunity which 
they wanted of making a hostile demonstration. Hitherto there 1^ 
been no special motive for the tea-dealer to force upon the colonies a 
commodity which they received with disfavour. In the autumn of 
1773, cargoes of tea were exported by the East India Company to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Charlestown. At none of these 
ports was the te& allowed to be sold ; but, except at Boston, the colonists 
werCj. content to put such, pressure on the vendors as to induce them to 
withdraw the tea. In this case, however, as throughout the struggle, 
Boston gave the signal fqr definite and forcible resistance. Wlien the 
arrival of the tea-ships was imihinent, town-meetings were held, at wj^ich 
the persons to whom the tea was consigned were asked to resign that 
charge. On their refusal, a riot ensued, and the' house of one of the 
consignees was destroyed. The governor endeavoured to induce the 
Council to take special steps for keeping the peace, but in vain. „ When 
the first ship actually appeared, a town<-meeting was summoned. In the 
notice calling it, the tea was denounced as “ the worst of plagues,” and 
its introduction as the “last, worst, and most destructive measure of 
administration.” Another unauthorised notice was posted, stating that 
to allow the tea to be landed would “betray an inhuman thirst for 
blood,” and that “ those who made the attempt would be considered and 
treated as wretches unworthy to live, and be made the first victims of 
populal resentment.” « The fable of the wolf and tlie lamb has seldom 
fovmd a better illustration. A meeting was held, at which not only the 
citizens of Boston but men from the neighbouring towns attended; 
and a resolution was parsed, prohibiting, os k by legal authority, the 
landing of the te‘a. 

The best solution undoubtedly would have been the departure of the 
obnoxious vessels. There were in truth only two courses which government 
could with any safety adopt Tlie one would have been to prepared 
with such armed forces as could suffice to put down any riot. The other 
was to leave the colonists^ without a rational grievance and then enforce 
authority. Unhappily the return of the vessels was hindered by legal 
technicalities. The goods, having once entered the harbour, could not 
leave it till they had paid the Customs dijf;y; and this they could not 
do without being landed. One ••vould' have supposed that, when the 
process of landing was rendered impossible by a display of violence, it 
might have been dispensed with, so long as all the other legal forms 
were observed. Even the refusal of the Customs officers need not have 
been final, since it might have been overridden by a special permit from 
the governor. He refused, hewever, on the very pedantic plea that his 
oath of office bound him to carry out the revenue laws, and that these 
, would be broken if he permitted a veSsel to evade the Customs regula- 
tions. The regulations also required that the cargo should be landed 
and duty paid on it within twenty days of the ship reaching the port. 
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The popular leaders were determined to anticipate such a possibility. 

A mob disguised as Indians took possession of the vessels and threw the 

wRole of the cargoes into the harbour (December 16, 1773). 

Two features of this affair are specially worthy of notice. The action 
of the town-meeting was virtually^ a claim to override the «e8tablished 
government. If the tea had been landed, there was not the smallest 
compulsioi) on any individual citizen to coftsume it. ’The whole of it 
might have been left to rot in the* warehouses of the consignees. ^ The 
town-m€eting claimed the right »to restrict individual liberty of action, 
and to prohibit individual citizens from consuming a certain article and 
pa’^ing duty on that article even when •they wished so to do. At the 
same tinie the tea* riot illustrated most effectively the ctfntrol which this 
de facto government ‘could exercise. From first to last, Samuel Adams 
and those who acted with Jiim in directing the action of the mob never 
suffered it to get out of hand. 

One can hardly suppose that any citizen of Boston expected the 
home government to pass over such an outrage as the tea riot. In 
March, 1774, Lord North proposed certain penal measures. One was 
to close the port of Boston, and transfer all its rights to Salem, till 
compensation had been made for the destruction of the tea. Appoint- 
ments and renewal of judges, justices of the peace, and other minor 
officers were to be vested in the Crown. Offenders might, at the discre- 
tion of the Crown, be removed to England for trial. At tfte same 
time the designation of Hutchinson gave the home goveminent 4;he • 
opportunity of consolidating military and civil authority by the ap- 
pointment of General Gage*as governor. Gage had the misfortune to 
be denounced by the King for mildness, and by* the colonists for 
tyranny. As a matter of fact Gage seems to have been a respectable 
official, intelligent enough to undei-stand the difficulties with which he^ 
was confronted, but not vigorous or independent enough to face them 
effectivfly.* , 

Since the repeal 6f 'the* Stamp Act, Amepcan affairs had awakened 
no gi'eat interest in the House of Commons. Now, however, each of 
North’s punitive measures was the subject of a long and hai’dly-fought 
debate. A lack of definit^ess and a failure to recognise the patent 
facts of the case or the general principles of colonial adminjstfation run 
through, the whole discussion. This is true alike of the Ministry and 
of the .Opposition. North and his supporters argued as if they had 
before 'them a disorderly town, not a continent on the brink of civil war. 
As essays on the general principles on which dependencies should be 
governed, Burke’s speeches on this and dater occasions are admirable. 
3?hey are not altogether satisfactory as solutions of the administrative 
difficulties in which the country had.be^n landed by the factiousness of 
subjects and the ignorance and misjudgment of rulers. 

North’s majority was enough to carry all his measures without 
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difficulty. But, as each month passed, events were making it more clear 
that the cause of Boston was the cause of the whole body of colonies. 
The day on which the Act for closing the port of Boston came into 
force was kept as a fast-day in Virginia and other colonies. Virginia 
and Maryland i^lved to export no tobacco. The former colony 
helped Boston with a public contribution of com, South Carolina with 
one of rice. From almost all the colonies came words of approval and 
encoimagement. • . 

The resistance to the Stamp Act had, as we liave seen, given birth 
to a policy of corporate action on tne part of the various colonies. No 
attempt had been made in the meantime to revive such a movement; 
but the Subject 'had not been overlooked or forgotten , In the autumn 
of 1773 two letters appeared in the Boston Gazetts^ which were known 
to issue from the pen of Samuel Adams. The first set forth the necessity 
for a Congress ; and it is noteworthy that the expression used was not 
a Congress of “Colonies” but of “States.” The Congress was to draw 
up a Bill of Rights ; it was to be an annual institution, and was to have 
an ambassador at the British Court. In the second letter the .question 
was asked, “ How shall the colonists force their oppressors to proper 
terms ? ” And the answer is, “ Form an independent State or American 
Commonwealth.” In estinnating the policy of British statesmen towards 
the colonies we must never forget that those words had been written by 
one who was no mer^ rhetorician, but one of the subtlest, the most 
' patient, and the most persistent of organisers. • 

For more than a year Committees of Correspondence had been 
established to enable the colonies to coqpert/ measures of resistance. 
These committees ‘were now employed to call into existence a Congress, 
to which all the colonies, Georgia excepted, sent delegates. Gage 
endeavoured to prevent the Assembly of Massachusetts from electing 
'representatives to the Congress, and refused to approve of a vote of 
•money from the public chest for their expenses. The Assembly, Imwever, 
locked its doors and completed ‘the election before Gage could intervene, 
and raised the necessary funds by a special rate. It is clear that in 
other colpnjes there was no regular and definite process by which the 
members of Congress were chosen, nor any precise qualification for 
voters. That this should have pnssedounchsillenged is a strong proof 
of that lack' of purpose, of organisation, and of method, which through- 
out the whole struggle characterised the supporters of the British 
government in America. 

The proceedings of the first Congress, which met in 1774, are fully 
recorded by John Adams, who was one of the Massachusetts delegates. 
He tells how in New York he and his colleagues were warned not to 
alarm the southern delegates, who were prepared to regard the New 
Englanders as dangerous incendiaHes ; how they acted on the hint and 
modified their language, with the result that they were set down as 
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half-hearted cowards. At the very* opening of the Congress a striking 
incident illustrated Samuel Adarfts’ tact and self-restraint. Strongly 
opposed though he was to the Chiu*ch of England, yet, in order to 
conciliate Episcopalians from the middle and southern colonies, he 
moved that prayers should be read by Jacob Duche,*a clergyman of 
that persuasion. * 

It was found difficult oh later occasions to induce the best men to 
detach themselves from the business, of their own colonies and to take 
a part in Congress. The first ^Congress suffered from the opjfosite 
complaint. Eflch colony sent jts ablest and most energetic men, with 
the result that members were at times reluctant to be mere listeners. 
It iS clear that t]j.e discussions which ensued suffered ^omewltat from 
that vagueness which, is apt to beset a body discharging no executive 
functions. The main value pf the Congress was to declare to the world 
the united purpose of the* colonies, and to enable the representatives 
to understand one another and acquire habits of co-operation. Above 
all, its action effectively checkmated North’s policy of isolating Massa- 
chusetts. It extended the field of battle from Boston to the whole 
continent. 

• The Congress found itself at once brought face to face with the 
standing difficulty which attaches to every form of federal action. Were 
all the States to be on an equality, or were their voting powers to be 
proportioned to their numbers? And, if so,*wa^ the slave population 
to be reckoned ? Finally, it was resolved that the States should vote^as 
ecjual units, but that this should not be regarded as a final settteraent. 
The Congress addressed a petition to the King, and a memorial to the 
people of Great Britain, setting forth the hardships inflicted on the 
colonies and promising loyalty if only redress were granted. Taken by 
themselves, these dftcuments offered a perfectly ^satisfactory basis for 
agreement. But unfortunately they had to be taken in conjunction with 
the i-evolutionaiy speeches of Warren and Henry, with^the persistent, 
determination to mak# the most of every trifling official error, and with 
the uncompromising attitude of resistance taken up by Massachusetts. 
The Congress also drafted an address to the people of ^pada. In 
this the Act recently passed by Parliament for the government of 
Canada was denounced becafise it didpiot give full civil rjghts,; and an 
appeal was made to the Canadians to make common cause with the 
colonists. 

Wliile Congress was still sitting a public meeting was held at Suffolk, 
near Boston, at which certain resolutions were passed which went further 
in their defiance of British authority than any formal or authorised 
declaration had yet gone. They declared that “no obedience was due 
to the recent Acts of Parliament.” ; and these were denounced as “ the 
attempts of a wicked adrainistratidh to enslave America.” If any 
political arrests were made, government officials were to be seized in 
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retaliation. Not only were these resolutions passed, but they were 
transmitted to Congress, and approved by that body. We may doubt 
whether they really expressed its views, but here, as usual, uiiily, 
organisation, and definiteness of purpose gave the minority a victory 
over halfhearted opponents. 

Nevertheless Joseph Galloway of Pennsylvania, who may be regarded 
as the leader of«che moderate party, brought forward a scheme for con- 
ciliation. He proposed to call into existence a Qrand Council, elected 
for three ^^ears by the various colonial legislatives. ,The President of 
this body was to be appointed by the Kipg, and to hold office during his 
pleasure. Either the Council or Parliament might initiate legislation 
for the •colonies, but both must approve. The scheme was not wholly 
unlike that proposed twenty years earlier by Franklin. Apart from its 
practical merits or defects, it was quite centain that the time was quite 
unfit. Such a project might possibly have worked had there been a 
strong general desire for co-operation. In an atmosphere filled witli 
suspicion and ill-will it was inevitably doomed to failure. 

In the autumn of 1774 a general election took place in England ; 
and on November 1 a new Parliament met. American affairs were 
naturally the all-absorbing topic. The measures proposed by Lord North 
showed that he understood that he was no longer faced by the disaffection 
of Massachusetts alone, but by that of the whole body of colonies. The 
militai^ forces in America, were to be strengthened ; and all the colonies, 
New York, Delaware, afld North Carolina excepted, were t<f be cut off 
from the American fisheries and from trade with the mother-country. 

The policy of the Ministry was met, in Jboth Houses by counter- 
proposals of conciliation.* A bill was introduced into the House of Lords 
by Chatham, taking up a line similar to that adopted by the Rockingham 
Whigs when they withdrew the stamp duty and pdfesed the Declaratory 
■ Act. The bill affirmed the right of Parliament to control the colonies 
,in matters of Jfrade, and also to quarter soldiers on the coldnijts. An 
elective body repiesenting the V:olonies and cpnstibated on the same lines 
as the present Congress Was to be called into existence, and was to make 
a free gr^nt to the imperial exchequer. The proposal was open to two 
obvious objections. Like Galloway’s scheme, it could only work where 
there wa^ a genuine wish on bothpsidesrfor co-operation, not when they 
approached'^the question with mutual aversion and distrust. Moreover 
the division between internal taxation and commercial regulatipn could 
never be drawn with exact precision. Nevertheless the respect due to 
the name and authority of Chatham, and the importartce of fully 
considering at such a crisis ev^ry possible remedy, should have saved the 
biU from rejection on the first reading. 

In the House of Commons, Burke end David Hartley moved resolu- 
tions on the same lines as CHatliam’s scheme, proposing to leave the 
question of taxation entirely to the colonists themselves. No one now 
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can doubt that this would have been treated by the colonists as a totad 
abandonment of all fiscal rights ; it virtually meant the final overthrow 
of that commercial and colonial policy which had hitherto been im- 
questioned on this side of the Atlantic. To have frankly adopted this 
attitude would no doubt have saved Great Britain from muc);^ loss and 
humiliation ; but Burke’s position \^ould have been logically stronger if 
he had ti'eated his proposal as one not of compromise but of surrender. 
He would tave show^ better judgment had he accepted, as a baois for 
legislation, the conciliatory proposals made by North himself. ' 

In Februa/y, 1775, the Prime Minister proposed in the House of 
Commons that any colony which would make such a contribution for the 
purposes of commojii defence and civil government as should satisfy Parlia- 
ment should be exempt from taxation. This concession was so distasteful 
to North’s own followers that it was only carried by a rigid applica -ion of 
party discipline. Yet it did notliing to pacify the Opposition. There 
could bh no stronger illustration^ of the evils of the party system than 
the fact that North’s scheme was contemptuously condemned by the 
Opposition, instead of being treated as a genuine though ineffectual 
attempt at a pacific solution. 

■\yhi1e Parliament was discussing suggestions for compromise, the 
colonists had taken steps which effectually jendered all such solutions 
impossible. Gage, alarmed by the tone of the Suffolk resolution, refused 
to call together the Massachusetts Assembly ;• butt an elective Cangress, 
constituted* precisely as the Assembly would Have been, met at S&lgm 
(October 5, 1774). That its members should pass resolutions Severely 
denouncing the policy of '^he pritish government was a matter of course. 
They also protested against the preparations which Gage was making 
for fortifying Boston against an invasion from the mainland. They 
took steps for raising public funds, for providing fire-arms and military 
supplies, and for securing the alliance of the Indians. Outside the 
Congresg af reign of terror had been organised, under jirhich all who- 
ventured to express a»y>ap^iioval of the British government were liable 
to brutal and humiliating punishments. * 

Massachusetts, though still first, was no longer alone in, its display 
of overt disaffection. There was hardly a colony in which British 
authority was not openly challenged. *In New Hampshire a. mpb seized 
the whole supply of arras and ammunition stored in the fort.* In Rhode 
Island the governor and the Assembly in conjunction, and in direct 
contravention of an order from the British government, took steps to 
prevent such cannon as there were in the colony from coming into the 
hands of British officers, and further proceeded to raise* and arm troops. 
In Connecticut the Assembly appointed officers for the militia, and 
enfoi-ced regular drills by fines -for non-attendance. In Maryland a 
convention had pledged the colony to resist any attempt by the 
British government to carry out the recent Acts in any colony and 
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had recommended in general terms the organisation and arming of the 
militia. 

The conditions of life in the southern colonies made it imposifible 
for public opinion to express itself with the same promptness and 
uniformity as in New England, or for a majority to force its will on 
a minority with equal effectiveness.* But in her resentment of admini- 
strative iriterfelence, and* especially of financial interference, Virginia 
was not one whit behind New .England. Moreover the governor 
of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, had irijjtated the colonjsts by tvhat they 
regarded as his half-hearted condhct in regard to a campaign against 
the Indians in the summer of 1774. Virginia too had yet another 
grievance against the British goverament. Many ofrthe best and wisest 
men in the colony, Henry among them, were becoming keenly alive 
to the social and economical evils of slavery, evils clearly seen and 
denounced somewhat later by Washington and Jefferson. In 1772 an 
address on this subject was presented to the Crown. The* British 
government unhappily showed no desire to co-operate with the colonists 
in the endeavour to check the evil. In Patrick Henry, Virginia had a 
leader who could at once inspire and organise. As a speaker he con- 
stantly pressed his rhetoric to the verge of extravagance, yet never lost 
his grasp of concrete fapts. Behind the appeal to sentiment there 
was always some definite incitement to action. The speech which he 
addreseed to the Virginian Convention in March, 1775, was virtuaDy 
a declaration of ariped Rebellion. He proposed that a forc4 should be 
raised, *not as a mere measure of precaution or in any hopes of securing 
better terms by a show of resistance, but bpcause, in bis own woids, “ we 
must fight.” ‘ 

Three colonies alone. New York, Georgia, and North Carolina, were 
exempted from the punitive measures of I.A>rd North’s government. The 
poverty and barbarism of North Carolina and Georgia made their adhe- 
sion a matter pf no g) <3at moment to either side., But, if GteaJ; Britain 
could hold New York with Its wealth, it^ nobie harbour, its central 
position, and its command' of the Hudson, the cause of colonial resistance 
would b§ seriously crippled. There had always been a lack of strong 
corporate feeling among the people of New^York ; and in no colony had 
habits of luxivry and love of wealth taken so firm a hold. The Assembly 
of New York refused in 1774 to be led by the action of Congress, or to 
acknowledge the services of the delegates there, and declined to elect 
delegates for the next Congress. The adjacent colonies. New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania, had accepted the resolutions of the Congress, and had 
thus put themseives outside tfie pale of exemption. Pennsylvania indeed 
might be regarded as specially guilty, since the Congress had met within 
her boundaries. Yet that old Quaker^spirit which, coupled with meaner 
motives, had repeatedly held back Pennsylvania and New Jersey from 
military co-operation, was still at work. Thus it seemed as if, in the 
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struggle which was now inevitable, the whole territory between the 

Hudson and the Chesapeake might be a stronghold of British authority. 

*It would be rash to assume that at this stage the disaffected were 
the majority even in those colonies which were foremost in opposition. 
But it is clear that they had that ^cendancy of will afid that superior 
form of organisation, which enable, if they do not entitle, a section to 
speak in th§ name of the wWe community. ‘This was |)lainly shown by 
the reception given tto Lord North’s scheme^ of conciliation. It was 
duly subhiitted to the various (y}lonial assemblies: not one of them 
showed any inclination to accept it*favourably. 

But by the time when North’s propoS&ls reached America, even if the 
other colonies had«bcen willing to receive them favourabfy, the ^tion of 
Massachusetts had whblly altered the situation. On February 26, 177 5, 
Gage sent out a party to seize some cannon at Salem. It was needful 
for the troops to cross a drawbxndge. The country people assembled 
and held the bridge against tb<; troops, and scuttled the only boat 
available. At length, persuaded by a peace-loving clergyman, the crowd 
gave way and allowed the bridge to be lowered ; but it was then too 
late in the day for the troops to follow up their attempt. Nearly two 
months passed without any overt act of hostility. On April 19 Gage, 
hearing that the colonists had collected a Jarge supply of arms and 
ammunition at Concord, twenty miles from Boston, sent out two 
detachments, making 1800 men in all, under tlie command df Lord 
Percy, to Capture these stores. The arrangements, of the colonists for 
spreading an alarm through the colony, on learning the movements 
of the royal troops, werh thoroughly well-org{^niscd and effective. At 
Lexington, about eight miles short of Concord, the ’soldiers found an 
armed force drawn up to resist them. A skirmish followed, after which 
the provincials fell back and dispersed, but resumed the attack nearer 
Concord. One British detachment, however, kept the enemy in check," 
while the others destroyed the stores. This they accomplished, but they 
had immediately to eifdure ^mother vigorous attack. As Percy marched 
back to Boston, armed provincials kept pouring in from all pai’ts of the 
country, taking their places with that readiness and unpremeditated 
discipliixe which was largely fhe secret of the American success through- 
out the war. Hot and weary,* the dieavily accoutred regulars toiled 
along the road, harassed by an incessant fire from houses, walls and 
hedgerows, and, when they reached Boston at sunset, they had lost 
66 killed, and 185 wounded. The provincial loss was estimated at 
about 50 killed and somewhat fewer wounded. 

A few days later the colonists struck another blow even more 
decisive in its immediate effect. A party of volunteers numbering 
about 160, wijthout any sort of ’foriyal ^commission, though not with- 
out the knowledge and approval of the government of Connecticut, 
succeeded in surprising the strong and well-armed fortress of Ticonderoga, 
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the key to Canada, won at heavy post from the French. This was 
followed immediately by the capture of the small subsidiary post of 
Crown Point. 

Before the news of any of these reverses had reached England the 
Ministry, alarmed by Gage’s reports^ had taken steps to strengthen their 
military position at Boston. Gage was superseded by Sir William 
Howe, who took out with 'him reinforcements bringing his whole com- 
mand up to 10,000 men., Howe and his troops reached Boston about 
the middle of May, 1775. By that tinr.e the second Continental’ Congress 
was in session at Philadelphia. Their treatment of North’s proposals is 
an effective answer to those whb speak of the colonists as loyal and , sub- 
missive subjects, goaded into rebellion by a Ministry “ivho turned a deaf 
ear to every reasonable complaint. The task of* drafting a reply was 
entrusted to Thomas Jefferson, a young Virginian, who was perhaps more 
than any other of the popular leaders under the dominion of abstract 
beliefs in the rights of man. His answer was a rhetorical onslaught on 
the British government, calculated to fill with despair any one who had 
any real desire for compromise and peace. To assert any right of taxa- 
tion was “ to leave us without anything we can call propei*ty.” Not one 
word was said of the many provocations received by the mother-country. 
The isolated and iiTesponsible utterance of a half-mad country member. 
Van, who said of Massachusetts “ Delenda est Carthago^' was quoted as 
expres^g the sentiments‘’of the Ministry. On that principle it might 
har/e been argued that the American Congress had not merely condoned 
but advocated armed rebellion a hundred times over. It may weU be 
that North’s scheme, as, it stood, did nob offer any practical solution. 
But at least it olfered a basis for negotiation. The best justification 
that can be offered for the action of the colonists no doubt lay in the 
character and antecedents of the King himself. colonists might 

feel, much as the Parliamentarians felt respecting Charles I, that the 
‘royal conception of public morality and of the relations between sovereign 
and subject made negotiations impossible. It was in this spirit that 
Congress drew up vehement and rhetorical appeals for sympathy and 
support, addressed to the people of Ireland and of Jamaica. To make a 
general attack on the whole fabric of the British empire was virtually to 
declare that all desire for reconcilkition Vas at an end. 

One incident of the Congress was thoroughly characteristic of the 
temper shown on each side, of the desire of the rebels to comply, with, so 
far as possible, and to utilise constitutional forms, and the ineptitude 
of the loyalists in letting slip opportunities of pi'otest and resistance. 
When Congress met, one representative appeared from Georgia, elected 
not by any representative convention of the colony, but by one parish. 
Congress, after considering his claim *to membership, decided that he 
might attend and take part in the deliberations, but might not have 
any voice in the decisions. Georgia plainly was not unanimous. Yet 
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we can trace no attempt by the loyal party to protest or to organise any 
opposition to Congress. 

‘The great work of the Second Congi'ess was the raising of a conti- 
nental army. The Congress boldly announced the existence of some kind 
of confederation. The colonies were spoken of in formal re^lutions as 
" united ” and “ confederated.” But the nature of the federal tie and 
the machinery which was to give it effect were left wholly undetermined. 
No doubt the Congress was wise in taking that course. Time urgently 
needed ft)r other, purposes would ^have been ftl-occupied in debatihg on 
the form of a federal union. The Cbnvention of Massachusetts took an 
important practical step by placing thfc forces of that colony under 
Congress', and thijs forming the nucleus of a continental arnfy. This 
was supplemented b}* raising further troops. Pay was provided for by 
the issue of bills of credit to be redeemed by the twelve colonics, exclu- 
sive of Georgia. What amount was to be redeemed by each colony 
individually, and when such Redemption was to take place, were 
questions left open for the present. The tendency to independent and 
disconnected military operations was kept in check by an order that no 
colony was on its own responsibility to attempt any operations against 
Canada. 

But by far the most important act of Congress in its immediate and 
even more in its ultimate results was the choice of Washington as 
coramander-in-chief. That choice was no doul^t in a great ^neasure 
determined by considerations other than person&l fitness. If the soifthem* 
colonies were to take their full share of interest in the sti’ugglh, it was 
clear that it must not ^e l^ft to a New England army under a New 
England general. But we may be sure that the choice, desirable in 
itself, of a southern general, was made much easier by the presence 
of a southern candidate so specially fitted for thp post as Washmgton. 
Not indeed that his fitness was or could be as yet fully revealed? 
lutelligenhe and public spii'it, untiring energy and industry, a fair 
share of technical military skill, and ctmrage almost dangerous in its 
recklessness — all these were no doubt perceifed by those who appointed 
Washington. What they could not have foreseen was the paj;ience witli 
which a man of clear vision, heroic bravery, and intense directness, bore 
with fools and laggards an3 intriguep ; and the disinterpste^ self-devo- 
tion which called out all that was noblest in the natioilhl character, 
which shamed selfish men into a semblance of patriotism and factious 
men into a semblance of union. Still less could it have been foreseen 
that, in choosing a military chief. Congress was training up for the 
country that civil leader, without who^e aid an effective constitution 
would scarcely have been attained. 

While Congress was sitting,* the^ troops whom Washington was to 
command had taken the first step in the transition from an undisciplined 
mob to a seasoned army. To understand the battle of Bunker Hill it is 
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necessary to know the physical changes which Boston and Charlestown 
have passed through. Each at the tiriie of the Revolution was separated 
from the mainland by a narrow isthmus which could easily be defendfed. 
Successive reclamations from the sea have widened each isthmus to many 
times its original dimensions ; and Boston Neck has to be sought for 
imbedded amid streets and houses. Bunker Hill, too, has been lowered, 
and no longer commands the surrounding ground as it formerly did. 

Gage had effectually guarded Boston Neck. Bpt so completely was 
the town dominated by Blinker Hill that the occupation of that height 
was absolutely necessary to the safety gf the town. Trticre had now 
gathered together on the mainland a large force of men, whom the 
Massachvsetts Convention had placed under the con^jnand of Artemas 
Ward. He was old and inactive, and it was probably well for the 
colonists that their laxity of discipline allowed his younger and more 
vigorous subordinates a large share of initiative. On June 16, 1775, 
the Americans learnt that it was the intention of the enemy to secure 
Bimker Hill. Thereupon a force of cotonists crossed Charlestown Neck 
under cover of night, and threw up a redoubt about a foot high on the 
summit of the hill. The weak and, as it ultimately proved, fatal featiu-c 
of the defence was the inadequate supply of powder. Bayonets, it 
hai’dly need be said, formed no part of the American equipment, nor 
could untrained men have used them. Two methods of dislodging the 
enemy from the hill #ere, open to the British. They might make a 
^ direct attack from the east, or they might endeavour to cut* the cotti- 
muhicati'ons connecting the advanced force on Bunker Hill with the 
main body on the mainland ; but the latter course would have exposed 
them to an attack on edch flank, and on one from a largely superior 
force. Probably the safest method would have been to rake the Neck by 
a fire of gun-boats on^each side, while the artillery ’In the town played 
on the hill. 

The British commanders, hoAvever, probably imderrating the tenacity 
of their opponefits and their skill as marksmen, decided to dislodge them 
by a direct attack. About mid-day on June 17 Howe landed on Charles- 
town peninsula with about 1600 men. After measuring the strength 
of his enemy, he sent back for reinforcements ; and these brought his 
whole force up to about 2200, witl^whicb he‘‘ proceeded to attack. The 
British force* were encumbered by the standing hay through which they 
had to march, and by their ponderous accoutrements. Twice they 
climbed the hill, and twice they fell back before the fire of their oppo- 
nents. Officer after officer fell ; and Howe, who himself led the attack, 
was left alone near the enemy’s works. A third time, leaving their 
knapsacks behind, the British* troops renewed the attack. Had* the 
Americans been supplied with powder, it is hard to say how the day 
might have ended. As it was therd' was no course open to the colonists 
*but retreat. With raw troops a retreat usually becomes a rout. In 
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this case the Bntish were too much exhausted to press the enemy 
effectually ; and the main body of the provincials, on whom the defenders 
rAreated, were close at hand. But they were harassed in their passage 
of the Neck by a flanking fire ; and that they should have crossed it in 
good order is no slight proof of their instinctive discipline and self- 
control. 

The British loss was reckoned at 226 kiiled, and 828 wounded ; the 
American at 150 kiljied, and 300 wounded. Gage was under no delusion 
as to the lessons^ to be learnt from the battW His letter to the Secretary 
of State a we8k later contained tliesft words : “ The rebels are shown not 
to be the disorderly rabble too many have supposed. In all their wars 
agSinst the Frentjn they have showed no such conduct *and petseverance 
as they do now.” 

Next to Massachusetts, Virginia had been the chief stronghold of 
disaffection, and it was now the next colony to take up arms. The 
govenlor, Dunmore, had lately ^increased his unpopularity by reporting 
to the home government that the disaffection of the colony was largely 
due to the financial embarrassments of the planters. He had also, as a 
measure of precaution, removed the gunpowder from the public magazine 
at Williamsburg and placed it on shipboard. With Henry and his allies 
openly inciting to violence, and with other colonies in arms, this was no 
more than a needful measure of precaution ; yet it was treated by the 
Assembly as an act of high-handed tyranny, la June, 1775, Uunmore, 
finding that the Assembly refused even to corlsider North’s schemb,,anch 
learning that Henry was in the field at the head of a large arnfed foi’ce, 
withdrew from AVilliamsburg. After some disputes with the rebels, he' 
set up the royal standard, proclaimed martial law and promised liberty 
to any slaves who would join him. Finally, on December 8, he dispatched 
a force against the •rebels, which was repulsed. He then went on ship- 
board. After some desultory operations, in which the town of Norfolk 
was burrft and much injury inflicted on the river-s^de plantations, 
Dunmore and his foliowers sailed to Ne\» York. For the destruction of 
property it is clear that both sides were in sf measure to blame ; but, in 
the existing state of opinion, it was certain that the whole discredit of it 
would fall on Dunmore and the British government. A somewhat 
similar incident took place in*New JEngland in the following October. 
A British vessel boinbai-ded and wholly destroyed the town *of Falmouth, 
on the coast of Maine. In the two Carolinas the symptoms of rebellion 
were so alarming that the goveruoi’s of both provinces took refuge on 
British ships. 

We have already seen how the unauthorised action of a party of 
volunteers had placed the Americans in a position for a successful attack 
on Canada. The expediency of such measures might be doubted. If 
there was any hope of a peaceful solution still left, that hope must be. 
seriously impaired, if not destroyed, by such an attack. In theory, no 
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doubt, an invasion may be merely a necessary measure of defensive 
policy. The recognition of the New' England forces as a continental 
army and the appointment of a commander-in-chief were virtuaKy 
declarations of war; and there was no essential difference between 
fighting in, Massachusetts and fighting on the St Lawrence. But to the 
ordinary man taking obvious and su{)erficial views, Bunker Hill would 
seem no more than resistance to local tyranny. It was practically 
certain that very few of those who wished to see Gre^it Britain retain- her 
sovereignty over the colonies in any form would continue their sympathy 
after British territory had been invaded. On the other hadd, the leaders 
of the rebellion might well feelo that the sooner the colonies were com- 
mitted descisivelyrand irrevocably, the better ; and thajt a bold policy of 
aggression would be the most likely means of winning foreign support. 

Yet the whole of their past history might well have warned the 
colonists of the magnitude of the task they were undertaking. It was 
no light matter to maintain commmucations and to arrange for siipplies 
in such a country as that which separated the colonies from lie St 
Lawrence. This difficulty was increased by the fact that the invasion 
was to be made by two separate forces starting from widely separated 
bases. The main body was to atlvance from Ticonderoga, capture 
Montreal and then descend to Quebec. This force, numbering 2400 
men, was under the command of Richard Montgomery, a retired British 
officer, of great coura^ and personal attractiveness of character. He 
thad^ served in the late Var against France in Canada, and, having 
married native of New York, regarded himself as an adopted son of 
that colony. , 

A smaller subsidiary force, 1100 in number, was to undertake the far 
more difficult task of following the Kennebec, then crossing the water- 
shed and striking the. upper waters of a stream which ran northward 
ftito the St Lawrence. Tbis involved a march through more than two 
hundred miles ^of foi est, where no supplies could be obtffin^d and 
transport was a matter of great difficulty. This.yerce was placed under 
the command of Benedict Arnold of New York, who had already done 
good servi^p ps a volunteer in the capture of an English vessel on Lake 
Champlain ; and probably no leader could have been found better fitted 
to inspire .men, engaged in a desperate enterprise with fearlessness and 
confidence. * 

In September, 1776, the invasion was commenced. Everything went 
well for a while with Montgomery’s force. The frontier forts of Chamblee 
and St John’s, inadequately supplied and garrisoned, made' but little 
resistance ; and after their fall the British commander thought it prudent 
to evacuate Montreal. As might have been foreseen, the real difficulty 
lay with the eastern branch of the expedition. It did not start till 
the middle of September, and thus all the hardships and difficulties 
of the march were greatly increased. Moreover, the only means of 
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communicating with Montgomery was by Indian runners; and, either 
through their faithlessness or their blundering, the messages came into 
the hands of the British. 

But few of the British commanders passed through the war without 
reputations for soldiership more or less impaired. Among these few 
was General, afterwards Sir Guy, Carleton, who was at this time 
Governor, of Canada. Ihat the American invasion failed was largely 
due to the promptness and energy with which he used the scanty 
military resoiu-qps at his disposal, and perhaps more to the diplomatic 
tact with which he secured the loyalty of the Canadians. Warned of 
Arnold’s presence by an intercepted nfessage, he at once took vigorous 
measures; and, fvhen the two American generals met on December 1 
liefore Quebec, the 4;own was in a good state of defence. Death and 
defections had reduced .Arnold’s force to 600. One New England 
regiment had deliberately turned back, if not with the approval of 
their ’officers, at least without, any attempt at control; but we should 
perhaps rather praise the spirit of those who persevered through such 
hardships than blame those who failed. Montgomery had been com- 
pelled to distribute the greater part of his own troops as garrisons 
in . the forts that he had taken ; and thus the force at his disposal 
numbered only 900. To have brought up siege artillery would have 
been impossible: the only chance of success lay in a surprise or an 
insurrection on the part of sympathetic «nh£^itants. Carleton had 
baffled both these hopes. Small-pox broke 'out among the Aih^ican 
troops; and some of the New England soldiers, whose period ‘of enlist- 
ment was to be over at tlye end of the yea^ declared that they would 
not stay a day beyond their term. Small though tltfe chances of success 
seemed, yet an assault was made, in which Montgomery was killed and 
Arnold severely bounded: The attack failed, but Arnold did not 
withdraw. He received some small reinforcements; and the garrisOn 
were ijorilent to remijin on the defensive. At length Jhe evacuation of 
Boston by tbe Briipish s^t at liberty i portion of the besieging army; 
and Arnold received substantial additions <b his force. But it was too 
late. The ice had melted on the St Lawrence; a British, ijpet was able 
to come to the relief of the town ; and in June, 1776, the invading force 
withdrew, fighting in its retreat moip than one unsuccessful engagement. 

In . another and a more important quarter the Americans fared 
better. During the autumn and winter of 1776 the English army pent 
up in Boston suffered great hardships. Not only did the besieging force 
effectively cut them off from the mainland, but no adequate steps were 
taken to protect the vessels that shoqld have broifght their supplies. 
Whale-boats, manned by the bold and dexterous seamen trained in the 
American fisheries, watched the harbour, and were suffered through the 
supineness of the British government to be masters of the sea. Dispirited 
and weakened by want of food and by disease, the garrison was unable 
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to make effective sallies ; and Washington was left in peace to drill his 
raw levies into adequate soldiership. Then, as throughout the war, his 
difficulty was to retain his civilian troops, eager to return to their farms 
or business the moment that the period contracted for had expired. 
Another eyjl from which the American army suffered was lack of 
ammunition. Nevertheless Washington succeeded, early in March, 1776, 
in occupying the heights to the south-west of the town, whence he was 
able to carry on a bombardment to. which the British could make no 
effective reply. After enduring this for a fortnight, Howe decided to 
evacuate the town. He was able to provide a sufficiency of transports 
to carry off his army together 'with those inhabitants who, by their 
loyalty to the British cause, had incurred the vengeance of their 
countrymen. The British fleet, though it had notr>been able to check 
the isolated operations of American whale-boajts, succeeded in guarding 
Howe’s transports, which reached Halifax unmolested. 

In England the friends of the colonjsts were still fighting a losing 
and, as it must now have seemed, a hopeless cause. In August, 1775, the 
delegates from Congress had reached England, armed with a petition or, 
as it might be more fitly called, a remonstrance, addressed to the King. 
It was hardly a matter for complaint if the Ministry refused to receive 
a petition from subjects wl^o were actually raising troops against the 
Crown and countenancing men who had fired on the King’s soldiers. 
Complaint at least did not fitly lie in the mouth of Congress, after their 
own fefusal to consider seriously North’s scheme of conciliation. 

On October 26 Parliament met; and the colonial policy of the 
Ministry was set forth in the King’s speech. Tq' the general announce- 
ment that the cololiists would be dealt with vigorously as rebels was 
added the statement that it was intended to procure foreign troops to 
act against them. When that took the form of a definite ministerial 
pfoposal, it at once met with protest; and, when the news reached 
America, it did rguch to exasperate the colonists and confirm th'eir.spirit 
of resistance. Indeed among the many errors Qommitted by the English 
government in the prosecution of the war there was hardly any more, 
harmful thaji the hiring of Hessian troops. It emphasised the fact that 
Englishmen no longer looked upon the colonists as fellow-subjects; while 
the anger Qjiused by the misconduct of which some of the Germans 
were guilty, ahd the discredit which was thus brought on our army, far 
more than outweighed their military services. 

Undeterred by the failures of the previous session, the friends of 
America still strove against the policy of the government. Burke in the 
House of Commons proposed q bill embodying a compromise. The 
formal question of the right to tax was not to be touched upon. In 
practice the right was to be abandpned, but commercial duties might 
be levied, the application of the proceeds being left to each individual 
colony. All the measures complained of by the Americans were to be 
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repealed, and an act of amnesty passed. In the House of Lords, 
Grafton, who had now left the’ Ministry, proposed that the colonists 
^ould be invited to embody their grievances in a petition, and that 
such petition should be considered by Parliament. It was not difficult 
for the supporters of the government to point out the evil of negotiating 
with armed rebels, and of condoning attacks on the King's troops and 
such an outrage as the Boston tea riot; and the government majority 
was too strong and solid to give either Grafton or Burke a chance of 
success! , ^ 

The beginning of 1776 saw the*area of war extended to the southern 
provinces. In North Carolina both* the governor, Martin, and the 
Convention of tjie colony raised troops. Apparently»the object of the 
loyalists was to get possession of Wilmington, the chief city of the colony. 
On their way thither they were intercepted and defeated. In South 
Carolina the British cause fared no better. After the evacuation of 
Bostdn, General Clinton was instructed to take such measures as might 
seem expedient to advance the British cause in the south. It would 
have been a severe blow to the commerce and resources of the south if 
he could have obtained control over Charleston harbour. To do that 
it was necessary to get possession of Sullivan’s Island, which commands 
the harbom: on the south. The swampy character of the soil made 
a land-attack impossible. On June 28 a squadron of eight sail 
commenced a bombardment of the island. *1110 fire produced «o effect : 
one ship ran ashore and was burnt to prevent the enemy ^qfting 
possession of her; and the attack was abandoned. * 

In May, 1776, the third^ Congress met at Philadelphia. Only a super- 
stitious reverence for forms could any longer withhold the Americans 
from throwing off* that allegiance which they had practically reduced 
to a nullity. Thfe situation was hot only angmalous but practically 
inconvenient. Congress was in its nature a transitory body, incapaMe 
of makiifg any permanent contract, or of issuing any perjjianent command. 
We may be sure to® .that such astute ^d far-sighted men as Franklin 
and Samuel Adams had present to their nfinds the necessity of foreign 
alliances ; and for these a permanent government was ,a^^ absolutely 
requisite condition. Moreover a new influence was at work, by which 
colonial sentiment was no\ nuarely reconciled to separation Jbut eagerly 
impelled towards it. Hitherto none but a few specially clear-minded 
and far-sighted men entertained more than a sense of isolated grievances 
and a vague desire for some relaxation of British control. The publi- 
cation of Common Sense (1776) by Thomas Paine did much to give 
definiteness to these vague aspirations.. 

The instinctive conservatism of Englishmen did something to delay 
the result, but it was inevitable, "[nie^strength of the nationalist party 
lay largely in the fact that the moderate men had no ideal, at once 
definite, practicable and satisfactory, wherewith to confront the scheme 
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of independence. Accordingly, on July 4, 1776, Congress passed the 
resolution which made the colonies independent communities, issuing 
at the same time the well-known Declaration of Independence. K we 
regard the Declaration as the assertion of an abstract political theory, 
criticism and condemnation are easy. It sets out with a general proposi- 
tion so vague as to be practically useless. The doctrine of equality 
of men, unless it be qualified and conditioned by full reference to 
special circumstance, is either a barren truism or, a delusion. -But, 
though this limitation is not explicitly stated, it is present. We must 
judge the opening sentence with reierenco to what follows and to the 
actual facts present in the minds -of those who drafted it. That sentence 
is little niore than a formal preamble to what follows, namely to the 
statement of the wrongs which the colonists had* suffered from their 
sovereign. No one now would accept that statement as a fair historical 
account of what had happened. Of the eighteen heads of indictment, 
each beginning “ he has,” there is hardly one which does not demand 
some modification or admit of some palliative. That part of the 
Declaration must be looked on as a criminal indictment drawn by an 
advocate, with just that lack of scruple which advocacy is generally held 
to justify. And though the assertion of human equality may have .no 
exact or scientific basis, yet, it is a de.scription roughly correct of the 
theory which underlay the political life of the colonies, and which had 
been gradually separawng -them from the mother-country. In the 
Decl^ifation of Independence that democratic system which had gradually, 
through 'force of circumstances, established itself in the colonies was 
blended with that element of sentiment, rhetoi4cally expressed, which 
was needed if democracy was to be the quickening principle of a great 
popular movement. 

We may revei-se this view, and say that the sentimental and rhetorical 
ebneeption of democracy lost its dangem when it could embody itself in 
familiar and fi\\ly te.sted habits of action. When the teaching of 
Rousseau found its way to America, it was ,used,‘-not in attempts to 
create a new heaven or a nfew earth, but to give the dignity of idealism 
mid the attraction of romance to practical canons of conduct which had 
lieen slowly developing under the pressure of, outward events. A little 
later we meet that principle in thenOld World emancipated from the.se 
safeguards. Its expectations are no longer steadied by contact with 
historical facts, and it may at any moment become the stock-in-trade of 
charlatans or the ignis fatum of dreamers. Tlie ideal of liberty and 
equalit)' recovers its value when it passes out of the ai*ea of abstract 
propositions and becomes a standard of perfection whereby to measure 
actual forms and institutions which have their origin not in theory but 
in history. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE DECLARATION’ OF INDEPENDENCE. 

( 1761 — 1776 .) 

The struggle between .Great Britain and her colonies in America, 
after it had become acute, and the struggle which followed, over the 
form «Jf government of the Ainfrican States, after the War of Independ- 
ence, concerned one and the same thing, the theory, in public and 
private relations, of legal right ; the popular name for which, both in 
England and America, was liberty or freedom. It is proper to put 
aside, as declamatory, the violence of the few on the one side who flouted 
the idea that the colonies or colonists had^ “ rights ” against the State 
which made them, and of the many on the other who profaned the name 
of liberty or used it in ignorance ; and them it will be found that both 
sides to the struggle, and all sides, sooner or’ later, came to agreft ypon 
the question at issue. Every argument, finally, as the struggleVent on, 
planted itself in legal right. ^ Whether the quption was of the issuance 
of “writs of assistance,” or of the extension of admiftilty jurisdiction, or 
of the general powers of Parliament over the colonies — whether it was 
one of private or ptiblic right — it was in reality a,question of legal right. 
Right according to English law is a train of light — running through 
the wholt dark time of trouble and anxiety — by Ai^ich both sides 
professed to be led.* . 

The general meaning too of legal right ^as agreed upon by most of 
the leaders and thinkers, on both sides of the Atlantic. Ajtqpricans had 
learned from England that legal right exists where States and men have 
and hold their own without unjust interruption, and where„in time of 
need, one must yield to another, but no further than ifeed requires; 
which is but saying that legal right exists where equal rights prevail. 
This was the common law of England, which was the “birthright” of 
Americans. If the teaching that legal right imports equality before the 
law had not, by the middle of the eighteenth ceirtury, come to be 
universal in England, it was at any rate the general teaching of the 
Courts, of Parliament, and of* jurjsts^ there. It had long been the 
prevailing idea in America, as doctrine; it became universal as law,, 
from the War of Independence. Indeed the few Englishmen who 
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declared that colonies had no “rights” against the parent-State, probably 
held that language, where it was not mere declamation or violence, upon 
the very footing that rights, in the English legal sense, imported 
equality; and the equality of the colonies with England was of the 
very substance of what they denied. And as for that, if rights in 
the sense of equality meant the equality just named, most Englishmen 
and many Americans, perhtqjs a majority of Americans, even at the time 
of the Declaration of Independence, held the same view. It was -never 
contended in America that the colonies had equal rights, in tire largest 
sense, with England. Such a contention would have l)een false and 
silly. It was legal right, as the}’ understood the term, rather than equal 
rights with England, that they were contending for. , 

There was however a plain sense in which the Whigs (if not the 
loyalists) of the colonies contended for equality with the mother-State, 
even in matters in which they admitted their subordination. Legal 
right, in the sense of equality, was consistent, they said, with a certain 
degree of subordination. Nothing was more familiar to lawyers and 
jurists, not to speak of philosophers, than the idea of subordination in 
equality, nay, of subordination as necessary to equality in the social 
organism of the State. Evil besets mankind; rights are constantly 
being invaded ; and the breach must be made good, if equality is to 
be kept up. But the redress of broken rights may bring hardship 
upon inpocent men ; stud so may the ordinary exercise of legal rights, 
(«s distinguished from th6 redress of broken rights; still innocent men 
must yitld, they must suffer, just so much as in reason is necessary 
'‘for redress of the wrong; otherwise there could be no equality, and 
legal right would be only a name. All this was familiar enough ; and it 
was virtually applied by most of the ^Vhigs to the relation of the colonies 
to Great Britain. The colonies, consistently with liaving legal rights 
sigainst Great Britain, must yield to demands for redress — of one colony 
jfor instance, against nnother ; they must yield to Great Britain, \jhere it 
was reasonably necessary to do '’so to enable Greaii Britain to maintain 
her rights. All this was 'considered sound theory ; but most Ameri- 
cans, who opposed the English Ministry, took their stand there. Further 
they would not go ; there legal right on the one side met legal right on 
the other the^'e, at the line of meeting, the colonies stood upon equality 
with the mother-State. “ The theory is just, and time will establish it,” 
said the Maryland jurist Dulany, a man of ability and moderation. 

The real question therefore was whether the English and American 
doctrine of legal right, in the sense of equality in subordination, should 
be applied to the relation of England to the colonies. America held 
that it should ; England denied and refused, and separation followed. 

Three classes of complaint weip made against Great Britain by the 
.colonies, namely ; 

1. Abuse of authority ; the authority of government admitted, that 
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authority had been unduly exercised in the issuance of general “writs of 
assistance," in prohibiting and breaking up “assemblies,” in suspending 
anfl refusing assent to acts of legislation, in laying unduly burdensome 
restrictions upon trade, and in other things. 

2. Discriminating legislation; passing by the question of the 
general powers of Parliament ovei' the colonies, Parliament had lately 
extended admiralty jurisdi<ition in America (>rer matters not within it in 
England, and had proposed to deprive Americans accused of treason of 
the right to be tfied by a jury of the vicinaget * 

S. Interference in the affairs of the colonies under claim of universal 
authority, “ in all cases whatsoever." 

’Phese topics tjover the American theory, at the time, of*the true 
relation of the colonios to the mother-State. Let us take them in order. 

(i) Abuse of Authority. 

The acute stage in the troubles between England and the colonies 
began, it may fairly enough for the present purpose be said, with a 
cause in Court touching private right. In the February term, 1761, of 
the Superior Court of Massachusetts Bay, application was made by 
Charles Paxton, Surveyor and Searcher of the Port of Boston, and by 
other officers of the customs, for a renewal of certain re^^nue p-ocess 
called the writ of assistance or “ assistants.^ TJliis was King’s debtor 
proce.ss of» the Court of Exchequer in Englahd. The writ had* been* 
framed under statutes of the reign of Charles II, passed* in aid 
of the officers of revenue; which legislation had by statute of the* 
reign of William III 1been extended to Almerica.* The writ was 
addressed to all justices of the peace, sheriffs, constables, and other 
officers and subjects* of the King, Reciting the sj;atutes and the juris- 
diction of the Superior Court, the writs now asked for declared, in 
substance,*that the officer serving the process had power to enter any 
ship, bottom boat, «jpr. other vessel, and any shop, house, warehouse, 
hostelry or other place wfiatsoever, to mak« diligent search into any 
trunk, chest, pack, case, truss or any other parcel or package whatsoever, 
for any goods, wares, or merchandise prohibited to be imported or 
exported, or whereof the ctistiyns o;^ other duties had pot ^en duly 
paid, and to seize the same to his Majesty’s use. It then* commanded 
the persons addressed to permit the revenue officers, by night and by 
day, to enter any ship, boat, or other vessel, within or coming to the 
port of Boston or places pertaining thereto, to search and oversee, and 
strictly to examine, the persons therein touching the premises, and also, 
in the daytime, to enter the vaults, cellars, warehouses, shops, and other 
places where any prohibited goods, wares and merchandise, or any goods, 
wares and merchandise for which the customs or other duties had not 
been duly paid, lay concealed or were suspected to be concealed ; that 
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they inspect and oversee and search for the said goods, wares and 
merchandise ; and that they, from time to time, be aiding, assisting and 
helping the revenue officers in the execution of the process. The process 
(which was against goods alone ; it did not authorise arrest of men) ran 
through the particular reign in which it was granted, and for six months 
afterwards. 

Writs of the kind had . been granted by Crown judges or governors 
before in Massachusetts, as the statement above mi|de, that the. applica- 
tion was for a renewal of process, implies; but former applications had 
not created excitement. Still the' use piade, or to be made, of the 
writs had not passed unnoticed; and now that, at the outset of the 
reign of •George- III, the old writs were about to expire, and new ones 
were asked for, to run of course indefinitely in time, the whole situation 
was at once changed. The public was aroused; it seemed indeed as if 
all the people of Massachusetts had become parties to the cause The 
merchants of Boston formally asked and obtained leave to be heard by 
counsel on the question whether the Crown really had the right, by law, 
to invade private premises, and to seize property, under process, not 
based on oath, which was not to name the premises or the property, or 
to allege any ground for supposing that an offence against the revenue 
laws had been committed. The case was argued twice. 

The ground taken for tAe petitioners is shown in the opening words 
of the petition; “theyfeanpot,” they allege, “fully exercise their offices in 
■ such*a manner as his Majesty’s service and the laws in such cas^s require, 
unfess your Honours, who are vested with the power of a Court of 
Elxchequer for this province, will please to grant,them ^vrits of assistants,” 
Gridley, who appeared for the petitioners, admitted that the writ of 
sissistance took away the common privileges of Englishmen ; but so did 
process in cases of crime ; officers might breqk and etiter houses to serve 
■process in common law cases of felony. The necessity of the case 
justified the writ. Smugglers would elude the law if they had notice, 
and govemmenl would lose its means of support.. Was not the revenue 
the sole support of fleets*, and armies abro^ and ministers at home F 
Could the nation be preserved without such help? Was not this a 
matter in^bitely more important than the punishment of thieves or even 
murderers? Indeed the power in question Was the same as that given by 
law of the province to treasurers for collecting taxes. Individuals must 
yield in such cases; the necessity of having public taxes and public 
revenues speedily collected was of much greater moment than the liljerty 
of individuals. 

In the course of the 'second hearing Gridley further argued that the 
wiit in question was a writ of assistants, not of assistance ; it was not 
intended to give greater power to offipers, but to provide a check upon 
them; they were to have assistants to watch them. They could not 
enter a house without the presence of the sheriff or some other civil 
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officer to have an eye over them; that would save the writ from 
objection. 

• Tliacher, who was with Otis for the merchants of Boston, contended 
that the Superior Court had solemnly disclaimed the authority of the 
English Coiui; of Exchequer. But assuming that the Coust had the 
power of the English Exchequer, fhere were many circumstances which 
made the English practice* an improper preAedent for this case. There 
the officers were swojm in Court, and were accoimtable to it — they were 
obliged to pass tjjeir accounts there weekly ; tbat was not the case'here. 
In the English Court too cases were* tried and tried finally; which was 
another difference. Again, the officers ftf the customs in England were 
offidbrs of the Exchequer, and could be punished corporally 'for mis- 
behaviour. No such * authority had been given to this Court by the 
statute under which alone, the petition was drawn. On the merits of 
the question, Thacher said that it was either a case in which the judges 
must afit, or it was one of discretion. The statutes did not support the 
first view ; as for the second, it could not be within the power of a judge, 
at discretion, to determine whether a man’s house should be broken open, 
any more than to determine, at discretion, whether a man should be 
hanged or not. 

'ITiachor’s argument did not touch the authority of Parliament ; his 
contention was, that the writs desired by the Crown officers were not 
authorized by the statutes of England. Thougb such writs were good 
there, they were invalid in America ; a dikinction made alsb , in ' 
Penusylvania by John Dickinson. • 

Otis argued against the very writ itself, ^t was an unlawful thing 
in very substance ; it was against the fundamental principles of law. A 
man’s house was his castle, a place privileged from officers of government 
in matters of debt tod civiV process of any kind,,including that of the 
Exchequer. Houses might, he admitted, be broken open to servff 
process of* felony, as Gridley had said; but that coul^ be done only* 
by special (as distinguished from generifi, indefinite) warrant, granted 
on oath, naming the house to be searched %s suspected, and alleging 
good grounds of suspicion. Let the officers now make oath aq^ get such 
special warrants, if they needed to break open houses ; that was what the 
Acts of Parliament meant ; th<jy did^not authorize these, general writs 
prayed for by the petitioners, * 

Referring to the precedents, admitted to be few, Otis argued that all 
precedents were subject to the principles of law. He q;uoted Lord 
Talbot, who had said from the bench: “I think it much better to stick 
to the known general rules than to follow any one particular precedent 
which may be founded upon reasons unknown to us.” The ai’gument 
thus far was consistent with the*ide^ that the statutes were sound; the 
statutes did not justify the writs in question ; the writ might have been 
framed by “some ignorant clerk of the Exchequer.” But Otis went 
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further ; if the writ was authorised by Act of Parliament, then the Act 
of Parliament itself was unauthorisec! — it was against the constitution 
and was void. “An Act of Parliament... in the very words of this 
petition... would be void.” 

Otis d'd not' deny the authority of Parliament over the general 
affairs of the colony. He had no occasion to do so now, even if he 
believed that Parliament hhd no such authority, for the question before 
the Court pertained to external trade, over which the authority of 
Parliament was not questioned. Bul^ even had it not been 'so, there 
would have been no difference; Otis held that Parliament had full 
authority to regulate the internal, as well as the external, affairs of the 
colonies. " His denial here of the constitutionality of “my Act of Parlia- 
ment which really should authorise these writs of assistance, was a denial 
of the validity of such a statute over America. 

The justices, four in number, or some of them, had doubts at the 
first hearing in regard to the practice in England ; but having meantime 
satisfied themselves on that point, they were on the second hearing unani- 
mously of opinion that the writ should be granted, and gave judgment 
accordingly. “The child Independence was bom on that occasion,” 
afterwards wrote an eager listener, who lived to be President of. tibe 
United States. 

How the matter ■^as looked upon at the time may be seen in the 
heated tolumns of th5 qeVspapers, in pamphlets, and especially in the 
action of the legislature of Massachusetts in the Febmary following the 
decision. At that time a bill was passed “for the better enabling the 
officers of his Majesty’s customs to cany the«A.ctS of trade into execution.” 
After a short preamble, ironically expressing the desire of the colony to 
assist his Majesty’s officers, the bill declared that upon application, on 
oath, to the Superior Court, or other Courts’ named, Iby an officer alleging 
that he had information of a breach of the revenue laws, and that he 
verily believed f»r knew such information to be triie, it shoulcf bp lawful 
for the Court, upon reducing sdeh oath to waiting,' with the name of the 
person informing and the‘jplace informed against, and not otherwise, to 
issue a writ'or warrant of assistance; the form of which followed. The 
governor rejected the bill ; afterwards, in a jetter to the Lords of Trade, 
sa 3 dng that “the intention of it v as to' take away from the officers the 
writ of assistance granted in pursuance of the Act of William 3,” and to 
substitute for it a writ “wholly inefficacious.” The governor adds, that 
the bill “was very popular,” and that he silenced all clamour by the 
manner in which he rejected it ; that this “ reduced the popular cry to a 
murmur only, which soon ceased,” and he believed there was “now a total 
end to this troublesome altercation about the custom house officers.” 
The business of issuing these writs now went on in Massachusetts, for 
some years, without effective resistance. 

Writs of assistance, not before in use elsewhere in the thirteen 
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colonies, now beg^ to spread. They appear in New Hampshire in 
1762, and in one or two other colonies a^r the passage of the Act 
of •George III, 1767, specifically giving jurisdiction to the Superior 
Courts of the several colonies to grant writs of assistance. They were 
thus granted in New York, refused in Pennsylvania, refused in Virginia 
as general writs, but granted as spetnal ones, and not granted or refused 
apparently in Connecticut, 'Rhode Island, Maryland, and other colonies. 

After the Declaration of Independence, State after State put into its 
constitution provisions against the issuance ctf general search warrants, 
of whatever kind; and one of.thb t«n amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, brought forward "and adopted at the beginning 
of the new government, followed the lead of the States.* This was only 
in conformity with thg general common law of England ; to which the 
granting of writs of assist^iiice in the English Exchequer itself was 
finally made conformable, in the year 1817. 

The* complaint that gatherings or assemblies of the people to consider 
supposed grievances against Great Britain had been prohibited and 
broken up by the government, and that legislation of the colonies had 
been suspended and denied assent, may be shortly disposed of. The 
complaint generally was of the abuse, not of the want, of authority; 
enough that it was abuse — it was therefore an invasion of legal right. 
Little if any attempt was made to find the boundary of authority. 
Indeed no bounds could be laid down; all that&ould be don^was to 
declare thajb Great Britain was invading the rights of her colonies. ‘The 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, in the autumn of 1774, referring 
particularly to the troubles in Massachusetts, acute as they were, could 
only say that assemblies had*been frequently dissolved, contrary to the 
rights of the people, when they were attempting to deliberate upon 
their grievances, and resolve that the people have a right peaceably 
to assemble, consider their grievances, and petition the King for redress^ 
and that all prosecutions, prohibitory proclamations and commitments 
in such cases were ille^l. The subject passed into the constitutions of 
the various States and into the first amcndmeiit to the Federal Constitu- 
tion ; but, so far as gatherings of the people were concerned, it was still 
impossible to use terras of definition of authority. The most that could 
be said was that “ The peopfe have a jight, in an orderly and peaceable 
manner, to assemble to consult upon the public good,” as thfe Massachu- 
setts Declaration of Rights put it. As for suspending legislation, that 
of course could be dealt with effectually, at a single blow. The power 
of suspending the laws, or the execution of the laws, ought never to be 
exercised but by the legislature, or by authority derived from it,” said 
the same Declaration of Rights ; and so in effect the constitutions of the 
States generally. The division of po^vers between the federal and the 
State governments prevented, it was thought, after much debate in the 
Constitutional Convention, the need or propriety of any declaration in 
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, the Federal Constitution in regard ti> suspending State legislation ; and 
the powers of the departments of federal government were so laid down 
as to make it unnecessary to declare that Congress alone could suspend 
federal laws. A single exception was made with regard to State legislation, 
such as there had been under the previous state of things, laying duties on 
imports ; duties were declared thereafter to be for the use of the United 
States, and the laws themselves to be subject to the control of Congress. 
As for the exercise of the power of veto, that was given to the governors 
by vajious, but not all. State constitutions, and to the President by the 
Constitution of the United States, under particular restrictions. 

The right of Great Britair, to regulate the external trade of the 
colonies was admitted. “ The sea is yoiu^s,” said Franklin to the House 
of Commons during the troubles over the Stamp ^ct; “you make it safe 
for navigation ; you keep it clear of pirates.^ You are therefore entitled 
to some toll or duty on merchandise carried through the seas, towards 
the expense.” “There are many things beyond the reach of our legisla- 
tures,” said Governor Hopkins; one was the commerce of the whole 
British empire collectively, and of each kingdom and colony as parts of it. 
The Continental Congress of 1774, putting it broadly, said “ From the 
necessity of the case and a regard to the mutual interests of Great 
Britain and the colonies, we cheerfully consent to the operation of such 
Acts of the British Parliament as are bona Jide restrained to the 
regulation of our ext^.rmi,] commerce.” The power of Parliament to 
• rebate trade was the only bond, as Dickinson admitted, .that could 
have held the colonies together. 

No American attempted to define the bounds of the right of Great 
Britain ; general theoiy was all that was urged. What this theory was, 
was expressed in one of the resolutions of the Stamp Act Congress, in 
1765. Assuming that the increase, prosperity, aiid happiness of the 
colonies were desired by Great Britain as well as by themselves, the 
^Congress resolved that such things depended upon the full and free 
enjoyment of the rights and liberties of the colonfps, “and an intercourse 
with Great Britain mutuclly affectionate afid advantageous.” On that 
footing, recent legislation in Parliament restricting the foreign trade of the 
colonies had infringed the rights of Americans ; the effect of it was to 
prevent “an intercourse with Great Britain mutually affectionate and 
advantageous.” The colonies were now obliged to take from Great 
Britain alone the manufactures which they required from abroad. The 
British manufacturer accordingly set his own price; and the colonists 
must pay more than they would have had to pay in other markets. So 
complained Samuel Adams, for the Massachusetts House of llepresen- 
tatives, to Lord Sherburne. 'It amounted to “a tax, though indirect, 
on the colonies,” the plainest sort of invasion of legal right. 

The pecuniary condition of 1he*’country added sorely to* the gi’ievance ; 
the people were borne down with debt in some of the greatest of the 
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colonies. “The rAtraints imposed <by several late Acts of Parliament on 
the trade of this province,” declared the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1765, “must of necessity be attended with the most fatal 
consequences.” The balance of trade between Great Britain and the 
colonies was much against the colonies. Formerly the toade with foreign 
countries enabled them to keep up their credit with Great Britain, by 
applying the balance they had gained agains| foreigners ; now the trade 
was so fettfired that it could not be carried on with profit. The supply 
of coin in the country was small ; and, such was the effect qf the 
legislation in question, it could nAt be much increased. Once exhausted, 
as soon it must be, it could not well be replaced ; no gold or silver mines 
had been discovered. How was the balance against Jhem t 9 be dis- 
charged ? And ^^at of the future ? To go on was ruin. So in efiFect 
Dulany wrote and lamented. 

Moderate men and houses of legislature in the colonies could not 
believo that Parliament had had accurate knowledge ; what reason, said 
Governor Hopkins, could be given for a law to cramp trade and ruin the 
colonies, which must at the same time lessen the consumption of British 
goods ? Perhaps, as Hamilton later thought, it was punishment ; if it 
was, the Massachusetts House of Representatives feared that the colonies 
had been misrepresented as undutiful and disaffected, and so stated to 
the ministry. But feeling ran high, and England persisted after hearing. 
The issue then was this — the English theory |«ras that the colonies 
should bt; of advantage to the mother-counf^y ; their prosperity wa^ 
desired, but desired to that end; the colonies must trade yith*the 
mother-country, and, \vith trifling exceptions, not elsewhere. Th^ 
American theory was thdt tide colonies should Indeed J)e of advantage to 
Great Britain, but not to their own disadvantage ; intercourse should be 
“ mutually advantageous.” ^ Settled American theory did not reach the 
point afterwards reached in England, that the goifemment of the colonies 
should be for the benefit of the colonies alone, though Hamilton, 
Dulan^ and others ^fell little if at all, short of it. • 

The subject was pecuHar to the colonial relation, and could find no 
place in the State or Federal constitutions; there was no territorial 
separation of the federal government from that of the “States; all 
commerce was necessarily iferried on with or through the States. The 
Constitution therefore needed only fo declare for uniformity* of duties, 
imposts, and excises, and against preferences in commerce of the ports of 
one State over those of another. 

Thei’e were a few other complaints falling under the head of abuse of 
authority ; complaints that private citizens were unnepessarily disarmed, 
that armies were kept in the colonies, without consent, in time of peace, 
and that soldiers were wrongfujly (juartered in private houses. These 
things, with' some variation, found their way into State and Federal 
constitutions. But the Federal Constitution recognises the right of the* 
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States to maintain a body of militiai) and to have co^nmand of it when 
not employed in the service of the United States; as Great Britain 
had done in the colonial time. 


(ii) Discriminating Legislation. 

Of discriminating legislation there was much concerning which no 
serious complaint was made. The subordination of the colonies implied 
some (liscrimination against them, according to theories of goT.ernment 
prevailing in the eighteenth centwry^^ and admitted by- the colonies. 
What was understood by “regulation of trade,” that is, of external and 
inter-colqnial tr^e, was the ever-present example. The colonies lAiist 
not trade with foreign countries, except as permitted by government; 
they were subject to trade-duties peculiar to them as colonies. But 
there was somewhere a limit beyond which it was agreed discrimination 
ought not to go ; to pass that limit was to violate legal right. ’Where 
was the limit ? No general answer was given ; no one indeed contended 
that there was any fixed boundary line; each case was treated as standing 
more or less by itself. The American contention then, arising out of 
particular cases, was simply this : — assuming, or waiving the question of, 
the authority of Great Britain, authority had been exercised so as to 
discriminate unduly against ‘America. 

Leaving for later cofeisidCTation questions whether certain complaints 
.belong to this head or to another, and taking up none but,admitted 
casds, thp first thing to be noticed must be the legislation touching the 
.jurisdiction of the colonial Courts of Admiralty., 

Complaint was,five-foM. First, it was 5om|)lained that the revenue 
jurisdiction of the Courts of Admiralty in America, which theretofore 
had been local, had now been extended, for gvery Court, over the entire 
cpast of the colonies. 'Secondly, that jurisdiction had been given to the 
colonial Courts of Admiralty in matters beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty in EAgland, namely ijp matters of the c^nnmon law ; vfhereby 
Americans had, so far, been,,deprived of the Englishman’s right of trial 
by jury. Thirdly, that, while in England damages could, in case of 
acquittal, Ife' recovered against officers who seized goods, in America no 
action could be maintained if the judge in Admiralty would only certify 
that there ‘had been probable cause* for the seizure. Fourthly, that the 
judge in Admiralty held office at the pleasure of the Crown, instead 
of during good behaviour as in England. Fifthly, that the judge wjis 
paid in fees, a large percentage being payable to him for eveiy condem- 
nation of goods, njuch larger than in cases of acquittal. 

The complaints of political Bodies usually took the form of resolutions 
or declarations, without stated argument. Tlie Stamp Act, and other 
Acts of Parliament — so the Stamp’ Act Congress declared, in October 
■1765 — “by extending the jurisdiction of the Courts of Admiralty 
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beyond its ancient*limit8, have a manifest tendency to subvert the rights 
and liberties of the colonists.” “Trial by jxuy is the inherent and 
invaluable right of every British subject in these colonies.” Trial by 
jury in these cases of the revenue — so said the address to the King, on 
the same occasion — is a security against the arbitrary, decisions of the 
executive. His Majesty’s subjects* in America are required *to submit 
to the determination of tu single judge, in ^a Court not restrained by 
the wise rflles of the common law,, the birthright of Englishmen and 
the safeguard of their persons and property. The colonies hawe the 
misfortune to find, said the ad^rel^s %o the House of Commons, that all 
the penalties and forfeitures mentioned in the Stamp Act and other late 
Acte are, at the election of the informers, recoverable in any .Court of 
Admiralty in Americ%. A newly-elected Court of Admiralty has general 
jurisdiction over all British, America, so that his Majesty’s subjects are 
liable to be carried at the ^eatest expense from one end of the continent 
to the other. It is painful to see such a distinction made between the 
subjects of England and the colonies; there the like penalties and 
forfeitures are recoverable only in his Majesty’s Courts of Record (i.e. the 
common law Courts). 

..Individual leaders also took part in the matter, in newspapers and 
pamphlets. Governor Hopkins dwelt upon the territorial extension of 
jurisdiction. Goods lawfully imported ma^ now be seized in Georgia 
and carried to Halifax, for trial there; and ii^thejjudge can be prevailed 
upon to fortify that there was probable cstuse for the seizure, the. 
unhappy owner, if he has followed his goods, may return to jGeofgia 
quite ruined. The pow^r given to Courts of Admiralty, said Thacher,< 
who with Otis had argued ?igainst the writs ‘of assistance, alarms the 
people. The common law is the birthright of every subject; trial by 
jury is a darling privilege.. It was so long before the colonies were 
planted; our ancestors had many struggles agmnst attempts of thg 
Court of Admiralty to inundate the land. What chance has the subject 
for his frights when jjhe judge is to haye a hundred 8r perhaps five 
hundred pounds for condenTniiig, and less thaji twenty shillings upon an 
acquittal — the judge too acting alone, without a jury? Worse than 
that, the seizor may at his pleasure inform in any Court of* Admiralty 
in the pai’ticular colony, or Wherever in America a Court may sit. Thus 
a malicious seizor may take any man’s goods, however lawfully Imported, 
and carry the trial a thousand miles away, and the owner shall lose his 
right from sheer inability to follow. The Act of Parlifiment makes 
other distinctions. In Great Britain no jurisdiction is given to any 
other than the common law Courts ; and there the sqbject is near the 
throne, and can soon be heard. In En^and the officer seizes goods at 
his peril; if the goods are nof liable to forfeiture, the seizor must 
pay the claimant his costs, and is* besides liable to an action for 
damages, 
cn. VI., 
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These complaints were answered by the English Ministry, by judges, 
and by loyalists. The Stamp Act* itself, it was pointed out, had 
recognised the grievances and proposed a suitable remedy. It contained 
a clause providing for the creation of such a number of Courts of Vice- 
Admiralty^ as would bring trials within the reach of every subject in 
America. In the execution of that purpose the then Commissioners of 
the Treasury had in fact ^rmed and submitted to the Privy Council 
a plan for creating three such Courts, with proper districts', and with 
amplcf fixed salaries for the^ judges, in lieu of all fees. But the .repeal of 
the Stamp Act followed ; “ and the- A'mericans will owe '..he grievances 
which they suffer from the present situation and constitution of the 
Court of 'Admiralty to the administration which” caused the repeal. ^ 

The extension of jurisdiction of the colonial .^miralty over matters 
of the common law was itself justified, as the ministry. Crown judges, 
and loyalists held, on the ground of necessity. “ The reason for putting 
these causes,” arising under the Stamp Act, “in a course of trial without 
any jury undoubtedly arose from an apprehension that juries in these 
cases were not to be trusted.” The force of that reason might be 
abated, it could not be wholly destroyed; no candid man would “take it 
upon him to declare that at this time an American juiy is impartial and 
indifferent enough to determine upon frauds in trade.” It was declared 
to be “notorious that smuggling had well-nigh become established in 
some of ;the colonies.” f“The way to Holland and back was well-knoAvn”; 
and then Whig and smuggler had been “playing into each oth^’s hands.” 
Smuggler had been protected by IVhig, Whig in turn had been supported 
by smuggler, bitterly observed a New England, loyalist — with truth, if 
not with the whole-truth. ’ “What,” said another, “could the government 
do but apply a remedy as desperate as the disease ? ” 

No definition of Admiralty jurisdiction was given in any of the 
American constitutions. The subject was probably referred to in certain 
provisions of State constitutions, or bills of right, that “in covitroversies 
respecting property” trial by jttry was “ preferably to any other,* or was 
matter of “right” except where it had been “otherwise used and 
practiced,” ,The seventh amendment (passed in 1789) to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States provides that “ in suits at common law, where 
the controversy shall exceed twenty dollar^, the right of trial by jury 
shall be preserved.” Great difficulty was found in the Federal Con- 
vention in fixing jury trials, in civil cases, through the States ; and the 
subject WM finally dropped, and left to the States. As for Admiralty 
powers, the Federal Constitution simply declares that “The judicial 

power of the United States shall extend to all cases of Admiralty 

and maritime jurisdiction,” 'the Courts therefore were to determine 
what that was. Rights of action^ for damages for improper seizure of 
goods under revenue laws (to be passed) were left for legislation and the 
Courts. Judges of the federal Courts were to hold office during good 
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behaviour, and to deceive fixed salhries without fees. Such, altogether, 
was the net constitutional result, federal and State. 

•The trouble which arose over the determination to take Americans 
accused of treason to England for trial, is a shorter matter Orders had 
gone forth for closing the port of Boston; and, in anticipation of 
resistance, riots and bloodshed in* enforcing the same, the ‘legislation 
in question had been passed by Parliament. ^It had lately been resolved 
in Parliament, said. the Continental Congress of Philadelphia in the 
autumn t)f 1774, that by force of a statute of the time of Henr)', VIII, 
colonists ma^ be transporte,d *to» England and tried there upon 
accusation for treason and misprisions, or concealment of treason, 
corfimittfed in the^ colonies ; and by a late statute such trials Jiad been 
directed in cases therein mentioned. 

Against this and other, new legislation affecting Massachusetts, it was 
resolved that at the time of the emigration the colonists were entitled to 
all th4 rights, liberties and immunities of free natural bom subjects 
within England; that they had not, by their emigration, forfeited, 
surrendered, or lost any of those rights; and that their descendants were 
still entitled to exercise and enjoy the same so far as circumstances 
enabled them to do so. Accordingly, the colonies were entitled to the 
common law of England, and more especially to the great and in- 
estimable privilege of being tried for crime l)y their peers of the vicinage, 
by the course of that law. The legislation ih question w^ unjust, 
unconstitutional, destructive of the rights of ’ Americans. . • 

Necessity was of course the justification urged. Boston juaies chuld 
not be depended upon .to convict Boston citizens of crime in resisting 
officers of the British government, or to acquit officers under indictment 
for acts done by them in the discharge of their duty ; to which sarcasm 
might reply, that Ih-itish juries could be depended upon to convict in the 
one case and acquit in the other, for want of witnesses who heard and 
saw. Mien accused of crime in Massachusetts must be tried by a 
Massachusetts jury, not merely because •British juries w8uld be apt to be 
prejudiced against them*for what they had done against natives of 
England, but because witnesses in favour of the accused .would not be 
present at the trial there, or if present would probably lie overawed. 
So Americans maintained * and that passed into the State consti- 
tutions and then into the sixth amendment to the Constitulion of the 
United States. 


(iii) Interfrrence under Claim, of Universal Authority. 

The great dispute between the colonies and Great Britain was of the 
true relation between the two parts of l;he British empire. Parliament, 
first distinctly claiming the right to tax the colonies for the support 
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of the empire upon the close of the French war in America, shortly 
afterwards put the claim of right, plainly following on the first position, 
imiversally; Parliament had the right to legislate for the colonlte, 
“ in all cases whatsoever.” As the first claim was denied in the colonies, 
so still more, of. course, was the second. Thus was raised one of the 
greatest issues of legal right which has ever stirred the English race. 
Well for the world that the^w were men in America equal to their part 
in it; for the dispute was of a kind. to affect the history of the .world; 
the future of distant and foreign races, as well as of all those of English 
blood, might be turned by it. . '■ 

During all the time embraced in the troubles now under con- 
sideratioi\, all Apaericans, Whigs or “patriots,” with few exceptions, as 
well as Tories or “loyalists,” were devoted to the colonial relation. 
The stand taken by the Whigs against the,, mother-country was taken 
accordingly ; and it should be distinctly observed that their opposition 
to the policy adopted by the British government was the opposition of 
colonists, seeking their ends for the colonies as such. In other words, 
their theoiy of rights was a theory of the colonial relation between 
Great Britain and her American possessions, the thirteen colonies ; they 
believed it to be the true theory of rights touching that relation. The 
sincerity of the professions of loyalty by the Whig or generally dominant 
party in the colonies was indeed doubted in England and sneered at by 
the Tories in America ;‘<but, the profession was stoutly made throughout 
the time in question, and there is evidence enough that it was made with 
sincerity... But even if it were true that the Whigs were already bent 
upon separation, the basis of their contention was the colonial relation ; 
and the subject must be considered upon the ground upon which it was 
put. 

The Continental Congress of Septembei;, 1774, •put the claim of 
exemption of the colonies from the general authority of Parliament 
on three grounds of legal right, to wit, rights fixed (a) by 'the “im- 
mutable laws” 6i human nature, {h) by the Britifih Constitution, and 
(c) by the colonial charters. » How was the claim supported ? How was 
it opposed in America, that is by the loyalists? The several grounds 
will be considered in order, by way of answer. First, then, of the laws of 
nature. 

(a) Laws of Nature. 

The contention on this point, beginning with the Stamp Act troubles, 
in 1764, was, that the rights of the colonists were not all br chiefly 
derived from the . sovereign power of Great Britain, or from Great 
Britain in any way. Rights were not necessarily created by legislatures 
or by municipal law; they were nqt necessarily created at all. The 
grea^t rights were original, inherent in man; they arose from law 
indeed, but from that law only which, through the social instinct, draws 
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men together in s(?cial relation. The State itself was nothing but a body 
of men in social relations, with poWer given to it, or created with power, 
to*enforce the obligations arising therefrom. In other words, Americans 
contended that the chief rights of men arose from human nature. 
Instead of being created by municipal law, these rights themselves gave 
rise to all laws enforced by the State. 

This theory of legal right was put as J^nglish doctrine. American 
jurists, including loyfdists, were in the habit of quoting Calvin’s case, of 
the time»of Coke. In that case all the autltorities had been examined, 
and the jvidg«fe had unanimously* rejolved, first, that the laws of nature 
are part of the law of England ; secondly, that the laws of nature cannot 
be thanged ; thirjlly, that protection and government* are dae to the 
subject by the laws pf nature; fourthly, that neither “ligcance” nor 
protection is tied to municipal law, but is due by the laws of nature. 

Plainly then there was, at the time of the settlement of the colonies, 
a “la^iT of nature” which was not derived from Parliament, a law which 
Parliament could not change. Indeed Americans believed that doctrine 
without regard to Calvin’s case ; the doctrine did not rest on “ musty 
records”; it was sound in itself. So in effect it was put by all the leaders 
—by Otis, Hopkins, Samuel Adams, John Adams, and Hamilton. “The 
sacred rights of mankind,” said Hamilton, “are not to be rummaged for 
among old parchments or musty records. * They are written, as with 
a sunl)cam, in the whole volume of human ,nat Jfre by the haijd of the 
Divinity itself, and can never be erased or obscured.” • • 

TTie rights referred to as derived from the laws of nature were 
generally spoken of, as Hopkins put them, as inherent and indefeasible* 
they were Blackstone’s “absolute rights” of individunls to life, liberty, 
and property, and his secondary, consequent rights of legislation. The 
term “birthright” ♦as constantly applied to the first. But the doctrine 
that these or any other rights of the colonists were beyond the power 
of ParliaTnent was denied in England and by loyalists in Americij.. 
Discussmn began wilJi the rights of individuals. * 

Howard, a Rhode Island loyalist and lawyer, said that, in speaking 
of the rights of free-born Englishmen, personal and political rights were 
confounded. He put the case, in substance, thus : I. Political rights 
are not “natural”; these ctime, fron^ Parliament, and Parliament comes 
from the constitution of England, which was the common law. These 
rights, in the case of the colonists, are derived, immediately, from the 
chartei-s. 2. Personal rights of life, liberty, and property, called 
“inherent; indefeasible” rights, are not “natural”; these come from the 
common law. These, too, in the case of the colonists, are derived, 
immediately, from the charters. 8. All the rights of the colonists 
therefore are derived immediately frqpi ^he charters, ultimately from the 
common law 4. If then the colonists claim the common law, as they^ 
do, as the soiurce of these personal rights, they must tmeept Parliament 
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also, for Parliament too was the offspring of the comAion law. 6. But 
corporate rights were matters of gmce and favour of the donor or 
founder. 6. Therefore the rights of the colonists, political and personal 
alike, were matters of grace and favour. 

Otis denied Howard’s distinction between personal and political 
rights; it was “a new invention.” The rights of men were natural or 
civil (“political”), and they /night be both, at •the same time, for the two 
divisions were not opposed to each other; which, it may be' remarked, 
meantr that all rights were (civil, but certain civil rights were “ natm’al.” 
Civil rights were principally three, cigJits, of personal seefirity, personal 
liberty, and private pi'operty ; these by Blackstone were called absolute 
civil or politicalrrights, and these were natural. Now natural, -absolute 
(Howard’s “ personal ”) rights, so far from being; opposed to civil or 
political rights, were the very basis of all ipunicipal laws of any great 
value. 

Howard’s distinction too had led him to confound the rights of 
bodies politic or corporate with the civil or political rights of natural 
persons. Because the rights of bodies corporate, so far as they de- 
pended upon charter, were matters of grace and favour of the donor 
or founder, Howard had inferred that the colonies, as bodies corporate, 
had no rights independent of their charters. But this, said Otis, 
contradicted his statement that by “the common law” every colonist had 
a right to his life, libei<iy apd property. 

.* Rights of life, liberty!' and property, by nature and by th« common 
lawj' weje civil or political rights. But in the colonies these and all 
.other rights, according to Howard, depended jjpon charter. It must 
follow that the people of those colonies (New York, for instance) which 
had no charters, had no right to life, liberty, or property. And even in 
the colonies which had charters, these rights depended upon the mere 
good-will, grace, and pleasure of the supreme power. That could not 
be true ; the origin of these rights was found in the law of nature. If 
all the chartei-s *(Vere abolished, this would not shal^ one of the essential 
rights of the colonists ; thev colonists would still be men, citizens, British 
subjects. No Act of Parliament could deprive them of the liberties of 
such. It fallowed — although Otis left the plain deduction to the reader 
— ^that the colonists could claim the c()mnfon law, without admitting 
the authdritj( of Parliament, even if it were true that the British 
Constitution was, properly speaking, the common law in such a way that 
Parliament, like the rights of life, liberty, and propei-ty, could be said 
to be the offspring of it. Otis made no allusion to this point; his 
argument was not affected by it. It was enough that the “personal” 
rights in question, being civil of political, were at the same time natural, 
and hence above charters or Parliaments. 

Otis however did not deny' that Parliament had the ’right to lay 
' taxes upon the colonies, and so far take the property of the colonists 
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Mrithout their consiAit. On the contrary he in terms affirmed the right : 
“ the Parliament of Great Britain has a just and equitable right, power, 
and authority, to impose taxes on the colonies, internal and external, on 
lands as well as on trade.” This was involved in the idea of the 
sovereign power of the State. But he held that it would be inexpedient 
and unreasonable for Parliament t<\ exercise the right without allowing 
the colonies actual representation. Otis was.jWriting in 1765 ; but even 
then the whole Whig party was against him. The Whigs carried the 
doctrine ,of rights under the laws of naturp to the conclusion, tliat 
Parliament had lio authority to hiy t^xes upon the colonies ; the rights 
of “personal security, personal liberty, and private property” were 
beyvnd the reach of Parliament, except as incident Jo the .right of 
Parliament to regiWate the external affairs of the country. That would 
have been said to be tfie true effect of Otis’ own argument. 

So far as individual rights were concerned, these absolute rights 
were perhaps all that the colonists meant when they spoke of rights 
derived from the laws of natm'e. “Birthright” had a wider, an indefinite 
meaning; it was often used to include the common law, the great 
English statutes, and the British Constitution ; hence many things having 
no bearing on the question of exemption from Parliamentary control. 

As a direct consequence of the claim to such exemption in respect of 
the great individual rights, the Whigs claimed exemption in respect of the 
means whereby those rights were protected; they hf<i rights to legislatures 
and Courts of their own. Aiid these rights of direct consequence they also 
called inherent and indefeasible, and therefore “natural.” “The §upn!me 
and subordinate powers of legislation should be free and sacred in the. 
hands where the community* have once rightfolly plj\ced them,” as “a 
natural, essential, inherent, and inseparable right.” A legislature of the 
colonies might be forfeited (in virtue of allegiance) to the Crown, for 
goo<) cause, according to Otis, who, writing in 1?64, went further than 
the Whig.leadere ten years later; but forfeiture of the kind could not 
affect the natural persons of the members of the legiskture or of the’ 
inhabitants of the colonies 411 their rights of ^legislation. The colonists 
would still have the right either to be represented in Parliament or to 
possess a new subordinate legislature. 

Seabury, a rector of New York, an able, caustic writer, denied that 
the colonies had any inherent* or ifetural right of legis].ation ; their 
powers of legislation were derived from the indulgence or grant of the 
parent-State. “Upon the supposition that every English colony enjoyed 
a legislative power independent of the Parliament, and that the Parlia- 
ment has no just authority to make laws to bind them, this absurdity 
will follow, that there is no power in »the British empire which has 
authority to make laws for the whole empire; that is, we have an 
empire without government;... we Have a government which has no 
supreme power.” Supreme power must be lodged somewhere. 
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Hamilton answered Seabury, first discussing flie theory of the 
authority of the House of Commotis by way of showing that the 
authority of Parliament must be limited to Great Britain. The House 
was a check against despotism in various ways peculiar to the mother- 
country. The very aim of this part of the government was to secure 
the rights” of the people, that is, the people of Great Britain. The 
House of Commons represented them ; their own interests were in every 
way connected with those of their constituents. Again, ats Governor 
Hopkins, writing in 17 Gf, had put it, all the power’s of the House 
were derived from its electors, and-thfise were persons of ■'Great Britain; 
it followed that all its authority was confined to Great Britain. “The 
power which ore society bestows upon any man or body of men'- can 
never extend beyond its own limits.” 

Proceeding to Seabury’s proposition that supreme power must be 
lodged somewhere in government, Hamilton denied the inference that, 
unless the supreme authority be lodged in one part of the empii’e nver all 
the other parts, there can be no government. Each part might enjoy a 
distinct, complete legislature, and still good government might prevail 
everywhere. It was vain to deny that two or more distinct legislatures 
could exist in the same State. Such a denial might hold good as regai’ds a 
single community ; there could not be two legislatures in England or in 
New York. But it did not hold good of a number of distinct societies 
or bodiM politic unddr one common head; thus there might be one 
legislature in England, another in Ireland, and another in New York; 
and still these several parts might form but one State. There must 
indeed be some connecting, pervading principle,; but that was found in 
the King. “ His -power is equal to the purpose, and his interest binds 
him to the due prosecution of it.” How could this frustrate or 
obstruct government? 

, He affirmed then* that legislation was an inherent right of* the 
colonies, not a matter ‘"“f indulgence or grant. All men werd equal by 
birth ; natural I'iberty was the gift of the Creatoi* to the whole* human 
race; and “civil liberty is rnly natural liberty, modified and secured by 
the sanctions of civil society,” which of course included legislation. 
Neither Parliament nor Crown had bestowed natural liberty upon the 
colonists, or could bestow it. 

(h) The British Constitution. 

How did Americans claim exemption from Parliament in virtue of 
the British Constitution ? The chief answer to that question is found in 
the English doctrine, running’ back to Magna Carta, and the various 
stages of representation. Property coqld not be taken without consent 
of the owner given personally or oy his representatives; ‘that was the 
' ordinary, specific way of putting it, but the groimd taken was general — 
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Parliament had authority over’ individuals in the colonies (except 
incidentally, in the regulation of their external aflairs) for want of 
representation by them. 

In answer to this position it was contended that what came to be 
called “virtual representation” satisfied the meaning of the coijstitution ; 
and in that sense, America, it was %aid, was represented in Parliament. 
The maxim, as the loyalist Howard was williijg to call it, that English- 
men could not be ta$ed without their consent, was a “dry maxim”; it 
was not to be takpn literally. Rightly explained, it did not support the 
Whig case. ItVas, said Howard, fhe ‘opinion of the House of Commons, 
and might be considered as a “ law of Parliament,” that the Commons 
were* the representatives of every British subject, wheresoever he might 
be. In that view thej maxim in question was fully vindicated, and the 
whole benefit of it extended to the colonies. In a literal sense the 
maxim never was and never could be carried out. Was the Isle of Man, 
or Jersey, or Guernsey represented in that sense ? What was the value 
of the representation of each man in the kingdom of Scotland, which 
contained near two millions of people, and yet not more than three 
thousand had a vote in the election of members of Parliament? 
The, moneyed interest of Britain, though vast, had no share in 
the representation; and copyholders could ^ not vote for members of 
Parliament, 

Otis replied with legal sarcasm. Howard had said that the«opinion 
of a Houso of Commons was a “ law of Parliament.” Therefore it lyas 
determined by Act of Parliament, that Americans were, and ‘should 
believe they were, in fapt Represented in the House of Commons !‘ 
Would any man’s calling himself an agent or representative make him 
such? Howard saw no difference between a literal sense of his “dry 
maxim” and no sen^e at alL Could it be argued that, because it was 
impracticable that each individual should in fact be represented, ther^ 
should 1^ ho representation whatever ? 

Scabury said that* the Whig doctriAe had arisen ffom an artful 
change of terms. To say tkat an Englishmaif was not bound by laws to 
which the representatives of the nation had not given their consent was 
to say what was true. But to say that an Englishman was bound by no 
laws but those to which he had (lonsentcd in pci'son, or by his represent- 
ative, w^ saying what never was true, and never could be true. A 
great part of the people of England had no share in the choice of 
representatives. One of the Commissioners of the Treasury, in England, 
speaking more directly still, said that the merchants of London, the 
proprietors of the public funds, the inhabitants of 'Leeds, Halifax, 
Birmingham, and Manchester, and the East India Company, did not 
choose representatives ; and yet they were aU represented in Parliament. 
“ And the colonies, being exactly in their situation, are represented in 
the same manner.” 
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It fell to Dulany to make the chief answer, llie non-electors of 
England were under no personal incapacity to vote. All the inhabi- 
tants of the towns named, the members of the East India Company, hnd 
the rest might acquire the franchise. In point of fact there were 
electors iij the towns, and even members of Parliament. Further, the 
interests of the non-electors, the electors, and the representatives, were 
individually the same ; Izo say nothing 'of the connection among 
neighbours, friends, and relatives.- The security, of the non-electors 
agaitfst oppression was thdt oppression of them would fall also ‘upon the 
electors and the representatives. 'Again, if non-electors should not be 
taxed by Parliament, they would not be taxed at all ; and it would be 
iniquitous that" they should enjoy the benefits resulting from taxation 
and yet not bear any of the burdens. In that sti.te of things a double 
virtual representation might reasonably be supposed. The electors, who 
were inseparably connected with the non-electors in interest, might in 
voting be deemed to represent the non-electors ; and the persons chosen 
were therefore the representatives of both. This was the only rational 
explanation of virtual representation. The inhabitants of the colonies, 
as such, were incapable of being electors ; if everyone in America had 
the requisite freehold interest, not one could vote. Nor was there any 
intimate and inseparable relation between the electors of Great Britain 
and the colonists which must involve them in the same taxation. Not a 
single elector in Eng/arid' might be immediately affected by a taxation 
in, America imposed by a statute having a general operation in the 
coloniei The latter might be oppressed without any sympathy or 
'alarm in England. Indeed oppression Qf the colonies, by taxation, 
might be popular in England as giving ease to the people there. 
Ultimately England would be liable to be affected, but not soon 
enough to cause alarm. 

* Dulany wote in October, 1764; in January, 1765, Pitt adopted 
■ the argument ip a speech in favour of repealing the Stamp Act,/^ferring 
to Dulany’s pamphlet in terms of admiratidri. The argument was 
destined to prevail through the world as established British doctrine. 

Anotbei' complaint arising in virtue of the British Constitution, as 
the colonists held, was that the departmeijts of the local governments 
were interfered with in England and* confused. “It is indispensably 
necessary to good government,” declared the Continental Congress of 
1774, “and rendered essential by the British Constitution, that the 
constituent' branches of the legislature be independent of each other ; 
that therefore the exercise of legislative power in several colonies, by 
council appointed, during pleasure, by the Crown, is unconstitutional, 
dangerous and destructive of American legislation.” 

It was a common objection *lo the American contention that the 
colonies were only corporations engaged in trade, agriculture, and other 
pursuits, and that accordingly the colonists were no more entitled to 
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exemption from taxation by Parliament because of want of represent- 
ation, than were other corporations — than was indeed the City of 
London. Dulany met this argument thus. The colonies had complete 
legislative authority, and the people were represented in their legis- 
latures, and in no other way. The^ power of making bye-lawe vested in 
corporations, such as the City of London, was incomplete, being limited 
to a few particular subjects. And as for Lctodon, the Common Council 
were actually represented in Parliailient, having a choice of members. 
The power of ^the colonies to m^ke laws was not limited by anything 
else than what resulted from tHeir su{)oi;^inate relation to Great Britain. 
The, term bye-law would be as improper when applied to the assemblies 
as the expression Acts of Assembly would be if applied to Parliament. 
Thacher, writing abodt the same time, said that it was impossible to 
consider the colonies as corpbrations, in the sense of corporations existing 
in England. Distance had made it necessary that the colonies should liave 
the power of legislation ; the colonies could not have existed otherwise. 
Now the colonies had always taxed themselves in their own legislatures, 
and had supported a complete domestic government among themselves ; 
was it then just that they should be doubly taxed ? 

The loyalist Galloway of Pennsylvania, lately Speaker of the House 
of Assembly of that province, agreed with this view, as expressing the 
purport of the charters ; which however he regarded as usurpations. The 
inferior corpomtions of England, he said, wefe* governed by th# general , 
laws of tfle State, and their powers were so confined that they had 
frequent occasion to apply to Parliament for laws and regulation^ 
necessary to their own welfare. The colonics “•were made competent to 
every act which could be necessary in a society perfectly independent.” 
TTiere was nothing ^for which they had to look to Parliament. They 
were not obliged by their charters to send any of* their transactions for 
the inspeejiion or control either of the Crown or Parliament ; and they 
could declare war or make peace, in virtue of their chatters. Galloway 
had indeed in 1775 tlioiight that the colonies ought to be represented in 
Parliament, under the British Constitution, regardless of their charters. 
The rights of Americans, he believed, could be traced to no Other source 
than the constitution of th# British State ; and this was founded upon 
I'eal property as the thing to be^bov#all protected. Hence /eal property 
in England was represented in Psirliament. Real property in America 
ought also to have representation there; the emigrants had neither 
surrenderc4, forfeited, nor lost their rights of representation by coming 
to America; Americans, as the subjects of a free State, were justly 
entitled to participate in the government*of it ; they sHould be restored 
to their ancient and essential right of sharing in the making of laws. 
That right originally was, and’stilj is,' of tbe essence of the British 
Constitution. As the case now stood, the British government was as 
absolute and despotic over the colonies as any monarch could be. That 
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was a situation in which people accustomed to liberty, especially Ameri- 
cans, could not easily acquiesce. 

To the suggestion that the Parliament might grant the colonies 
representation if request were properly made, the answer on both sides 
of the Atlantic uniformly was, that the situation of the colonies made 
the idea impracticable ; with a play upon the favourite Whig phrase, 
Leonard of Boston, a loyalist, said that by “the immutable laws of 
nature” we cannot enjoy it. And history has made good the answer. 
Representation was out of the question, and therefore the colonies 
were not to be subject to the general authority of Parliament — such was 
the Whig or American position. 


(c) The ChartecSf 

The Whigs generally held that the charters confirmed their view 
that the colonies were exempt from the general authority of Parliament. 
Most loyalists, but (as will be seen) not all, held with the ministry the 
contrary view. Howard had been content with making the statement 
that the charters had not taken away Parliamentary jurisdiction — a 
statement which, coming from a lawyer of high standing, might under 
other circumstances have been accepted by laymen. But this was not a 
time fo^" bare assertion on such a question; and other loyalists proceeded 
to call attention to the very language of the charters. Seabury pub- 
lished extracts from them in one of his pamphlets, and summing up 
said : “These extracts abundantly prove that the colonial charters by no 
means imply an independence of the supreme legislative authority of 
Great Britain.” Leonard, an able lawyer of Boston, put the case of the 
Massachusetts charters, which were thought by Galloway to go to the 
furthest length of them all, in this way : to interpret the clause about 
liberties and immunities of free and natural bom subjects as ‘exempting 
the colony froSi Parliament, they must throw avay all the rest of the 
charter, for every other part indicated the ‘contrary. The meaning of 
the clause in question was this : if a person bom in England removed to 
Ireland, he and his posterity were stiU subject to Parliament ; and so if 
he removed to any other part of ^the British dominions. “ So that the 
inhabitants 'of the American colonies do in fact enjoy all the liberties 
and immunities of natural born subjects. We are entitled to no greater 
privileges than those that are bom within the realm; and they can 
enjoy no other than we do when they reside out of it.” 'The clause 
amounted only to a royal assurance that the colonies were part of the 
British empire. That the powers of legislation were subject to Parlia- 
ment was shown by the words ijelating -to them, “So as the same be not 
repugnant or contrary to the laws of this our realm of England.” Our 
patriots had made many nice distinctions to evade the force of these 
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words, but to no purpose. Finally, the Crown could neither alienate part 
of the British dominions nor impair the supreme power of the empire. 

*The Whig contention was best put by Samuel Adams, by Dulany, 
and by Hamilton. 

A^ms and Dulany, taking the same ground substantially, treated 
the charters as contracts, or “compacts,” this being a term generally in 
use at the .time with a somewhat broader. And, at its borders, vaguer 
meaning than contract. As the tetm however was applied by jurists 
to the charter^, it appears gener^ly to have been used in the sehse of 
contract, i.e. binding agreement. The o^ginal contract between the King 
and^the first planters was, said Adams, writing in 1768, a promise on 
behalf of the nation, by authority not till lately questioned, that if the 
adventurers, at their dwn cost, would purchase the country, subdue the 
wilderness, and thereby enlhrge the King’s dominions, they and their 
posteri^ should enjoy such rights and privileges as in their respective 
charters were expressed ; which in general were all the rights, liberties, 
and privileges of his Majesty’s natural bom subjects within the realm. 
The principal privilege, implied by some and expressed by other 
charters, was freedom from all taxes but such as they should consent to 
in person or by representatives chosen by themselves. 

Hamilton, “the marvellous boy” — he was then an undergraduate in 
college, little more than eighteen years of age — n^ade the most original 
and telling argument in the great debate. He took the position^ that , 
the colonies were “without the realm and jurisdiction of Parliament,” 
and that the charters, and British action touching them, showed the 
fact. He argued the case thus : — • 

King James had granted three charter’s to the Virginia Company. 
The first one ordained that the colonies to be established should have a 
council which should govern ’all matters within them, according to such 
laws, ordipances, and instructions, as should be given and signed by 
the King; and that the colonists should have and enjioy all liberties* 
franchises, and immunities* within the king’s “other” dominions, as if 
abiding and bom in England. The King couid not have granted such a 
charter if the colonies had been part of the realm, or*vithin the 
jurisdiction of Parliament. tThe second and third charters only enlarged 
the first. The present government Cf Virginia was modeljed'after the 
third charter ; by this the company were to have “ one great, general, 
and solemn assembly,” to dispose of affairs of every sort, with full power 
to make lavs for the good of the plantation, “ so always as the same be 
not contrary to the laws and statutes of this our realm of England.” By 
this charter King James had divested himself wholly both of legislative 
and executive authority, but for his own security had prescribed a model 
for their civil ’constitution. The’ laws w4re not to be contrary to those 
of England; this was inserted in all later charters, with some little 
variation.. The object of the provision was only to pi’esent tp the 
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colonies a general model in the British Constitution; The conduct of 
James I and Charles I made the case still clearer. When in the year 
1621 a bill had been introduced in the House of Commons to ^ve 
to English subjects fishing privileges on the coasts of America, the 
Secretary pf State, by command of the King, informed the House that 
“America was not annexed to the 'realm, and that it was not fitting 
that Parliament should m/ike laws for those countries.” So when, in 
the time of Charles I, the same bill was again .proposed, the King 
declafed that “it was umtecessary; that the colonies were without the, 
realm and jurisdiction of Parliamdnt.'’ This showed tHat the clauses 
quoted (that the laws should not be contrary to those of England) “were 
not inserted to iender the colonies dependent on Parliament, but only... 
to mark out a model of government for them. * If then the colonies 
were, at first, without the realm and jurisdiction of Parliament, no 
human authority could afterwards alter the case without their own 
consent.” 

Hamilton then considers the other colonial charters ; first those of 
New England. The object of these colonists “was to be emancipated 
from their sufferings under the authority of Parliament and the laws 
of England.” In evidence of this, Hamilton quotes the compact on the 
Mayflower^ in full. Soon afterwards King James issued his Plymouth 
charter “ for the planting, ordering, and governing of New England in 
America,,” with a charW, to the same effect as the charters of Virginia. 
Th,erfe was to be a Council having “sole power of legislation”; the 
right cff electing all officers, civil and military, and authority to 
‘feoin money, and to make war and peatje, ^vere also conferred upon 
the colonists. The charter of Charles I to Massachusetts Bay was 
similar. The charters of the other colonies were reviewed, with the 
same result, except iji the case of that of Penniiylvania. This con- 
tained a clause which was “ a reverse, in favour of Parliament, perfectly 
dngular and uppreceJented in any foregoing charter, and which must 
either be rejected or the gener&l tenoiu* of the grunt becomes unintelli- 
gible” — a statement with \*hich the loyalist Calloway agreed. Reference 
is then m^de to the revocation of the Massachusetts charter and the 
granting of the new one by William and Maiy. The agents of the 
colony wpuld not accept the n&w charter until they had consulted 
competent Authority; which done, the agents drew up a declaration 
in which they said: “The colony is now made a province; and the 
General Court has, with the King’s approkttion, as much power in New 
England as the King and Parliament have in England. They have all 
English privileges and liberties^ and can be touched by no law and by no 
tax but of their own making.” 

The troubles in Virginia over«the first Act of Parliament imposing 
duties in America, in the 25th year of Charles II, were then referred 
to; and although this was only a matter of the regulation of trade, 
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the result was a declaration, under the King’s privy seal, that taxes 
ou^ht not to be levied upon . . . *a colony but by the consent of the 
General Assembly.” And this declaration had been directly acted upon 
under Governor Culpeper in Virginia, measures intended to raise revenue 
for protecting the colony being “ passed into law by •the IQng's most 
excellent Majesty by and with the consent of the General Assembly ” of 
the colony, “If the Vir^nians had been kubjects of the realm, this 
could not have been* done without a direct violation of Magna Carta, 
which provides that no English subject sHhll be taxed withoift the 
consent of Parliament.” 

.^s for the admitted jurisdiction o/ Parliament over the regulation 
of commerce, which Hamilton’s reasoning seemed to eftver, tlie answer 
was, “It is enough, <te have consented to it.” 

By the year 1780 GaHoway, who had cut loose all connexion with 
America and gone to England, agreed in effect with Hamilton. In 1776, 
while there was still hope for his famous Plan of Union, he could 
“ discover no exemption or discharge from the authority of Parliament 
in any of” the charters, save that of Pennsylvania ; and there it was only 
partial, while other parts of the same charter were to the contrary. But 
disappointed hopes and five years of revolution had their effect; he 
could now condemn the New England chartem.as inculcating independence, 
so far as Parliament was concerned. By the Plymouth charter of 1628 
“ every prerogative of the Crown, and all the, rights of the aiistocratic 
part of tlie British Constitution, were sacrificed to the republicarf vjews* 
of the grantees.” There was no control over “ this complete legislative 
authority,” except that nothing contrary to the laws of the realm should 
be done. The people of Massachusetts had been “ educated under the 
unlimited and [thepfore] unconstitutional powers of their former and 
present charters.” So of the other charters ; they contained “the same 
unlimited and unconstitutional powers.” All supervision over thdr 
legislative, executivef and federative powers had beeij given up ; the 
colonies made what * laws, they pleased, and executed them as they 
pleased ; they made peace and war with wHbm they pleased. By their 
several charters they were constituted “ so many complete/jndependent 
societies” within the State.* 

The exceptional clause in “the tSlarter of Pennsylvania was to the 
effect that the King grants that he will levy no taxes on tlie inhabitants 
of the province imless with the consent of the General Assembly or by 
Act of Parliament. Franklin, asked on examination by the House of 
Commons how the assertion could be made that laying taxes on his 
people by the Stamp Act infringed their rights, in* the face of that 
clause, explained the provision thus. By the same charter, and other- 
wise, his people were entitled* to 'all* the privileges and liberties of 
Englishmen ; one of those privileges was, that they were not to be taxed 
but by Jtheir common consent. They had therefore relied upon it that 
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Parliament would not and could not tax them until it had qualified 
itself to do so by admitting his people to representation, who ought to 
make part of the common consent. 

But were not these charters of the colonies, though granted in fact 
by the Kiiags of England, granted in law by Parliament as the sovereign 
power of the nation ? The Whigs said that they were not ; though the 
elder Adams, inconsistently' with that idea, had in 1768 spoken of the 
charters as a royal promise “on behalf of the nation,” for making which 
it had never till very lately been “questioned but the King had power.” 
The Whigs generally however would navd said, then or later, that that 
was a mere slip or inadvertence. TTiat they generally held that, the 
King's ptomise Was made in his own right alone isr clear. Galloway, 
speaking with ample knowledge, said of the idea,* -‘We find it in all the 
resolves and petitions of the American assemblies, town meetings, and 
provincial committees, and even in the proceeding’s of the Continental 
Congress,” which indeed had declared upon it. 

Galloway pronounced the idea a delusion, “a distinction nowhere to 
be found ”; the charters had been granted by the King as representative 
of Great Britain ; they had therefore been granted by Parliament, and 
hence the colonies derived their rights from the British legislature. He 
supported the proposition thus. The King held the great seal in his 
representative capacity^ only. One right which he had under the seal 
was to form territory within the realm into inferior bodies politic, 
vesting in the people there the power to make laws for the regulation of 
internal "police, but not to discharge the people from obedience to 
Parliament, because that would weaken and- dismember and in the end 
destroy the State. The colonies were by their own admission members 
of the State; which he seems to lead the reader to ^ infer, was bringing 
them “within the realm.” Every colony in’ America had been settled 
uhder licence and authority of the great seal, “affixed by the repre- 
sentative of the^wdy politic of Britain,” to the charters. There #was no 
other source from which the King could derive aufhority. He brushed 
aside the position taken by*some that the oath of allegiance in America 
was professed* to the King, not as representative of Great Britain, but as 
representing the several legislatures of the, colonies ; it was “ a new 
and unheard of capacity of his Mhjest;^”; it made his Majesty the 
representative* of his own representatives, delegates or substitutes. 

Seabury dealt with the matter thus ; “To talk of being liege subjects 
to King George while we disavow the authority of Parliament is another 
piece of VVhiggish nonsense. . .If we obey the laws of the King, we obey 
the laws of Parliament. If we disown the authority of the Parliament, 
we disown the authority of the King. The King of Great Britain was 
placed on the throne by virtue of an Act of Parliament, and he is King 
of America by virtue of being King of Great Britain. He is therefore 
King of America by Act of Parliament.” 
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To this Hamilfon replied, that* the Act of Parliament was not the 
efficient cause of his Majesty’s being the King of America ; it was only 
the* occasion of it. He was “ King of America by virtue of a compact 
between us and the [former] Kings of Great Britain. These colonies 
were planted and settled by the grants and under the protection of 
English Kings, who entered into covenants with us, for themselves, their 
heirs, and syccessors.” From these covenants* the duty of protection by 
them and of obedienee by us arose. -“Our compact takes no cognizance 
of the mahner of iheir accession to the throne.* It could therefoi-e'make 
no difference that King James &n(f tfie first and second Charles were in 
tnit^ parliamentary Kings. Passing to the distinction itself between 
allegiance to the King and subjection to Parliament, Hatnilton Said that 
there were valid reasorfS for such a distinction. The people of America 
held their lands, by virtue* of charters, from the King; they were under 
no obligation to I^ords or Commons for them. “Our title is similar, and 
equal, to that by which they possess their lands ; and the King is the 
legal fountain of both.” But the chief reason was, that the colonists 
had the right to claim protection from the King of Great Britain. It 
had been said that they owed this to Great Britain. That was not true; 
the King, as executive, was the supreme protector of the empire. He it 
was who had defended the colonies; to hipj alone were the colonies 
bound to render allegiance and submission. “TL^e law of nature and 
the British Constitution both confine allegiance to the person of the 
King.” CMvin’s case had so decided. That is, allegiance was *cpn- 
fined” to a “person” who simply boi-e the name and title of King of 
Great Britain. *« • • 

Hamilton made no reference to the fact that the Stewart Kings, 
under whose charters most of the colonies held, had claimed authority 
above Parliament, probably because in the contest with Charles I 
the colon jpts mainly were with Parliament; and he was replying tb 
Seabury, not to Galloway, who wrote perhaps a littjp later. With 
Galloway’s argument 1)efoif him for answer, there can be little difficulty 
in supposing that Hamilton would have alluded to the professions of the 
Stewarts. Was it true, he would have been likely to sjfy, that the 
Stewart Kings affixed the gjeat seal to the charters as representatives of 
another ? And even if they hstd foi^otten, for the moment, the divine 
right of Kings, could any King, by using the great seal, or in any 
other way, without sufficient notice to the grantees, constitute himself 
a representative of others, to the prejudice of the grantees? 

This part of the subject may be closed with a statement of the chief 
resolutions of the Continental Congress, .of the year 1774, as the final 
summing up of the whole case. In virtue of the three sources of right 
above considered, the Congress fesoHed— First, that the inhabitants of 
the British colonies in North America were entitled to life, liberty, and 
property,^ and that they had never ceded to any foreign power whatever 
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a right to dispose of either without their consent, ^condly, that their 
ancestors, who first settled the colonies, were at the time of their emi- 
gration entitled to all the rights, liberties and immunities of free knd 
natural bom subjects within the realm of England. Thirdly, that 
by such emigration they had not forfeited, surrendered, or lost any 
of those rights, but that they and 'their descendants were entitled to 
exercise and enjoy all such of them as their local or other circumstances 
would permit. Fourthly, that the foundation .of English liberties 
and qf all free govemmei.t was a right in the people to participate 
in their legislative council; and '•as'* the English colofiists were not 
represented, and from their local circumstances could not properly be 
represented, in Parliament, they were entitled to a, free and exclusive 
power of legislation in their several provincial legislatures, where their 
right of representation could alone be preserved, in all cases of taxation 
and internal polity, subject only to the negative of their sovereign, in 
such manner as had been theretofore used and accustomed. But from the 
necessity of the case, and from a regard for the mutual interests of both 
countries, the colonies cheerfully consented to the operation of such laws 
of Parliament as were hona Jide restrained to the regulation of their 
external commerce, excluding every idea of taxation, internal or external, 
for raising a revenue on the subjects in America without their consent. 
Fifthly and Sixthly, that they were entitled to the common law, and to 
such English statutes ds thay had by experience foimd applicable to their 
'several localities and circumstances. Seventhly, that they w^re entitled 
to all liie immunities and privileges granted and confirmed to them 
by royal charters and sepured by their o\Yn provincial laws. 

Several resolutions followed pertaining to other grounds of com- 
plaint. 

*i(iv) General Objections. 

There were^. certain objections to the American positioni which 
applied alike to all claims of exemption from thb authority of Parlia- 
ment. One was that the*’ colonies as members of the empire ought 
to contribuSe to the support of the general government. Thus the 
money laid out by Great Britain in establishing and protecting the 
colonies, specially in the late war ^th France, gave to the government 
a right of compensation in taxes. This objection was answered by many 
of the Whig writers. Governor Hopkins, writing in 1765, considered 
that there wAs no foundation for the claim. As for the late .war, many 
of the colonies, especially those of New England, took the charge upon 
themselves entirely. The sama was true of the expenses of protection 
against the savages and other enemies, for a hundred years. The 
colonies had been called upon iridei/U to 'raise men and send* them out for 
.the defence of other colonies, and even to make conquests for the Crown. 
They had dutifully obeyed, until all Canada and even Havana, Jiad been 
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conquered. They4iad responded cheerfully, but they reaped no benefit : 
eveiything obtained belonged solely to Great Britain. As for bearing a 
shAre of the general expenses of government, was it not enough that the 
colonies, of themselves, supported a government as expensive to them as 
was the internal government of Great Britain to its inhabitants ? And 
had they not always responded cheerfully when called upon by the 
Crown? Why then distrust them now? . 

Dulany* too poii\ted out that the British Ministry, in the time of the 
late war 'with France, so far from thinking k proper for the Hcguse of 
Commons to ‘'give and grant? tile property of the colonists to support 
the war in America, had directly appUfed to the colonies to tax them- 
selves ; and he adi^cd that they had promised to recommend P^trliament 
to reimburse the colonies in the expenses they had borne, a promise 
which was made good. . , 

Hamilton, in 1774, referring to claims upon the colonies for the 
support of the British navy, because of its protection of America, 
replied that Great Britain enjoyed a monopoly of the trade of the 
colonies. The colonies were compelled to trade with the mother-country, 
and the profits were a great source of wealth to her; were not these 
sufficient recompense? Franklin’s answer, as will be seen below, was 
that Great Britain was entitled to a toll or duty for guarding the seas. 

Another objection was, that a power of regulation by government 
was a power of legislation; and a power of Wisllttion must be^universal 
and supreme. The conclusion dx'awn was, that as the colonios had* 
acknowledged the power of Parliament to regulate their commerce, fhey 
had thereby acknowledged every other power o,f legislation by that body. 
Dickinson answered that the objection was based upon confusion. There 
was a time when England had no colonies; trade was the object for 
which they had beefi encouijiged. Love of freedom was a chief motive of 
the adventurers ; the connexion of colonies with the parent-State was.a 
new thin§ in the English laws. That the rights of England extinguished 
the rights of the advwturers — rights essential to the freldom they would 
have had, had they stayed at home — was against reason, humanity, and 
the constitution of England. Colonies could not have been planted on 
such terms. The colonists simply claimed what they would have had 
had they never left England. JBut tjjiere was another principle touching 
trade. All the power of Parliament could not regulate trade at pleasure. 
It had to be regulated by treaties and alliances formed by the King, 
without the consent of the nation, with other States. When a universal 
empire wAs established, and not till then, could regulations of trade 
properly be called Acts of the supreme legislature. But let it be 
admitted that the power to regulate \rade is vested in Parliament. 
Still, commerce rested on conces.<iions^nd restrictions mutually stipulated 
between the different powers of the world. How the people of England 
shall trade must be determined by Germans, Frenchmen, Spaniards.* 
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The right of acquiring property dep*ended on the ri^ts of others ; tlie 
right of acquired property solely on the owner. Why should this right 
be sacred in England, and an empty name in the colonies ? From the 
principle stated arose the power of England ; should that power now be 
exerted in .suppression of the principle? 

Dulany, Hamilton, and others pbinted out that the past regulations 
of trade plainly were not ttfiation. The whdle remittance from all the 
taxes in the colonies, on an average of thirty years, had not amounted to 
£1900 a year, of which no\, above £800 had been remitted frd'm North 
America ; while the cost of the mstehinery necessary to collect the sum 
amounted to £7600 a year, ft would be ridiculous to suppose that 
Parliametit wou5d raise a revenue by taxes in the polonies, when to 
collect them would cost three times the amount of<revenue. 

But how could any distinction be made between legislation generally 
and legislation over commerce ? The nature of the Act must, Dickinson 
answered, determine whether the object was to raise revenue or to 
regulate trade. Sometimes it might indeed be difficult to decide, and in a 
case of doubt it would be wise to submit. It signified nothing that certain 
taxes were called external ; although the duties lately imposed on paper 
and glass had been thus distinguished from those of the Stamp Act. There 
was no distinction in fact Ijetween the two. Parliament had no power 
to lay any tax whatever on the colonies ; and a tax was a burden laid 
for the sfile purpose of raising revenue, under whatever name. Otis, who 
alsq h&d denied the distinction, put the case thus : the tax dn trade is 
a tax orf’eveiy one concerned in it, or it is not. If it is not, it is unequal. 
If it be said that such a tax is an equal tax;. on,.)ill, what becomes of the 
distinction between external and internal taxation ? 

Duties imposed in the regulation of trade were however sometimes called 
external taxes. In that use of the term the question whether there was 
ally distinction between duties or “external taxes” imposed in regulating 
trade, and internal taxes, was put to Franklin on hjs examination by the 
House of Commons, 1765, in itegard to the jrepeftl of the Stamp Act. 
“I never heard any objection,” Franklin had said, “to the right [of 
Parliament], "of laying duties to regulate commerce ; but the right to lay 
internal taxes was never supposed to be in,, Parliament, as we are not 
represented there.” Could he namdwmy Act of Assembly, or public Act 
of the colonial governments, that made such a distinction ? “ I do not 

know,” was the reply, “ that there was any. I think there was never an 
occasion . . .tiU now that you have attempted lo tax us. That has occa- 
sioned resolutions of Assembly, declaring the distinction, in which I think 
every Assembly on the continent. . .has been unanimous.” “Now can 
you show that there is any kind of dificrence between” external and 
internal taxes “to the colony mi il'hich' they may be laid?” “ I think 
.the difference is very gn-at. An external tax is a duty laid on com- 
modities imported; that duty is added to the first cost and other 
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charges on the coimnodity, and w&en it is offered for sale makes part 
of the price. If the people don’t’ like it at that price, they refuse it ; 
they are not obliged to pay it. But an internal tax is forced from the 
people without their consent, if not laid by their own representatives. 
The Stamp Act says, we shall have no commerce, make n(\ exchange 
of property,... neither purchase, no‘r grant, nor recover debts,... neither 
marry nor yiake our wills, hnless we pay such and such sums....” “ But 

supposing the external tax or duty ‘to be laid on the necessaries of life 
importcd*into jrour colony, will not that be tKe same thing in its effects 
as an internal tax?” “I knbw no^ a single article imported into the 
northern colonies but what they can either do without or make them- 
selves . . .“ If an s^cise was laid by Parliament, which they might avoid 
paying, by not consdming the article excised, would they not then 
object to it?” “They would certainly object to it, as an excise un- 
connected with any service done, and as merely an aid which they think 
ought Jo be asked of them, and granted by them, if they are to pay it, 
and can be granted for them by no persons whatsoever whom they have 
not empowered for that purpose.” “You say they don’t object to the 
right of Parliament to laying duties on goods, to be paid on their 
importation ; now is there any kind of difference between a duty on the 
importation of goods and an excise on thejr consumption?” “Yes, a 
very material one ; an excise, for the reasons I have just mentioned, they 
think you can have no right to lay within theii; country. But ihe sea is 
yours ; yob maintain by your fleets the safety of navigation in it, pnd 
keep it clear of pirates. You may therefore have a natural and tlljuitable 
right to some toll or duty oii merchandise carried throughout that part 
of your dominions, towards defraying the expense you are at in sliips to 
maintain the safety of that carriage.” 

For similar reasons, Fmiiklin said, the post-office was not a tax 
on the cplonies; postage was payment for service done, and no olfe 
was copipelled to p9,y if he did not choose to rec|ive the service. 
Dulany thought th^ festo^lishment of "the post-office came nearer to 
being a tax than any other regulation df trade; but still it was 
materially different. For the same reason that an Act of* Parliament 
was necessary to secure tl^p discipline of the provincial troops acting 
with those of Great Britain imthe fcite war with France, the, authority 
of Parliament might be properly exercised in establishing a regular 
post-office. All the laws of each colony were confined to that colony, 
and therefore local prohibitory and coercive clauses designed to enforce a 
general obedience, without which the scheme would fail, might be eluded. 
This matter of the post-office might then be referred to the general 
superintending authority of the empire. 
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(v) CoKcr.usioN. 

Such were the three great grounds of complaint of the colonies 
against England ; such the arguments supporting and opposing them in 
America. The patriot party, to sura up the case, believed that the true 
basis of the relation of the colonies to the parent-State was equality in 
all respects consistent withithe relation. Nd single part, even though 
far greater than another, was entitled, in virtue of its greatness, to niiake 
laws for a smaller part. 'What control the greater might rightfully 
exercise, on the footing of being the superior in government, depended 
upon the nature of subordination of the smaller. When powers com- 
patible with th& relation between the two might b^ exercised by the 
less without injury to that relation, the greater had no right to 
interfere. The line, then, appeared to lie- between things that were 
necessary or proper for securing the dependency of the colonies, and 
things that were not. So held Dulany ; so the AVhigs generally; so 
held some of the loyalists. The effect was, that Parliament was entitled 
to act, when entitled at all, only upon the colonics, as political bodies, not 
upon the citizens of the colonies, except incidentally under regulations 
of commerce or other external affairs ; though what the King might do, 
in virtue of the allegiance to him, was another question. 

The people of the colonies and Great Britain were equally important 
to eachiother; each mush' suffer with the misfortunes of the other. 
Copinierce therefore should be as free as the relation justly permitted. 
What difference to England, said Dulany, whether the merchants 
Vho carried on trade in ocommodities not wanted in England lived in 
Philadelphia or in London ? The balance of trade due in England was 
equally well discharged. The colonists ought not to be restrained in 
their pursuits and interests, said Governor Hopkins, but for the 
manifest good of the whole people; they should enjoy equal freedom 
with the people, of the mother-State. In particular, they ought to have 
ample notice of any new measxire proposed bv go’^emment, which would 
affect their interests, so thdt they might give to government the benefit 
of whatever-icnowledge they possessed. 

Even the staunch loyalist Galloway agreed to all this. According to 
him, the colonies were not upon l&eir lightful footing; there was one 
great lack, already noticed; “some new provision... should be adopted,” 
“some constitutional union between the two countries,” to put the 
colonies right, to give them a share in making tiie laws. In other words, 
the true idea of the colonial relation was equality, according to the 
nature of the case. 

The Whigs drew this doctrine from the proposition, stoutly main- 
tained by them, but as stoutly dented by loyalists, that all men are bom 
i: equal ; that superiority is acquired only, not innate ; and that govern- 
ment and governors are only set up for the good of the people. 
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Pamphlets poui!^ forth in a coiistant stream from Whig and loyalist 
press ; newspapers were filled with 'articles on the one side and the other 
frorn a thousand sources. But a time came when there was an end of 
sober, or at least of mutual, discussion. The “ force of argument ” gave 
way to the “ argument of force ” at Lexington and Bunker ,Hill ; the 
loyalists withdrew sullenly from the' contest ; and now, true to the grim 
facts of history, patriots, fr6m haters of perstpution, turned persecutors ; 
they pillaged the houses of loyalists, and hanied the inmates out of the 
land. Still, though the Whigs were trooping to war, it was n»t yet 
to win independence, but on^ to defend and maintain the colonial 
theory they had so long championed They were still ready for 
concession and reconciliation; they would reject Lord North’s great 
proposal of autonomy /only because it was not to be permanent. Another 
year was necessary to convince them that their cause, as colonists in the 
colonial relation they upheld, was hopeless. 

A young Englishman, somewhat discredited in his native land, 
whence he had lately arrived, must publish the news to America, far 
and wide, that kings were an abomination and a sin, and hereditary 
succession an evil even more than an absurdity. Paine could quote 
Scripture at such a time with telling effect. “ Your wickedness is great, 
which ye have done in the sight of the Lord^ in asking for a king.” At 
last the people in their distress cry unto Samuel, “ Pray for thy servants 
unto the Lord thy God, that we die not, for .we"* have added ^into our 
sins this €^•il, to ask a king.” The notion too that hereditary succession ' 
had saved people from civil wars was the most barefaced falsehAod ever 
imposed on mankind. ’Moqarchy and succession had laid the world in 
blood and ashes. 

No pamphlet was so timely, none had such an effect, as Paine’s 
Common Sense ; which wa» to sweep away, for ,the time, all the vain 
argumente about constitutional law and government. Amidst general 
doubt everything wa§ ready, and Common Sense struck the note. The 
people were called rJpon ^to come out* and separate themselves from 
kings. “ 0 ye that love mankind ; ye that dare oppose not only the 
tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth; every spot of the -qld world is 
overcome with oppression^ Freedom hath been hunted round the 
globe... England hath given her viarning to depart. 0 receive the 
fugitive, and prepare, in time, an asylum for mankind.”* 

A few months later, by midsummer, 1776, the Continental Congress 
was ready; and foimd the country ready, to declare independence. 

The Declaration of Independence is a short and somewhat rhetorical 
statement of the case of the colonies,, and of their* determination to 
separate from Great Britain. A virtual preamble recites that “ a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind ’'‘requires a declaration to the world 
of the causes of separation. Then comes a summing-up of Whig doctrine., 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
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equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with Wtain unalienable 
rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among irfen, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the govemed; that 
whenever any form of government becomes destructive of these ends, 
it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute 
new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organising 
its powers in such form, as to them shall seem piost likely to effect 
their ^ety and happiness.” The statement follows, that “•Prudence 
indeed will dictate that government# long established 'should not be 
changed for light and transienff causes.” 

The foregoing makes up the constitutional part ^ of the docurdent. 
The rest is a statement of grievances against, chiefly, the King of Great 
Britain, of the vain appeal to the “ native justice and magnanimity ” of 
“our British brethren,” and then the solemn declaration that “these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connexion between them and the State of Great 
Britain is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ” ; and that they have full 
power to do all acts “ which independent States may of right do.” 

The Declaration, with some slight alterations introduced in com- 
mittee, was by the hand o'f Jefferson. 



CHAPTER VIP 

THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE.. 

The Congress of 1776^ in issuing its famous proclamation, not only 
declared the colonies independent: it invited and authorised each of 
them to form a constitution. Happily for the colonies, that was a 
process which involved no revolutionary change. All that was needed 
was to place all the colonies, or, as we may now call them. States, on the 
same footing as Connecticut and Rhode Island by making the Governor 
and Council, who had hitherto been the nominees either of the Crown or 
the Proprietor, elective. The sovereignty of the Crown was an external 
force, standing above and outside the ordinary action of government. 
It could be removed without deranging the, machine. 

The rejil weakness of the colonial cause lay in the lack oft any 
coercive powers whereby Congress could enforce its wishes on ^lie 
various State governments. The colonists, jusj; emancipated from one, 
form of central authority, ^tink from placing themselves under another; 
and the attempt to formulate a really effective federal constitution called 
forth so much distrust and jealousy as to make it clear that the mere 
attempt would be fatal to union. A constitulion was drawn up^ 
investing Congress wth military and diplomatic powers ; but no fixed, 
conditioifs were imposgd as to the number and propoftion of repre- 
sentatives. The general chh.rges incurred by*Congress were to be met 
by a voluntary contribution from each State ; but no coercive machinery 
of any kind was provided whereby such a contribution could Se exacted. 
An American statesman aff a^ late^ day might well denounce the 
original Federal Constitution as “a rope of sand.” The centred 
government had to rely on the spontaneous loyedty of its subjects, 
a loyedty which waxed cold under the prolonged strain of war. 
Whenever its interests came into conflict with those of an individued 
State, the latter weis sure to prevail. In engaging soldiers the State 
governments outbade Congress ; eind the ablest men preferred serving 
their State legislatures to attending Congress. 'Phis danger was increased 
by an article in the Federal Constitution, which allowed any State to 
change its delegates as often as it pleased during the session of Congress 
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— a system fatal to continuity of policy and to administrative experience. 
Yet, from a military point of view, this had its good side. If State 
independence crippled the American cause when it needed central and 
collective action, it enhanced the difficulties of piecemeal conquest and 
occupation. Over and over again it fell out that, as soon as the 
British army had left a conquered district where all resistance seemed 
to have been stamped ou5t, the national party reasserted themselves 
in full vigour. 

Bat the greatest immediate advantage secured by the Dfeclaration 
of Independence was that it put'thh United States in a position to 
negotiate openly for foreign alliances. The foreign affairs of France 
were now in the hands of the Comte de Vergennes, a clear-sighted, 
ambitious, and energetic politician. It was certain that he would lose 
no chance of wiping out the disgrace and redeeming the losses of the 
Seven Years’ War. So early as 1775 it was known that French 
emissaries, not formally authorised, were in America sounding public 
opinion. For some time there had been private negotiations, in which 
the actors were, on the French side, Beaumarchais, best known to 
posterity as the author of the Manage de Figaro, and on the American 
side, Arthur Lee. At a later stage of affairs Lee’s factious egotism was 
a serious hindrance to the diplomatists with whom he had to work ; but 
he had been educated at an English public school, and thus enjoyed 
special f.xilities for studyiiig English opinion and carrying on intrigues 
in, England. 

Li 1775 Congress appointed a Committee of Seci'et Correspondence. 
Early in 1776 that committee authorised a commission to go to France 
to purchase arms, ammunition, and clothes. The commission was vested 
in Silas Deane of Connecticut, a shrewd man of business. The trans- 
actions were necessarily secret, and it is therefore hardly possible to 
ascertain the extent of the help given by the French government ; but 
it seems certain that Vergennes connived at the purchase of, supplies 
and arms, and that the King advanced money foV that purpose. After 
independence had been aeclared. Congress was able to approach the 
French gos'emment more openly; and Lee and Franklin were associated 
with Deane. Lee’s vanity and irritable, jealousy made him a most 
embarraffsing colleague. The selection >of Franklin, on the other hand, 
was a most fortunate one. He was a thorough man of the world, 
who could yet pass himself off as a model of that republican simplicity 
which it Was the fashion in France to admire, while his eminence in 
natural science fell in with what was then a popular taste in Faidsian 
society. 

It was unlucky for the Americans that they could not rid themselves 
of a superstitious reverence foi^ thfe military experience of the Old World. 
Deane had not sufficient knowledge of men or of P'i’ench life to exercise 
any discretion in his choice of French officers who volunteered for 
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Amei’ioa; and, with a few exceptions, among whom Ia Fayette was 
con^icuous, those who joined the American army were vain, exacting, 
and incompetent. The same exaggerated value for European soldiership 
had a direct effect on the American army itself. ;^e and Gates, 
Washington’s two chief subordinate^ in the early part of the 'war, had 
both served in the English ^army. Both were vain, shallow men, with 
little real devotion to the cause which they^ad embraced. There is 
much reason to belidve that Lee, while holding a command in the 
colonial army, actually can:yyig*on a treasonable coiTcspondence 
with the British government, and advising them as to military 
operjJ;ions. No suspicion of dishonesty or disloyalty attqphes to Gates ; 
but his egotism made him the tool of unscrupulous men. 

But in regard to the chiefs in control of affairs, whether at home or 
abroad. Great Britain was far woi-se off than America. Whatever may 
be oirr \aew as to the influence of individuals on the events of history, 
one may safely say that the mother-country in the struggle with her 
colonies was singularly imfortunate alike in her military administrators 
and her commanders. The Secretary at War was Lord George 
Germain, a man whose own military career had been tainted with grave 
suspicion of cowardice, a cold formalist without the redeeming virtues 
of method and exactitude, and wholly incapable of inspiring colleagues 
or subordinates with any enthusiasm. The British ^Jommander-in-Chief, 
Sir William Howe, had little but personal coufage to recommend Jiim. 
He was an inert, pleasure-loving man. What was worse, his sympathfbs 
were in a great measure with the colonists ; and he had not learnt the^ 
simple lesson that, howev€?t desirable compromise and conciliation may 
be, the lukewarm conduct of a war is the worst possible way in which 
to obtain them. ]\j[ore than one of his proceedings can hardly be 
explained except on the theory that he dreaded a decisive victory: some^ 
actions of Jiis opponents can hardly be explained unless we suppose 
that they knew and counted on his weqjtness. Of HoUve’s two chief 
subordinates, Burgoyne and* Clinton, the forgier was a man of fashion 
with a taste for literature, with plenty of courage, many, attractive 
qualities, and some military experience, but with none of fhe special 
gifts needed for the heavy tasks laid upon him. Clinton was probably 
a better soldier than either Ho^e or*Burgoyne, but he seems* to have 
had an unfortunate incapacity for effective co-operation. 

In Great Britain the Declaration of Independence did less to 
consolidate opinion than might have been expected.. Yet in truth 
those who had not been alienated by suth proceedings as the Boston 
tea riot and the invasion of Canad\ would have been very illogical 
if they had been influenced by the frank avowal of a doctrine on which 
the colonists had been acting for some two years. Before the news 
of these events reached England, the Ministry had decided to make one 
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more attempt at a peaceable settlement. Lord Howe was sent out with 
a fleet to co-operate with his brother’s army; but the two brothers 
were at the same time appointed commissioners to treat for peace. 
Franklin was their personal friend, and they began by sounding him 
on the subject. His answer was that, in his belief, nothing 
short of independence and indemnity for all injury done in the 
war would induce America to make peace. The Americans showed 
no wish to negotiate; and the only effect of this commission was 
somewhat to delay military proceedings, in which speed was all 
important. , 

Howe’s first move was to secure New York, and with it the 
command of the Hudson. Washington, apprehending this, had posted 
his army in front of the city on a line of height^' which runs nearly the 
whole way across Long Island. The positiori was well chosen, save that 
the American army, numbering about 15,000 men, was hardly large 
enough to guard it. On August 27, 1776, Howe attacked, and after 
some hard fighting routed the Americans ; but deterred, as some have 
thought, by recollections of Bunker Hill, he forbore to assault the 
enemy’s lines. The American loss had, however, been heavy ; and two 
days later Washington evacuated his position and transported his whole 
army with their equipage- across the East river, which separates Long 
Island from New Y^'rk. The retreat was covered by a heavy fog; 
but evCii so, to have effected it wholly without loss does the greatest 
credit to Washington’s power of organisation and command. Yet it 
is almost certain that if the pursuit had been followed up with energy, 
or if Howe had only utilised his command' of 'the East river, and posted 
men-of-war there, the whole American army .must have been captured 
or destroyed. With a British fleet in the East river and a British 
army occupying Long Island, it was clearly impossible for Washington 
to hold New York ; and the town was evacuated on September 15. 
'Again Howe » threw away an opportunity by the slackness of his 
pursuit. Washington now posted himself -vn high ground to the north 
of New York. Thence too after some hard fighting he was dislodged, 
while at the same time the British position was strengthened by the 
capture of two American forts a few miles rbove New York, one on each 
bank of thq Hudson. Washingtoh now crossed the Hudson into New 
Jersey, hotly pursued by the ablest and most energetic of Howe’s 
lieutenants. Lord Cornwallis, whose attempts to bring him to action 
were however bafiBed by dexterous and rapid movements. . 

In November Howe carried his whole army across the Hudson and 
posted them in winter quarters. He was blamed for dispersing his 
troops in small cantonments instead of at once occupying Philadelphia. 
It is possible that the difficulty of transporting supplies may have been 
a sufficient reason for this; but there was assuredly no excuse for 
entrusting Trenton, an important post, to the Hessians, whose ignorance 
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of the language anirf unpopularity with the colonists made it impossible 
for them to obtain intelligence.* Washington saw that some bold 
strdke, leading to tangible and immediate success, was needed to restore 
that confidence which had been shaken by recent reverses. To this end 
he in person made a night-attack on Trenton and, surprising the division 
of Hessians, many of whom were 'engaged in plundering, carried off 
a thousand prisoners and* a considerable ijumber of cannon. Some 
operations followed, .in which Washington, while avoiding a decisive 
battle, contrived to obtain virtual command* of New Jersey, a success 
to which the iflil-feeling created by the pillaging and bad discipline of 
the British contributed not a little. 

The campaign of 1777 began with some unimportant* British 
successes on the Hudson, balanced by an American attack on an 
outpost on Long Island, iu which ninety prisoners were taken and a 
large quantity of stores destroyed. In August, 1777, Howe obtained 
the firSt decisive success that had attended him since the battle of 
Long Island. He landed his main army at the head of the Elk 
river, opening into Chesapeake Bay, and advanced on Philadelphia. 
Washington posted himself to cover the town, with the Brandywine, 
a tributaiy of the Delaware, in his front. Loi’d Cornwallis crossed 
the upper fords of the stream and attacked and defeated the American 
right ; and in the general action that ensued the colonists were routed 
with considerable loss. A resolute pursuit «injg}ft have broug^it about 
the entire destruction of the American army ; but Howe w*is contenjj to 
advance cautiously, and was suffered to occupy Philadelphia without 
resistance. *, , . 

The town was garrisoned only by a detachment under Coniwallis, 
the bulk of the British army being posted at Germantown, a village 
about three miles ffom Philadelphia. Howe w6i§ compelled somewhat 
to weaken his force by sending off detachments for isolated operations 
on the Efelaware. '^'his encouraged Washington to make an attack 
on Howe’s position, which he carried c>Ut with a force of 8000 men, 
divided into five detachments. The attack •was helped by a fog, and 
was at first successful ; but the same cause which favou^pd the fii*st 
attack made subsequent co-operation difficult. A portion of the 
Biitish force occupied a large, .ston* house from which they, kept up 
a fire which ended in the discomfiture of the Americans.* Here again 
Howe made no attempt to follow up his success. To attack an army 
strongly posted on ground of its own choosing with inferior and 
comparatively untrained troops, under such conditions that any failure 
in exact co-operation must lead to disaster, could -only have been 
justified by the urgent necessity of some conspicuous success to wipe out 
the moral effept of the defeat on*ihe ’Bratndywine. Even so the venture 
furnishes a striking illustration of Washington’s contempt for Howe’s, 

generalship. Before evacuating Philadelphia, the Americans had 
on. vft. 
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impeded the navigation of the Delaware by various obstacles, and also 
by fortifying two small islands. These fortifications were reduced and 
the impediments cleared away. But the success, such as it was, was 
effected at so great a cost of life and after such delay that the moral 
discouragement went far to outweigh the material gain. 

Meanwhile these qualified and incomplete victories were far more 
than outweighed by a crushing defeat of the British in another quarter. 
Tlie one really brilliant success which, so far, had been obtained by the 
British army was the defence of Canada. Neverthejess Caileton was 
superseded in favour of Burgoyne, L nlan of undoubted personal courage, 
but immeasurably inferior to Carleton in every other quality of soldier- 
ship, as veil as in colonial experience. A plan of campaign was arranged, 
probably on Burgoyne’s suggestion, theoretically practicable, but so com- 
plex and so beset with difficulties of detail, ..and threatening, in the case 
of failure, con.sequences so disastrous, that any prudent commander would 
have shrunk from it. Burgoyne was to advance from Canada” by the 
lakes and the upper Hudson. A co-operating force was to ascend 
the Hudson and join hands with him. Had the scheme succeeded, 
the result would have been to isolate the New England colonies. If, 
as a first step, the British had secured the control of the lower Hudson 
and then placed at or near Albany a force strong enough to keep in 
check any American troops that might endeavour to move in the direc- 
tion of t^e lakes, the ^nt^rprise might have been feasible ; but to adjust 
' two cimultaneous movements so far apart would in no cireumstances 
have bem easy ; and the difficulty was enhanced by the character of the 
country in which Burgoyne had to operat|. ^AQiatever chances of suc- 
cessful co-operation there might have been, these were finally destroyed 
by a gross official blunder, through which the orders explaining the 
campaign to Howe were delayed and did mot rea6h him till after he 
bad committed himself to operations on the Delaware. The blame of 
this was laid, probably with justice, on Germaine. 

In July, 1'<'77, Bimgoyne 'set out with do: a upon 3000 troops, 
including 500 Indians. ^.Vhatever might Ibe Burgoyne’s failings as 
a soldier, he was a humane and honourable gentleman ; and his deter- 
mination to restrain the ferocity of these allies led to disputes which 
rendered them a hindrance in.stea(J of help. At the outset all went 
well. The Americans evacuated Ticonderoga. In their flight several 
of their boats were captured; and a detachment of Burgoyne’s army 
under General Fraser overtook a portion of the retreating force, and 
bringing them to action, defeated them with heavy loss. When the 
descent of Lake Champlain w(is completed and it became necessary to 
advance by land, Burgoyne’s difficulties began. F.ncumbered with heavy 
baggage and a large artillery train, he had to make his. way through 
^ swampy forests. This was fatal in a case where everything depended 
on rapidity of movement. For now, as throughout the wai', the British 
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were fighting not gainst an organised army, needing fixed bases of 
supply with regular communication, but against an armed population 
onfy. wanting local pressure to call them into activity. As Burgoyne 
advanced, recruits kept pouring into the enemy’s force from the farm- 
steads of Connecticut and New York, hardy and skilful marksmen, well 
fitted for the irregular, backwoods fighting which was before them. 
The American army was under the command of Gates. His military 
capacity wjis that of. a second-rate and commonplace European soldier. 
Happily for the American cause he had undes him Arnold, Morgqp, and 
Stark, three Aibordinates not only* of extraordinary daring, but also 
possessing a full comprehension of tfie task before them and of the 
spe^al qualifications of their troops. • . 

To secure his line of march, Burgoyne threw out two strong flanking 
bodies, one to the north-east to act in Vermont, the other up the 
valley of the Mohawk in New York. With strange lack of judgment, 
and in* defiance of the remonstrances of his ablest subordinate. General 
Fraser, Burgoyne chose for the former task a German regiment, known 
to be slow marchers and certain to be hindered by their ignorance of 
English. They were met by Starke at Bennington and defeated, losing 
their commanding officer and their artillery. A second Geiinan force, 
sent to support them, fared no better. The discomfiture of the force 
in the Mohawk valley under Colonel St Leger was less conspicuous and 
less humiliating, but hardly less complete ,iq ifJ^ practical eJFects. In 
his first uncounter with the Americans at Oriskany he was suceessful.' 
But the main object of the expedition, the reduction of Fort iStanwix, 
was frustrated by the ^cse^tion of the Indian allies, the lack of siege 
ai-tillcry, and the unexpected arrival of Arnold with a relieving force of 
2000 men. 

On September fS and 14 Burgoyne crossed the Hudson near Saratoga 
and advanced along the right bank. Tliere on September 19 he \*as 
attacked, losing abouj; 600 men and inflicting equal loss on the enemy. 
In the meantime the? Americans had thrown a force Scross Burgoyne’s 
rear, which intercepted his supplies at the •foot of Lake George, while 
at the same time they made an unsuccessful attack on jpTiconderoga. 
Burgoyne’s position was now deplorable. His Indian allies deserted in 
a body. His horses were dying for lack of forage. There were no 
tidings of any British force advancing from the north. * Yet the bare 
possibility that Clinton might be on his way forbade him to retreat, 
while every day’s delay made retreat more hopeless. All that he could 
do was to entrench himself, and hold out as long as supplies lasted, 
in the faint hope that the advance of Clinton or some- unlooked-for turn 
of events might bring relief. On October 6 Burgoyne decided to retreat, 
and, with a .view to clearing the wsjy for his main army, advanced with 
a detachment of 1600 men against the enemy’s lines. The American^ 
howeve^ acted on the offensive. Burgoyne was driven back within his 
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lines and a fierce attack was madii, in which pari of the entrench- 
ments were stormed, and many of the British, among them some of 
Burgoyne’s best officers, fell. Two days later Burgoyne succeeded' in 
moving a few miles to the I'ear. But every step that he took was 
attended with loss of equipage, supplies, and, what was most valuable 
to the captors, ammunition. Buigoyne’s force had now shrunk to 3500 
men, hardly a fourth of th,e American army, 'which was daily increasing. 
Only about eight days’ provisions remained, and the total destruction 
of Burgoyne’s communications made it impossible to obtaih further 
supplies. On October 13, 1777, hd ojften^ negotiations for a surrender, 
and on the 16th these were completed, 

Burgoyne’s conduct was, at his own request, mii'ide the subject of 
a parliamentary enquiry. His main error no dfcubt was the immense 
train of artillery with which he encumbered himself. It is clear too 
that there was no cordial co-operation between Burgoyne and Carleton, 
who still remained Governor of Canada. Burgoyne might also be justly 
blamed for want of care in maintaining his communications, inasmuch as 
the failure of the co-operating force might at any time make a retreat 
necessary. Yet the main blame must attach to those who planned 
a combination attended with such manifest difficulty, and took no 
special measures to guard against failure. Some minor successes on the 
lower Hudson were no compensation for Burgoyne’s defeat. By com- 
bined ac{:ion of the fieet and land force, and by conspicuous courage 
on the part of the British soldiers, two strong forts on ’’the right 
bank of the Hudson were seized and the navigation of the river was 
secured. » 

Important as was the surrender of Saratoga from a military point of 
view, its political effects were still greater. Ihe doubts which the French 
government had felt a? to taking up the American cause were removed ; 
and on February 6, 1778, two treaties were signed by the rppresenta- 
Ijves of France and the United States. The first bound the two, nations 
to commercial unity, and pledged each to prqtecf 'the ships of the other, 
'rhe second provided that, ‘if the first treaty led to hostilities between 
France and, ‘England, there should then be an off’ensive and defensive 
alliance between France and the United States, and that neither should 
make pea^ till Great Britain had acknowledged the independence of 
the colonies. *' The difference between an open alliance and tliat covert 
help which France had hitherto given to the United States was of vast 
importance. • The command of the sea was an indispensable, condition 
of British supremacy over the colonies. If once that command should 
cease to exist, even for a short space, a decisive militaiy blow might 
shatter the British power in America beyond hope of recovery. 

Yet the victory at Saratogsf wife not all gain. To shallow thinkers 
jt suggested a contrast between the brilliant and decisive success of 
Gates and tlie cautious strategy of Washington ; and it thus furnished 
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material for a fac’ftous agitation, tvhich, with a man less resolute and 
self-reliant and more susceptible of personal jealousy than Washington, 
mi^ht have had disastrous results. Indeed it might have seemed at the 
time as if all that had been won on the Hudson was to be thrown 
away elsewhere. After the engagement at Germantown, Washington 
established himself in winter quartos at Valley Forge, some fifteen miles 
from Philadelphia. Washin^on was no grymbler and no rhetorician, 
but in a letter to the President of -Congress he describes his soldiers as 
“naked ifud distj-essed on a cold bleak hill,'^“ sleeping under frost and 
snow without* clothes or blalikets.* JVIeanwhile Howe had occupied 
Philadelphia. There his officers lived in sloth and dissipation; and 
when in May, 177|^, he was superseded by a better soldifer in Clinton, he 
was honoured by the solemn buffoonery of a sham tournament, in which 
Andre, not long afterwards "the victim of a strange and tragic fate, took 
a conspicuous part. 

Early in 1778 North made a further attempt at conciliation. He 
introduced into Parliament and carried two bills. One repealed the 
tea-tax, and declared that no duty should be imposed on any colony 
except for piii-poses of trade regulation, and that the proceeds of any 
duty so levied should be disposed of by the assembly of the colony in 
which the money was raised. The other Act appointed commissioners 
to negotiate, with authority to proclaim a cessation of hostilities, to 
grant pai-dons, and to suspend all Acts of BarJia^ent passed ^nce 1763^ 
But when* the commissioners laid these proposals before Congress, ^hat 
body at once barred the way to negotiation by requiring an ackhowledg- 
inent of American Indepepdence as a first* preliminary. The total 
failure of this attempt, followed as it immediately was by the declara- 
tion of the French alliance, put an end to any possibility of a peaceful 
settlement ; and the only effect of the negotiatiop was to beget a feeling 
of discoufagement among the colonial supporters of Great Britain. • 

Frop the beginning to the end of the war, the lyilitary policy of 
Great Britain was nllilke<J by a total Absence of definiteness and con- 
tinuity. Clinton’s first step was to transfei*his army from Philadelphia 
to New York. Had Washington been of the same tejnper as the 
British geuends, there is Jlittlc doubt that Clinton would have been 
suffered to carry out his march ammolested. Washington’s lack of 
resources often irove him into what his detractors call^ a “Fabian” 
policy, but he never lost sight of the truth that the best defensive 
policy is often one of attack. On June 18, 1778, Clinton quitted 
Philadelphia. Washington hung on his line of march, harassing him 
with his advanced detachment. On Jiine 28, near ‘Monmouth Court 
House, Clinton turned on his pursuers, Lee, who was in command of 
the American advanced guard, a\^idfed an engagement ; and, when 
Washington with the main body of his army arrived, Clinton resumed 
his marph, and reached New York without further molestation, lice’s 
cii, VII. 
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conduct has been variously judged. A British iftilitary historian of 
authority, Stedman, himself a practical soldier, considers that Tree’s 
caution saved the American army from defeat and possibly from deslfmc- 
tion. On the other hand Washington held and forcibly expressed on 
the spot the opinion that an opportunity of striking a decisive blow 
had been' thrown away. Documents which have come to light in com- 
paratively recent times raise a strong probability that Lee was at this 
time in the confidence 0 / the British government and acting in their 
inter^ts. , ^ ' 

The summer of 1778 witnessed a*i extension of the &rea of the war, 
and, as a consequence, a series' of scattered and indecisive operations. 
Of thesq the most important in conception, though not in execiition, 
was the joint action of the French fleet and an American land-force 
against Rhode Island. In December, 1776, the British had occupied 
Newport: the Americans however retained possession of Providence. 
Though trifling hostilities took place, no serious attempt was made for 
some time by either side to dislodge the other. But in the summer of 
1778 the appearance on the American coast of a French fleet under 
Admiral d’Estaing gave the signal for active operations. A small 
British fleet lay off Newport, upon which the British forces depended 
for supplies and, in case of need, for assistance. D’Estaing’s superiority 
in numbers enabled him so ' to hem in several of the British ships in the 
strait between the island, aiud the mainland, that they were only saved 
*from capture by being burnt. Fortunately for the British, a storm 
aroSe which dispersed d’Estaing’s fleet, damaging it to such an extent 
tjjat he insisted on going to Boston to re^t. .'Thence he sailed to the 
West Indies without attempting, for the present, anything further. 
This defection compelled the Americans to abandon their designs against 
Rhode Island, and called forth an amount, of muthal ill-feeling which 
alfnost threatened a rupture of the lately formed alliance. 

The year 1778 also witnessed the extension of „the war westward and 
southward. Thfe western brand! of the war,^as o«ie may call it, was so 
detached that it is simpler* to deal with it collectively somewhat later. 
In the south there had been no regular operations since 1776. But 
bands of loyalists and fugitives from Georgia and the Carolinas had 
established themselves in Florida, ,then part of the British dominions, 
whence they 'harried Georgia, and were themselves harassed in turn. 
War was made a pretext for plunder ; and, in consequence, the fighting 
in the south. was from the outset marked by a ferocity and lawlessness 
which did not disappear even when the war assumed a more regular 
character. In the autumn of ^778 raids were made on each side : they 
were more deliberate and better organised than before, but had no 
lasting effect. Simultaneously Clirfton was planning a regular expedi- 
tion for the reduction of Georgia. Colonel Campbell, with a force of 
!J400 men, supported by a small squadron, was sent by sea to attack 
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Savannah ; while J&eneral Prevostf the governor of East Florida, was to 
co-operate from the south. An 'American force under General Robert 
Howe covered Savannah. The swampy nature of the groimd gave 
great advantages to the defensive, but it made the American commander 
over-confident. A British detachment, guided by a negro along a path 
through a rice-swamp, fell on his flank, while at the same time the 
British artillery secured a. post of vantage t and the action resulted in 
the totsd defeat of Howe and the capture of Savannah with large stores. 
So expeditious were Campbell’s movement^ that the victory wjas won 
before PrevosA reached the scene «of*action. The whole of the southern 
bank of the river was secured as far as Augusta, a hundred and fifty 
mil%s above Savannah; and the bulk of the inhabitants readily took 
the oath of loyafty ^nd were formed into companies for the defence 
of the countiy. . , 

Congress soon took steps to retrieve these defeats. A force was 
raised* in the Carolinas and placed under the command of Lincoln, a 
general who had acquired some reputation in the campaign against 
Burgoyne. The British force was too small to guard a line of a hundred 
and fifty miles against the attack of a regular army; and accordingly 
Augusta was abandoned. Lincoln, however, in his advance on Augusta, 
imprudently divided his force, with the result that Colonel Prevost, a 
brother of the general, with 900 men fell upon a detachment numbering 
about 2000 and utterly routed them, captqryig*arms, ammunition, and 
baggage, ^nd driving those who escaped across the river, in which many 
perished. Lincoln was soon reinforced, and renewed his p»-oject of 
invading Georgia. General Prevost, instead of remaining on the defin- 
sive, at once replied by a counter-invasion of South Carolina. By 
threatening Charleston he succeeded in drawing olF Lincoln from 
Georgia. Prevost •howeve? was not strong enough, either in men or 
artillery, to hazard an attack on Charleston; and, after some «n- 
importadt operations along the coast, he withdrew to Savannah, leaving 
a detachment establwhed at Beaufort *on the coast of South Carolina. 
The security of the British alike at Savannah and Beaufort depended 
on the command of the sea. Accordingly the govcnfpr of South 
Carolina invited d’Estaing, who had just obtained some succ^ in the 
West Indies, to co-operate ^ith Lincoln against Savannah. Prevost, 
on hearing of the intended attack, at once blocked the ilver by sinking 
six vessels, and called in his detachment at Beaufort. This force, under 
the command of Colonel Maitland, succeeded by great energy in evading 
the French and making its way through swamps and shoals to Savannah. 
The French landed 6000 men, and werejoined by Lincoln with as many 
more; whereupon the combined force laid siege to Savannah. Here, 
however, as at Rhode Island, jealoisy •and ill-feeling prevented hearty 
co-operation ; and after an assault, courageously repulsed, the siege wa^ 

abandoned, 
cn. rii. 
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During the summer of 1779 othbr operations of a desultory kind 
went on against the northern and middle colonies. The British, using 
New York as their base, made a raid into Connecticut, carrying loff 
and destroying stores. A naval expedition of the same kind against 
Virginia wjis even more successful, the captures in stores and shipping 
being reckoned at half a million nf money. Clinton also, by the 
capture of various posts, ^established his control on the Hudson for 
about fifty miles above New York. -One of these however. Stony Point, 
was recaptured by a displny of great daring on the part of 'Anthony 
Wayne, one of Washington’s best dffiders ^ and, though tlhe place could 
not be held, yet the exploit did much to restore the confidence of the 
Americans, and to destroy the moral effect of Clinton’g successes. * 
Though the American navy had never from the outset of the war 
been sufficiently strong or numerous to contend for the control of the 
sea, yet it had done much, by intercepting convoys and merchantmen, 
to increase the difficulties of the British. In the spring of 17V8 one 
of the most daring of the American sea-captains, Paul Jones, had 
landed on the coast of Scotland, doing some damage to private property, 
and in a sea-fight off Scarborough had captured two British vessels. 
In July, 1779, the government of Massachusetts organised an expedition 
of 19 sail, with 3000 troops in transports, to attack the British 
settlement at Penobscot, on the coast of what is now Maine. The 
/ittack was frustrated ^by<tke appearance of a British squadron. The 
inv^ilig force was driven ashore, and suffered heavily in their retreat 
through "a wild and ill-pro\ided country. 

• Throughout the whole course of the ,was' the ferocity displayed 
increased in proportion to the remoteness of the locality. Not only 
were the outlying inhabitants on the frontier less amenable to control, 
but they had grown up, in habits of violence and had 'learnt to hold their 
o^Sn lives and those of others cheap. Moreover it was bn tl\e frontier 
that the Indian ^^alliance really became an effective aid ; and, wjien the 
spirit of savagery had been ondfe introduced^ the ‘ desire for re^iation 
made it wholly impossible tb keep within the bounds of civilised warfare. 
During 177?* parties of Indians, assisted by frontier men hardly less 
barbarous, harried the western portions of Npw York and Pennsylvania. 
Few incidents of the war did more to embitter American feeling against 
the British. In 1779 Congress took resolute meeisiu^s to deal with this 
trouble. A force of 2100 men was sent into the Wyoming valley, the 
scene of the worst Indian outrage. The Five Nations, against whom the 
attack was directed, came nearer than any other Indian tribes to the 
condition of a settled commuBity, and were therefore more open to 
injury by invasion. They occupied substantial fortified villages of wood, 
siUTOunded by orchards and cultivi!ted fields. But the American array 
aaet with no effective resistance, and the country was turned into a 
wilderness. 
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In the meantirife a contest of ttie greatest importance to the future 
of the United States was being waged in the west. The conquest of 
Cdhada had transferred the Ohio valley from France to England. The 
two great motives which had stimulated the more far-sighted of the 
colonists to take up an aggressive attitude against France were the 
danger from Canada itself, as a base for Indian raids, and the 'dread that 
French occupation would form a belt round the colonies from the mouth 
of the Mississippi to the Canadian lakes, an^ thus bar the possibility of 
expansion westwjinls. If America and Great Britain were to be Jiostile 
or even separable powers, these'damgeSrs would revive. 

That the Ohio valley became American and not British territory was 
due* mainly to the clear sight, the enterprise and the military ability of 
one man, George Rogers Clark. Fortunately too for America, there had 
come into existence a border population pre-eminently fitted for the task 
before them. From 1769 onward there had been a steady influx of 
settlers, mostly from Virginia and Pennsylvania, into the territory which 
is now Kentucky and Tennessee. The settlers were frequently, if not 
mainly, Pi-esbyterians from the north of Ireland, gifted with the more 
than Scottish stubbornness, tenacity, and self-reliance of their race. The 
conditions of their life were such that the law of the survival of the 
fittest operated with full force. Constant danger fi’om Indians begot 
watchfulness, resource, and merciless hatred for the savage: and this 
hatred was naturally extended to the British go^mment, which in that 
quarter Imd been making full use of the savage alliance. • 

During 1776 and 1777 continuous raids were made on their netvly- 
formed settlement. Eafly^in 1778 Clark conceived the project of^a 
counter-attack, not a mere raid, but a conquest and political occupation 
of the Ohio valley. To effect this, he reckoned on the neutrality if 
not the good-will* of the. French inhabitants. Resolute though the 
border settlers were in the defence of their homesteads, yet they wgre 
primarily a population of farmers struggling hard for subsistence, and 
therefore unavailable^ for a long campaign far from thefr homes. A few 
of the more .strenuous and adventurous joined Clark; but he had to 
raise his main force in Kentucky, having obtained from the government 
of Virginia approval of his scheme, though very little in the way of 
practical support. With^esj thai» two hundred men Clark advanced 
stealthily on Kaskaskia, a settlement where the French inhabitants 
appeared so loyal to their new masters that the fort was entrusted to a 
French garrison. The surprise was completely successful: the place 
was seized before the garrison could take any action. Not only was 
Kaskaskia secured, but the whole of th^ neighbouring population trans- 
ferred their allegiance to the Americans, and proceeded to organise 
themselves under Clark to repel a'Brrtish invasion. 

Clark''s merits as a commander did not end with his sagacity in 
designing a scheme of conquest, or his promptitude in executing it. 

OH. VII. 
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Even more extraordinary was that Control over hi^ troops which re- 
strained them, composed and trained as they were, from any act of 
outrage which could alienate the inhabitants. Moreover, by diplom^y 
and by the sheer force of a superior mind, he succeeded in securing the 
neutrality of the. neighbouring Indian tribes. In the following winter 
(1777-78), Hamilton, the British commander at Detroit, headed an 
expedition and re-occupie(jr Vincennes, one 'of the towns which had 
submitted to Clark, but which he had been compelled to leave in the 
hands pf a French garrison# Two hundred and forty mjles of i^ilderness 
separated Clark at Kaskaskia fro^*thft enfemy. Nevertheless, regardless 
of the season, he set out early in February, 1778, and invested the fort at 
Vincennes which was occupied by Hamilton. With jjhe active support 
of some of the inhabitants and the friendly neutrality of the rest, Clark 
reduced Hamilton to surrender. The Ohio* valley was thereafter the 
scene of raids and desultory fighting, but till the end of the war it 
remained de facto American territory. 

The conduct of the French population recalls the successive conquests 
of New York and the tranquil acquiescence with which the Dutch popu- 
lation wei'e handed backwards and forwards. It is clear that while on 
the whole their sympathies were with the Americans, those sympathies 
were not strong enough to^ nerve them to anything like a sustained 
effort. Their attitude might have been widely different if there had 
been on ^e British side, a* commander gifted, like Clark, with the 
instincts of a bom leader. *' 

fhe eampaign of 1780 opened with an attack by Clinton on the 
hitherto impregnable fortress of Charlestqn. /The situation of the 
town, strong from one point of view, has an element of weakness. It 
is connected with the mainland by a swampy neck, difficult to cross in 
the face of an effective^ fire, especially for a force encumbered with siege 
artillery. On each side of the town is a navigable river — the Cpoper on 
tl\p no^em side, the Ashley on the southern — ^giving water-comiij unica- 
tion with the inland country. I*i proportion 1;o thfl size of the harbour, 
the entrance is narrow. Gi\^n a sufficient superiority of naval power to 
keep up conjraunication with the sea and sufficient command of the 
inland country to harass and impede a force ^endeavouring to cross the 
neck, the position is one of absolut* security. But let an enemy once 
get possession df the neck and of the mouth of the harbour, and the city 
with its garrison must be doomed; for the same swampy conditions, 
which make the neck difficult to occupy, render the position of a blockad- 
ing force, once established there, secure. The fate of the town was 
virtually sealed when the American naval commander, who lay at tlie 
mouth of the harbour, retreated to Charleston, sending some of his 
ships to block the mouth of thef Cdoper river. The British fleet then 
eptered the harbour. Clinton was now rendered independent of any 
landward communication. He was able to operate freely by detached 
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parties against the American commanications, to cut off* any troops that 
were coming to their assistance, and*thus to advance his siege-works on the 
neck unmolested. Defence was clearly impossible; and on May 12, 1780, 
the geirrison, numbering 5000 soldiers and 1000 seamen, with 400 guns, 
surrendered. The British loss was estimated at about 250 killed and 
woimded. 

The capture of Charleston changed ab, once the scene and the 
character of the war.. The two remaining campaigns were mostly fought 
out on tHte soil Qf the Carolinas. The natiwe of the country, woody, 
swampy, and e^en at the presfentMa^ jpsufficiently provided with roa^ 
for heavy traffic, made it scarcely possible to move large forces. Conse- 
quently the war ^Jas more and more fought out by %mall bodies of 
men lightly equipped*? and knowledge of the country and rapidity of 
movement became of prinrary importance. Moreover, the British com- 
manders were able in the south to do what elsewhere had been, save 
in very small measure, impracticable, namely, to draw on the popula- 
tion for reinforcements. There was, it is true, no widespread loyalist 
feeling. Over and over again British generals found that the promise 
of local support was a reed which pierced their hands when they leaned 
on it, and that pardoned rebels relapsed wholesale the moment that 
British protection or control was withdrawp and pressure was applied 
from the other side. StiU the loyalists were strong enough to give 
to the struggle something of the character a civil w^r. This„ 
coupled with the difficulty of enforcing discipline among small parities 
scattered over a wide country, induced in the southern campaigns a 
ferocity unknown in otMr quarters. It is scaitely possible to apportion 
the blame judicially, quite impossible to acquit cither party altogether. 
On both sides there was a tendency to claim the rights of belligerents, 
while metiug out enemies the treatment of rebels. Much too was 
done by irresponsible persons for which neither party can fairly be 
blamed^ War was made the pretext for acts of rapine ^d brutality. . 

It is not howevei* to |je thought tifat this guerilla warfare was the 
sole or even the chief part of the war in the south. On the contrary, 
the campaigns of 1780 and 1781 in the Carolinas are from a militaiy 
point of view the most ipteresting of the whole war. Hitherto we 
have seen on one side inert and haif-heai'ted generals, on the other an 
ill-provided and imperfectly disciplined army with which* a commander 
could only venture on defensive or partial movements, never attempting 
any comprehensive policy of attack. Now for the first timfe we find face 
to face two well-seasoned armies, each under a daring and skilful leader. 
On the British side Cornwallis had already shown that he had fully 
grasped the truth, so imperfectly understood by his colleagues, that, if 
the rebellion was to be crush’ed, it must be crushed by a resolute, 
persistent, and quickly moving policy of attack. His opponent? 
Nathan^l Greene, was beyond doubt the best commander, except 
on. VII. 
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Washington, that fought under the> American flagl^ He had devoted 
himself to the literature of his profession, and in technical skill was 
probably little if at all inferior to Washington, as he was certaitdy 
not inferior to him or to any other man in personal courage. Where 
he fell short of his chief was in force of character and administrative 
capacity. His kindliness and simplicity of natime always won the love 
of his subordinates; he sopietimes lacked the strength of will needful 
to win their obedience. 

The individual battlesuof the campaign are, with perhaps one ex- 
ception, of no very great interest? «>In>no case did tlJe ground give 
any great scope for tactical skill The battles were for the most part 
matters of hard fighting, in which abundant courage was showi? on 
each side. Usually the Americans had some ;^umerical superiority, 
equalised by the better discipline and longer .experience of the British. 
The real interest lies not in individual engagements but in the strategy 
of the campaign as a whole. To understand this, it is needful to' have a 
clear comprehension of the physical peculiarities of the country. We 
may look on South Carolina as divided into parallelograms, separated 
by rivers, each fringed by wide belts of morass. For troops to cross 
these obstacles, even in small parties, great care and local knowledge 
were requisite. The transport of artillery and stores was out of the 
question. Moreover, the unhealthy nature of the climate made pro- 
longed sojourn in thef' lower districts impossible. Further inland the 
rivers rbranch into smaller streams, the soil becomes firraec and the 
air ''more wholesome. Thus, throughout the campaign we see each 
cpmbatant endeavoui'ing.to shoulder his opponent eastward and to 
secure the advantage of the more traversable country. 

Immediately after the fall of Charleston, Clinton sent Cornwallis 
to cut off a body of troops under Colonel Bjurford, './ho, having arrived 
too late to join his countrymen at Charleston, was on the north bank 
of the Santee river. Burford fled inland. Cornwallis pursued him for 
some way with hfts whole force, tut finally detached Tarleton, a vigorous 
commander of light horse, cin pursuit. Tarleton overtook Burford at 
Waxhaws on the border of North Carolina and cut his whole force to 
pieces. It was said that he refused quarter ; and the recollection of his 
alleged ferocity did much to embitter feeling. The disaffection of the 
inhabitants was further increased by Clinton’s administrative policy. 
He issued a proclamation stating that aU loyal subjects would be 
expected to serve in the militia if required. At first he allowed his 
prisoners to remain at liberty on parole, but he subsequently cancelled 
the paroles and required as a condition of freedom a declaration of 
loyalty, involving the obligation to serve under the British flag. The 
result was that the ranks of the milkia were largely filled with disaffected 
men ; and many who, if their paroles had been continued, might have 
remained neutral, felt no scruple about breaking an oath thus extorted. 
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In June, 1780, dlinton returned »to New York, leaving Cornwallis in 
command in the Carolinas. He estseblished his head-quarters at Camden, 
and»was there joined by about 800 loyalists from North Carolina. The 
American army, at the outset of the campaign, was under the command 
not of Greene but of Gates. At the head of about 6000 men. Gates 
advanced against Camden. At the «ame time about 800 of (Cornwallis'’ 
men were on the sick-list at .Camden, while his^ communications with the 
coast were id serious danger from Sumpter, one of the most venturesome 
and able of the American guerilla leaders. Cpmwallis, risking his.com- 
raunications, di%w in his outposts,'ileft a weak garrison at Camden, and 
with the bulk of his force, about 2000 men, marched out, attacked, and 
litter^ routed Gates. This was followed up by a minor suocess. ^umpter, 
immediately upon Gatej?’ defeat, retreated. Tarleton was sent in pursuit, 
and mai'ching with great speed overtook the enemy, cutting them to 
pieces and nearly capturing Sumpter. 

These successes were, however, counterbalanced by a serious reverse 
in another quarter. Colonel Patrick Ferguson had greatly distinguished 
himself in the British service in the earlier part of the war. Not only 
was he a good soldier, but he possessed, what was rare in the British 
army, that versatility and inventiveness which enable a commander 
to adapt himself readily to new conditions. He was now sent by 
Cornwallis to organise an irregular force among the loyal inhabitants on 
the western frontier of the two Carolinas. Jfergifeon, unlike too many 
of the Bri1j.sh leaders, was fully alive to the importance of conciliating 
the inhabitants and restraining excess. He succeeded in getting tegetfier 
an eifective force, and, after various small successes, sent a message 1^ 
the settlement in the extreme west that if the Americans there did not 
lay down their arms they would be dealt with as rebels. The action of 
the settlers illustrates the same truth as was shown by Burgoyne’s defeat. 
The British might win pitched battles : it was a very different matter te> 
keep in pefmanent suWection a hardy and courageous population trained, 
to the u^ of arms. f<rguson'’s message,«so far from striking terror, at 
once called into existence ait armed force. Tfee most remarkable feature 
of the matter was that there were no regular troops in the 'far west to 
serve as a nucleus, and no leader acting under the authority of Congress 
or of the State-government.* ^ont%neously some of the leading men 
gathered together a mounted force, armed with rifles, and 'marched 
eastward. They numbered about 1000 men, and were joined in the 
march by 250 North Carolina militia and some independent parties. At 
first it was proposed that the supreme command should be put in com- 
mission, so to speak, going in rotation among the recognised leaders. 
That, however, was found unsatisfactory ; and by common consent the 
command was vested in Campbell, a Virginian. 

Ferguson posted himself on the top of a hill in the range of which 
the chief point is King'’s Mountain. The position i^ould have been a 
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strong one against regular troops lattacking with ithe bayonet. But 
Ferguson seems to have overlooked the truth impressed on our own 
generation by the battle of Majuba Hill, that to skilled riflemen'^ the 
lower position is no disadvantage. His force amounted to about 1000, 
a number probably somewhat less than that of his assailants, which had 
been augmented by reinforcements* but depleted by departures. On 
October 7, 1780, the Americans made their attack. The fight lasted 
about an hour. Ferguson was shot down in the middle of the engage- 
ment ; about 300 of the loyalists were killed or wounded ; the rest, save 
a few who contrived to slip throu^, were captured. Itds impossible to 
overrate the importance of King’s Mountain battle in its effect on the 
coming campaign. The main American army was still hopelessly dis- 
organised by Gates’ defeat at Camden. If Ferguson could have secured 
the inland country, it is difficult to see what could have prevented Corn- 
wallis from advancing through the Carolinas and Virginia and joining 
hands with Clinton, Another effect of the American victoiy was to 
bring back into the field Sumpter and another guerilla leader, Marion, 
both of whom harassed Cornwallis’ communications, exhausted his cavalry, 
and intimidated British sympathisers. 

Outside the Ceirolinas the most noteworthy event of the year 1780 
was the almost successful treason of Arnold. He was in command of 
West Point on the Hudson, a place indispensable to the Americans if 
they were to maintaVn communications between New Jersey and the 
colonies north of the Hudson. After the evacuation of Philadelphia by 
the British, Arnold had been placed in command of the town. He 
had married a fashionable and extravagant wife, and had contracted 
expensive habits. Getting into money difficulties, he tried to extricate 
himself — so it was €dleged — at the public expense. Thereupon he was 
tried by court-martial for jobbery, and convicted. Embittered and 
vindictive, he opened negotiations with Clinton for the surrender of 
West Point. The emis.sary chosen to conduct the negotiations on behalf 
of the British ’Was Major Anire. Returning 4om a visit to Arnold, 
Andre was captured by three militia men. He produced a pass signed 
by Arnold,* and also strove to bribe his captors, offering them money 
and promising them preferment if they would join the British. Tliis 
failed, but he contrived to inform Arnold ot his arrest, and thus enabled 
him to escape to the British lines before his treason had been reported 
at head-quarters. Andr^ himself was tried by an American court- 
martTal, sentenced as a spy, and hanged. There has been much dis- 
cussion as to the legality of the procedure. The question' practically 
turns on one point; was a pass valid if granted for a treasonable 
purpose by an officer engaged in treasonable negotiations? Andre 
was a man of attractive character, many accomplishments and 
some literary taste; and his fate excited deep sympathy Yet, in 
attempting such dh enterprise, he took his life in his hands; and the 
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Americans cannot b» blamed for exacting the full penalty according to 
the rules of war. • 

As a result of Ferguson’s defeat, Cornwallis withdrew the main body 
of his force into South Carolina. A detachment of about 1500 men had 
been sent out from New York under General Leslie to join Cornwallis. 
Originally they were intended to advance by land through Vir^nia and 
join Cornwallis in North Carolina. Fergusqp’s defeat made this im- 
possible; and Leslie sailed to Charleston. M(»n while Greene proceeded 
to take tha offensive. He did not however f^el himself strong enough 
for a general aaftack on Cornwallis. Accordingly he adopted the 
somewhat dangerous strategy of dividing his force and sending a strong 
detachment of about 600 men under Morgan to cut off supplies and 
interrupt communiflatipns, while his main body, of nearly 3000 men, 
moved cautiously through tjip upper country. To meet this Cornwallis 
detached a force under Tarleton to deal with Morgan, while he himself 
advanced, intending to intercept Morgan and then turn against Greene. 
On January 17, 1781, Tarleton met Morgan at a place called the 
Cowpens, and sustained a crushing defeat. Nearly the whole of his 
force were taken prisoners; and the loss of the light troops crippled 
Cornwallis tluough the whole of his campaign. 

In spite of his victory, Morgan fully understood the danger of his 
position, and he at once turned to rejoin Greene. If Cornwallis had 
been able to carry out his original intention, JMorgan would have found 
a British fprce across his line of march. Cornwallis howeve/ did not 
feel strong enough to advance till Leslie, who was on his wa,y iirbm 
Charleston, had joined him. This delay enabled Morgan to escape. 
His retreat was facilitated Sy local knowledge and by an opportune 
rain which rendered the fords behind him impassable. It is to be 
noticed that the delay which^ saved Morgan was due to the necessity of 
sending Leslie round by Charleston ; and that itself was a consequenqp 
of Fergusbn’s defeat. The main body of the American force also 
retreated*. Thus the ^ee forces were fs^ssing northward in what one 
may call a broad-arrow formation, with Cornwallis in the middle. 
When he reached the banks of the Catawba, Cornwallis, feeling that all 
turned on the rapidity of his pursuit, destroyed the wtole of his 
baggage and stores except Vhat wa§ absolutely necessary. In acting 
thus he was practically staking the whole result on the double chance 
of intercepting and defeating Morgan, and then annihilating Greene’s 
force. If he could sweep that army out of existence it might be 
possible to* advance into Virginia, living on the country and forming 
bases of supply as he went along. To ^o this with an army hanging 
on his flank would have involved a terrible risk ; nor would the mere 
chance of cutting oiF Morgan’s, defhchment without ulterior results 
have been worth the sacrifice. Yet it well may be that the calcula- 
tion was sound. For if Cornwallis failed to catch Morgan, he might 
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as well at once fall back on his base; and the Iclis of a few supplies 
would matter little. ■» 

The Catawba was crossed, with great boldness and some good for!:une 
on the part of the British, since, through a blunder of their guide, they 
forded the river,, at a place for which they were not making and which was 
therefore ‘left unguarded. On February 6, 1781, the two divisions of the 
American army met near, Guildford Court House. Greene had hoped 
for a sufficient reinforcement of local militia to enable him to attack 
Cornwallis. But they fa^ed to join him; and, after a council of war, 
it was decided to retreat towards Vk’ginia. Cornwallis’ still continued 
his pursuit of the united force, and with sound strategy drew towards 
the we^, thuc taking the route where the streams were fordable. 
Greene’s experience, as quarter-master to Washipgton, held familiarised 
him with questions of transport He succeeded in getting together 
enough boats to cross the Yadkin below the British force with a speed 
wholly beyond Cornwallis’ expectations; and he continued his retreat, 
protected by a rear-guard of 700 men imder Colonel Lee, perhaps the best 
cavalry officer in the American army, who held Cornwallis in check. In 
Greene’s short but brilliant career as a soldier there is perhaps no finer 
exploit than this march to the Dan. Betreating rapidly, he held 
together his troops, without any loss of steadiness or discipline, or any 
subsequent detriment to tneir fighting power. He succeeded finally in 
crossing the Dan, the ^jver which separates Virginia from North 
Carolina. There Cornwallis abandoned the pursuit and Aijithdrew to 
llillsbiirough in North Carolina. 

^ Greene only waited, for reinforcements from Virginia to resume 
active operations and to advance into North Carolina. At the very 
outset he was encouraged by the capture of a whole detachment of 
loyalists who mistook Lee’s dragoons for JBritish soldiers. As Greene 
^vanced he was join^ by further reinforcements. He had no longer 
any motive for avoiding that engagement for which Cornwallis had been 
striving. On March 16 the armies met near Guildford Court House 
and joined battle. No ,/engagement throughout the whole war so 
impressed those who saw it with a sense of stubborn determination on 
both sides. The Americans occupied the higher ground with a deep 
ravine in their rear, behind which. the slope rose steeply. The British 
numbered about ^00, the Americans about 4500; but of their force 
a considerable part consisted of comparatively unseasoned militia. The 
Americans yvere posted in three lines, with a small reserve. A little 
before two o’clock the engagement began. The first American line gave 
their fire and withdrew, whether in panic or obedience to orders seems 
uncertain. But the second line stood firm. So stubborn was their 
resistance that Cornwallis had to extend his line and bring up his whole 
reserve. The riflemen on the American right and the British troops 
’ opposed to them became detached and kept up a separate fight in the 
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woods. Steadily thf whole British line gained ground and reached the 
ravine. But in the process of advance, owing to the wooded nature of 
the ground and the different degrees of resistance offered, the British 
line held become dislocated and forced into an irregular echelon formation. 
Thus the first detachment that crossed was exposed to. a flank attack 
and driven back into the ravine, where they rallied. A second detach- 
ment met the same fate. . So critical did, the position seem that 
Cornwallis ordered his artillery to fire on the* Americans, regardless of 
the inevitiible injury to his own men. fhe desperate exp^ient 
answered. Some ’of Cornwallis’ ojyn* troops fell, but the attack was 
stayed. At the same time the detachment which had been separately 
engaged in the wood, having disposed of its enemy, neappeaj-ed and 
joined the main lilitiih force. Thus strengthened, Cornwallis made 
ready for a general attack. ^ 'Jhereupon Greene retreated in good order, 
without any serious attempt being made at pursuit. 

Guildford has been claimed, both at the time and since, if not as an 
American victory, at least as a drawn battle. The claim can hardly be 
maintained. During the afternoon of a March day the Americans 
were driven back fully a mile. Yet, so far as the honour of the battle 
went, if a portion of the American force gave way, their failure was 
more than atonal for by the valour of their comrades. No regiment 
won greater glory on that day than the 1st Maryland, who, having with- 
stood and repulsed the onslaught of the 33r<^ the* instantly turned on 
the 71st an^ drove them likewise in confusion into the ravine. And, if 
Guildford was a victoiy for Cornwallis, it was a Pyrrhic victorjfc Mis 
loss in killed and wounded was little less than a third of his whole army, 
including thirty officers. *So* weakened was his already reduced force 
that it became almost valueless as a weapon for offensive operations. 
From the day of Guildford, the British invasion of the Carolines was 
practically at an end. 

It may ^e best, at the expense of strict chronology, to deal with the 
rest of Greene’s campaign, before comijig to those nfcre important 
operations in which Comwftllis was soon engaged in Virginia. After 
Guildford Cornwallis withdrew to Wilmington, leaving the*defence of 
South Carolina in the hands of Lord Rawdon at Camden, vnth British 
gamsons dotted to the south-%ast and fouth-west. Greene, apprehending 
no further danger from Cornwallis, advanced against Rawdon. On 
April 25 Greene was strongly posted at Hobkirk Hill, about three miles 
from Rawdon’s head-quarters. Rawdon, having the advantage of the 
ground, determined to attack. He succeeded in surprising Greene and 
defeating him in a hard-fought action, with about eqi^ loss on both 
sides. Rawdon’s bold strategy probably saved his own force from a 
crushing defeat, but it had little effect on the campaign as a whole. 
Greene advanced, receiving at every stage of his march popular support, 
which was met by no similar display on the part of the loyalists. Fort 
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after fort fell. One alone, Fort •Ninety-six, coitetructed with great 
engineering skill and defended with conspicuous valour, held out; and 
the whole of South Carolina practically passed under the contrel of 
Greene. Dl-health compelling Bawdon to return to England, he handed 
over the command to Colonel Stuart, who on September 8, 1781, attacked 
Greene Eutaw Springs and fought another indecisive battle, both 
suffering and inflicting considerable loss, but without doing anything to 
weaken Greene’s hold on the country. 

In March, 1781, Clijaton had sent a British force of about 3600 
men, under General Phillips, to co-operate with Cornwallis, who at that 
time was advancing northwards. Washington thereupon detached 
La Fayette t« follow and harass Phillips and, if practicable, to’ force 
him to an engagement. The death of Phillips transferred the command 
of his force to Arnold, now in the British service. On May 20 
Cornwallis and Arnold joined forces at Petersburg in Virginia; and 
the former took command of the whole army. La Fayette’s ififeriority 
of numbers compelled him to act wholly on the defensive and to evade 
an action, while Cornwallis’ troops patrolled the country and carried 
off stores. The finances of Congress were in a deplorable condition. 
A portion of Washington’s troops had mutinied ; and it seemed as if 
he might be forced to disband his army for lack of provisions. 

The French alliance now proved, for the first time during the war, 
of supreme value. *Thef French fleet, acting in co-operation with 
Wa^ington, firet menaced New York and theieby inducted Clinton 
to" withdraw a portion of Cornwallis’ force. Cornwallis, it is clear. 
,was embarrassed by the necessity of obeying orders sent to him by 
Clinton at a distance from the scene of action, which, by allowing him 
a certain amount of discretion, imposed on him responsibility without 
giving full freedom. An attempt was rpade by*' the British fleet to 
eo-operate with Cornwallis. It was, however, opposed and defeated 
, by the French fleet at the mouth of Chesapeake Bay ; and the English 
Admiral, Graves, withdrew to.New York to refit Meanwhile Washing- 
ton had been joined by ar'Considerable body of French troops, and had 
put his ariny in such order as to enable him to advance to Virginia. 
The French fleet, having uninterrupted control of Chesapeake Bay, 
was able to transport the troopsi, saving ‘ them a long march ; and a 
junction wiEi La Fayette was eflected. Cornwallis entrenched himself 
at Yorktown, on a peninsula between the York and James rivers. 
Here he was effectually cut off by a superior force from all possibility 
of escape by land. Clinton had promised to send relief; 'and, if only 
a co-operating fleet could coipmand the sea, Cornwallis would have a 
base of supplies, a possibility of reinforcements, and, at the worst, a 
means of retreat. Accordin^y Cornwallis took up a purely defensive 
attitude, employing his army entirely in the construction of fortifications 
and earthworks. On September 1 he received from Clinton a promise 
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of reinforcements, ayd this was renewed on the 24th. In the meantime 
the united American and French ‘force closely invested Cornwallis’ 
posjJ;ion at Yorktown. 

The disaster of Saratoga was about to repeat itself under slightly 
varied conditions. On October 11 an attack was made on two redoubts, 
from which the British were inflicting annoyance on the enemy. 
Washington sagaciously divided his force, entrusting the capture of 
one redoubt to the FrenclT, the other to tBe Americans. Each was 
carried by, a resolute* assault at night, and none among the American 
officers won moje glory than Alexander Hamifton, afterwards the ablest 
and most trusted of Washington’s polit fcal supporters. Five days later 
Cornivallis made a resolute sortie, inflicting considerable loss on the 
French and doing «ome injury to their works, but in no way changing 
the main situation, ft was clear that no reliance could be placed on 
any aid from New York. * One faint chance remained for Cornwallis — 
to make his escape by water. With this view he embarked a portion 
of his troops, intending to cross the York river, surprise a detachment 
of French cavalry posted at Gloucester and, with the help of the horses 
thus captured, make his way northward to join Clinton. The enterprise 
was well-nigh desperate, but it was not fated to be tried. A storm that 
arose in the river, after a few of the boats had crossed, made the passage 
of the rest impossible. • 

Cornwallis’ defences were now battered to pieces by the American 
artillery, while his men were too much weakdied by illness and*privation« 
to resist an onslaught. Accordingly on October 19, 1781, Cornwallis 
.surrendered his land-force to the Americans, his seamen and ships to 
the French. Five days lat(Sr the British fleet arrived. I'he delay 
departure was due to the extensive repairs rendered necessary by the 
action with de Gi’agse and the storm which accompanied it. With the 
surrender at Yorktown, the*war might be regarded as practically at an 
end. Charleston and Savannah were evacuated ; New York was the 
only important port which remained in British hands ;,and no attempt 
was made to carry on liostilities; * 

The reception of the news by the IVfinistiy and by Parliament 
clearly showed that the end was at hand. Lord George Germain, the 
one minister who really shared the King’s conviction that the war was 
just and politic, resigned ; am*ng North’s followers there, were signs of 
general disaffection. If the United States had been the only enemy 
of Britain, peace would in all likelihood have been soon made. But 
America could not make terms independently of her allies ; and the 
war between France and Great Britain was still raging in the West 
Indies, while a Spanish force was blockAding Gibraltdl*. Never did the 
whole fabric of the British empire *beyond seas seem so near to total 
downfall. But by the end of 1782 the great victory of Rodney in the 
West Indies, and the gallant and successful defence of Gibraltar by 
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€reneral Elliot, had materially altered the situation^and brought hopes 
of a not dishonourable peace. ' 

The changes of Ministry during 1782, the transfer of power 
North to Rockingham, from Rockingham to Shelbiume, and from 
Shelburne to the Coalition Ministry, count for little in the history of 
the negotiations with America. Though no definitive treaty could be 
signed unless France were a party tt> it, yet informal negotiations were 
carried on at Paris durif\g 1782, in whiiih the United .States were 
represented by Franklin and John' Adams, the British government by 
Richard Oswald, a man*' of business in London whp was in the 
confidence of Lord Shelburne, and ^ho' had been on friendly terms 
with Franklin in England. The main point of difficulty waq the 
compensation tii loyalists for losses inflicted on thenv.by the Americans. 
The difficulty of arranging any such scheme of edmpensation lay in the 
fact that Congress had no effective authority over the V6irious States ; 
and finally the claim was abandoned. On November 30, 1782, a 
provisional treaty was signed, to become actually operative as soon as 
peace was made between Great Britain and the allies of America. The 
treaty fully acknowledged the independence of the United States ; it 
fixed boundaries which included the whole existing territory of the 
thirteen colonies; and it gave them unlimited expansion westward. 
The navigation of the Mississippi and the use of the Newfoundland 
fisheries were to be shared by Great Britain and the United States ; 
,and Congress was to** endeavour to secure from the various State- 
governments the restitution of land which was the property ‘of British 
8ubjects*who had not borne arms. Negotiations with Spain and France 
w^re so long delayed that’it was not till September 3, 1783, that these 
provisional ai'ticles were embodied in a formal treaty. 

A few words may, be added as to the* causes which had brought 
about a result so disastrous to Great Britain. These causes were in 
pprt military, in part political. Of the former some were due Jo what 
may fairly be called accidental tonditions ; others' were inherent in the 
nature of the problem. Eif^land was at the time undoubtedly suffering 
from an exceptional lack of competent Generals. The comprehensive 
view and fiery promptness of Wolfe, or tb.e resourcefulness of Clive, 
would now have been invaluable bUt wef'e wholly wanting. Moreover 
British discipline and equipment were totally unsuited to the task 
imposed upox ♦he army. Burgoyne’s expedition is typical. Speed and 
mobility were U-essential. The British troops were encumbered with 
heavy artillery aid transport, and they laboured under the weight and 
hindrance of elaborate uniforms.* Moreover the tactics learnt in Europe 
were applied by British commandeijj to a country where the conditions 
were wholly different, in a war in which skilled marksmen,* using what 
in comparison with their opponents' arms were weapons of precision, 
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fought against troojps who knew no formation but close* order. Of all 
the British commanders, Ferguson, was the only one who methodically 
adapted his tactics to the special conditions of the country. 

On the American side colonial life was specially fitted to develop 
that versatility and self-reliance which are so important in the irregular 
warfare suited to a half-reclaimed ^counti’y, where it is impossible to 
employ troops in large masses. The Americans had always a reserve of 
civilians who under the pressure of local nnvasion became effective 
combatants. The ont counterbalancing defect in the American system 
which enalxled British to prolong the struggle was the short period 
of enlistment. This was aggravated* by the fact that the several 
colonjes offered to their local forces higher pay than Co^pgress did, and 
thus hindered the •process of recruiting for the general continental 
army. Wliere invasion had to be repelled from a particular district, 
there was no lack of zeal ; biit when an American commander undertook 
connect^ operations on a large scale, as Washington did against Howe 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, or Greene against Cornwallis in South 
Carolina, he was liable to be perpetually hampered by defections, and 
by the impossibility of reckoning with certainty on the number of 
soldiers at his disposal. On the other hand the Americans enjoyed a 
great advantage over their opponents, in that they were practically 
fighting with a number of moveable bases. An American army situated 
as Burgoyne’s was would have broken up, disperse^ and become available 
for future service. The British were fighting with one base — the pcean. ' 
It is at thfs point that the supreme value of the French allianqp comes 
in. As we have seen, the actual co-operation of the French never 
became effective till the vtty last act of the drama. But the presence 6f 
a French naval force in the West Indies was a factor of vast importance. 
It distracted Britisl^ operations by sea, and compelled Great Britain 
to devote to the protection ‘of the Islands those Tesources which might 
have been used to maintain communications with the force in America. 
Nor mu^ it be forgotten that a European coalition* was gradually 
formed to assist the revolted colonies. The relations of the United 
States with France brought as a consequence, not indeed the alliance, 
but the help of Spain. The Spanish government at first*declined to 
enter into ^rect communication with the revolted colonies, and was 
with difficulty persuaded to tak^any part in the quarrel. But ultimately 
French diplomacy prevailed. In April, 1779, a treaty was signed between 
Spain and France, which committed the former Power to hostility with 
England; qnd in the following June Spain declared war. In the next 
year (1780) a league of the Baltic kingdoms was formed on the initiative 
of Catherine of Russia, and accepted by Denmark and ‘Sweden. It was 
entitled the Armed Neutrality, and had fpr its main* object the pi-actical 
enforcement of the principle that the vessels of a neutral Power might 
carry without molestation goods belonging to the subjects of a belligerent. 
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To this league France, Spain, and Holland soon aft^i’^wards acceded. In 
September, 1780, an English frigate Raptured an American packet. On 
board was Henry Somers, a leading American who had not long before 
been President of Congress, and who was now on his way to the Hague 
on a diplomatic mission. His papers showed that for two years there 
had been negotiations between Holland and the United States. Sir 
Joseph Yorke, the British Minister at the Hague, was instructed to 
demand from the Dutch ‘^vemment an explicit disclaimer of hostile 
intentions. This he did with a degree of harshness which made a 
rupture inevitable. The required assurance was reftisfd; Yorke was 
summoned home; the Dutch Minister in London was dismissed. On 
the 10th of December, 1780, Holland joined the Ai’med Neutrality and 
four days later England declared war on Holland. ^ That Great Britain 
found it impossible to overcome resistance in America, in the face of 
Europe combined against her in active or passive hostility, is not perhaps 
surprising. , 

Finally, apart from all these military difficulties, one may doubt 
whether, even if the British arms had been successful, there were not 
political hindrances to effective and permanent control of the colonies 
more insuperable stilL For a while at least government would have 
had to take the form of armed occupation, and it is not likely that 
armed occupation would ewjr have passed into peaceful civil administra- 
tion, loyally accepted. by the colonists. Almost from the hour of their 
'*foun(kti6n the colonies had been developing not only political methods 
bu'!, political ideals different from those of the mother-country. The 
material interests which^ bound them to Greqt Britain were real, but 
they were too indirect and remote to ap^fbal’readily to ordinary men. 
The tie of sentiment was actually weakened by the necessary closeness 
of administrative relations. The vague revereppe of the medieval 
ecclesiastic for the grandeur of Rome faile’d as he was brought face to 
^ace with the intrigues and corruptions of the papal Court. Not dissimilar 
“were the feelings of the colonist who like Franklirf was driven to« contrast 
the vast responsibilities of the British government with the sordid 
realities of, parliamentary corruption and ministerial intrigue. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 

(1776— 1789.) 

In the scheme of these 'pages the forms of government, federal and 
State, lying between the Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, are only stepping-stones to the latter, or 
rather prophecies of it. Much, therefore, which might be of interest 
and of importance in itself, or from some other point of view than the 
present, must be passed over. The whole period intervening between 
the two dates may indeed be shortly disposed of here. It will be 
enough to call attention to the general forms of government under 
the Confederation and the State constitutions ; Jtaking the latter term 
to includ^, as it did, the Bills or Declarations of Right of s«ch among 
the States as considered it desirable to .set forth formally them*tl¥iory 
of government, at the /oundation of their constitutions. 

(i) The Confederation. 

On June 11, 1776, some three weeks before the Declaration of 
Independence, the Continental Congress appointed a committee* to 
prepare a plan of confederation of t^e colonies. On July 12, the 
committee reported a diftft by John Dickinson; and the subject was 
then debated from time to time until November 15„ 1777, when 
Congress finally agi’eed upon the articles. At the same time Congress 
directed that the articles tie proposed to the legislatures of the several 
States; which were advised, ff they approved of the pl^n, fo authorise 
their delegates in Congress to ratify it. On July 9, 1778, the delegates 
of eight of the States in Congress ratified the articles, in accordance 
with the ’action of their several legislatures. The delegates from the 
other five States ratified them afterwards, at different times, as they 
became authorised; the last State, Maryland, not giving her consent 
until the year 1781. 

The Icicles were called “Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union between the States,” the thirteen being named. The Confederation 
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was declared to be “ a firm league pf friendship,” f« r the common de- 
fence, security, and welfare. Professing to be no more than a “ league ” 
of the States, the Confederation did little more than make provision 
touching general public affairs, not wholly unlike what, according 
to late American theory, should have obtained between Great Britain 
and her colonies. The rest may be told in a few words. 1. The 
small States, by dint of persistence in stress of overwhelming danger, 
prevailed over the large. In the demand that political existence and 
not relative importance should be the basis of all legislat’on; each 
State, large or small, was to have one- vote, and but one, in one 
Chamber. That alone would have been enough to prevent the Union 
from being “perpetual.” % But, with still greater fatuity, the new 
govemmeht was permitted to deal only with the States as corporate 
bodies ; it could not act upon individuals except incidentally. 3. And 
then, to make inefficiency complete, the Confederation was to have, over 
the States themselves, no coercive authority. As Great Britain had 
done in the colonial period, before the Stamp Act troubles, the Con- 
federation made only requisition, that is request, upon the States, for 
supplies; if the supplies were not furnished, the Confederation, unlike 
the mother of the colonies, was helpless beyond appealing to the 
patriotism of the defaulting member. The only way to avoid the 
need of coercive authority ■•over the States, which would never have 
been given, was to do* wha,t the country was not yet ready for, — to 
^ve to thft federal government, what the Constitution of tljp United 
States afterwards gave, authority over individuals. 

No division of the departments of government was provided for in 
the“articles, the whole government being ve’stei in a Congress of dele- 
gates from the States ; though power was given to Congress to “ appoint 
Courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the high seas,” 
and “ to appoint one off their number to preside ” over the body, “ pro- 
vided that no person be allowed to serve in the office of president more 
than one year in rny term of three years.” * 

Such a government could not stand when {ieace, with its centripetal 
tendencies, returned ; the war alone pressed the States together. Failure 
was written in the very lines of the Confederation; the scheme held 
out a few years, but its life wais only a tossing about in an tmmanageable 
sea of troubles By the time of the meeting of the Convention to 
form the Constitution of the United States, in 1787, it was ready to 
pve up the struggle and go down. But the States were jealous and 
justly suspicious of each other, and the experience of the Confederation 
was both needful and wholesome; without it the Constitution would 
have been impossible at the time ; by it, though by means of distress, 
came at last peace and order in the new qnd better form of government. 
And whatever was deemed of permanent vsdue in the Confederation 
prevailed, in some form, in the Constitution. 
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The subject c%nnot be particjilarly entered into in these pages; 
though it will come up again in dealing with the formation of the 
Constitution. For the rest, it need only be stated that the Continental 
Congresses, beginning in the year 1774, and hence often called the Revo- 
lutionary Congresses, were composed of delegates chosen by the various 
colonial or State legislatures, and, meeting in Philadelphia;* that they 
sat, in secret, as one chamber; that the voting was by colonies or 
States, each having one vote; and that th^ carried on the war and 
conducted, the more general affairs of the country in such way as 
they could. 


(ii) State governments. 

The contention of^ the colonies as colonies failed, because there were 
necessarily two parties to it, and the other party refused. When the 
time came that there was but one party to the business, when each 
colony or State had to deal with itself only, what before had been found 
impossible was effected without difficulty. The new articles of govern- 
ment of the colonies and States — some of which ivere adopted during the 
colonial period, in hope of reconciliation — are exemplifications of the 
late Whig theory of government. Difficulties were to arise later in fixing 
upon a general government in the Articles ‘of Confederation, and later 
still, in the Constitution of the United States; for the present the 
Continentol Congress had but to advise the formation of n#w govern- 
ments, and it was done. If the first venture failed, as it di^ faii in 
one or two States, the second succeeded easily. , 

The constitutions of *sevtn of the States are accompanied by foriTial 
Bills or Declarations of Right; the constitutions of four. New York, 
Delaware, South Carolina, find Georgia, are not; but of these four 
the Constitutions of all but Delaware are introduced by preambles of 
greater cfr less length, reciting the causes which led to the formation 
of the mew govemnijpnts. Rhode Island and Connecticut continued 
under the form of govemihent created by their colonial charters, those 
two colonies having retained to the last full control over their govern- 
ments and governors. They therefore did not provide thSmselves with 
Bills of Right or new constitutions. ^ 

The first of the Bills of flight was that of Virginia, which, fol- 
lowed shortly afterwards by the State constitution, was published on 
June 12, 1776, three weeks before independence was declared. This 
Bill of Rights may be considered as furnishing a general model for 
the articles of the other States, or at least the substance of what 
went into them. It contains sixteen articles, setting ‘forth the general 
principles or theory on which the ^vemment of the State, in the ac- 
companying 'constitution, was framed. The first section, anticipating 
somewhat the language of the Declaration of Independence, declares 
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‘‘ihat all men are by nature free independentit and have certain 
inherent rights, of which, when they enter into society, they cannot, 
by any compact, deprive or divest their posterity; namely, the enjoy- 
ment of life and lil^rty, with the means of acquiring and possessing 
property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” The 
second article declares that all poAyer is vested in and derived from 
the people, and that magistrates are their trustees and servants. The 
third, that government is ‘or should be for the common benefit, pro- 
tection and security of the people, nation, or community and that 
when it fails of its purpose, the |)e(9p|^ may of inalienable right reform, 
alter, or abolish it. The fourth, that public service alone should be 
the consideratipn of emoluments or privileges from the community, 
and that' office should not be hereditary. The “ that the legis- 

lative and executive powers of the State should be separate and distinct 
from the judiciary; and, that the members of the two first may be 
restrained from oppression by feeling and participating the bmdens 
of the people, they should, at fixed periods, be reduced to a private 
station, return into that body from which they were originally taken, 
and the vacancies be supplied by frequent, certain, and regular elec- 
tions, in which all or any part of the former members are to be again 
eligible or ineligible, as the laws shall direct.” The sixth, that election 
of members of the legislature ought to be free; that all men having 
evidence of sufficient interest with *ind attachment to the community 
should. haVe the right of suffrage ; that men should not bq, taxed or 
deprive^ of their property for public use without their own consent 
or that of their representatives, or bound by Any law to which they 
have not thus assented. The seventh, that power of suspending or 
executing laws by any authority Avithout consent of the representatives 
of the people ought not to be exercised, ITie eighth, that in criminal 
tiials the accused should have the right to know the nature of the 
accusation, to be confronted by the witnesses, to have evidence in his 
o^ favour, and^a speedy trial ,by an impartial jury of twelve? men of 
his vicinage; and “that qo man should Ite deprived of his liberty 
except by the law of the land or the judgment of his peers.” The 
ninth, that ^Jxcessive bail should not be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. The tenth, 
in effect, 'that general search-warrants should not be granted. The 
eleventh, “that in controversies respecting property, and in suits be- 
tween man tmd man, the ancient trial by jury is preferable to any 
other, and ought to be held sacred.” The twelfth, “that the freedom 
of the press is one of the great bulwarks of liberty, and can never be 
restrained but by despotic governments.” The thirteenth, that a well- 
regulated militia shobld be maintalined^ that standing armies in time 
of peace should be avoided, and that the military should always be 
subordinate to the civil power. The fourteenth, t^t the people have 
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a right to uniform government; an^d hence that no government should 
be set up, independent of that of .Virginia, within the limits thereof. 
The* fifteenth, that liberty can be preserved only by adhering to justice, 
temperance, and virtue. The sixteenth, that religion should be go- 
verned by reason and conviction, not by force ; that all men are entitled 
to freedom of religion, according Jto conscience ; and that 'it is the 
duty of all men to practise Christian forbjparance, love, and charity 
towards each other. * 

The D(;claration of Rights of Pennsylvania, next in order of time, 
following short’y after independen^^thad been declared, also contained 
sixteen articles, beginning with a preamble. The preamble recites that 
the cJjject of government is to secure and protect the^ community as 
such, and to enable ^the individuals composing it to enjoy “their 
natural rights and the other blessings which the Author of existence 
has bestowed upon man.” Other recitals, which need not be stated, 
follow. ‘The declaration contains some affirmations not in the Bill of 
Rights of Virginia, touching freedom of emigration, and the right of 
the people to assemble and consult for the common good and to petition 
the legislature for redress of grievances ; otherwise it is substantially the 
same as its predecessor in Virginia. 

The Massachusetts Declaration of Rights, also beginning with a 
preamble, contains thirty articles. The Declaration and the State 
constitution were adopted in 1780, a constj,tutioft proposed two years^ 
before havjng been rejected by popular vote. The preamble to the 
Declaration in question recites the object of government as* in 1:he 
corresponding preamble nf the Pennsylvania declaration, and proceeds 
to affirm that the body-politic is “a voluntary association of indi- 
viduals... a social compact by which the whole people covenant with 
each citizen, and each citizen with the whole people that all shall be 
governed by certain laws for the common good*”; and then that tl^c 
people “o'l-dain and establish the following declaration of rights and 
frame oP government 4 S the constitution^ of the State.’* The Declara- 
tion is more minute than that of Pennsylvania or Virginia, but without 
material difference in effect. The provision in regard to religion is more 
particular, towns being required to provide, at their own*expense, for 
“the public worship of Go'll and fqr the support and maintenance of 
public Protestant teachers of piety, religion, and morality in all cases 
where such provision shall not be made volimtarily.” ITie legislature 
may “ enjoin upon all the subjects an attendance upon the instructions of 
the public teachers aforesaid, at stated times and seasons, if there be any 
on whose instructions they can conscient^usly and conyeniently attend.” 
All denominations of Christians “demeaning themselves peaceably and 
as good subjects” should have equal protection of the law. “Freedom 
of deliberation, speech and debate,” as well as of the press, is declared. 
The last article provides that. “ the legislative department shall never 
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exercise the executive and judicial powers, or either of them,” and so of 
each of the other departments respectively. 

The Maryland Declaration of Rights, adopted in 1776, contained 
some special features. One of these was that the people of the State were 
entitled to the common law of England, and to trial by jury according 
to the course of that law, and to the benefit of such English statutes 
as existed at the time of the first emigration, so far as the same had 
been found applicable to i-heir local or other circumstances," and of such 
others as have since been passed in England and have been introduced, 
used, and practised by the courts of la,w or equity. i Another was a 
declaration against poll taxes, as grievous and oppressive. Another, 
found also in other State declarations, was against ex post facto lajvs in 
criminal law. Another was again.st endowments oi religion by lands 
or goods, without leave of the legislature^ except gifts of lands not 
exceeding two acres for a church or burying-ground. 

The foregoing embrace all the important features of the ’bills or 
declarations of the several States having such provisions. 

In eiccordance with these Bills of Rights, or, when such were wanting, 
in accordance with the principle set forth in them, the constitutions 
of the States generally provided with greater or less empha.sis for a 
separation of the three departments of government — ^thc legislative, the 
judiciary, and the executive* In special furtherance of this provision, the 
power of the govemqr» or president as he was called in two or three 
‘'of the^ States, was particularly limited in relation to the legislature of 
hisuState. Thus, by the constitution of Virginia, the governor was not 
to prorogue or adjourn Jthe legislature, during its sitting, nor dissolve 
it' at any time ; though, with the advice of the Council, or on appli- 
cation of a majority of the House of Delegates, he might call the 
legislature together before the time to which it siiood adjourned. In 
Massachusetts the goivemor, with advice of the Council, in case of 
disagreement between the two houses of the legislature, in regard to 
adjournment or^prorogation, should have power fco adjourn or prorogue 
the legislature for a period of not more than ninety days. These are 
typical proyisions. 

The principle of separation was not, however, fully carried out in all 
the States, especially in the majority of them which had a Council 
distinct from l^he legislature ; that body being a sort of inheritance from 
the confusion of the colonial period. 

By the constitution of Virginia, adopted in 1776, a “Privy Council 
or Council of State” was created, to consist of eight persons. These 
were to be chosen by joint ballot of the houses of the legislature, 
“either fiom their own members or the people at large”; and they 
were “ to assist in the administration of government.” They were also 
to choose, out of their own members, a “ president, who in case of the 
death, inability, or absence of the governor from the government,” was to 
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act as lieutenant-governor. But members of the Council, Fhile holding 
that office, were incapable of sitting m the legislature. 

Tfhe constitution of North Carolina (1776) provided that the two 
Houses of the legislature should by joint ballot elect a governor for one 
year, who should not be eligible to that office during more than three 
out of six successive years. The two Houses should also elect iir the same 
way seven persons to be a Council of State for one year, who should 
“advise” the governor in tlhe execution of fos office. No member of 
the Council could have a seat in the legislature; no judge of the 
Supreme Court /)i* of Admiralty shoyld have* a seat in the legis'fatiu^ 
or in the Council. The governor an(f other officers might lie prose- 
cuted ,if impeached by the legislating on presentment of ^the grand jury 
of any Court of supreme jurisdiction ; by whom the cause was to be 
tried, was left to inference. 

The constitution of Soii^h Carolina (1778) — ^to pass over the pro- 
visional .constitution of 1776 — provided that the two Houses of the 
legislature should choose by ballot, from among their own number 
or from the people at large, a governor, lieutenant-governor, and a 
Pi’ivy Council of eight members besides the lieutenant-governor. If 
the governor or lieutenant-governor chosen was a member of either 
branch of the legislature, he should vacate his seat there. A member 
of either House chosen to the Privy Council should not thereby lose 
his scat in such House, unless elected lieutenant-governor. The Privy 
Council was to “ advise ” the governor, but tfie governor was nbt l^ound 
to consult Ihe Council unless directed by law. Impeachment of^officiers 
not amenable to any otjier jurisdiction was yested in the House of 
Repi-csentatives, and the Senators and such of the judges as were nttt 
members of the House of Representatives were constituted a Court for 
trying impeachmenbt The lieutenant-governor and a majority of the 
Privy Council were to constitute a Court of Chancery. 

In Massachusetts, and in New Hampshii*e also, the Council was to 
be purely an advisory*^body to the executive alone; hut its membei-s 
in both States were to be elected annually 1^ the legislature, on joint 
ballot of the two Houses. In Mass*w:husetts the Council, to consist of 
nine persons, was to be elected from the senators just eleeffed ; in New 
Hampshire the legislature was to ^ect two members of the Senate 
and three of the House of Representatives to the office. ‘In both 
States impeachments were to be presented by the House and tried 
by the Senate. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania (1776) created a “supreme ex- 
ecutive Council,” of twelve persons, to be elected by the freemen of 
the State, and to have a president and a vice-president. Vacancies 
might be filled by the legislature, linlass the president and Council 
appointed an 'election to fiU the same. No member of the legislature 
or of Congress should be chosen to the Council; but the president' 
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and vice-president of the Council were to be chosen annually by joint 
ballot of the legislatuire and Council, out of memDers of the Council. 
The president or vice-president, “with the Council,” had powei" to 
appoint judges, naval and all other officers, civil and military, such 
as were not to be chosen by the legislature. They were to corre- 
spond with other States, and transact business with the officers of 
government, “and to prepare such business as may appear to them 
necessary to lay before the legislature.” ‘‘They shall sit as judges, to 
hear and determine on impeachments, taking to their assistance, for 
advite only, the justices 'of the S^upremc Court.” ^ 

By the constitution of Nfcw li^'ork (1777), the Council was to 
have important functions in relation to legislation. It was provided 
that the governor, the chancellor, and the judges of< the Supreme Court, 
or any two of them with the governor, should constitute “a Council 
to revise all bills about to be passed into laws by the legislatiue ” ; 
“and that all bills which have passed the Senate and Assembly shall, 
before they become laws, be presented to the said Coimcil for their 
revisal and consideration ; and if, upon such revision and consideration, 
it should appear improper to the said Council... that the said bill 
should become a law... that they return the same, together wth their 
objections thereto in writing, to the Senate or House of Assembly... 
who shall... reconsider the said bill.” If the bill were then passed 
again by each house, by two-thirds of the members present, it should 
■ become <i law. A Court was to be instituted for the trial of impeach- 
ments and the correction of errors, “to consist of the president of the 
Senate, and the senators, chancellor and judges of the Supreme Court, 
<w the major part of them”; impeaclrmenh to be by the House of 
Assembly (Representatives). 

All the State constitutions, with one exception, provided that the 
legislature of their States, usually called the General Assembly, but 
hfi Massachusetts and New Hampshire the General Court, -should be 
divided into t^o branches, the first to be called the House pf Repre- 
sentatives, of Delegates, or of Assembly — im North Carolina, the House 
of Commons ; the second, the Senate. In Delaware the second branch 
was to be ccalled a Council ; a body not to be confounded with the 
Council of other States. The members of both branches were to be 
elected by popular vote ; the suffrage bei»g generally somewhat restricted, 
as for instance to freeholders, and often being more restricted in 
regard to the Upper than to the Lower House. The Lower House was 
generally the more numerous body, and was called the popular branch. 
In Delaware the Council was larger than the Lower House. Pennsylvania 
was the one exception ; in that State, as in the Continental Congresses 
and the Congress of the Confedeeation, there was but one Chamber of 
the legislature. 

The executive department of the State governments was generally 
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vested in a single governor or president, to whose ofBce was attached, 
or not, as has been* seen, a Councfl to “ assist ” or to “ advise ” ; in 
•Pennsylvania the executive power was vested, as has been stated already, 
in aif executive Council, presided over by a president. The executive 
was elected by the people or, in two or three States, by the legislature. 

The judiciary department was vested in Courts ’having judges 
appointed by the executive, or b^ the executive “and” or “with 
advice of” thg Council, or elected by the Icgiilature. 

All officers concerned with government, in all the States, were to 
hold office for definite terms less than' for life, or during good' be- 
haviour; only tte higher judicial ‘omc^rs holding in the latter way. 
Salaries were generally to be provided for the governor and judges 
and other superior aq^cers, without allowance of fees. Delegtites to 
Congi’ess were to be elected by the State legislatures. 

Thus, in the separation, 'perfect or imperfect, of the departments, 
in the division of the legislatme, and in the establishment of fixed 
terras of service for officers and the substitution of salaries for fees, 
the States for the first time applied, more or less completely, on their 
own behalf the theory of good government evolved by them. 

(iii) Thk Constitutional Convention. 

• 

What led to the Convention may be shortly told. Tire Confed- 
eration was an utter failure, and now was ‘sinking, a helplq,ss hulk, 
amidst genwal contempt. Meanwhile, a few of the States, sudh jts 
Rhode Island and New York, which had harbours suitable for Jbreign 
commerce, were making sfsoil Jin their day. Free in fact from all exi 
tenial restraint, they sat at the seat of custom, laying heavy tribute 
upon those of their neighbours whose wares must pass through their 
avaricious gateways. * Connecticut, New Jersey, find North Carolina 
sulFered mqph. Connecticut was drained on one side by Rhode Island? 
on the other by New Yrfrrk; New Jersey, lying between New York and. 
Pennsylvania, was “a fiask, tapped at both ends”; jTorth Carolina, 
between Virginia and South Carolina, was “ a*patient bleedirig at both 
stumps.” • 

The state of the country ^as alarming, and was growing worse and 
worse every day. Even the d^y language of legal documejits was 
eloquent of the fact. “ Whereas,” ran the commission of the New 
Hampshire deputies to the Constitutional Convention, “the limited 
powers, which, by the Articles of Confederation, are vested in the 
Congress of the United States, have been found far inadequate to the 
enlarged purposes” in view; “and whereas Congress hath, by repeated 
and most urgent representations, endeavoured to awaken this and other 
States of the -Union to a sense* of the truly critical and alarming 
situation in which they may inevitably be involved, unless timely 
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measures be taken... to avert the dangers which threaten our existence 
as a free and independent people,’ it was therefore enacted etc. How 
acute was the danger, and what various forms it took, may be seen from 
the pathetic description of Hamilton, in the fifteenth number of the 
Fed^alist, and from the words of Madison, in his Introductwn to the 
Debates 5n the' Convention, “ The federal authority had ceased to be 
respected abroad.... At home it had lost all confidence and credit. The 
unstable and unjust career of the States nad also forfeited the respect 
and confidence essential to order and good government, involving a 
general decay of confidCiice and ^pr^t^ between man and man.” 

The weakness of the Confederation was early felt outside of Congress. 
In the year 1782 the legislature of New York unanimously ^passed 
resolutions, in which it was declared “that the Confederation was 
defective, in not giving Congress power to provide a revenue for itself, 
or in not investing them with funds from established and productive 
sources; and that it would be advisable for Congress to recommend 
to the States to call a general convention to revise and amend the 
Confederation.” Nothing however came of this, beyond a reference to it 
by Hamilton in Congress, with a statement by him that he intended to 
propose to Congress a plan for the pirrpose. This was in 1783. It 
remained for the States which were suffering from the commercial 
exactions of their neighbours to suggest a consideration of the most 
pressing needs of tjje country. 

Virginia was the first to respond. In January, 1786, a resolution of 
the i^islature of that State was passed, inviting a meeting of deputies 
from all the States to ^meet deputies named by Virginia, to consider the 
trade of the United States ; “ to examihe the relative situations and 
trade of the States; to consider how far a uniform system in their 
commercial regulations might be necessary to thei^; common interest and 
permanent harmony”; and to report a donstitutional provision to the 
atates such as, when ratified by them, Avould enable the United States, in 
Congress, effectually to provide for the purpose. '* 

The deputies were to meet in Annapolic, Maryland, in September of 
that yearc(1786). The plan was received with much local favour; but 
the feeling was not general enough to bring together deputies from 
more than five States, Virginia, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York., Desire for action was ■'however growing stronger and 
stronger, and when the deputies met they did not hesitate to make 
recommendation in vigorous terras ; more than that, in the absence of a 
majority of the States, they of coiu^e could not properly do. But they 
did not stop at advising the call of a convention to consider the trade 
of the States ; other things equally deserved attention. The commission 
of the deputies from New Jersey' had pointed to this ; the deputies from 
that State were empowered “ to consider how far a uniform system in 
their commercial relations, smd other important matters, might be 
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necessary to the comiiion interest and.permanent harmony of the several 
.States.” And that suggestion was a«ted upon. 

An address was accordingly prepared, by the hand of Hamilton, to 
the legislatiu:es of the States, urging that speedy measures be taken to 
b rin g about a general meeting of the States in a Convention, to consider 
questions of trade and commerce, aiyi for “ such other purposCs as the 
situation of public affairs ijjay be found to, require.” The proposal 
met with favbur in Congress, and in all the States, excepting Rhode 
Island, in greater or less degree, according as the result was likely to 
affect them. Coagfess, in February resolved that it was expedient 
that a convention of delegates from the several States be held in May, at 
Philadelphia, “ for the sole and expi’ess purpose of revising the Articles 
of Confederation, arifl*r§porting to Congress and the several legislatiures 
such alterations and provigipns therein as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution 
adequatcfto the exigencies of government and the preservation of the 
Union.” Some of the States had already taken action and appointed 
deputies; all the rest (except Rhode Island) followed, some with re- 
luctance, before the meeting of the Convention. T’he commissions 
varied. Those of Massachusetts and New. York limited the deputies in 
terms of the language of Congress. Some were in broader terms. Tlie 
commission of the deputies of New Hampshire authorised them “to 
discuss and decide upon the most effectual mqans ito remedy the defects 
of our Federal Union, and to procure and secure the enlarged puiposes 
which it was intended to effect”; that of New Jersey, to take»“into 
consideration the state of. the Union as to trade and other important 
objects ” ; that of North Carolina, to “ revise the Federal Constitution.’^ 

^ The meaning of legal right between States drawing into closer union 
was now to come before the Convention, in somewhat the same way as in 
the struggle with Great Britain. An efficient extSmal government wag 
to be established, and in some way set over the same political bodies which 
as colonies had struggled as to rights with the mother-eftuntry. What 
now was to be considered lejal right ? Surely nothing less than what the 
colonies had contended for against England, — equality in subordination, 
equality in some near resemblance to equality touching pnvate right. 
T’he States had now become nfore unequal than they had ever been before, 
often by unfair means ; some had grasped, and were determined* to hold, 
more than was their right ; others of course had lost, and were suffering 
accordingly. The former must now yield what they ought qot to have 
taken ; the latter must be put upon the footing to which they were entitled 
in a nation based upon equality. And th^n, thereafter, it would have to 
be understood that some must perforce give way, in time of need, to the 
just requirements of others, whether sister*States or the general govern- 
ment. But would the States now accept for themselves what the colonies 
had desired of England, equality in subordination ? No man knew ; tiie ' 
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'Convention was to meet amidst widespread doubt cand distrust without, 
and signs of discord within. But it was to be the council-seat of great 
men, and men of experience, filled with solemnity and a high and earnest 
purpose. 

Seventy-three delegates in all had been appointed ; eighteen of the 
number never attended, some of them refusing out of unfriendliness. 
Forty-two were present at the close of the Convention ; and, of these, 
thirty-nine signed the (5on.stitution. In order i.o save constant repe- 
titi(^n of the names of t^e States represented by deputies who took part 
in the debates, these debaters apd their* States will be named hei-e; and 
as the Convention was largely a struggle between the greater States and 
their aUies om the one hand, and the smaller States on the other, fhe list 
will be made out accordingly. » 

The greater States. Virginia: Randcdph, Madison, Mason. Mas- 
sachusetts: Gerry, Gorham, King. Pennsylvania: Franklin, Wilson, 
Gouvemeur Morris. Allies (more or less). North Carolina : Williamson, 
Spaight. South Carolina: Rutledge, Charles Pinckney, General Pinckney, 
Butler. Georgia : Baldwin. 

The smaller States. Connecticut: Sherman, Ellsworth, Johnson. 
New York: Hamilton, Yates, Lansing. New Jersey: Paterson, Brearly. 
Delaware : Dickinson, Read, Bedford. Maryland (a State more or less 
divided) : Martin, Mercer.* New Hampshire (not present until July J23, 
too late to take mu(;h p%rt in the contest between the great and the 
small Sfates) : Langdon. 

• Rhode Island declined to take part in the Convention. 

(iv) The Federal Constitution. 

a 

The day fixed for opening the Convention was 4J.ay'l'4, 1787 ; but it 
yas not until the 2l5th of the month tW a ipajority of the States 
appeared. On that day deputies from seven Slhtes were present; the 
Convention was organised accordingly, and Washington vfas chosen 
presiding officer. Ultira^ely twelve States^ as the foregoing list shows, 
were represented. The presence of seven States was fixed upon as 
necessary fSr a quorum ; the voting to be as in the Confederation and 
the Continental Congress. The tConventfon was to sit, and did sit, in 
secret; Its work was not to be undone or embarrassed by premature 
criticism. 

Virginia, which had been the most active in bringing about 
the Convention, now took the lead in it, and on May 29, through 
Governor Randolph, one of her deputies, brought forward a series of 
fifteen resolutions, usually called the Randolph or Virginia resolutions, 
proposing the working material of a constitution; and they were treated 
accordingly. 

The resolutions having been presented and explained, the Convention 
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resolved itself into g. committee of the whole House, to consider the 
state of the American Union, an^ referred the resolutions to that 
committee. On the same day Charles Pinckney laid before the Con- 
vention a draft, in specific form and detail, of a Federal Constitution, 
founded upon the same principles. This too was referred to the 
committee ; but no further official action was taken in regawl to it. 

The committee now proceeded to take ^up and consider, one by 
one, clause by clause, step by step, the Randolph resolutions, until they 
were all disposed of.’ On June 18 the committee rose and reported 
the result, in ^irteteen resolutions fubstanti^lly founded upon Ihose 
offered by Randolph. The resolutions originally drawn, and those now 
reported, were directed, not merely to amending defects ^ the Articles 
of Confederation, bftk to the formation of a new government radically 
different, and designated in the report as a “ national government.” 

Opportunity was now given for presenting other plans; and on 
June 15 what were known as the Paterson or New Jersey resolutions 
were read. The resolutions reported wci’e now recommitted, that they 
might be considered again along with those brought before the com- 
mittee by Paterson. Paterson’s resolutions, which, instead of providing 
for a new form of government, proposed no more than certain amend- 
ments to the Articles of Confedei-ation, were set up against those which 
the committee had reported. The first resalution contained the key- 
note, as indeed did, in intent if not in terms, the fyst of the resolutions 
of the report. The “ national government of the report w«is under- 
stood by all to mean a government unlike the Confederation^ a 
government indeed such {js actually came to pas§. In contrast with that 
idea, the Paterson plan' id its fii’st resolution, declared “ that the 
Articles of Confederation ought to be so revised, corrected, and enlarged, 
as to render the Federal Constitution adequate to the exigencies of 
government and the preserv'ation of the Union.”* 

The rtJsolutions of the committee, calling for a “national goveiii- 
ment,” had been supported by the larger States, Virginia* Massachasetts^ 
and Pennsylvania, with thfe help of States ^further south which were 
expecting to take higher rank in population in the near future. The 
Paterson resolutions, proposing what was called a “puffely federal” 
plan, were the work of the sftnaller S^^tes, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and to some Extent Maryland, uniting however upon 
different grounds. Connecticut and New York were opposed to any 
radical departure from the Confederation ; while New Jersey and 
Delaware opposed a “ national government ” chiefly because proportional 
representation was likely to go with it, whereby they would lose rank at 
any rate. 

The general difference betweep tire two plans m’ay be shortly stated 
thus. By the first plan there were to be two branches of the legislature ; 
by the second, there was to be only one. By the first, there was to bff 
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called up again), to consider one declaring that a li^ational government 
ought to be established, consisting o^, supreme legislative, executive, and 
judicial^ departments. The committee readily adopted the resolution, 
on May 30 ; six States voting for it, one, Connecticut, against it, and 
one. New York, being divided. 

The resolution, thus adopted by Jthe committee of the whole House, 
came before the Conventiqn on June 19. .'J’be debate, turning on the 
word “national,” was opAied by Wilson in favour of thfe resolution. 
He observed that, according to the meaning which he attached to the 
words* “national government,” the , proposed government would not 
swallow up the State governments, as some of the delegates seemed to 
wish. He was /strongly in favour of preserving the States. Contrary to 
what he had understood to be Hamilton’s opinioi), he thought that the 
States might not only subsist, but subsist ,op friendly terms with the 
national government. The States were necessary for purposes which the 
national government could not reach; all large governments iftust be 
divided into smaller jurisdictions. 

Hamilton, who also favoured the resolution, said that he had been 
misunderstood. He would do away with the States in the sense only of 
drawing no boundary between the national and the State legislatures ; 
the former must therefore have indefinite authority. If it were limited 
at all, the States would gi’adually .subvert it. Even as corporations, 
|iome of them would fee formidable ; as States, he thought that they 
ought J -,0 be abolished. He admitted the need of them as sybordinate 
jurfedict/ons. 

King conceived that the terms “States,” “sovereignty,” “national,” 
and “federal” had been inaccurately used. The Stetes were not 
sovereign in the sense contended for by some. They could not make , 
war or peace, or alliances or treaties. They could not speak or listen to 
foreign sovereigns; th6y could not of themselves raise troops or equip 
vessels for war. If a union of the States comprised a confederation, it 
cbmprised also consolidation. ITnion of the States was a unioA of the 
men composing them; whqnce a national character. Congress (of the 
Confederacy) could act alone, without the States ; it could act against 
instructions from the States. If Congress declared war, war was de 
jure declared; the States could »ot chan^ the situation. If then 
the States retained some portion of sovereignty, they had divested 
themselves of essential portions of it; if they formed a confederacy 
in some respects, they formed a nation in others. He doubted whether 
it were practicable to destroy the States, but thought that much of their 
power should be taken away. 

Martin considered that the separation from Great Britain put the 
former colonies in a state of nature towards each other ; that this would 
have continued but for the Confederation; that they entered it on 
terms of equality ; and that they were now to amend the^ articles 
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upon the same footjpg. He could qever agree to inequality, putting ten 
States at the mercy of Virginia, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania. 

•Wilson disputed the contention that independence gained from 
Great Britain made the colonies independent of each other. The 
Declaration of Independence spoke of the “ United Colopies ” as free and 
independent States, that is, indepeD4ent unitedly, not individi/ally. 

Hamilton was of the s^me mind; he denied that separation from 
Great Britdin had thrown the colonies into a state of nature. He 
admitted Uiat they were now met on equality, but could see no inference 
that the form of 'government eoul<} no| be changed. He would however 
allay the fears of the smaller States by mentioning two facts which 
wouM make them secure in a* national government, though without tlieir 
present equality. Ofte^was, the local situation of the largest three States ; 
Virginia, Massachusetts, ^nid Pennsylvania were separated by distance 
and by all such peculiarities as distinguished one State from another. 
Hence ’there need be no fear of combination. Tlie other was, that as 
there was a griidation in the States, from Virginia down to Delaware, it 
would always happen that ambitious combinations among a few States 
might and would be counteracted by defensive combinations of greater 
extent among the rest. The closer the union of the States, the less the 
opportunity for the stronger to injure the weaker. 

On the next day it was moved by Ellsworth to drop the word 
“ national ” and make the resolution read, tljat “ihe government of thg 
United ^tates ought to consist” etc., which was agreed to without 
dissent. So the resolution went to the committee of detaj], io be 
put into form on August 6, in the draft Constitution. There it was 
divided into Articles I aiicl II; the first declaring the style of 'the 
government to be the United States of America, with a declaration 
prefixed that “ We^ the people of the States of” etc., finally changed to 
“ We, the people of the United States,” ordaid etc. ; the second, that 
the government should consist of supreme legislative, executive, and 
judicial* powers. Both, with the decljyration, were at*once adopted by 
the Convention. But, wfbhout further de^^ate upon the merits of the 
subject, both articles, resei’ving the declaration, were ultimately dropped 
by the final committee on style and arrangement as unnetessary by way 
of formal provision. 


(2) Representation. 

The second of the Randolph resolutions provided “that the rights 
of sufirage in the national legislature ought to be proportioned to the 
quotas of contribution, or to t^e number of free inhabitants, as the one 
or the other rule might seem best in different cases.” 

This resolution touched a vital point; it would make a radicJtil 
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change in the existing order ; it would put the States upon the footing 
of their relative importance. The spialler States, excepting the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, took their stand at once, and maintained it, in one 
way or another, to the end. The deputies of Delaware, the smallest of 
the States in importance, were indeed restrained by their commission, in 
express terms, from consenting to anything whereby the existing equality 
of the States would be disturbed. 

f f 

The House in committ^ took up the particular Randolph resolution 
on May 30. The language of the resolution was not acceptable to the 
leaden^ of the great States', though.it ran in the right edirection ; and 
various attempts were made to change it, in the way of broadening 
it. In this state of things Read moved that the resolution be post- 
poned ; at the same time reminding the committge'’that, if any change 
in the rule of suffrage should be made, it would be the duty of the 
deputies from Delaware, according to their commission, to i-etire from 
the Convention. Gouvemeur Morris and Madison strongly asserted the 
determination of the larger States for proportional representation as 
fundamental. Whatever reason, said Madison, might have existed for 
equality under a “ federal ” union among sovereign States, it must cease 
when a “national” government was put in its place. In the former 
case, the Acts of Congress had depended so much on the co-operation 
of the States, that the States had rights nearly in proportion to their 
extent and importance in the latter case, the Acts of the government 
would take'ttffect without calling upon the States for aid, and there would 
be the same reason for difference in representation of the States as there 
was in that of counties of varying importance within particular States. 

The motion for postponement was agreed to. On June 9 the subject 
was brought before the committee again, and debate was opened by 
Brearly. The same question, he said, had been < much agitated in 
forming the Confederation, and had then been rightly settled ; and the 
smaller States had been saved. He admitted that the substitution of a 
ratio carried faim«ss on its face ; in reality it was unfair. Virginia would 
have sixteen votes, Georgia but one, out of a' total of ninety members 
in the legislature. The large States would cany everything before 
them. In his" own State (New Jersey), where large and small counties 
were united for electing members of the State legislature, the large 
counties always nanied their point. He \frould not say that it was fair 
that Georgia should have an equal vote with Virginia ; the only remedy 
was to wipe out existing boundaries and have a new partition into 
thirteen equal parts. 

Paterson considered the proposition for proportional representation 
as striking at the existence of the smaller States. If they were to be a 
“nation,” State distinctions musi be abolished, the whole thrown into 
hotch-pot and an equal division made ; that was the only way to secure 
the equality desired by the greater States. There was no more reason 
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tl^at a single great State, contributing much, should have more votes 
than a small one contributing little* than that a single rich man should 
havf more votes than a poor man had. “ If the rateable property of A 
was to that of 5 as forty to one, ought A, for that reason, to have forty 
times as many votes as 5 ? ” HA had more to be protected, he ought 
to contribute more. Give to the large States influence 'in proportion to 
their importance, and their ambition would be increased accordingly, 
and the small States would 'have everything k> fear. New Jersey would 
never confederate oif the plan before the Convention. 

Wilson contended that, as^ au^ority w«s derived from the people, 
equal numbers ought to have an'eqifal number of representatives, and 
diflei^nt numbers should hav^ different numbers of representatives. That 
principle, under pressure, had been violated in the Confederation. As to 
the A and B arguraeni, he said that in districts as large as the States, the 
number of people was the best measure of their wealth ; hence whether 
wealth.or numbers formed the ratio, it would be the same. Persons, not 
property, had been admitted to be the measure of suffrage ; were not the 
citizens of Pennsylvania equal to those of New Jersey? Did it require one 
hundred and fifty of the former to balance fifty of the latter? They 
had been told that each State being sovereign, aU were equal. So each 
man was “ naturally ” a sovereign over himself, and all men therefore 
were “naturally” equal; but the individual could not retain this “natural” 
equality when he became a member of civil goyernment; nor could a 
sovereign State when it became a member of a federal goveniment. 

On tfie following day a change took place, wliich narrowed# the 
(juestion before the compiittee. Sherman mac^e a suggestion that repre- 
sentation be put upon ft, different footing in the two branches of^the 
legislature ; proportional representation to be the rule in the first branch, 
equality in the second. And now King and Wilson brought the 
question to a point, by a Inotion that the right of suffrage in the first 
branch should not be according to the Confederation, but according to 
some equitable ratio,; thus eliminating the second# branch, for the 
present, from consideratioti. The debate proceeded accordingly, though 
more or less upon the broader ground of the original resolution. 

Franklin said that he had at first thought that the members of the 
national legislature should considej themselves representatives of the 
whole country rather than ofHheir particular States; in which case the 
proportion of membere from each State would be of small importance. 
But as that idea had not been accepted, he thought that the number of 
representatives should bear some proportion to the number to be repre- 
sented. He did not believe that the ^ater States would swallow the 
smaller ; they would have nothing to gain by it. A like fear had been 
expressed when the union of ^En^and and Scofl6md was under con- 
sideration. Scotland would be ruined unless she had an equal number 
of representatives in Parliament with England ; but the fear had proved 
ca.*vm. 
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groundless. Indeed, under the present mode of voting by States it was 
in the power of the smaller States te swallow up th^^ greater. Suppose, 
he said, that seven smaller States had" each three members in the House, 
and the six larger, on an average, six members each, and that upon a given 
question two members of each smaller State should be in the affirmative 
and one in the negative, making fourteen affirmatives and seven negatives, 
and that all the larger States should be unanimously in the negative, 
making thirty-six negative^. The result wotdd be, fourteen .affirmatives, 
forty-three negatives ; and yet the affirmatives, 'the minority, would 
prevail. The larger Stater were as unwilling as the smaller ones to have 
their interests left in the hands 'of efthers. There had *lbeen a hint of 
equalising the States, to avoid the difficult ; the idea was fair, aij|,d he 
would not oppiise it if it were practicable. FormerJjfi the idea could not 
have been entertained; the provinces had had different constitutions, 
some having greater privileges than others, stnd then it was a matter of 
importance to the borderers on which side of the line they were .placed. 
Now these differences were done away, and the location of boundaries 
was less important. The interests of a State were made up of the 
interests of its individual members ; if the individuals were not injured, 
the State was not injured ; and small States were more easily and happily 
governed than large. If then, in making a new division, it should be 
found necessary to cut down^ Pennsylvania, he would not be unwilling to 
give part of it to New Jersey and part to Delaware. But there would be 
difficulties ^.in the way; eqiiality would soon disappear in the varying 
incipasC- of population, and new divisions would then again be 'called for. 
He had 'what he believed a better and more permanent plan to propose. 
It yas this : — > • * 

Let the weakest State say what proportion of money or force it was 
able and willing to furnish for the Union ; let the rgst agree to furnish 
severally an equal amoqnt ; the whole to be absolutely in the disposal of 
Congress ; the Congress to be composed of an equal number of ^delegates 
from each State,^and a majority of the delegates voting individjially to 
prevail. If the supplies thui furnished shoufd be insufficient, let 
Congress raajte requisitions 'on the greater States for further aid, to be 
offered volimtarily, according to the view taken by each State of the need 
of the aid and of the amount to be given. «. 

The pl^^n, Franklin said, was not new i- it had been successfully tried 
in England with Ireland and with the American colonies. We some- 
times gave even more than had been expected of us or than had been 
thought proper; England had given back to us in five years. a million 
sterling. We should probably have continued these contributions, as 
occasion called, had England not chosen to force us and thus to deprive 
us of the merit and “pleasure of acting voluntarily; If this was done 
towards a government in which we had no representation, it would not 
be refused to the government now proposed. 
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The motion of King and Wilson however prevailed; seven States, 
among them Connifcticut, voting aye, three States, New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, nay. MeiryJand was divided. 

ijuestions of ratio were now briefly considered and agreed to ; New 
Jersey and Delaware opposing. The result was reported to the Con- 
vention in one of the resolutions of Jime 13. On the -introduction of 
the Patterson resolutions, two days later, the subject was reopened by a 
further commitment of the resolution of Jun^ 13. Wilson again urged 
proportional representation. Inequality had always been a poison. It 
was so in Sreat Jlritain; the political liberty of that country, 9 wing 
to the inequality of representation,* was at the mercy of the rulers. 
Small bodies, further, were more easily seduced than large ones ; and in- 
equalrty would aggravate the difficulty. Hamilton considered that.equality 
of suflrage would be fallal. The large States would not consent to it; or, 
if they did, would not do so “for long. It shocked all ideas of justice. 

These remarks of Wilson and of Hamilton were made in the course 
of speecKes in relation to the two plans of government, taken as a whole, 
which were then before the committee. The New Jersey plan was 
rejected a few days later in committee, and the Randolph resolutions 
as reported were at once reaflirmed. On June 26 the Convention 
accordingly took into consideration the resolution in regard to suflrage 
in the first branch of the legislature. 

The debate was opened by Martin, who strongly opposed proportional 
representation. The States, he said, were oqualljr sovereign and free;* 
and being equal, they could not in his opinion confederate so as to mve 
up equality without giving up their liberty. The proposition before the 
Convention therefore was *a proposition for enslaving ten States; Virginia, 
Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania had forty-two ninetieths of the votes 
*of the country, and could do what they pleased unless some miraculous 
union of the other tfin took place ; they had to gain but one of them to 
make theipselves complete masters. If the large States had no interest 
in doing wrong to the smaller, there could be no danger in equal suffrage. 
In regard to dangers «jf dissolution, he «aid that the l&rge States were 
weak in proportion to their extent, and pcaverful only in their votes. 
ITie small States therefore would have nothing to fear from ’dissolution ; 
and he would rather have partial confederacies than the plan before the 
House. 

Williamson, on the other side, considered it matheiftatically plain 
that States which were equally sovereign at first would, on pai*ting with 
an ecjual proportion of sovereignty, remain equally .sovereign. . He thought 
they should also take into account the prospect of the addition of new 
States from the West. These would be small and .poor, and would 
accordingly be tempted to combine to lay burdens upon the older 
States, which they could the more easily ’do under equal suffrage. This 
suggestion concerning the West was repeated by others. 
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Madison was disposed to concur in any plan, consistent with funda- 
mental principles, for removing the’ difficulty in question; but equality 
was neither just nor necessary. Those who asked for equality, on tlie 
ground of the equality of sovereign States, had confused the effect of 
treaty-making piure and simple, with compacts for other purposes, such as 
mising money or troops. France might enter into treaty with the Prince 
of Monaco for the regulation of conlmerce, upon a footing of equality ; 
but would the millions of , France submit thteir fortunes to the thousands 
of Monaco in the matter of raising money or troops? Why were 
countries represented in proportion to numbers? Was it because the 
representatives were chosen by the peviple themselves ? The same would 
be true of the representatives in the national legislature. Wlas it 
because the larger had more at stake than the smaller ? The same would 
be true of the larger and smaller States. Wds it because the laws 
operated immediately upon persons and property ? The same was true 
in some degree under the Confederation; the same would Jbe true 
generally under the plan in question. That equality was not necessary 
he considered equally true. Was a combination of the large States 
dreaded ? Their interests were not common, and equality in size was no 
reason for combining. The journals of Congress did not show any 
tendency that way. Contention rather than combination was likely, 
if they could judge from the experience of other countries. Carthage 
and Rome tore each other to pieces, instead of uniting to devour weaker 
Nations ; Austria and Franfce were hostile so long as they remained the 
grqateist powers of Europe. England and Fiunce had now succeeded to 
pre-emfiience and to mutual enmity, and America had gained its liberty in 
consequence. Were the large States, singly, dangerous to the smaller 
States ? Then the latter ought to desire a government strong enough to 
control the former. Here again experience was instructive. What was the' 
situation of minor sovereigns in the great society of independent nations, 
inf* which the more powerful were under no control except that of the 
law of nations ? ^ Was not the danger to the weak in proportion to their 
weakness ? Let them note the position of iihe weaker members of the 
Amphictyoqic Council. What was the condition of the minor States in 
the Germanic Confederacy ? They owed such safety as they had partly 
to enlisting under the rival banners of the great members, partly to 
alliances .wiA neighbouring princes, where such were not prohibited. 
Two extremes were before the Convention, a perfect separation, and a 
perfect incorporation of the thirteen States. By the first, they would 
be mdependent nations, subject to no extemsd law but the law of 
nations; by the second, they would Ije mere counties of one entire 
Republic, subject to one comnlon law. By the first, the smaller States 
would have everything to fear.frofn the larger, by the second, nothing. 
The true policy for the smaller States therefore lay in promoting a form 
©f government which would most nearly place the States upon the footing 
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of counties. They could never expect a partition of the larger States 
if the general goveix/ment was feeble.; for in that case all their strength 
would be needed by themselves. Given energy and stability in the 
geneitd government, and partitions might follow. 

Wilson said that, according to the other side, borough representation 
in England was right. Indeed Old Sarura had ground* of complaint; 
London sent fom- repre.sentatives to. Parliament, while entitlecl to but 
two on the theory of equality. 

Sherman argued that it was right for some of the States to give up 
more than others. ^ The rich man who entered society along with, the 
poor man gives more than the po(or*i»an, yet with an equal vote he is 
equally safe ; if the rich man were to have more votes, in proportion to 
his stsJke, the poor man woufd not be safe. 

At this stage o/l;he Convention (it was now June 28), a notable 
speech was made by Franldin. The Convention, he said, had been in 
session for four or five weeks, and there had been little else than 
contention. " We indeed seem to feel,” said he, “ our own want of 
political wisdom, since we have been running about in search of it. We 
have gone back to ancient history. . . ; we have viewed modern States. . . 
but find none of their constitutions suitable to our circumstances.,.. 
Groping as it were in the dark,... how has it happened” that the Con- 
vention has not sought light from the “ Father of lights ” ? He moved 
that the House be opened every morning with’ prayers. 

No vote was taken ; and the incident is mentioAed here only to show 
the strain imder which the Convention was now labouring. The question 
thus far was whether one side would yield to the other ; whether there 
was any common ground, between them had hot been seriously con- 
sidered. On the next day Johnson pointed out that there was such 
groimd ; there were aristocratic and other individual interests, and there 
were interests of the ’States qs such, to be guarded. Let the States be 
treated in pertain respects in their political capacity, in others as districts 
of individual citizens, ^.nd the two ideas be combined instead of beings 
treated as* oppo.sed to etlch other ; let on» branch be rejfhesented by the 
people at large, the other by the States corporately — a suggestion like 
that made by his colleague Sherman on June 10. 

Nothing however, for the present, came of it, and the strain 
continued. The danger of (^sruptioiA with its grave consequences, was 
before the Convention. Gorham warned the delegates froih the smaller 
States that these would have more to lose than the larger. The 
large States would be more able to take care of themselves; the 
weaker therefore were more interested in creating a stable government. 
The weaker States would be at the mescy of the stronger in case of 
disruption; Delaware would be at the mercy of Pennsylvania. So it 
ha<l been formerly when Massachusetts was composed of three colonies ; 
but aU danger had ceased after they were united. So it had been in, 
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Connecticut ; so in New Jersey. If disruption took place, the fate of 
New Jersey would be worst of alls she had no ftoeign commerce, and 
could have none; she would be ruined between New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. In view of such perils, he must stay there as long as ahy one 
would meet him, to find some plan to submit to the people. 

Others too spoke of the danger ; Read, for Delaware, scouted it ; the 
larger States, he said, wanted a general government because they felt 
their own weakness. " 

Madison entreated the small States to renounce a principle which was 
unjtfflt, and never could be admitted in a constitution which they wished 
to last for ever. He urged them ‘to ponder the danger of disruption. 
It had been said that want of energy in the large States would be 
security for the small ones; but that want of energy would proceed 
from the supposed security of the States against external danger. 
Let each depend upon itself for security,' and let danger arise from 
distant powers or neighbouring States, and the languishing condition of 
all the States, large and small, would be changed into vigour. His fear 
was that they would then show too much energy, that they would be 
dangerous not merely to each other, but to the liberty of all. And 
danger from disruption would follow, whether an entire separation be- 
tween the States took place or partial confederations were formed. 

Hamilton said that as States were a collection of individuals, nothing 
could be more preposterous than to sacrifice the latter to the artificial 
beings which they created'. It had been said that if the smaller States 
gave ‘up their equality, they gave up their liberty ; the truth was, it was 
a contest for power, not for liberty. Would the people of the smaller 
States be less free than those of the larger? Delaware, with forty 
thousand inhabitants, would indeed lose power if she had but a tenth of 
the votes allowed to Pennsylvania, with four hundred thousand; biit 
would the people of, Delaware be less free if each citizen had an equal 
fote with each citizen of Pennsylvania? He spoke earnestly of the 
"dangers of dissolution. This was the critical moment ; it was a miracle 
that they were there ; it would be madness So trust to future miracles. 

The debate came to dn end on the same day, and the States voted, 
six against four, “that the rule of suffrage in the first branch ought not to 
be according to that established by the Articles of Confederation.” Tlie 
four votes against changing the rule of equality were given by Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, and Delaware; the large States were 
supported by North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. Maryland 
was divided. The question had been before the Convention for three 
days; it was now June 29. 

The result was put into thfe hands of the committee of detail, without 
further change, and by that , conAmittee into the ’draft Constitution of 
August 6. There it was accordingly provided that the members of 
the House of Representatives should be chosen by the people of the 
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States, the number of representatives being declared for the several 
States proportionately to population, with provision for change in the 
case of changes of population. This, so fai* as the principle of pro- 
portional representation was concerned, was adopted by the Convention, 
and was without further difficulty introduced into the Constitution 
(section 2 of Article I). ' 

The rule of suffrage in the Senhte, or second branch of the legis- 
lature, was tfihen up by th6 Convention on '.the same day; and the 
struggle as to equality was renewed. The resolution reported by the 
committee of the whole House ^declared in favaur of the same rule in the 
Senate as in the first branch. Elifewofth now moved that the rule in 
the second branch be the sarpe as that in the Confederation. He did 
not regret the restJl; of the vote fixing the rule for thS first •branch; 
he hoped it would furnish ground of “ compromise ” for the rule in the 
second. The Virginia pkn'was partly national, partly federal; pro- 
portionijl representation was conformable to the national principle, 
equality to the federal. The former would secure the larger States, 
the latter the smaller. The large States would still have an influence 
which would maintain their superiority. Holland had a prevailing 
influence in the Dutch confederacy, notwithstanding equality. The 
small States must have the power to defend themselves; he could not 
admit there was no danger that the larger States would combine. Com- 
bination among the smaller States would be more difficult because they 
were numerous. Besides, had they not jflighted their faiJh to the' 
existing article of the Confederation touching suffrage ? New England, 
excepting Massachusetts, would not agree to the government proposed 
by the Randolph resolutions 

Wilson, refusing to be moved by hints of disruption on the part of 
twenty-two against ninety of the population,” went on to say that the 
rule fixed for the first branch did not remove the objection to equality in 
the second. Equality in the Senate would enable the minority to control 
the majority in all cases. Seven States would control^six, though the 
former had but twenty-fou» (#ic) ninetietBs of the population. They were 
framing a government for men, not for Stafts. On every principle the 
rule of suft'rage should be proportional in both branches oS the govera- 
ment. The danger of combiipition among the larger States was imaginary; 
rivalry was more likely, as Madison had said. Sometiqies monarchy, 
sometimes aristocracy, had been feared by the other side ; if the executive 
were taken from one of the large States, would not the other two be 
thrown in.to the scale with the rest? Whence tlien the danger of 
monarchy ? Were the people of the three larger States more aristocratic 
than those of the smaller? How thefl could a danger of aristocracy 
arise from them ? They talked of States, and forgot what States were 
composed of. Was a real majority a hotbed of aristocracy ? Aristocracy 
was a goveniment of the minority. Bad governments governed to® 
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much or too little. Which of these evils afflicted the United States ? 
It was the latter,— weakness and inefficiency. They had been sent to the 
Convention to find a remedy; if* the motion prevailed, the country 
would be left fettered as before, with the further mortification of seeing 
the principle adopted in the first branch defeated in the second. 

The argumfent, said Ellsworth in reply, that the minority would rule 
the majority, if his own motion |>revailed, was unsound. Power was 
given to the few to save them from destruction by the many. Was the 
idea novel ? He pointed to the British Constitution, to the negative of 
the House of Lords. No instance of a confederacy without Equality had 
in fact existed. They were raztng the foundations when only the roof 
needed repairs. No salutary measure had ever been lost for want of 
a majwity oi the States to favour it. And he appealed again to the 
House to remember the plighted faith under lirhich each State, great 
and small, held an equal right of suffrage In the government. 

Madison, replying, said that it was a mistake to assert that there was 
no instance in which confederated States had not equality of suffrage. 
Passing over the German system, in which the King of Prussia had nine 
votes, he spoke of the Lycian Confederacy, the members of which had 
votes according to their importance; a government recommended by 
Montesquieu as the fittest model of a confederacy. To the appeal to 
plighted faith, he replied .that those who required the keeping of faith 
should themselves be guiltless. Of all the States, Connecticut was per- 
haps leq§t able to urge the point; by a recent vote that State had 
positively refused to comply with requisitions of Congress, aiJd had sent 
a copy of the vote to that body. It was not enough that proportional 
ypting governed one branch of the legislature s 'the majority of the States 
might still injure the majority of the people, by obstructing their wishes 
and by extorting measures from them. He contended that the division 
between the States w^ not between great* and small ; they were chiefly 
divided in regard to slavery. The division lay between northern and 
southern State; and if defensive power was necessaiy, it .should be 
given accordingly. He had been so imprefsed with that fact, that he 
had been speking a solution of the question before the Convention in that 
direction. /The one which had occurred to him was, that representation 
in one branch should be according to th^ number of free inhabitants, 
and in the other according to the' whol/^’ number, slaves counted as free 
citizens. But he would not add new difficulties to the problem. 

Signs of willingness to make concession in favour of the smaller 
State now 'began to appear ; but no one would go far enough. Wilson 
admitted that there might be trouble with the number of senators, 
on the Virginia plan. He made this suggestion: let there be one 
senator to each State for every onO^^ hundred thousand inhabitants ; State 
not having that number having still One senator. Franklin proposed a 
plan drawn from the adjustment of rights in fitting out a ship having 
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several owners. It was in substance as follows. The legislatures of the 
States should send all equal nuinber* of delegates to the second branch. 
In questions affecting the States themselves, or the extent of authority 
over their citizens, there should be equal suffrage ; so with appointments 
to dvil office in which the second branch had a part. In fixing salaries, 
and in providing for public expenses and revenues, th6 States should 
have suftage in proportion to the suftis which they severally contributed. 

King was, alarmed at thfe' willingness to sacrifice the rights of men 
to the phantom of St&te sovereignty. He was prepared for any event 
rather than yiel^ to a vicious principje. He might yield to some*such 
expedient as that suggested by Wilsbn; he would not listen to a 
propo^l of equality. Madison too was willing to follow Wilson’s 
suggestion, provided .that due independence be given to 'the Senate, 

Bedford argued thrft the Convention should provide against am- 
bition and avarice. ITie ’voting in the Convention itself had been 
dictated.by those passions. The large States were seeking to aggrandise 
themselves at the expense of the small. Georgia was indeed a small 
State, but was actuated by the prospect of being great ; South Carolina 
was actuated both by present interest and future prospects. So of North 
Carolina ; so of the tl^e great States. Could the small States act from 
pure disinterestedness? They would be ruined by inequality, whether 
through combination or through competition pf the greater States. The 
small States would meet the large on no ground jput that of the Con- 
federation. They had been told that this 'H^as the last chancp ; he had 
no fear. The large States dared not dissolve the Confederation ; if tljey 
did dissolve it, the small would find foreign allies of higher honour and 
good faith. '• • 

EUsworth’s motion for equal suffrage was lost, on July 2, by an 
equal division; ancl the debate was continued on the report of the 
committee in favour of projfortional suffrage. But the Convention was 
soon at a •full stop, as Sherman said; umvilling that it should break 
up, he proposed the appointment of a special committee to devise, if 
possible, some expedient. The suggestion was adopted. 

Three days later this committee brought* in a report, founded upon 
a motion made before it by Franklin, the piuport of which was, that all 
money bills should (as in mo*t of the ^tates) originate in the first branch 
of the legislature, and that siwh bills should not be atpended in the 
second, and that in the second branch each State should have an equal 
vote. Both of these proposals were to be adopted, or neither. The 
members of the committee had been of different minds ; the report was 
brought forward merely to suggest some ground of accommodation. It 
was Jbut barely agreed to by those opposed to equality ; the other side 
considered that they had practicfdly gained their poftit. The concession 
in regard to money bills was not generally acceptable to the larger 
States. Experience, Madison said, had proved liiat such concessions 
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were useless. If seven States in the Senate wishe^ a bill, toey could 
find someone in the other branch Vho would set it in motion. And 
amendments could be handed in privately by the senators to members of 
the other House. Experience had also shown that such regulations 
were a som'ce of frequent and obstinate altercation. A like motion, 
judged on its own merits, had been rejected on a former occasion, for 
these r^ons. He considered that*the Convention was reduced to the 
alternative of departing fiwm justice to conciliate the smaller States and 
the minority, or of displeasing these by justly ‘gratifying the larger 
States and the majorityt* He could not hesitate. ’ It was vain to 
purchase concord on terms which must bring discord. The Convention 
ought to adopt a plan which would bear examination ; if at first men 
judged of the system by the Convention, they would 'at last judge of the 
Convention by the system. 

Gouvemeur Morris believed that if they recommended a plan which 
was reasonable, reasonable minds would embrace it everywhere. The 
ties of interest, kindred, and common habits were too strong to be 
broken easily. He was sure of New Jersey. The country at any rate 
must be united ; if persuasion did not unite it, the swoid would, and the 
gallows and the halter would finish the work. He did not like the plan 
of equality in the Senate ; it would cause constant dispute and appeal to 
the States, and thus imderraine the government. Suppose that the 
delegates from Massachusetts and those from Rhode Island, in the 
^nate, should disagree, and that the former were outvoted ; what would 
be ^lie'result ? They would declare that their State would not abide by 
the decision. State atta^^hments had been the bane of the country ; he 
wotild have their ideas enlarged. Who could Wy whether he, much less 
his children, another year would live in this State or in that? 

Comments on the warmth of the debate, with disclaimers and 
explanations, followed < and then discussion went off upon other parts 
of* tlie special report, which may be passed over. Two days later 
(Jid/ 7) the question of equality in the Senate, under the special 
report, was again taken u^. Gerry would agree to the report rather 
than have no accommodation. A government short of a proper national 
one, if generally acceptable, would be better than a proper government 
which, if carried out at all, must de^l with dis^contented States. An equal 
vote in the Sqpate would, in the opinion of Sherman, be most likely to 
give to the government the requisite vigour. The small States had more 
vigour than the large ones ; hence the more influence the large States 
had, the weaker would be the government. If they voted by States in the 
Senate, equally, there must always be a majority of States on the side of 
public measures ; 'if they did not, Jhere might be a majority of States 
against them. The government would fi,nd it hard to compel a majority, 
and would be weaker than ever. 

• After further remarks by Wilson against yielding, a vote was taken 
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on the words of the special report, “that in the second branch each 
State shall have an ^ual vote,” and* this part was adopted ; six States 
voting for it and three against, to wit, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and South 
Carouna. Massachusetts and Georgia were ivided. One week later, on 
July 14, the subject was, on the motion of Wilson, reconsidered. He 
said that had their constituents voted as they had themselves, »the vote 
would have stood as two-thirds to* one-third against equality.* The 
state of the case would yet ‘become known ; ik would appear that this 
fundamental point had been carried by one-third against two-thirds. 

An adjustment was now moved Ijy Charles Pinckney, making the 
Senate consist oi thirty-six raembefs; the two smallest States, Rhode 
Island, and Delaware, having* one member each, the larfjest, Virginia, 
having five, and Mas^chusetts and Pennsylvania, four members each. 
Wilson, Madison, and Aing, from the three large States, favoured the 
motion, but without abating their belief in proportional suffrage. 
Gerry opposed the motion ; there was no hope, he said, that it would 
succeed; adjustment must go further in favour of the smaller States. 
King preferred doing nothing to yielding to equality. The objection 
to proportional voting in the Senate, drawn from “the terms of the 
existing compact ” in the Confederation, was inapplicable; the rule in the 
Confederation for apportioning the public burden was fixed ; in the pro- 
posed government it could not be fixed, because indirect taxation was to 
be adopted. The objection from danger to the sm|iller States had little 
weight with him; the general government cduld never wish te intrude 
upon the S fates; there could be no temptation. 

Madison too was still firmly opposed to equ^I suffrage in the Senate. 
If the smaller States realfy >fished for a strong government, one that 
could enforce obedience upon the larger States as well as upon them- 
selves, they were misi^king the means. He reminded them of the conse- 
quences of establishing the Confederation upon wrong principles. All 
the chief parties to it joined at once in fettering the government. It hall 
been saidjbhat the govfimment was to be partly federal, partly national? 
It did not follow that m one branch of \he government equal suff’rage, 
based on the equality of the States, should prevail, while in the other 
proportional suffrage based upon general population, shauld govern. 
The true ground for compromise, if tljere was any, was this : in all cases 
in which the government is to act upon the people, let the people be 
represented and the votes be proportional; in all cases in which the 
government is to act upon the States as such, let the States be repre- 
sented and. the votes be equal. But there was no ground for compro- 
mise. He called for a single instance in which the general govemmenl 
was not to operate upon the people individually. The Idrge States would 
find some way to have an influence in tha government proportionate tt 
their importsuice; if they could not have proportional representation 
their co-operation must be voluntary. Even in the Confederatior 
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Delaware had not the weight of Pennsylvania. He repeated, that the 
real difference between the States 4ras not between large and small, but 
between northern and southern, States. Slavery was the dividing line ; 
there were five States south, and eight States north of it. Under propor- 
tional representation the northern States would outnumber the southern ; 
but every day would tend towards equalising them. 

Wilson would agree to equality if the error were one that time would 
correct, but it was not ; the error was mortal. He had considered the 
argument that equality was necessary to the preservation of the smaller 
States; but he believed it unsound. Was there any’ reason to suppose 
that if their preservation should depend mainly on the large States, 
the safety of the States against the general government wofald be 
lessened? Were the large States less attached to 'their existence than 
the small ones ? 

Pinckney’s motion was voted on shortly afterwards, and lost; four 
States voting for it and six against. Virginia and Pennsylva.iia were 
with the ayes, Massachusetts with the nays. On the next day the 
whole report of the special committee, amended in several respects, was 
adopted, with the provision for equal voting in the Senate; the vote 
standing five ayes to four nays. Pennsylvania and Virginia were among 
the nays; Massachusetts was divided. New York, which doubtless 
would have supported thu affirmative, was not represented ; Yates and 
Lansing had left the Convention on the ground that it was exceeding 
its power:; Hamilton was absent, and would hardly have c^t the vote 
of New York had he been present 

The delegates from the larger States were still unwilling to accept the 
decision of the House; but in the actual state of things there weis no use 
of fiuther discussion. Randolph accordingly suggested adjournment for 
the day, that the larger States might decide what to do in the solemn 
crisis, and that the smaller might deliberate on means of conciliation. 
The suggestion prevailed; but adjournment failed to help matters. 
A meeting of , members from the larger States i with several '’from the 
smaller, took place on the next morning, llfefore the Convention came 
together, and informally considered the situation, but without arriving 
at any agrefement. Those who opposed equality were divided among 
themselves in regard to the course to be pursued, with the result that 
the delegates, from the smaller States tVere encouraged to hold to the 
point they had gained; which they did. 

The decision in favotir of equality therefore stood. A week later, 
individual voting among senators was agreed upon. The- result was 
given accordingly to the committee of detail, and by that committee put 
into the draft Constitution of .Ajugust 6. Thence the provision was 
without further difficulty inserted in tjie Constitufion itself, as the first 
part of section 3, Article I. 

* Closely connected with the question of proportional representation 
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in the House of Representatives was the question of the basis of repre- 
sentation. What snould the proportion rest upon.^ The Randolph 
resolution declared, as has been seen, that it should rest upon the quotas 
of contribution, or the number of free inhabitants, as might seem best 
in different cases. The substituted resolution of King and Wilson, 
referred to above, eliminating the Senate, provided fdr the, House of 
Representatives “some equitable fatio of representation.” The dis- 
cussion of the resolution, running more or les&on both lines, as a matter 
of fact in the first ihstance turned on the basis of proportion. That 
branch of the (^scussion will now bg followed out. • 

Opening the debate, Dickinsoi! urged that actual contributions by 
the Spates to the general government should be taken as the basis of 
representation. If •duty were connected with interest, thh States would 
not fail. King however pointed out that, as imposts were to be one 
source of the public revenue,* the non-importing States would be in a bad 
situation; it might happen that they would have no representation. 
Franklin then proposed the plan already stated, of joint and equal sup- 
plies, with equality in the number of delegates. But nothing came of the 
proposal; and the committee, having already adopted the motion in favour 
of departing from the rule in the Confederation, now voted, nine States 
to two, for representation in proportion to the whole number of free 
inhabitants and three-fifths of all other persons, except Indians not 
taxed; adding the provision to the words “eqqitable ratio of repre- 
sentation ” just adopted. So the committee ‘reported to the C^onvention 
on June IS. 

Later, on July 5, c^me the special condi^onal report before men- 
tioned, giving to the first bttmch the origination of money bills. This 
report also proposed that representation in that branch should be on 
the scale of “one ipember for every forty thousand inhabitants of the 
description reported ” by thfe committee of the whole as already stated. 

Gouv5rneur Morris objected to the scale. He thought that property 
ought tc» be taken in^ consideration, as well as the npmber of inhabi- 
tants. The acquisition of«property was the main object of society ; he 
did not believe that life and liberty were of more value than property. 
Property ought then to be one measure of influence in the government. 
Further he looked to the admission qf new States from the West. The 
Atlantic States ought to be secure of their power in tlje government; 
provision should be made to prevent their being outvoted. 

Rutledge was of the same opinion ; property was the chief object of 
society ; and if numbers should be made the basis of representation, the 
Atlantic States would be overborne b^ the western. He accordingly 
moved that suffrage should be proportioned to the* sums to be con- 
tributed by the inhaTiitants of the States respectively, with provision for 
a census at stated times. The motion was lost. South Carolina alone 
voting for it. A recommitment was now ordered, and a substitute 
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report made three days later ; which, after fixing the number of repre- 
sentatives in the first branchy for thfe present, at fifty-six, proposed that 
the national , legislature should have authority, from time to time* to 
increase the number, and in case of division or union of States, or of the 
creation of new ones, to regulate representation upon the principles of 
wealth an^ popillation. 

Gorham, a member of this special committee, said in explanation of 
the report that two objections had prevailed 'against the proposal of one 
meuber for every forty thousand inhabitants. The first was, that the 
representation would soonrbe.too ^umerpus; the second was, that the 
western States might, on that prindiple, outvote the Atlantic. Both 
objections were now removed. The total number fixed upon was ^small 
and could be Ifept so ; and the Atlantic States, having the government 
in their own hands, could take care of their '^interests, dealing out 
representation to the western States in safe 'proportions. 

Paterson opposed the report ; an estimate according to the coanbined 
rule of numbers and wealth, was too vague. Slaves were property only; 
like other property, they were entirely subject to the will of the master. 
Had a man in Virginia a number of votes in proportion to the number 
, of his slaves ? If then slaves were not represented in the States to which 
they belonged, why should they be represented in the general govern- 
ment? Did the slaves themselves vote? "Why then should they be 
counted ? The plan reported would also encourage the slave-trade. 

Madisqn suggested what* he had already referred to, that the States 
shopldlbe represented in the first branch according to the number of their 
free inhabitants, and in ^he second — which, he.said, had for one of its 
first objects the protection of property — acdbrding to the whole number, 
including slaves. 

King had always believed that as the southern States were the 
richest, they would not*join the northern unless that fact was respected. 
If the north wished to be protected in their greater commercial in- 
terests, they mugt give something in return. I^faves were to*be con- 
sidered in apportioning taxes ; and taxation afid representation ought to 
go together. • * 

The nmnlser fixed for present representation having been raised by 
the Convention to sixty-five, and apportioned among the States accor- 
dingly, an amqpdment to the rest of the special report was moved by 
Randolph to the efiect that, to ascertain the changes in the population 
and wealth of the States, the legislature should be required to cause a 
census to be 'taken periodically, and should arrange the representation 
accordingly. 

This was oppo^d by Gouverneur^Morris and by Sherman, as fettering 
the legislature. Moms said that new Stetes, in time' of war or when war 
was imminent, might take advantage of the power to extort favours. Such 
provisions in the constitutions of the States had been found pernicious. 
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The new States from the West would preponderate in the scale ; in time 
^ they would outnumfier the Atlantic States in population. He would 
give power to the existing States to keep a majority of votes in their 
own hands. 

Mason favoured the motion. There ought to be a revision from 
time to time. The apportionment of the sixty-five members* properly 
gave a majority to the northern States ; but the northern States ought 
not to outweigh the southeM when the reason ceased. Those who had 
power would not givd it up, unless compelled; if the southern States 
should have'* hereafter three-fourths , of the ‘people of America,' the 
northern States would hold fast thfe majority of representatives ; there 
would, be no relief. The argument of danger from new States was 
selfishness. If the wtestem States were to be admitted lo the* Union, 
they should be treated as equals. 

Randolph’s motion was' now postponed for a substitute offered by 
Williamson, by which, to ascertain changes in population and wealth, a 
census should be taken periodically “ of the free white inhabitants and 
three-fifths of those of other descriptions.” Gouverneur Morris and 
Rutledge opposed the substitute on the ground that numbers were 
no just estimate of wealth; which Madison and Sherman contested. 
Morris would leave the regulation of representation to the legislature. 
He held the same opinion he had before expressed in regard to the 
western country. The West would not be able tq furnish men equally 
enlightened in government with those from the Atlantic States ; it was 
in the bus;^ haunts of men, not in the remote wilderness, that jjolitiial 
talents were schooled. Jf the western people, should get power, they 
would ruin the Atlantic Staffs. As for admitting the blacks into the 
9ensus, the people of Pennsylvania would not be put upon the footing of 
slaves. He urged members from the south to put aside distrust ; they 
need have no fear from leaving the adjustment of representation, from 
time to tfme, to the discretion of the legislatiu'e ; duty, honour, and 
oath would govern. I^was best to leave the interests pf the people to 
the people’s representatives.* 

Madison argued that population in America was a just measure of 
wealth ; he would therefore fix the representation rather than leave the 
question to the legislature.* f^or w^^uld he make any discrimination 
against the West. Imports anti exports would be the ohief source of 
revenue for the government ; and as soon as the Mississippi river (con- 
trolled by Spain) was opened, which must happen when the West in- 
creased enough in population and ability to share the pul)lic burden, 
imposts on their trade could be collected at less expense and with greater 
certainty than on that of the Atlantic States. M^ntime, as their 
supplies must pass through the Atlantic ‘States, contributions from tlie 
West would be levied like those from the East. He would fix a per- 
petual standard of representation. It had been said that representatioil 
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and taxation were to go together ; that taxation and wealth ought to go 
together; that population and wealth were no measure of each otlier. 
He admitted the last statement wh4n applied to different climates with 
differing forms of government and differing stages of civilisation. He 
contended that the case was otherwise with the United States. Climate 
indeed varied; *yet as government, laws, and manners were nearly the 
same, and intercourse was free, poj[)ulation, industry, arts, and labour 
would constantly tend td equalise themselves. The value of labour 
might be considered as the principal criterion of ‘wealth and of ability 
to ptty taxes, and would »find its^level in different pla^:es where inter- 
course was easy and free, with as miich certainty as ^e value of money 
or anything else. * 

The • Convention agreed to the part of the. Williamson motion 
providing for a periodical census of free inhabitants, and went on to 
consider the provision for counting the slave population as three to five 
of the free. This was objected to by certain members from the North, 
on the ground already mentioned, that it would cause discontent among 
their people. In the further discussion of this part of the motion, 
Gorham said that estimates had been made in various towns of Massa- 
chusetts, and it had been found, even including Boston, that the most 
exact proportion prevailed between numbers and property. Wilson had 
observed a like relation im Pennsylvania ; comparing the newer settle- 
ments even with Philadelphia, he could find little difference between 
numbers and wealth. ' 

(This part of Williamson’s proposition was defeated; and ‘finally the 
whole was rejected, no S^ate voting for it as it then stood. The Con- 
vention was now thrown back upon the motion* of Randolph, proposing a 
periodical census of wealth and population, to which was t^ded a, 
provision, agreed to by all, that “direct taxatioi) ought to be pro- 
portioned to representation.” Again it was ?:hiefly a question of slavery; 
anfl members from the South spoke very plainly. Randolph drged that 
express security |hould be provided for including /laves in the «repre.sen- 
tation. He regretted the existence of that^kind of property; but it 
did exist, and the holders of it would require the security he asked for. 

A motionf to make the blacks equal to the whites in representation 
received the votes of only two ^tes, .South Carolina and Georgia. 
Finally the Cqpvention adopted, entire,^ proposal to apportion repre- 
sentation to direct taxation, the blacks to be as three-fifths of the whites 
in both particulars, and a census to be required within six years and 
within every Icn years thereafter; six States voting for it, two -against it, 
and two being divided. The S^outh was now willing to strike out the 
word “ wealth,” aftd so moved. Gqpverneur Morris, opposing, foresaw a 
transfer of power, in* the plan as it stood, from the North to the South 
^d the interior, in other words from the maritime to the landed 
ifiterest; and the result would be that commerce would be oppressed. 
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He should accordingly be obliged to vote for the vicious principle of 
equality in the Senate, to provide some defence for the Nortn. He did 
not believe in giving security to spe£ial interests ; there would be no end 
of (demands. If slaves were property, as the three-fifths rule imported, 
the word “ wealth ” should not be struck out. 

On the motion to strike out the word “ wealth” all the Stjites voted 
aye, except Delaware, which was divided. This was on July 13; no 
material change was after w^&rds made. The*, clause accordingly passed 
through the committfe of detail and the draft Constitution of August 6 
into the Cohstitution itself, a$ the Jhird, part of Article I, section 2. 
There it reads, in substance, that Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States according to their respective 
numbers, these to hti determined by adding to the whole dumber of free 
persons, excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

The qualification of electors voting for representatives in the first 
branch icaused some debate, which may be passed over. The Randolph 
resolutions were silent upon the subject; but it was finally voted that 
the qualification should be the same as that for electors in the several 
States respectively for the most numerous branch of their own legisla- 
tures ; and so the rule went into the Constitution, in Article I, section 2. 


(3) Division of the Legisla’^ure. 

The third of the Randolph resolutions, providing for a legisl«rture to 
consist of two branches^ had been agreed to in committee of thb whole, 
on May 31, without debate or dissent. On June 16, the Patereon 
resolutions being now before the same committee, the question whether 
the legislature should be divided or not was debated. 

Paterson argued that the reason for dividing,a State legislature into 
two branches was not applicable to that of the Union. In the States 
party h§at prevailed,* and a check to hasty or ill-considered legislation 
might be necessary. In «uch a body* as (the existing) Congress, the 
check was less necessary; and, besides, the ‘delegations of the different 
States were checks upon each other. He urged also th* objection of 
expense. • 

Wilson replied that there*was danger of legislative^ despotism. If 
the power of the legislature were not restrained, there could be neither 
liberty nor stability ; and it could be restrained only by dividing it into 
distinct and independent branches. In a single House •there was no 
check but the virtue and good sense of its members. 

Tlicse remarks were made in con^dering the New Jersey plan in 
general. A more significant discussion took plate a few days later, 
when the resolution of the committee (in favour of two Houses) came 
before the Convention ; it was now once more a case of the great States 
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against the small. Voting by States, in the second branch, had been 
adopted in committee of the wholes but still the shialler States were in 
favour of a single House ; and, if they could secure voting by Sta^ in 
this, they would gain the day completely. They preferred that to any 
advantage of checks between two Houses, one of which they could not 
control. , 

The resolution being before thd Convention, Lansing moved to sub- 
stitute for it a provision ^.hat the powers of legislation be-vested in the 
United States in Congress, as in the Confederatidn. His reasons were, 
the want of power in the <Conventjon to depart from th^ principle of the 
Confederation, and the state of the ^blic mind. Mason replied to both 
points. The first was of no weight, as the decision was not to b^ made 
there but by 'the people; as for the second, he way«ure the people were 
attached to legislatures with two branches. Their constitutions were 
so much in accord in this respect that they .seemed almost to have been 
preconcerted. Pennsylvania and the existing Congress were the only 
exceptions. Martin however saw no need of two branches ; if there were 
need, the legislature might be organised in two parts. Sherman also 
thought that there was no need of dividing the legislature, though he 
admitted that it was otherwise with the States; all confederacies had 
single chambers of legislation. Congress had carried the States through 
the war perhaps as well ,as any government could have done. The 
present complaint w^, not that Congress was miwise, but that the 
powers of. Congress were ihsufficient. To add another branch to Con- 
gress, ' to be chosen by the people, would only work emb'drrassment. 
The people would take i\o interest, and in the large districts the business 
would fall into the hands of designing mfen. ‘ He did not believe, what 
others professed, that the State legislatures would be unfriendly to the 
national one. The disparity of the States was tho main difficulty, and 
the reason for the resolution of the committee. If that difficulty, which 
wfts one of representation, could not otherwise be got over,*" he would 
agree to the res9lution, with proportional repre-s^htation in one branch, 
provided that each State should have an equal voice in the other. 

Wilson urged the need of two branches. If no model could be 
found, this wcjs not strange. The number of confederacies was small, and 
their duration often short. He h^ himself been a member of Congress 
for six years, qpd had felt its weakness to the full. He appealed to the 
recollection of others, whether the public interest had not often been 
obstructed by the smaller States. The success of the Revolution had not 
been due to' Congress; the war went on in spite of difficulties arising 
from Congress. The large States had indeed acceded to the plan of 
Confederation; but that was from^ necessity, not of choice. Jealousies 
between the State ‘legislatures and the national legislature would, he 
believed, exist, and there ought therefore to be a branch of the legis- 
lature not representing the States. 
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The Convention voted against Lansing's motion; the four smaller 
States of Connecticut, New York* New Jersey, and Delaware alone 
supporting it. On the following day Johnson wished to know how the 
Staihs could be preserved unless equal voting were given to them — a thing 
which could not be effectual unless it extended to the whole legislature. 
Wilson turned the question, asking how the general government could 
be secured against the States ; the means of defence ought to 1^ recipro- 
cal. The States were to have their means of defence in one branch of 
the legislature ; the general government should be able to defend itself 
in the other? which it could do only if that^wer^ placed beyond the control 
of the States ai such. Further, lie s4w no danger to the States from 
the general government; alarm would follow and defeat combinations, 
if attempted, amon^ the large States. The general govfemineut would 
be as ready to protect the States as the States were to protect 
individuals. Madison believed that there woyld be less reason to 
fear tl\e general government than to fear the States, and that en- 
croachment by the former would be less mischievous than encroachment 
by the latter. 

A vote was now taken, which resulted in the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s resolution; seven States voting aye; three. New York, New 
Jersey, and Delaware, nay ; one, Maryland, being divided. The resolu- 
tion then went through the regular course without fiu-ther discussion and 
passed into the Constitution as section 1 of Article I. 


(4) Election of the first , branch. 

The fourth of the Randolph resolutions declared, in its first clause, 

’ that the members of the first branch of the legislature should be elected 
by the people of tlie several States. This resqlution was reached in 
committee of the whole House on May 31, and debate upon it begaiFat 
once. , • 

Sherman opposed Ihe resolution ; hfi argued that file people should 
have little to do with the government ; the/ lacked knowledge and were 
likely to be misled. The election should be by the State legislatures. 
Gerry considered that the jfvils experienced by the country flowed from 
too much democracy ; the people were not wanting in virtue, but they 
were the dupes of pretending patriots. Still he favoured election to the 
first branch by the people, in order, as he said later, to inspire them with 
confidence in the government. 

Mason favoured election by the people. The first branch of the 
legislature was to be the depositary of the democratic principle ; it was 
to be the American House of CommQns. It should therefore be in 
sympathy with every part of the community. We had been too demo- 
cratic, but there was danger of nmning into the opposite extreme. 

('H. fill. 
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Wilson urged that the most numerous branch of the legislature should be 
drawn immediately from the peopl^. No government could exist long 
without the confidence of the people. Further, it would be wrong to 
increase the weight of the State legislatures by making them elect6i-s of 
the national l^slatiu^; all interference between the general and State 
governments should be avoided so far as possible. Opposition to federal 
measures had proceeded more from officers of the States than . from 
the people. Madison fav<jured refining the .second branch by successive 
filtrations; but popular election of one branch ..was essential to free 
goveijiment. ,, 

The resolution prevailed, six States voting for it tind two against 
it, two being divided. New York was now with the majority, South 
Caroling with .the minority; the three great States vpted in the aitirma- 
tive. 'ITiis was on May 31. On June 6 Charles Pinckney, upon 
reconsideration, moved that the election be by the State legislatiues. 
He contended that the people were not fit judges, and further that 
the State legislatures would be less likely to aid the adoption of 
the new Constitution if they were excluded from all share in the 
government. Wilson wished for vigour in the government, but he 
would have the vigoiu flow immediately from tlie true source of all 
authority. The legislatiue ought to be an exact transcript of the whole 
society. Representation was necessary only because it was impossible 
for the people to act collectively. Sherman argued that elections by the 
‘people would be fatal to the State governments. If the State govern- 
ments «were to be continued, it was necessary, in order to secui^ harmony 
between the general government and the States, that the former should 
be elected by the latter. * Mason observed that; since the new legislature 
wa.s to act upon the people individually, the people should choose the 
representatives. The people too would send sounder men to the seat of 
government than would the State legislatures. Madison argued, in 
addition to what he had urged before and now repeated, th%t election 
of one branch by the people would prevent the States from exerting too 
great an influAice on the genend government. General 'Pinckney 
considered it impracticable that either branch of the government 
.should be elated by the people, scattered as they were in many States, 
particularly m South Carolina. He did not agree with those who 
believed that election by the ptople ^would furnish safer men than 
election by tife State legislatures, and referred to the paper money 
agitation in his State; the people wanted paper money, but it had 
been refused, by the legislature. 

The motion was lost, three States voting for it and eight against it ; 
and the resolutipn as originally drawn, in favour of election of the 
members of the first branch of the*govemment by Jhe people, prevailed 
in the committee. General Pinckney raised the question again in the 
House, in Convention, moving, on June 21, “that the first branch, 
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instead of being elected by the people, should he elected in such manner 
as the legislature of lach State should direct.” That would give more 
'satisfaction, since the legislatures cduld accommodate the mode to the 
conv&ience and opinions of the people; it would also provide a way 
of avoiding the undue influence of large counties. 

The motion was lost, four States voting aye, six' no, jvith one 
divided; and then it was voted the Convention, nine States to 
one. with one. State divided; ‘that election to*. the first branch of the 
national legislature should be by the people. So the result went to 
the committee of .detail and then ppssec^ into the draft Constitution 
of Auguft 6, and finally into the* Constitution, as the first part of 
Article I, section 2. 

A ^ 


(5) Election of the second biiancii. 

The fifth of the Randolph Resolutions had provided that the 
members- of the second branch of the legislature should be elected by 
those of the first, out of the proper number of persons nominated by the 
State legislatures, Randolph observed, ivhen the subject first came before 
the committee of the whole House, that the general object of the Senate 
was to provide a cure for the evils under which the country laboured; 
that in tracing these evils home every one had foupd that they came of, 
the turbulence and follies of democracy; tBat some check »ras to be 
found; and that a good Senate seemed most likely to answer the 
purpose. ^ , 

Wilson was of opinion that both nomination by the State legislatures 
and election by the first branch of the national legislature were wrong, 
because the second jpranch ought to be independent. Both branches 
ought to be chosen by the people, though he was not prepared to say by 
what method ; but he referred to the mode of choosing senators in 
York, wh^ several districts of election for the first bra/ich were united 
into one. Later, Wilson said that dissension would arise between the 
two branches if one were chosen by the people*and the other by the State 
legislatures. Madison thought that election by districts \^uld destroy 
the influence of the smaller States assijciated with the larger in the same 
district; the latter would choo»e from themselves, though better men 
might be found in the former. They had had such experience in 
Virginia (in elections to the State legislature). 

The Rajidolph resolution was now rejected'; three States voting for 
and seven against it. A week later (June 7) Dickinson, in the interest 
of the smaller States, moved in th^ committee that 'the members of 
the second branch bfe chosen by the State legislatures. He had two 
reasons ; first, the sense of the States would be better collected through 
their legislatures than from the people ; secondly, he wished the Senate 
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to consist of the men most distinguished in rank and property, so that it 
should bear as strong a likeness las possible to the British House of 
Lords ; and such men were more likely to be elected by the State legis- 
latures than by the people. And he favoured a large number ; this he 
said in evident anticipation of the suggestion that proportional represen- 
tation, already adopted for the firet branch, would make the Senate too 
large. If the motion prevailed, it would therefore help the smaller 
States, as it actually did, in the struggle' for equality in the Senate. 
The motion was supported by Sherman, who argued that the States 
would thus become interested in supporting the national government, 
and that due harmony would 5e maintained. ^ 

Madison said that if the motion prevailed they would have to depart 
from proportional representation or adnnt into the Senate a very large 
number of members. The first was unjust, 'the second inexpedient. 
Enlarge the number of senators, and thb vices which they wished to 
correct would increase. The weight of the Senate would be in inverse 
ratio to its numbers. The Roman tribunes lost influence and power as 
their number was increased ; they fell a prey to their aristocratic foes. So 
the more the representatives of the people were multiplied, the more they 
would have of the infirmities of the people. When the weight of a set 
of men depended only on personal character, the greater their number 
the greater their weight ; , when it depended on the degree of political 
authority lodged in them, the smaller their number the greater their 
weight. , ^ * 

Gferry ob.served that four methods of appointing the Senate had been 
mentioned, to wit ; firstj by the first branch of the national legislature. 
T|iat would create dependence, and hence* 'defeat the end pro 2 }osed. 
Secondly, by the national executive. That would be a stride towards 
monarchy. Thirdly, by the people. The people composed two great 
interests, the landed and the commercial ;• to draw both branches from 
the people would leave no security to the commercial interest, that of 
the people bein^ chiefly agricultural. Fourthly, by the State legislatures. 
The elections being carried tM'ough this refinement, there would be apt 
to result some check in favour of the commercial interest against the 
landed. He favoured this last method. 

Dickinson argued the question with reference to the possibility that 
the smaller States would lose ground unless election to the Senate should 
be fixed in the State legislatures. That method fixed, the smallest as 
well as the largest State must have representation in the Senate, and 
have it by the State in its corporate capacity ; while otherwise, if pro- 
portional representation should be adopted for the Senate, it might be 
necessary to join the smallest States, Delaware and Rhode Island, to others 
in order to make uf) for their. lack of population.* It was indispensable 
to secure a certain degree of influence for the States ; this would establish 
•a desirable check between the authorities. The proposed national system 
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was like the solar system, in which the States were the planets and ought 
therefore to be left to move freely in jtheir own orbits. Wilson, he said, 
wished to extinguish the planets. But if the State governments were 
excludted from all agency in the national system, and all power drawn 
from the people at large, the result would be that the national govern- 
ment would move in the same direction as that in which the States now 
moved, and would run into the same mischiefs. He adlierecf to the 
opinion that the Senate ought to be composedly of a large number, and 
that the influence of the body, from family and other causes, would be 
increased thereby. ,He did not admit that i^e Roman tribunes .lost 
weight as their nftmber was increased.* * * 

Wilson agreed that the question was a difficult one ; but they must 
settle it*. He denied^that the British Constitution could bo a mqdel for 
them ; there were no materials fqr anything like it. He did not see the 
danger of the States being* devoured by the national government; the 
danger w|is the converse. But he was not for putting out the planets ; 
nor did he believe that they woidd warm or give light to the sun. 
They must be suffered within their proper orbits, for subordinate pur- 
poses, for which they were made essential by the great extent of the 
country. He was for election by the people, in large districts, regardless 
of the size of the States. 

Madison could not understand how family weight would be carried 
into the Senate more certainly on Dickinson’s plan than in other ways. 
The great question was, how to make the best chdlce. If other modes 
would give the Senate as good men, there could be no need of appoint- 
ment by the State legislatures ; nor was it apparent that Dickinson’s 
plan would afford a better ohefik than other plans. The legislatures ran 
into bad schemes of paper money and the like whenever the people asked 
for them, and sometimes when they did not. 

GeiTy re-asserted ftiat tha commercial interest would be more secure 
in the hands of the State legislatures than in the hands of the people. 
The former had more sense of character ; in Massachusetts the county^, 
conventions had declared for,a depreciation of paper tha^ would sink the 
project. Besides, there were two branches of*the State legislatures, one 
of which was somewhat aristocratic; there would therefore Jbe, so far, a 
better chance of refinement.^ He objected to election by districts for 
several reasons; one had already beefl referred to, that a small State 
would form but part of the same district with a large one, and 
hence would have no chance of gaining an appointment for its own 
citizens. ' • 

Dickinson’s motion prevailed (June 7), all the States present voting 
for it. The question came before the HoMse in Convention on June 26 ; 
where, on the same -day, the vote !n committee Was affirmed, nine 
States aye, two States, Pennyslvania and Virginia, nay. The decision 
went accordingly to the committee of detail, and t^ience into the 
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draft Constitution of August 6, and without further discussion into 
the Constitution. There it appears in the first part of Article I, 
section 3. 


(6) Powers of Congress. 

The sixth of the Randolph resolutions, as originally laid before the 
Convention, declared that each branch of'the national legislature ought 
to have the right to originate Acts ; that the national legislature ought 
to be empowered to enjojf the legislative.rights vested in Congress by the 
Confederation, and moreover to legislate in all cases for which the 
separate States were incompetent, or in which the harmony of the United 
States jnight be interrupted by the exercise of individual {i.e. State) 
legislation ; to negative all laws passed by the several States contravening, 
in the opinion of the national legislature, the Articles of Union or any 
treaty subsisting under authority of the Union ; and to call forth the 
force of the Union against any member of the same failing to fulfil its 
duty under the said articles. This came up in committee on May 31. 

The whole resolution, excepting the last clause, was speedily adopted, 
the only debate arising upon tlie word “ incompetent ” in the second 
clause. The word was thought by some to be too vague ; the powers of 
the States were left in dopbt by it. The real question was, whether or 
not there should be an enumeration of the powers of the general govern- 
ment. Madison had comb to the Convention with a strong feeling in 
flavour of enumeration and definition; but he had also brotight doubts 
whether the idea was prjicticable. His wishes remained unchanged ; but 
hl^ doubts had grown stronger ; what he might think later he knew not. 
He would not shrink from anything which might be found necessary to 
a form of government which would provide for the safety, liberty, and 
happiness of the coimtry. All means necessary to that end must be 
granted, however reluctantly. ’ 

4 In regard to the last clause, providing for "the coercion, of States, 
Madison looked upon the proposal with disfavour. A union of States 
containing such an ingredient would provide for its own destruction. To 
use force against a State would look more like a declaration of war against 
it than like punishment for disobedience, and would be apt to be taken 
as a dissolutipn of the bond by which it was bound to the Union. 

The clause was postponed and finally dropped; the rest of the 
Randolph resolution was reported to the Convention. 

The question in regard to the word incompetent ” was now renewed ; 
indeed the whole clause containing the word was objected to for vague- 
ness. Accordingly, as a substitui^ for it, down to the words “ individual 
legislation” inclusive, Sherman moved the follo^Ving: “to make laws 
binding on the people of the United States in all cases which may 
•concern the common interests of the Union, but not to interfere with the 
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government of the individual States in any matters of internal police 
,which respect the goVernment of such States only, and wherein the 
general welfare of the United States is not concerned.” In explanation 
the mover read an enumeration of powers which he conceived to fall 
within the meaning of the provision, this enumeration not including 
direct taxation — a fact which was noticed and commented upc^n, Tlie 
motion failed, two States only voting for it. 

The following provision whs now substitute by the House for the 
remainder of the claustf after the words “ to enjoy the legislative rights 
vested in Confess by the Confederatioy whi*h words themselves Vere 
not dist'u-bed : “ and moreover to legislate in all cases for the general 
interest^ of the Union, and alsctin those to which the States are severally 
incompetent, or in uiiich the harmony of the United Sfhtes may be 
interrupted by the exer^se of individual legislation.” And then, with 
this amendment, the whole * clause was adopted, two States, South 
Carolina land Georgia, voting in the negative. 

The clause giving to the legislature power to negative State 
legislation was now taken up, and disposed of on the same day. 
Sherman thought it an unnecessary power ; the Courts of the States, he 
said, would not uphold laws which contravened the authority of the 
Union. Mai’tin, also opposing the idea, inquired whether all the laws of 
the States were to be sent up to the general government before they 
could take effect. 

Madison, on the other hand, argued thaf the negative in* question 
was essentia! to the efficacy and security of the general goveminei;t. 
The necessity of a general^ government arose fropi the propensity of the 
States to pureue their parttcular interests, in opposition to the genejal 
interest. That propensity would continue to disturb the system unless 
eftectually controlled nor would anything short of a negative control it. 
The States would pass laws td accomplish their harmful purposes before 
they could 'be repealed by the national legislature or set aside by thfe 
national t^bunals. Alluding, it seems, to the remark cjf Sherman con- 
cerning State Courts, he said that confidence could not be put in the 
State tribunals as guardians of the national Authority. In Georgia the 
judges were appointed annually ; in Rhode Island judges who had 
refused to enforce an unconstitqtional ^tatute were removed and others 
put in their place by the legislature, who would obey Jheir masters. 
The power to negative bad laws was the mildest and also the most 
certain means of preserving the harmony of the system. He referred to 
the British system ; nothing could maintain the'harmony and* subordina- 
tion of the various parts of the empire but the prerogative by which in 
every part the Crown stifled in the birtl\ every Act tending towards discord 
or encroachment. Tile prerogative had, it was true, been misapplied 
sometimes, through ignorance or partiality ; but there was not the same 
reason for fear in the present case. As for sending all laws up to* 
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the national legislature, that might be made ^ unnecessary by some 
“ emanation of power into the States ” (sending persons into the State? 
accredited with power) to give temporary effect to urgent legislation. 

Gouvemeur Morris said that the proposal would disgust all the 
States. The true way was to leave the improper law to be set aside by 
the judiciary, failing which the national legislature might repeal it. 

The question being put, the proposal was rejected; three States only, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, and North Carofiha, voting for’ it. The result 
was to leave the portion immediately preceding, as the basis of an 
enumeration of powers. The subject now went to the committee of 
detail, by which an article enuiherating the powers of the national 
legislature was prepared and reported* in the draft Constit’ition of 
August 6. The Convention proceeded to ^consider the article on 
August 16, and two days later complete the enumerating portion of 
it, Avith the exception of a clause giving power to the legislature to 
call out the State militia, which caused .some trouble. Most of the 
other proposed powers were adopted with little difficulty. 

By the first clause in the proposed article, power was given to the 
legislature to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. Objection was 
made by members from the southern, or exporting. States that, under this 
power, the legislature might lay a tax on exports. Mason desired to 
have the clause modified, so as to render it clear that such taxation was 
not permitted, and he made a motion to that end. He hoped that the 
northerxi States would not deny to the southern this security ; it would 
be as. desirable to the North in the future, when the SoutR became the 
most populous part of the country. Gouverceur Morris was opposed to 
tiie motion; in some cases it might not be equitable to tax imports 
without taxing exports also, and taxes on exports would often be the 
easiest to collect, and the most proper. 

^ Madison opposed the motion for several reasons. First, he considered 
that the power of laying taxes on exports was proper, and as the States 
could not well exercise it, this power should be vested in 'the general 
government. Secondly, (he power might be u.sed with especial advantage 
in regard to articles in which America had no rival in foreign markets, 
as in tobacco. Thirdly, it would be unjust to the States whose produce 
was exported by their neighbours to leave it to be taxed by them, A like 
grievance in respect of imports had already filled the non-commercial 
States with loud complaints. Fourthly, as the southern States were in 
most danger from abroad, and in most need of naval protection, they 
could not complain if the burden fell somewhat heavier upoh them. 

Mercer supported the motion. The States had now a right to tax 
both the imports and the exports of their non-cojjaraercial neighbours; it 
would be enough for them to sacrifice half the power. Nor would he 
admit that the southern States hsui most need of naval protection. The 
contrary was true ; were it not for promoting the carrying trade of the 
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northern States, the southern States could let the trade go into foreign 
bottoms. I 

Sherman argued that it would* be wrong to tax exports except in 
resp&t of articles which ought not to be exported. The complexity of 
business in America would make it impracticable to lay equal taxes on 
exports. Any oppression of the non-commercial States was to be guarded 
against by authorising the regulation of trade between the Sfates. To 
give power to^tax exports W9uld wreck the wh^le work. 

The motion to modify the clause was unsuccessful ; but the failiu^ of 
the motion tsffected the subject only in its relation to the first section of 
the article as to |)owers. Section 4!»o7*th4 same article, in the reported 
draft of the Constitution, contained the following provision : “ No tax or 
duty ^all be laid Ijy the [national] legislature on articles exported from 
any State ; nor on the migration or importation of such persons as the 
several States shall think proper to admit ; nor shall such migration or 
iinportqjtion be prolribited.” 

This section should be considered in connexion with section 6 of the 
same article, which read : “ No navigation Act shall be passed without 
the assent of two-thirds of the members present in each House.” Both 
sections were framed in the interest of the southern States; the first 
clause of section 4 in that of all the southern States, as the chief 
producing and exporting region; the second and third clauses of the 
same section in the particular interest of South Carolina and Gleorgia, 
and, in less degree, of North Carolina ; whil# section 6 was intended to 
prevent the more populous commercial States of the Nortli and East 
from passing legislation in matters of navigation which might be to^e 
injury of the southern StSates, 

The Convention having, on August 21, reached section 4, the debate 
'was renewed over the clause in regard to exports. The clause favoured 
of course those noAhern producing States which, having no harbours, 
were compelled to send their products throu^ the ports of otjjier 
States ; but, according to some of the northern members, it did not go 
far enough, for it still le£t them liabl« to be taxed 4)y the States of 
whose ports they had to make use. Langdon, of New Hampshire, a 
producing State without a port, raised the point; the prohibition, he 
said, should be extended to the States — which was subsequently done. 
Ellsworth, of Connecticut, a Sj^te atto without harbours but with little 
to export, was satisfied with the clause, urging that the •power of regu- 
lating trade between the States, which was to be given to the general 
government, would eifFord protection to States having no, ports. If it 
did not, the attempt of one State to tax the products of another passing 
through it would force direct exportation by the latter. But Congress 
should, he thought) be restrained.* Taxing exports would discoiurage 
industry, and the products of the diflFerent States were such that there 
could be no uniformity. There were but few article^ which could be 
on. VIII. 
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taxed at all ; rice, tobacco, and indigo might be reached, but a tax on 
those articles alone would be parting and unjust. Fjiiher, to tax exports 
would create incurable jealousies. 

Gouverneur Morris was opposed to depriving the government of 
power to tax exports; if the government could not tax exports, an 
embargo could not be laid. He mentioned tobacco, lumber, live-stock, 
and masts for ships, as the products of different States ; these were proper 
subjects of export duty^; and to these tjbe future wovdd add skins, 
beaver, and other raw material, on which it might be politic to lay 
export duties in order to encourage American manufacyturer j. Dickinson 
and Madison also would have tne Convention look to the future. A 
proper regulation of exports, however inconvenient then, might and 
probably would, in Madison’s opinion, be necessary thereafter, and Vor the 
same purpose as the regulation of imports, nainefy, in aid of revenue, 
domestic manufactures, and just arrangenients with foreign countries. 
An embargo too, as had been suggested, might be necessary, and that 
could be effected only by the general government. The regulation of 
trade between the States could only hinder a State from taxing its own 
exports, by authorising its citizens to caiTy their commodities freely into 
a neighbouring State which might not tax exports. He considered as 
groundless the fear that the burden of taxation would fall with undue 
weight upon the southern States. Most of the revenue was to come from 
trade, and it mattered ndi whether all the revenue from that source 
came from imports or half of it from imports and half from exports ; 
imports and exports would be nearly equal in every State, and relatively 
the same among the different States. 

Wilson was of like mind, though he was opposing the interests of his 
own State. Those who opposed the clause reported wished only to 
authorise, not to compel, the government to tax exports. To deny 
the power was to take away from the government half the regulation 
o£^ trade; it was his opinion that power to tax exports might be more 
effectual tlian power to tax imports, in obtaining beneficial treaties of 
commerce. . 

Gerry was strenuously -opposed to giving the power to the general 
government. ^ It might be used to compel the will of the States. They 
were carrying things too far; they had ^ilready given powers to the 
general government of which they ‘did not understand the exercise ; with 
them the general government would be able to oppress the States. 
Mason feared the northern majority; the majority, when interested, 
would oppress the minority. And he argued that exports stood on a 
different footing from imports, in the matter of taxation. Imports were 
the same throughput the States^; exports varied greatly. 

As an adjustment of the difficulty Madison now moved that a two- 
thirds vote of Congress should be required for a law taxing exports. 
The motion was dost, five States voting for it, and six against it. On the 
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affirmative side was one southern State, Delaware; on the n%ative, 
one northern State, •Connecticut, ^e clause as reported, forbidding 
Congress to tax exports, was now adopted, seven States voting aye, four 
votirfg nay. All the southern States, except Delaware, voted aye. 
Later a provision was adopted by the Convention, as part of the next 
section, prohibiting the States from laying duties on imports or exports ; 
an extension of the draft report, wliich had only prohibited the States 
from taxing iipports. , • \ 

The clause against* taxes on migration or importation of slaves now 
came before » the , Convention, The^ subject aroused warm debate. 
Martin strongly Opposed the restriction. ^The clause as reported would 
encourage the slave-trade, because of the provision already adopted 
reckoning five slaves^as three freemen for representation. ' Agaiji, slaves 
weakened one part of the Union, which the other parts were bound to 
protect, by preventing further impoilation. And, further, the idea was 
opposed* to the principles of the Revolution, and dishonourable to 
the character of Americans. 

Rutledge took issue with most of the views just expressed ; he denied 
the relevancy of the last one. The question w£is simply one of interest ; 
it came to this : should the southern States (i.a. the three southernmost 
States) be parties to the Union ? He was supported by his colleague 
Charles Pinckney. South Carolina would n^er adopt the Constitution 
if it prohibited the slave-trade. In every proposed extension of thq 
powci-s of Congress, South Carolina had Expressly objected to any 
meddling with the importation of negroes. * ^ 

Mason opposed the clause ; the slave traffic, was infernal, M*aryland 
and Virginia had already •prohibited it; North Carolina was doing^the 
same thing in substance. But that was vain if South Carolina and 
Georgia were to be^at liberty to import slaves. The western people 
were already calling out for slaves for their nen? lands, and would fill 
the West with them if they had an opening. He spoke strongly agaiast 
slavery itself; from eVery point of view he held it essential that the 
general government should have power "to prevent the increase of it. 

General Pinckney declared it to be his fifm opinion that no amount 
of personal influence would prevail upon his constituents*to consent to 
the Constitution, if Congre^ was to have power to prohibit the slave- 
trade. South Carolina and Georgia could not do without slaves. 
Virginia would gain by stopping importation ; she had more than she 
wanted, and her slaves would rise in value. It would be unjust to 
require Sguth Carolina and Georgia to federate on such unequal 
terms. He should consider that rejecting the clause was excluding 
South Carolina from the Union. , * 

Dickinson considtered it inadmissible, on every 'principle of honour 
and safety, that the importation of slaves should be authorised by 
the Constitution. The true question was, whether happiness ®f 
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the country would be helped or hindered by importation; and this 
question ought to be left to tl^e national goVemment, not to the 
States particularly interested. H6 could not believe that any State 
would refuse to federate on that basis. 

Most of fhe leading members from the northern and New Eng- 
land States, unwilling to give cause for any State in the South to 
refuse to come into the Union, actively favoured the provision; but, 
finally, owing to the djxferences above indicated, it was thought best 
to recommit the clause, together with the rest of the section to which 
it belonged, and also section 6| ^in regard to navigation laws, for ad- 
justment. A committee of efeven, <sne from each State^ then represented, 
was chosen accordingly, and hit upon a compromise, reported three days 
later, Augutc 24. The report proposed “th».^ the migration or 
importation of such persons as the several &cates now existing shall 
think proper to admit shall not be prohibited by the legislature prior 
to the year 1800”; that a tax or duty might be imposed on such 
migration or importation not exceeding the average of the duties laid 
on imports; and that the sixth section should be struck out. On the 
next day General Pinckney moved to extend the limit of time for 
migration and importation to the year 1808. Gorham seconded, and 
Madison opposed, the motion; the latter declaring that it would be 
more dishonourable to i^merica to extend the time so far than to 
,say nothing in the Constitution about the matter. Tlie motion was 
carried; ^ven States, thoSe of New England among them, voting for 
it, and four against it. The four were New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
D^awdlre, and Virginia. The whole clause as amended was now 
ad^ted by the same vote; and then thft dause concerning taxation 
was amended so as to give to Congress the power to impose a tax or 
duty on the importation of negroes of ten dollars for each person, 
and in that form wag adopted. 

•- Five days later, August 29, the report of the committee in favour 
qf striking out the section requiring a two-thirds vote to „ pass any 
navigation Act, was taken up. Objections were still raised by the 
South, notwithstanding the compromise agreed upon by the committee 
of eleven. Charles Pinckney enumerated the different interests of the 
States, and urged that these would be a source of oppressive navigation 
laws if a bare majority were to be suffici;:nt to pass them. The power of 
regulating commerce at all was a pure concession on the part of the 
southern States; they did not need the protection of the northern 
States at present. 

General Pinckney also said that it was for the interest of the 
southern States -to have no feg^dation of commerce by the general 
government; but he was willing to yield the point in view of the 
loss of commerce brought upon the New England States by the 
Revolution, of ^their liberal conduct towards South Carolina (referring 
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to the compromise in regard to the importation of slaves), and of the 
interest the weak IStates of the i^uth had in being imit^ with the 
string States of the East. He a^ordingly thought that the power of 
r^ulating commerce should not be fettered. 

To require more than a majority vote had, according to Sherman, 
always proved embarrassing; the country had had experience of this under 
the Confederation, in cases requirirfg the vote of nine States in Congress. 
A navy, Gouvemeur Morris* argued, was ess^tial to the security of the 
States, particularly o*f the southern ; and it could be had only by navi- 
gation laws 'enCjpftraging American Ipqttqms and seamen. Shipphig too 
was a precarious kind of property and .stood in special need of favour. 
Williamson, an.swering Sherman, did not believe that any useful measure 
had been lost in Son^ess for want of the votes, when n^cessasy, of nine 
States ; and he thought t^t the interests of the South required that 
navigation laws should not pass by a mere majority vote. The weakness 
of the? South, to which reference had been made, did not trouble him ; 
the climate was unhealthy and would forbid foreign interference. Mason 
argued that the South should not be bound hand and foot to the 
Eastern States, as it might be if navigation Acts were to be passed by 
a majority vote. 

Madison went into a full review of the subject. The disadvantage to 
the southern States from a navigation Act lay chiefly in a temporary rise 
of freight; but that would be compensated by^an increase of shipping 
and by a removal of the troublesome retaliations by on«w State upon 
another. * The power too of foreign countries to obstruct by cojrupt 
influence American ret/iliation upon them, would be less if legislation 
could be passed by a majority. And he thought that any abuse of the 
power acquired by the North would be rendered improbable by the 
provision of two •branches of Congress, by the independence of the 
Senate, by the negative to* be given to the executive, by the interests of 
Connecticut and New Jersey, which, like the southern States, *were 
agricuPjural, by tho.s^ of the interior, which were agricultural evea in 
the most largely commdtcial of the States, and by the admission of 
western States, which would be wholly *^culturai. And the South 
would derive material benefit from increase of mai’ithne power; the 
southern States, especially Yirginijy were exposed to danger. 

A motion to postpone this part of the report wgs hereupon lost, 
though favoured by four States, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
and Georgia. The report was then agreed^ to without dissent, and the 
clause requiring a two-thirds vote to pass a navigation Act struck out 
of the draft. ^ 

The whole sul^ect of the poviers of the legislature was now with 
little difficulty put into final form in the Constitution in Article I, 
sections 8 and 9. 


OB. Vlil. 
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(7) The r-xEcimvE. 

The seventh of the Randolph resolutions, as originally presented to 
the committee of the whole House, declared that a national executive 
should be instituted ; to be chosen by the national legislature for a 
term left blank ; to receive a fixed compensation, not to be increased or 
diminished so as to affect ^ magistracy then -existing ; not io be eligible 
a second time ; and besides having general authority to execute the 
national laws, to enjoy the executiye rights vested in" Congress by the 
Confederation. < 

The committee proceeded to consider this resolution on June 1. 
The question first raised was whether the executive ,whould consist of a 
single person or of more than one. Wilson moved that it should consist of 
but one — this with a view to giving energy, despatch, and responsibility 
to the office. Rutledge favotued the motion, especially on the ground 
of the gi-eater sense of responsibility residing in a single executive. 
Sherman looked upon the office as but an agency, intended only to carry 
out the will of the legislatiu-e ; the office ought therefore to be filled by 
the legislature itself as the best judge of the matter. He would leave it 
to the legislature to appoint one or more persons, as experience might 
dictate. Randolph strongly opposed unity in the executive, as tlic 
germ of monarchy ; to that the fixed spirit of the people was opposed. 

The coqimittee no^ adopted the part of the clause in favour of a 
national* executive, but felt unprepared to go on with the qfiestion of 
unity ; ai'id Wilson’s motion for a single magistrate was postponed. 

Madison thought that it would be propter first to fix the executive 
powers, on the ground that, as certain powers were in their nature 
executive, and hence must be given to that department whether it was to 
be held by one or by mqre than one person, a‘ definition of the extent of 
the .executive powers would assist the committee in determining whether 
to gntrust the office to a single individual or not. ^He accordingly made 
a motion which, & amended by the committee, prevailed, to the effect 
that the following provision be substituted for that in the Randolph 
resolution — that the national executive hdve power to carry into effect 
the national laws, and to appoint to offices in cases not otherwise 
provided for. 

The committee next considered the clause in which the duration of 
the executive term had been left open. Opinion varied between a term 
of three and a term of seven years ; by a bare majority the committee 
fixed upon seven years. 

The mode of appointing the executive stood next in order; and 
Wilson now moved that, instead of the mode provided by the resolution, 
‘the appointment should be by electors chosen in electoral districts, into 
which the States were to be divided. He was in favour of an election by 
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the people rather than by the national legislature ; the people however 
voting not directly for the executive, but for doctors who were to make 
the actual choice. This mode would give the people more confidence in 
the 'chief magistrate than if he were to be elected as proposed in the 
Randolph resolution. 

Gerry also opposed election by the national legislature ; that would 
create constant intrigue; the legislature and the candidates would 
bargain, and play into each .other’s hands. A'Jt the same time he feared 
that the mode proposed by Wilson would give a handle to the partisans 
of State authority, as tending, to do away with the States. He seemed 
to prefer taking the suffrage of the *^ta<cs to that of electors, but was 
not clear in regard to the besft course. 

Wilson’s motioi^was lost, only two States voting for it*; and., the pro- 
vision of the Randolph resolution was then agreed to. Postponing the 
cjuestion of salary, the cbnUnittee proceeded to consider a motion by 
Dickinspn that the executive be removable by the national legislature, 
on the request of a majority of the legislatures of the States. 

This was a counter-motion to Wilson’s. Wilson wished to reduce 
the small States to their place in a rule of proportion ; Dickinson to 
give the small States their place as States, at every point in the system, 
Madison and Wilson accordingly opposed the motion. It would enable 
a minority of the people to prevent the ren^oval of a magistrate justly 
considered removable in the eyes of the majority; it woijld also opey 
the door to intrigue against a magistrate whose administratjon, though 
just, was ki some States unpopular. * ^ 

In reply, Dickinson^ setting out with tjie proposition iliat the 
legislative, executive,^ and judiciary departments of the government 
^should be made as independent as possible, said that an executive such 
as some appeared t<j have in mind (meaning a strong executive) was not 
consistent with a republic*. A firm executive .could exist only in a 
limited nfonarchy ; and though he considered a limited monai-chy ontf of 
the best Jiinds of government, such a government was out of the question 
here. For the present plan the souAes of stability were first, the 
division of the legislature into two branches, and secondly, the division 
of the country into States. That division ought to be maintained and 
considerable powers left wjjth, the States. Hence the States ought to 
possess influence as to removing the cnief magistrate, upqn occasion. 

The motion was lost, Delaware alone supporting it. 

It was now moved that the executive office be filled by one person. 
The motion was earnestly opposed by Randolph. First, it savoured of 
monarchy, to the very semblance of which the people were adverse; 
secondly, unity was unnecessary ; thirdly, the neecRul confidence would 
never 1^ reposed in a single magistrate; fourthly, appointment would 
generally be from the neighbourhood of the capital, and the remoter 
parts of the country would have no standing, 

CH. vni. 
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In answer to the last statement Butler contended that a single 
magistrate was most likely to meet the purpose of the remote parts of 
the country. A single magistrate 4'ould be responsible to the whole, 
and impartial to its varying interests. If three or more (the suggescion 
of three was a favourite one with those who opposed imity) should be 
taken from as many districts, there would be a constant struggle for 
local advantages. In military matters this would be particularly 
mischievous. He himself 'had witnessed how a plurality of military 
heads had distracted Holfand. # 

Wjlson saw no evidence that the people were opposed^ to a single 
magistrate; they knew that a single magistrate was not a King. All 
the thirteen States, though agreeing in little else, agreed in having a 
single m^^istr.'xte. Besides giving energy, despatch^ and responsibility 
to the office, a single magistrate would secure® tranquillity. Among 
three equal members he foresaw nothing but' uncontrolled and continued 
animosity. v 

The motion for a single magistrate prevailed ; seven States voting 
for, and three against it. The latter were New York, Delaware, and 
Maryland ; a majority of the delegates from Virginia being opposed to 
Governor Randolph, Virginia voted for the motion. The subject was 
not further agitated, and passed on through the draft Constitution 
of August 6 into the Constitution. Tliere it appears in section 1 of 
j^rticle II. 

On the next clause 6i the same seventh Randolph resolution, according 
to which the executive was to be elected by the national legislature, there 
was 'much debate, with alternating and conflicting results. Gouverneur 
Morris, opening the debate, again strongly opposed the clause. The 
executive would be the mere creature of the legislature if both appointed 
and impeachable by that body. He should be elected by the people at 
large. If the people elected the chief magistrate, they would not fail to 
prefer a pei*son of distinction for character and services; if the legislature 
elected, the choice would be the work of intrigue, cabal, and faction. He 
accordingly moved to strike ou«, the words “nafional legislature” and 
insert “citizens of the United States.” 

Sherman believed, as he had expressed himself in committee, that the 
sense of the nation would be better expressed by the legislature than by 
the people at large. The people would not be sufficiently informed; 
and further, they would never give a majority of all the votes to one 
man. They would generally vote for someone of their own State, and 
the largest State would have the best chance. 

Wilson, replying to the argument that there would never be a 
majority for one • person, said thqt a majority was not a necessary 
principle of election, nor was it required in any 6f the States. But 
allowing it full force, the difficulty might be overcome by the expedient 
adopted in Mas^ichusetts, where the legislature, by a majority vote. 
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decided in case a majority of the people should not concur in favour of 
any candidate. 

Charles Pinckney opposed electiok by the people. The people would 
be 1^ by a few active, designing men ; and the most populous States, by 
combining, would be able to carry their point. The national legislative, 
on the other hand, being most directly interested in the laws made by it, 

> would take the most care to choose a fit person to carry them out. 

, Both points made by /Pinckney were t^ontested by Gouvemeiv 
Morris. Instead of a combination of the people of the populous States, 
there would bf: coijibinations in. the legislative^ As for the influeiice of 
a few designing ihen, that could prewail oftly in small districts. In the 
election of the governor of ■•New York that sort of thing sometimes 
happened in particular localities, but the general voice of the Sjate was 
never affected. He also»answercd the argument from lack of information 
by the people ; the people “would not be uninformed of those great 
charact^s who merited their esteem and confidence. 

Mason, on the other side, thought a government with a chief magis- 
trate to be elected by the people impracticable ; it was as unnatural eis 
to refer a trial of colours to a blind man. The extent of the country 
rendered it impossible for the people to judge of the merits of the 
candidates; to which Williamson added, that while there were at the 
present time distinguished characters, known to everyone, it would not 
always be so. ^ , 

A vote was now taken, and only one State favoured the Morris motion. 
Hai-dly better fared a motion to the effect that the executive *Sho^d 
be chosen by electors chosen by the State legislatures. It wfis then 
(July 17) voted unanimously that the executive be chosen by the 
national legislature. A change, on July 19, to election by electors 
appointed by the State legislatures, was in its turn set aside, and election 
by the national legislature was again agreed upon^^ on July 24. 

The raode of election bore directly upon the independence of tlie 
executive^ and the vbte last taken brought on motions, on the one 
hand, for re-eligibilityj and, on the other, for extendfing the term of 
office beyond the seven years, which opened the whole subject again. 

If the chief magistrate must be elected by the national legislature, 
Wilson would give him a sii^le, long term of office ; dependence of the 
executive must be prevented eft far *as possible. Gouwerneur Morris 
again earnestly opposed election by the legislature. When the personal 
interest of members was opposed to the general interest, the legislature, 
otherwise trustworthy, could not be too much llistrusted. in all public 
bodies there were two parties ; the executive would necessarily be more 
connected with one than with the c^he(. There would be a personal 
interest, therefore, hi one of the parties to oppo^, in the other to 
support, it. Much had been shid of the intrigues which would be 
practised by the executive to get into office ; nothing i\ad been said of 
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the intrigues to get him out. Men would covet his place, and cabal 
with the legislature, until the end was gained. As for the danger of 
monarchy, they might have something worse, if the executive should not 
be properly chosen. To get rid of dependence of the executive on the 
legislature, the’ expedient of making him ineligible a second time had 
been devised. In other words, we should have the benefit of experience, 
and were then to deprive ourselves of the use of it. The chief magistrate 
at the end of a long term' would not cease *^0 be a mem ; he would wish 
to continue in office. The road by the Constitution would be cut off ; so 
he wauld make a road with the sword. Jt was a difficult thing rightly 
to balance the executive. Make him too weak, the legislature would 
usurp his authority ; make him too strong, he would usurp legislative 
powers. He ‘preferred a short period, with re-eligil»lity, but a different 
mode of election from that which had been provided for. 

Various expedients were now brought fdrWard ; by Wilson, in favour 
of electors to be taken by lot from the nationed legislature; by 
Ellsworth, for appointment by the national legislature, with re-eligibility 
by the choice of electors appointed by the State legislatures; and by 
Gerry, for appointment by the governors of the States with the advice 
of their Councils, or, if there were no Council, by electors chosen by 
the State legislatures. Ellsworth made a formal motion in favour of 
Ills proposal. , 

, The sul^ject was discussed by Madison. There were objections to 
aU modes. ^ Election (nust ^e by some authority under the national or 
State Constitutions, or by some special authority derived from dhe people, 
or by the people themsejves. Election by the judiciary was out of the 
question; the only other national authority ‘was the legislature. But 
there were in his judgment insuperable objections to such election. 
Apart from the effect upon the independence of Jhe chief magistrate 
such election would agitate and divide the*legislature so as to interfere 
with public interests. In the next place, the candidate would intrigue 
with the legiskture ; he woidd owe his electioh to the predominant 
faction, and then would be Apt to be subservient to that faction. 
Further, the ministers of foreign powers would use the opportunity to 
mix their intrigues in the election. Germany and Poland were witnesses 
to the danger. He then considered the .three branches of the State 
governments, ^d found objections to election by any of tliem. The 
State legislatures had betrayed a propensity to pernicious measures ; one 
object of the national government w-as to control that propensity ; and 
one object of giving the national executive a negative on legislation was 
to control the national legislature so far as it might be infected with a 
like propensity. 'Refer the appointment of the executive to the State 
legislatures, and that purpose might be defeated. ’Appointment by the 
State executives was liable to the objection that they could and would 
be coiurted and fotrigued with by the candidates, by their partisans, and 
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by foreign powers. The State judiciaries could not be thought of. 
The choice then lay^between appointment by electors chosen by the 
■people and an immediate election by)the people. He thought the first 
was ffee from many of the objections urged, and far preferable to 
appointment by the national legislature. The electors chosen would 
meet at once and proceed immediately to an appointment*, so that there 
would be little chance for cabal or coOTuption. This mode had however 
been rejected so recently by, the Convention ^hat it could hardly be 
proposed again. He passed therefore to election immediately by the 
people. That,»he believed, would be the best^mode. He would notice 
but two objections ; first, the disposition of people to prefer a citizen of 
their own State, and hence the* disadvantage to which the smaller States 
would l)e exposed. Jfhis objection he thought less imj>ortaivt than 
objections to other modes; .and it might be obviated. The second 
arose from the disproportion* of voters in the northern and southern 
States, aijd the consequent disadvantage to the latter. The answer was, 
first, that this disproportion would be continually decreasing, and 
secondly, that local considerations must give way to tiie general welfare. 

Ellsworth’s motion was hereupon lost; four States favouring, seven 
opposing it. Charles Pinckney then moved that election by the national 
legislature he qualified with a proviso, that no person shoidd be eligible 
to the executive office for more than six in any, twelve years. The motion 
was favoured by Mason and Gerry, and opposed by Gouverngur Morris. 
Morris was against rotation in office (this vifhs a popular watchword), 
in every fown ; rotation was a school in which the scholars, not f^e 
masters, governed. The evils to be guarded ^against were, first, the 
undue influence of the legislature, secondly, the instability of counsel, 
thirdly, misconduct in office. To guard against the first, they ran into 
tJie second ; rotation produced instability ; change of men was followed 
by change of measures. They had seen it in Penpsylvania ; Rehoboam 
would not flmitate Solomon. Nor would rotation prevent intrigue and 
dependencig upon the legislature. The magistrate would look forward 
to the time, however distant when he wdhld be re-eligible. Finally, to 
avoid the third evil, impeachments would be^ecessary — another reason 
against election by the legislature. He favoured election by the people, 
and next, the suggestion of )yilson, tl^at it should be by electors chosen 
by lot from the legislature. * , 

A motion was now made that the people should elect the executive 
upon the plan of each man voting for three ^ndidates. One, it was 
suggested, vould probably be from the voter’s own State, the other two 
from other States; and thus the small States would not be at a dis- 
advantage. The plan was favoured b3iGouvemeur IV^oitis and Madison, 
and opposed by Gerry. The motion was lost ; five States voting aye, 
six nay. Then Charles Pinckney’s’motion was rejected, also bv a majority 
of one. The resolution in regard to the executive, e\cept the part 
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making the executive consist of one person, was next referred to the 
committee of detail. A motion , now prevailed reinstating the clause 
that the executive be appointed for seven years and be ineligible a 
second time; and then the whole resolution, as it had first been reported 
by the committee of the whole House, was passed and sent to the 
committee of 'detail, to prepare from it a formal article in the draft 
Constitution. There it appeared, 'August 6, as Article X. The article 
contained also a provision for the remov&l of the executive, now named 
President, by impeachment, in case of misconduct — a provision not in 
the 'Randolph resolutions. ^ »c, * ’ ' 

On August 24 a motion was nnfade once more to substitute election 
by the people for election by the national'legislature; but only two States •- 
voted aye. ' Election by State votes in the legislabare was rejected by a 
majority of one, and election by a majority vote of the members present 
in the legislature was provisionally accepted, only one State voting nay. 
An attempt to change the decision in favour of election by»4he legis- 
lature into appointment by electors to be chosen by the people having 
been rejected by a majority of one, ftu’ther consideration of the subject 
was postponed ; and later a special committee of eleven, one from each 
State present, was appointed to consider and report some substitute for 
the whole plan. The Committee reported on September 4, in substance 
as follows. 

The President apd Vice-president were to hold office for four years, 
and were .to be chosen by electors, as the State legislatures should direct, 
equal'^in number to the total of senators and representatives in Con- 
gress to which the States respectively were jentitled ; these electors to 
voje for two persons, one not of their owh State, and to send their votes 
to the Senate to be counted. The one having the highest number of 
votes, if a majority of the electors, was to be.ithe President; if no 
election resulted, the Senate was to choose as President one of those 
hJaving a majority if more than one had a majority, or one of the five 
having the highest number if no one had a majority; and after the 
choice of the President the person having the greatest number of votes 
was to be Vice-president, the Senate deciding the question in case two 
or more haiT the same number of votes. 

Strong opposition to the plan was ^ made by Charles Pinckney, 
Rutledge, Vi'^illiamson, and Randolph; while others, among them 
Wilson and Madison, desired one modification or another. The chief 
objection was that the ^lan would give too much power to the Senate, 
laying the' foundation there for an aristocracy. However a motion 
made by Wilson to strike out “ Senate ” and insert “ legislature ” failed ; 
three States voting for it, seven against. It was stiU a question largely of 
the gi'eater against the smaller States., King observed that the influence 
of the smaUe^ States in the Senate was somewhat balanced by the 
‘influence of the large States in bringing forward candidates, and also by 
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the concurrence of the small States in the clause vesting the origination 
of money bills exclusively in the House of Representatives. Wilson 
pressed the objection that the whole j^lan now ran towards an aristocracy 
in the* Senate. The Senate would have the appointment of the President 
(in event of failvure of the electors to make a choice), and through his 
dependence upon that body, the virtual appointment to' office^, among 
others to the judiciary. iTie Senate was to make treaties, and to try 
impeachments. . That, taken ’Adth what was now*proposed, would combine 
the poweis of the legislature, the executive, and the judiciary in one 
body. <» . " « • * ' 

Gouverneur !^orris contested this view; and Hamilton, though 
disliking the general scheme of government, liked much of the plan of 
the special committse. In the draft Constitution the Prisideni was a 
monster, elected for seveh years and ineligible afterwards, having great 
powers of appointment to office, and constantly tempted, by being 
allowed 4but one term, to abuse his power in order to subvert the 
government. Eligibility to another term would not help matters, if the 
President was to be elected by the legislature ; he would still be tempted 
to use corrupt influence in order to secure continuance in office. Con- 
sidering the different feelings of diffei'ent States, and the variety of 
districts, northern, middle, and southern, it would probably happen, as 
had been suggested, that the votes woidd be scattered, and that, ac- 
cording to the mode now favoured, the election would devolve upon the* 
Senate. He too deprecated such a result, and suggested a^a remedy 
that the hfghest number of votes, whether a majority or not, shoyld 
elect. A small number plight then, it was true, decide the qii^tion; 
but as the plan now stood, ‘the Senate might elect as President the 
candidate having the smallest number of votes. 

The whole clause of the special report, providing for election of 
President and Vice-president, for a term of four years, by electors etc., 
was now adopted, only two States voting against it. The House *of 
Representatives, voting.by States, was then substitute!^ for the Senate 
fis the body to elect in caSe of failure of the electors to do so; the 
Vice-president was to be ex officio President of the Senate; and with 
slight alteration the work was done, and became part of the Consti- 
tution, in Article II, section 1. j 

The provision for removal ^f the President on impeachment and 
conviction passed the committee without debate. But in Convention 
objection was raised, and a motion was made^by Charles Pinckney and 
Gouverneur Morris to strike out the clause. Pinckney was of opinion 
that the President ought not to be sutyect to impeachment while in 
oflice ; Morris thought that it woulli be enough to punish his coad- 
jutors, and found practical difficulties in the method proposed by the 
resolution. Was impeachment to suspend his functions.? If not, the 
mischief would go on; if it was, the impeachment \V>uld be nearfy 
CH. VIII. 19—2 
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equivalent to displacement, and would make the executive dependent 
upon those who were to impeach. 

Mason was opposed to the motion; should he who might cpmmit 
the greatest .wrong be above justice ? He would punish principal as 
well as coadjutor. Appointment by electors would furnish a peculiar 
occasion, for impeachment; the electors might be corrupted by the 
candidates. Franklin was in favour of retaining the clause, as just to 
the executive. History furnished but one 2 xample of a first magistrate 
being formally brought to public justice. What had been the method 
befdre? Assassination. Madisou thought it indispensable that provision 
should be made to save the country from incapacity, negligence, or 
perfidy. The limitation of the term was not a sufficient securHy. In 
the cace of a single executive, loss of capacity oi^* corruption was par- 
ticularly within possibility. 

King made the chief reply. He expressed a fear that extreme 
caution in favour of liberty might enervate the goveniment. 'He would 
have the House recur to the maxim, that the three great departments of 
State should be separate and distinct; that the executive and judiciary 
should be so as well as the legislature ; that the executive should be so 
equally with the judiciary. Would that be the case if the executive 
should be impeaehable .J* The judiciary, who were to be impeachable, 
stood on different grourd; they were to hold office during good 
behaviour,, .while the executive would hold but for a short term, like the 
members, of the legislatiu-e. Like them, he would be tried by the 
ejectore periodically for his behaviour, and continued in office or not, 
according to the manner in which he had .executed his trust. Like 
them therefore he ought not to be subject to an intermediate trial 
by impeachment. 

Randolph, while favouring a provision for impeachment, still saw the 
difficulties and the need of caution. He suggested an idea which had 
fallen from Hamilton, of forming a body out of the judges of the State 
courts, and evgn of requiring some preliminajy inquest whether just 
ground of impeachment existed. 

TTie motion to strike out the clause was lost ; and the provision that 
the executive should be removable on impeachment was adopted, two 
States, Massachusetts and South farolina, ; noting nay. The subject went 
later, for adj’istment in regard to the mode of impeachment, to the 
special committee of eleven, with other matters; which committee 
reported on September^ 4 a provision that the President should be 
removed oh impeachment by the House of Representatives and con- 
viction by the Senate for treason or bribery. The Vice-president was 
then to exercise' the powers of the office until the election of another 
President. The Convention added to “ treason or bribery ” the further 
words “or other high crimes or misdemeanours”; and the provision 
•then passed \ito the Constitution, pai*tly as one of the regulations 
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toudiing the House of Representatives, partly as one of those touching 
the Senate, and partly as the last section of the article relating to the 
executive. 


(8) Council. — Executive veto. 

The eighth pf the Randolf)h resolutions provided that the executive 
and a convenient number of the national judiciary ought to compose a 
Council of Revision^ with authority to^amine»all Acts of the natfonal 
legislature before going into operatiSn, and all Acts of the State legis- 
latiues, before a negative thereon should be final; and that the dissent of 
the saiJ Council shcwld amount to a rejection, unless the*Act<of the 
national legislature should be passed again, or that of a State legislature 
be again negatived by (a blank number of) members of each branch. 

The first clause of this resolution came on for consideration in 
committee of the whole House on June 4. Gerry doubted whether the 
judiciary ought to form part of the Council; the judges, in their 
official capacity as judges of the constitutionality of laws, would be able 
to check encroachments upon their department. He accordingly made 
a motion, which prevailed, to postpone the clause, in favour of one 
giving to the executive alone the right to negative legislation of the 
national government unless overruled by a vote (of^two-thirc^, as after- 
wards provided) of each branch. A motion by Wilson and Hamilton to 
give the executive an absolute negative was at the same time, after soi^e 
debate, rejected by vote pf all the States represented. The effect of 
adopting the Gerry motiofi Wbs to set aside the whole of the eighth 
Randolph resolution, as it did away entirely with the proposed 
Council of Revision. • 

On reconsideration Wilsdh moved to add to* the Gerry proposal 
“a convenient number of the national judiciary.” He thought ft 
expedient ifi strengthen j;he executive by the influence (jf the judiciary 
in the negative of laws. • 

The amendment was favoured by Madison. The great difficulty in 
making the executive office equal to its own defence arose frdhi the nature 
of republican government. That form^of government could not give to 
an individual citizen the settled ‘jpre-eminence, the weight, in respect of 
property, the personal interest against betraying the nation, which 
belonged to a hereditary magistracy. In a repv^lic merit alone must be 
the ground .of political preferment; but it would seldom happen that 
merit would be so great as to secure universal approval. The executive 
would be envied and assailed by disappointed competitors; it would 
therefore need support. It would not have the great profits of office, 
or the permanent stake in the public welfare, which ^irould place it 
beyond the reach of corruption from abroad ; it would therefore need* 
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to be controlled as well as supported. The association of judges with 
it in the power over legislation would both double the advantage and, 
diminish the danger. This would also the better enable the judiciary to 
defend that department against encroachment by the legislature. There 
were two objections : the first, that the judges ought not to be subject 
to the bijis which their share in making the laws might give them when 
they came to expound them ; the ^cond, that the judiciary department 
ought to be separate a«d distinct from ‘the other departments. The 
weight of the first objection was less than it seemed to be ; only a small 
part* of the laws coming beforeoft judge; would be laws About which he 
had been consulted, and of these* laws only a few would be so am- 
biguous as to leave room for his prepossessions; and during the jife of a 
judge few cases of this kind of ambiguity would probably arise. The 
second objection had no weight, or it applied with equal force to 
the executive. There would be no improper mixture of the depart- 
ments. 

On a vote, only three States were in favour of the amendment. Later, 
in Convention, a determined effort was made, upon a motion by Wilson, 
to overturn the decision thus reached in committee. The arguments 
now were somewhat different, more insistent, and more definite than 
before. 

Wilson urged that the judges ought to be able to remonstrate against 
' encroachment upon the people as well as upon themselves. It was not 
enough that they would have an opportunity, as expounders of the law, 
to, defend constitutional rights; laws might be unjust, unwise, and 
dangerous, and yet noil unconstitutional. Let the judges share in the 
revisionary power, and they could then c6imWact the attempt to enact 
such laws. Ellsworth supported the motion. It would strengthen the 
executive especially in dealing with questions of the law of nations. In 
addition to what he had said in committee* Madison now urged that the 
ptan would lie useful to the legislature, by helping to preserve con- 
sistency, conciseness, perspicuity, and technical propriety ir. the laws, 
things much needed and much wanting, it would not give too much 
strength either to the executive or to the judiciary; both of those 
branches would be apt to be overmatched by the legislature, even with 
such co-operation. Experience had ghowii, in all the States, that the 
legislature was a vortex into which all power was apt to be drawn; 
that was the real source of danger for America. 

Gerry opposed the pian as mi sing up the branches of government; 
it was making statesmen of the judges, and setting them - up, instead 
of the legislature, as guardians of the people; it was making the 
expounders of the. law the legislators. 

Gouvemeur Morris thought that .the executive, with a short term, 
and liable to impeachment in office, would not be a very strong check 
bpon the legis’' atiu%. To the objection that those who were to expound 
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the laws ought not to have part in making them, he referred to 
England, where the j«dges had a great share in legislation. They were 
consulted in difficult and doubtful caj^es ; some of them were memlters of 
the l«lgislature ; some were members of the Privy Council, where they 
could advise the executive. There was much more grouhd for helping 
the executive here. He feared that the help of the judiciaiy would not 
be sufficient. It had been said tlvit the legislature was tlfe proper 
guardian of liberty. The plain answer was, that experience showed that 
there would be real danger of bad legislation; a strong check was 
therefore needf^. , • • » ' 

Martin considered the plan a ^angeious innovation, and also not 
likely to produce the benefit expected. The judges in their official 
charact'er would ha^jg a negative; join them to the execu^ve and they 
would have a double negative. And the judiciary would lose ^he con- 
fidence of the people if ttiey were to be able to remonstrate against 
popular *measures of the legislature. 

Madison did not think the plan a mixing of departments. Ex- 
perience had taught them to distrust paper discrimination of the 
departments; it was not enough to lay down the theory in the 
Constitution, they ought to add defensive power to each department. 

Gorham argued that, as the judges would outnumber the executive, 
they could take the power out of his hands and sacrifice him ; to which 
Wilson replied that a rule of voting might be provided which woulci 
guard against that result. 

The mvtion failed, only three States voting for it. Later, a •project 
to provide a Privy Council, or Council of State, for the President, "i^ith 
heads of bureaux, like the •“ cabinet ” officers afterwards created by 
pongress, also fell through as a constitutional provision. * 


(9) The judiciary. 

The ninth of the iCandolph resolutions, as sent to the committee of 
the whole House, declared that a national judiciary should be established 
(to consist of one or more supreme tribunals and of inferior tribunals), to 
be chosen by the national Ipg^lature ; the judges to hold office during 
good behaviour, and to receiv^ compensation, in which no increase or 
decrease should be made so as to affect the persons actually in office at 
the time thereof. The jurisdiction of the inf^or tribunals should be to 
hear and determine, in the first instance, and that of the supreme tribunal 
to hear and determine in last resort, all piracies and felonies on the 
high seas ; captures from an enemy ; bases in which foreigners, or citizens 
of other States applying, might be interested; or which regarded the 
collection of the national revenue, impeachments of national officers, and 
questions involving the national peace and harmony. , 
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The committee began the consideration of the resolution on June 4, 
and adopted the first clause, establishing a natioi.'al judiciary, at once 
without debate or dissent. It alsc adopted at once the next clause, 
which now read “ to consist of one supreme tribunal and of one or more 
inferior tribunals ” (so changed from the clause, cited at the beginning 
of the preceding paragraph, which had itself been added as an entirely 
new clause to the original Randa’ph resolution, and which is not in 
those resolutions as givep in the journal of the Federal Convention); 
the words “one or more” being struck out on the next day. 

The clause following, which provided for the appointment of the judges 
by the national legislature, cafiie on for consideration on the second day. 
Wilson opposed the plan. Experience showed that it was improper for 
numerous bodies to make such appointments; intirgue, partiality, and 
concealment were the necessary accompaniments. A chief reason for unity 
in the executive was, that officers might be appointed by a single, respon- 
sible person. Rutledge would not give such power to a single person ; 
the people would think that they were leaning to monarchy. Besides, 
he was against any but a supreme tribunal for the nation ; the State 
tribunals should decide questions in the first instance. Madison disliked 
the election of judges by the legislature or by any numerous body. Intrigue 
and partiality apart, many of the members of the legislature wei-e in- 
capable of deciding upon the necessary qualification of judges. Nor was 
Jie satisfied with giving the appointment to the executive ; he inclined to 
give it to the Senate. He moved to strike out appointment by the 
legislature and leave a blank for more mature reflexion. This proposal, 
put at t>nce, prevailed. Notice of a motion to reconsider followed ; and 
another in regard to the clause relating to inferior tribunals. 

The clauses concerning the term of office and compensation were 
then adopted without debate. The rest of the resolution was postponed 
for the time ; and Rutledge now moved that the part of the resolution 
relating to inferior tribunals be struck out. The clause proposed an 
unnecessary encroachment on the States. Madison observed that, unless 
inferior tribunals were dispersed throughout the Republic, with final 
jurisdiction in many cases, Appeals would be multiplied to an oppressive 
degree ; and appeals would not always be a remedy, at best. Sherman 
favoured the motion, and dwelt upon the, expense of creating Courts 
when the State Courts would answer thi? purpose. 

Rutledge’s motion prevailed, six States voting for it, four against, 
and one being divided. 

Wilson and Madison now moved, in accordance with a suggestion 
thrown out by Dickinson, that a clause be inserted, that the national 
legislating be empowered (not req'aired) to institute inferior tribunals. 
Discretion, they argued, ought to be given to Ihe legislature. 'I'he 
motion prevailed by vote of eight States to two, with one State divided. 

• Ijater, the jtart of the resolution relating to the jimisdiction of the 
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courts was changed so as to make it read, “ that the jurisdiction of the 
national judiciary shall extend to cases which respect the collection of the 
national revenue, impeachments of finy nation^ officers, and questions 
which involve the national peace and harmony.” Appointment of the 
judges by the Senate rather than by the whole legislature was agreed to ; 
and then the committee made report to the Convention in three resolu- 
tions, accordingly. The first one provided for a Supreme Court, ^he judges 
to be appointed by the Senate ; the second tl:{p.t the national legislature 
might appoint inferio? tribunals ; the third related to jurisdiction. 

The first tjesolution came up for consideration by the Conv«ntion 
on July 18. That a natiomd juSicithy should be established, to 
consist of one supreme tribuhal, was at once agreed to without dissent. 
The next clause, on the appointment of the judges, wasva sujbject of 
difference. Gorham preferred appointment by the Senate to appoint- 
ment by the whole legislafurfe; but even the Senate would be too large a 
body to»make a good choice. He suggested appointment by the execu- 
tive, with the advice and consent of the Senate; that mode had long 
been practised in his own State and had worked well. Wilson preferred 
appointment by the executive, with the Massachusetts plan as a second 
choice. He accordingly moved that tlie judges be appointed by the 
executive. 

Martin favoured election by the Senate taken from all the States, 
the Senate would be well informed, and able to make ^ fit choice* 
Mason made the point that the question might depend somewhat on the 
mode to be adopted for trying an impeachment of the executive J if ^the 
judges were to try the question, they should pot be appointed? by the 
executive. Besides, he found insuperable objections against giving the 
{ippointment to the executive ; mentioning, for one, that as the selt of 
government must bq in some one State, the executive, remaining there 
during his term, would fomr local and personal af;jachments which would 
too much'influence his choice. • 

To tbp last suggestion Gorham replied that the executive would Jbe 
responsible, not indeed, as«he afterwards said, under any other penalty 
than the public censure, but stiU to that extent, for the discharge 
of his trust, and would therefore be careful to look through the States 
for proper men. Senators \%ould be as likely to form local attachments, 
during their long tenns, at the siiftt of government, as wou|ji the executive; 
and public bodies felt no personal responsibility. Rhode Island was an 
illustration. ^ 

Gouvemeur Morris thought that it would be improjjer that im- 
peachment of the executive should be tried by the judges. The judges, 
in such a case, would be drawn into ihtrjgue with thp legislature ; and as 
they too would be much about the seat of government, they might be 
improperly consulted beforehand. Hence it was not desirable that the 
judges should try an impeaclunent of the executive. M|Miison su^ested 
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that appointment might be made by the executive, with concurrence of 
a third of the Senate; this plan would unite responsibility in the 
executive with security against ^cautious or corrupt nominations. 
Sherman said that the Senate would be composed of men nearly equal in 
ability to the executive ; together the senators would bring more wisdom 
and wider knowledge of men. And it would not be so easy for can- 
didates to intrigue with them as wii^i the executive. 

There was in the ques^on again more or less feeling in regard to the 
influence of the smaller States, for in the Senate^ they were to h&ve an 
equal voice with the rest. Randolph accordingly obsenjed that, when 
the appointment of the judges had been given to the Senate, equality of 
suffrage there had not yet been given. Still he would leave the appoint- 
ment there rather than give it to the executive, ^gfe thought tnat the 
advanta^ of personal responsibility might be* had in the Senate by 
requiring the names of those voting to be entered in the journal. He 
too thought it would be an advantage that senators would co^e from 
all the States. 

The motion for appointment by the executive was lost ; only 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania voting for it. Gorham now moved the 
adoption of the Massachusetts plan— appointment by the executive with 
advice and consent of the Senate. The motion, taken at once, was 
lost ;'four States, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
noting for i^ four against it, others now absent, or not voting. 

The question theA went over until July 21, when a motion, made 
by Madison before the postponement, was taken up, that tha judges be 
nominated by the executive, the nomination to become appointment 
unless disagreed to by two-thirds, afterwanis •changed to a majority, of 
the Senate. Madison argued, first, that this would secure responsibilitv 
in the matter; secondly, that it would defeat gross jjartiality or mistake 
in the nomination; thirdly, that it was required by the principle adopted 
in .other cases— concurrence of two authorities in one of which the people, 
h:\ the other the States, should be represented. ' If the second branch 
alone should have the appoifltment of the judges, they might be 
appointed by a minority (ft the people though by a majority of the 
States. Moreover it would throw the appointment entirely into the 
hands of the northern States. , 

Ellsworth opposed and Gouvemeur Morris favoured the motion. 
Ellsworth might be willing to allow the executive a veto upon a 
nomination by the Senate, subject to being overruled by two-thirds of the 
senators, but he preferred absolute appointment by the Senate. Increase 
of power in the executive would be disliked by the people. Moms said, 
first, that the States would often hs/ve an interest in the choice of judges, 
hence the Senate, where the States were to vote, 'should not appoint; 
secondly, that the executive, in the necessary intercourse with every part 
o£ the country, jvould or might have better information than the Senate ; 
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thirdly, that if the executive could be trusted with command of the anny, 
they need not fear tie people in this particular. 

Madison’s motion was lost, oniy Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia voting for it. The clause as it stood, vesting appointment in 
the Senate, was then adopted; the same States, and no others, voting 
nay. Thus it was reported by the committee of detail; and thus 
it passed into the draft Constitution on August 6, under t^e powers 
of the Senat^. The rest of the first resolution of the committee, in 
regard to the term of office and compensation, wfis agreed to without 
debate, except that the words “ no, increase ” of compensation were 
struck out. Th^ resolution authorising the creation of inferior tribunals 
was similarly adopted. The* resolution in regard to the jurfsdiction of 
the national courtsw^as then taken up; the clause giving to the judiciary 
trials of impeachment bf national officers was at once struck out; and 
the rest made to read that* the jurisdiction should extend to all cases 
arising »under the national laws and to such as involved the national 
peace and harmony. These resolutions were reported accordingly and 
passed also into the draft Constitution. 

'rhe resolution in regard to appointing the judges went into the 
draft, with other matters touching the powers of the Senate, in a 
distinct section. U'his section, with other matters of difference, was 
on August 24 sent to a special committee ,of five, already referred to, 
with the result that that committee, on September 4, reported, as •a 
substitute for the section, a provision thatf the l*resident, ]^y and with 
the advict? and consent of the Senate, should appoint the judges o^ the 
Supreme Coind, and all pther officers of the United States not Otherwise 
provided for — which included appointment to the inferior federal Courts. 
.The report was adopted by the Convention without difficulty on 
September 7, and the provision passed accordingly into the Constitution, 
'^rhere was no further discuSsion as to the creatipn of inferior Courts or 
over jurisdiction. All that remained therefore was to expand the terms 
of the resolution upop the last-named subject and jnit them into .the 
'(’onstitution. The whofe subject ap*pears in sections 1 and 2 of 
Article III. 


(10) Other resolutions. 

• 

The substance of the Constitution was now determined ; only certain 
outlying parts remained. 

The tenth of the Randolph resolutions made provision (omitting 
details) for the admission of States “ lawfully arising within the limits of 
the United States.” ^ The resolution was agreed ta ib committee of the 
whole House, without question, and was reported accordingly to the 
House, which adopted it ; and it was put into the draft ^Constitution. As* 
it appeared there, the new States were to be admitted qp the same teims 
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as the original ones; but the national legislature might make stipu- 
lations with them concerning the public debt then subsisting. 

When the subject was reached by the Convention, Gouvemeur Morris 
moved that the last two sentences be struck out; he would not bind 
the legislature "to admit western States on the terms there laid doivn. 
Madison opposed the motion, insisting that the western people neither 
would nor’ought to submit to a union which would degrade them. The 
motion was rejected, only two States favouring it, Maryland and Virginia, 
both of which had regions to the West. Morris* now moved that the 
following be substituted fojr the wjiole draft provision:, “^(':w States may 
be admitted by the legislatureMntd #ihe Union ; but no^new States shall 
be erected within the limits of any of the present States without the 
consent of the legislature of such States as well as of the general legis- 
lature.” nds was agreed to, after strong objection by Martin against 
requiring consent of the States to ei'ectrng new ones within their 
territory ; six States voting aye to five nay. i 

Opposition was now raised to the provision as amended, on various 
grounds. One objection was that it would alarm the new regions; 
another was, that it was unnecessary, because the Union could not dis- 
member a State without its consent ; another was, that certain regions 
contested jurisdiction over them by any State, as in the case of Vermont. 
Amended to meet the last-named objection, the provision, with some 
vfirbal changes, was adopted. A provision was now added, against 
forming States by joifting two or more, or by joining parts without 
consent of tfee legislatures of the States concerned, as well as ofi Congress. 
And so 'the whole passed[ into tlie Constitution ; where ic is the first 
half of section 3, Article IV. 

TSie eleventh Randolph resolution declared that a republican govern- 
ment, and the territory of each State, except in. the instance of a 
voluntary junction of government and territory, should be guaranteed 
by .the United States to each State. This provision passed thi’ough 
several changes of form, intended only to make it more clear an4 definite. 
In its final form^it declares thari the Unitedi? States shall guarantee to* 
each State a republican forni of government, protecting it from foreign 
invasion and, on request of the State legislature or of the executive if 
the legislature cannot be convened, from domestic violence. Thus it 
appears in section 4, Article IV of tne Constitution. 

The thirteenth of the Randolph resolutions declared that provision 
ought to be made for the amendment of the Articles of Union whenever 
it should seenv necessary ; and that the assent of the national legislature 
ought not to be required. 

This resolution -first came before che committee of the whole House on 
June 5. It was then postponed, and taken up again on June 11 . Several 
'members now thought the resolution unhecessary ; but if necessary, the 
coq^nt of the national legislature ought to go with it. Mason urged 
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the need of a provision for amendments. The present plan would 
doubtless be found ^defective ; amendments would be needed ; tuid it 
would be wise to provide for them nji an easy, regular, and constitutional 
way,*instead of trusting to chance. But he would not require assent of 
the national legislature, because that body might abuse its powers and 
then refuse assent. 

This part of the clause was subsequently dropped, and the rest of the 
resolution reported to the House. The Hou^e agreed without dissent, 
on July 23; and the resolution went to the committee of detail, for 
the draft Coi>^tit’iition. There it ajypeared, pn August 6, as a distinct 
article, in the following words : “ On the application of the legislatures 
of two-thirds of the States* in the Union, for an ameridmeiit of this 
Constil^^ution, the legislature of the United States shall call a copvention 
for that pinpose.” * 

The ai'ticle came before the House on September 10, upon a motion 
by Geriy to reconsider. The Constitution, Geri’y observed, was (by an 
article in the Constitution) to be paramount over the State constitutions. 
It followed from the article under consideration that two-thirds of 
the States might obtain a convention a majority of which could bind the 
Union to innovations subversive of the States altogether. 

Hamilton favoured the motion, but with a different view. He did 
not object to the consequences of which Gerry had spoken; it was no 
greater evil to subject the people of the United States to the voice of «, 
majority than the people of a particular StatA It ^as desirable that there 
should be* a ready way of supplying defects which would t)e Mkely to 
appear in the new system. The mode proposed by the article Vas not 
adequate. The State legislalfures would not apply for alterations, except 
.with a view to increase their own powers. The national legisifetm-e 
would be the first fo perceive the need of amendments, and the most 
sensible of it, and ought to be empowered, when two-thirds of each 
branch concurred, to call a convention. * 

The ipotion to reconsider prevailed ; and Sherman now moved to add 
to the article the words, “or the legislature may propose amendments to 
the several States for their approbation; but no amendments shall be 
binding until consented to by the several States.” Th 0 »words “ Lhree- 
fovuths of” having been in^er^ed, on the motion of Wilson, before “the 
.several States,” Madison moved’lo p<fstpone the proposition, and to take 
up the following : “ The legislature of the United States, whenever two- 
thirds of both Houses shall deem necessary, or, on the application of two- 
thirds of the legislatures of the several States, shall propose amendments 
to this Constitution, which shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as 
part thereof, when the same shall hive* been ratified by three-fourths at 
least of the legidlatifres of the several States, or by conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as one or the other mode of ratification^ may be proposed 
by the legislature of the United States.” 
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The postponement was agreed to, and Madison’s proposition adopted, 
after an amendment proposed by Rutledge, to fldd to it the words, 
“ provided that no amendments, which may be prior to the year 1808, 
sliftll in any manner affect the” provision that Congress shoula not 
interfere with the African slave-trade before that year. The subject was 
completed by the addition of the words, that “no State, without its 
consent, should be deprived of itsi equality in the Senate.” And the 
whole passed accordingly' after certain verbal changes, from the com- 
mittee of detail into the Constitution, where it appears as Article V. 


(11) AimCLKS VI AND VII OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Two articles of the Constitution remain, sp much a matter of course 
that to state the substance of them will be enough. Article VI provides 
for the debts of the country, already created ; that the Constitution and 
laws of the United States, and all treaties, shall be the supreme law of 
the land ; that senators and representatives in Congi’ess, members of the 
State legislatures, and executive and judicial oflicers of the United States 
and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support the Constitution ; and that no religious test shall be required as 
a qualification to office under the United States. Article VII provides 
t)iat ratification of thv- Constitution by nine States shall be sufficient to 
establish it'hetween such States. 

The Constitution was signed by thirty-nine out of forty-two deputies 
then present; and the Convention was dis^lvpd on September 17, after 
a se.'^sion of nearly four months. 


j (12) Ratification and amendments. 

The proceedings were now to be reported, in accordance with the 
action of the Convention, to* the Congress then in session; afterwards the 
Constitution to be submitted to conventions in the several States, 
to be composed of persons chosen^ by the people, whose Constitution it 
professed to be^, All this was done ; and the question of adopting the 
Constitution was before the country. 

Ratification was voted*, for without difficulty by some of the conven- 
tions ; by others, not without the most persistent opposition. 'Delaware, 
the smallest State in importance^ in the Union, with eveiything to gain, 
was the first to act, accepting the‘’Constitution on December 7, 1787 ; 
Rhode Island, the smallest in territory, with much to lose, was the last, 
not voting for j, ratification until May 29, 1790. New Hampshire, 
voting on Junej21, 1788, was the ninth to ratify, thus making up the 
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required number of ratifying States. North Carolina at first refused, by 
a large majority, to .*atify, though she did not reject, the Constitution ; 
but a later convention of the State accepted it on November 21, 1789. 
Meafttime, on April 30 of the same year, Washington had been in- 
augurated President; the people of eleven States having at that time 
ratified the action of the Convention. 

Opposition to the Constitution was beised on various grounds. A 
few persons wished for monarchy ; but these were out of touch with the 
people, and neither made nor sought to make headway. Many opposed 
a general union aHogether, preferring a division of the States intc three 
or more coAfederitcies ; some would have things as they were ; some would 
have no union at aU. It was commonly asserted and believM that the 
leaders of these classes were in general restless, ambiticus men, who 
hoped to make gain foi* themselves out of disruption and saw little to 
hope for under a stable government. In some States, these men, taking 
up the .watchword “ liberty,” which the masses passionately worshipped, 
spread the cry everywhere, and swept most of the common people 
into the ranks of discontent and opposition. Others opposed the 
Constitution for what they deemed its shortcomings; it had failed to 
promote cherished principles or projects. The absence of a Bill of 
Rights was one of the chief objections thus raised; the absence of a 
declaration in favour of freedom of religious worship was another ; the 
absence of a provision for general trial by jury created widespread 
distrust; the absence of any reference to iJhe iiJterests of^ the western 
regions in the free navigation of the Mississippi was made a most serious 
cause of offence in States, such as Virginia, which had territory extending 
to that river. ‘ ^ 

. Amendments were accordingly demanded on every side; and the 
thoroughgoing foes, of the Constitution, in order to defeat it entirely, 
declared and insisted that these ought to be made before it was adopted. 
With a liew convention everything would be thrown open again. The 
friends qf the Constilution set forth the dangers of such a course, in 
the strongest light. Their arguments fffevailed with a sufficient number, 
and amendments were put off until after* ratification ; but the" were 
called for in the Acts ratifying the Constitution. 

It does not fall withig the purpose of these pages to speak in 
particular of the State conventions^ of the great struggle in Mas.sa- 
chusetts ; of the fight made by Patrick Henry in Virginia against the 
Constitution at every point ; of the matchless skill put forth in defence 
of the Constitution, first in the Federalist and then in the Convention 
of New York, by Alexander Hamilton, youngest and greatest man of 
them all. Enough to say, that argument prevailed over argument, and 
that the Constitution was everywhere ratified on its merits. 

Twelve amendments to the ’Constitution were proposed at the first 
session of the new Congress, in the spring of 178R Tgn of these were 
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there adopted, and then sent to and ratified by three-fourths of the 
States. Of the two which failed, one related to the number of repre- 
sentatives in the lower House of Coijgress, the other to the compensation 
of senators and representatives. Of those which prevailed, the first pro- 
hibited Congress from making any law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press ; the second 
related to the right to bear arms;»the third, to quartering soldiers in 
private houses ; the fourt^j, to security against general search warrants ; 
the fifth, to trials for capital and other crimes, and to compensation for 
taking private property for public use? the sixth, to other matters 
i-elating to trials for crime; the seventh, to trial by jury in civil cases; 
the eighth, to bail ; the ninth declared that the enumeration, in the 
Constitution, of certain rights should not be constried to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people; the tenth, that the powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Constithtion, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, were reserved to the States or to the people. 

These amendments may be said to have completed the Constitution, 
in the sense that it was urged, and in effect admitted, that what they 
contained deserved a place in the instrument itself. A.11 that was left 
was for the Supreme Court to make it plain that the Constitution was 
really “ adequate to the exigencies of government and the preseiwation 
of the Union.” This was done when, under the guidance of John 
Marshall, it was shown that in giving powers to the nation, the Con- 
stitution had, with a Yew wfell-marked exceptions, given those powers to 
the fulf, with every incident suitable to them. 

'A \ford more must close this chapter. The record of debates in the 
Federal Convention tells the truth, but hot^ the whole truth. Every 
great undertaking has its master spirit ; the master spirit of the Conven- 
tion Avhich framed the Constitution’ of the United States, and of all that 
led to it, was Alexan(Jer Hamilton. There were other strong leaders, 
leaders who played a greater part in the long series of debates, Madison, 
Gouvemeur Morris, Wilson ; but Hamilton, present or absent— he could 
give counsel from New York, while his vote ki the Convention was to be 
silenced by his colleagues Yates and Lansing — was chief among them. 
Hamilton had already thought out the idea of a Constitution, clear, 
definite, and strong to withstand domestic fpuds and foreign greed. He 
had thought oqt, and he laid before the Convention, a form of instrument 
which he considered better than any likely to be adopted; but if he 
knew that the mark was tpo high, it was still to be the mark. A nation 
was to be created and established, created of jarring commonwealths and 
established on the highest level of right. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR COMMERCIAL INDEPENDENCE. 

(1783—1812.) 

On November 3, 1783, the definitive treaty which recognised the 
independence of the English colonies in America was signed at Paris ; 
and the rebellion came to a triumphant end. Though the work of 
revolution, the work of demolition, was thus accomplished, that of 
reconstruction was yet to begin. An enormous debt was to be paid 
oflp ; a depreciated currency was to be restored ; a national currency was 
to be created; public credit was to be established; commerce was to 
be built up; a foreign policy was to be framed suitable to the high rank, 
which the United States was expected to take in (flie family'of nations, 
and such domestic policy was to be adopted as woul(F unite the 
conflicting interests of thirteen jealous republics. Under the «best*of 
governments the task would have been a hard one. But the Continental 
Congress was called on to perform it under one of the worst. 

The Articles of Confederation adopted by Congress in 1777, and 
ratified by the thirteen States on March 1, 1781, provided for a Congress 
of one House, to which each State must send at least two delegates, and 
might send any number up to seven. The delegates were chosen 
annually by the States,*might be recalled at any time,*could not serve 
more than three years in any period of six, a«id were paid by the States 
that sent them. Once seated in Congress, the.se men found themselves 
members of what a few years later would have been denounced as a 
“ dark and secret conclave.” ^^'licr'dooill of their chamber were shut ; the 
debates took plac^ in private ; and no reports of them were published. 
Their deliberations were controlled by a President annually elected by 
the Congress and looked up to as the representative of the* sovereignty 
of the States rniited for common defence; but he was merely the 
President of Congress and never the' Pfesident of the United States. 

Congress had poWer to make war and peace, com money, establish 
post-offices and post-routes, appoint all officers in the ^land and naval 
forces of the United States, except regimental oiffc^rs, appoint .a 
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Committee of the States to sit during a recess, ascertain the sums ot 
money to be raised for the use of the United Statvs, apply this money to 
public uses, borrow money, builc^ and equip a navy, raise and equip 
armies, and establish rules for the disposition of prizes and captures 
made during war. The States were forbidden to tax the property of 
the United States, to send or receive embassies, to conclude treaties, or 
to lay duties on imports that wojdd interfere with any stipulations in 
any treaty made by the^United States. No State could keep a standing 
army or navy in time of peace, or fit out privateers or engage in wai' 
without the consent of ^ongresj^or lay* any restriction on the trade and 
commerce of another State tiot laid equally on its own citizens. In 
Congress each State had one vote; and the affu’mative votes of nine 
States were ncces.sary to enable Congi*ess to pass any ordinance of 
importance. To amend the Articles of Confederation, the consent of 
each one of the thirteen States was required. Congress had no power to 
levy a tax of any kind, to regulate ti-ade with foreign countries cr between 
the States, or to compel obedience to its own ordinances. 

The defects of this system of government were many and great. In 
the first place the system of representation was bad. No thought was 
taken of the population. The immense State of Virginia, whose territory 
contained the homes of 700,000 human beings, was to have no more 
influence in the councils of the nation than the petty State of Rhode 
• Island, which had less than 70,000 inhabitants. But this absolute 
equality of the States was more apparent than real, for Congress 
possessed no revenue ; and the burden of supporting the delegates wsis 
cast Oa those who sen!; them. As the charge was not light, a motive 
was at once created for preferring a repv’esentation of two to a repre- 
sen Lation of seven, or, indeed, for sending no delegates at all. 

While the war was still raging and the enemy (narching and counter- 
marching within the borders of several States, a sense of fear kept up 
tlie number of delegates from each State to at least two. Indeed, some 
of the wealthier and more populous States often had as many as four 
Congi’ess-men on the floor of the House. rBut the war was now over; 
the stimulus derived from the presence of a hostile army was withdrawn ; 
and both representation and attendance fell off fast. Delaware and 
Georgia ceased to be represented. Frqmi,the ratification of the treaty 
to the organisation of the goverimient under the Constitution six years 
elapsed ; aiid during those six years Congress, though entitled to ninety- 
one members, was rare|y attended by so many as twenty-five. The 
House was repeatedly forced to adjourn day after day for. want of a 
quorum. No occasion, however impressive or important, could produce 
a large attendance. Seven Stales, represented by twenty delegates, 
witnessed the resignation of Washington in 1783. Twenty-tlu*ee 
members, sitting for eleven States, iroted for the ratification of the 
t>«aty with Great Britain. 
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The inability of Congress to enforce its ordinances and the stipulations 
of its treaties brought the country at once into conflict with Great 
Britain. By the fourth, fifth, and# sixth articles of the treaty no 
iinpediAients were to be put in the way of the recovery of debts ; the 
States were to be recommended to repeal their Confiscation Acts; and 
there were to be no future confiscations nor prosecutions of any sort 
against any person because of the pant taken in the late war. Ilut the 
States gave no heed whatever to these articles.*. The Confiscation Acts 
were not repealed ; impediments were placed in the way of the recovery 
of debts; and thousands of Loyalists^iwere dijiven from the courftry. 
Indeed, the ink waS scarcely dijr on tbe treaty when the Loyalists, well 
.knowing that its provisions would be set at naught by a people em- 
bittered by a desperate struggle, began to flee the country by*thou,sands. 
As garrison after garrison “was withdrawn, this flight became an exodus. 
Wlien Savannah was given *u^ to the Americans, 2000 Loyalists with 
5000 slavi^ sailed away to St Augustine and Charleston. Those who 
went to Charleston arrived just in time to join the 3000 who fled from 
that city to Jamaica, St Augustine, Halifax, and New York. During 
nearly seven years New York htid been in British hands. It was situated 
in the very heart of the most loyal section of the country, near the places 
where the great battles of the revolution — ^Trenton, Princeton, Saratoga, 
Brandywine, Germantown, Monmouth — ^had b§en fought, and it became 
the haven of refuge for thousands of Loyalists. It was the last of the 
cities to be given up to the Americans, and aif such* it now bg:»me the 
port to which all I.oyalists, eager to depart, turned their steps. * 

The King had offered to transport all subjects who could ^rove 
residence within the British ‘lints for twelve months, and show that the 
houses assigned them were in good repair and that the rent had b8en 
duly paid to the prcjvost marshal. *His Majesty agreed further to 
supply them, on their embarkation, with provisions for a year, with 
twenty-one tlays’ rations for the passage by sea, with clothing for men^ 
women, and ^children, anil with medicines, tools for farming, and arms, 
and ammunition for defence. • Such was th6 press to secure these benefits 
that the evacuation of the city, which was tStpected to take place in 
April, 1783, was delayed till late in November; and De<ftmber came 
before the last of the transpoj;ts. bearing the army sailed from Staten 
Island. During these months 29,(J00 iSoyalists were carried away ; and 
many more withdrew at their own cost. In all, 60,000 are believed to 
have left the country for Canada, Nova Scotia, and other British 
possessions. . Their departm’e was hailed by the American Whigs with 
xmbounded delight. ^ 

As already remarked, the States declined to carry out the provisions 
of the treaty with respect to the refugees. When, therefore, the demand 
was made for the delivery of the eight frontier posts on tthe American 
side of the boundary from Lake Michigan to Lake Champlain, the* 
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British Minister replied that they were held because of the failure of 
the American government to secure from the States the restitution of 
confiscated property of the Loyaliits. The States on their part justified 
their refusal by the assertion that Sir Guy Carleton had called off 
thousands of negroes in violation of the seventh article of the peace. 
No argumenf could move either side ; and for thirteen years the posts 
remained under the flag of Great firitain, and the fur-trade of which they 
were the centre was losf to the merchants of the United States. 

The inability of Congress to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
deprived it of a reveiyie sufficient to pay its debts, and brought the 
Confederation to the verge <Jf ban'truptcy. Tl\e debts of the Confedera- 
tion were of two kinds, those due at home and those due abroad. The 
domestic aebt consisted of paper money, issued- in great quantity by 
the Continental Congress, and so deprecidted that it had become 
worthless; of loan-office certificates, interest indents, and an immense 
amount of paper obligations issued by various departments:' Towards 
the payment of this domestic debt Congress proposed that States claiming 
land between the Great Lakes, the mountains, and the Mississippi 
should cede their lands west of the mountains. It was promised that 
the territory so obtained should be divided into States, which in time 
should be admitted into the Union on the same footing as the original 
States ; and that the proceeds of aU land sold to settlers should be used 
to pay tjie domestic debt of the Confederation. Six States — Massa- 
chusetts,, Connecticut, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
^eofgia — claimed such teri’itory by virtue of the “ sea to ^ea ” charters 
granted by James I, Charles I, Charles II, atid George II. New York 
also held Indian rights acquired by treaty. * 

The appeal was successful ; and between 1780 and 1787 cessions were 
made and deeds delivered to Congress by New York, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. In July, 1787, Congress passed an ordinance 
providing for the government of the territory thus ceded between the 
.Great Lakes and the Ohio, the western boundary of Pennsylvania and 
the Mississippi. These lands became known as the North-West Territory, 
and were subsequently divided into States. The money derived from the 
sale of land was scrupulously applied to pay the domestic debt. North 
and South Carolina and Georgia also made cessions; and the lands 
ceded by them were used for the same good purpose. 

Towards the payment of the money due to France, Spain, and 
Holland, Congress could obtain no provision, nor did it ever secure a 
revenue sufficient to meet its current expenses. The cost of government 
and the expenses of the wa^* >vere, according to the Articles of Con- 
federation, to be- paid by assessments on the Spates, the quota of each 
to be in proportion to the value of its suiweyed and occupied lands. But, 
when calls w\jre made, the States could not, or would not, respond. 
Driven to desperation, Congress, in 1781, proposed an amendment to the 
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Articles giving it power to lay a duty of five per cent, ad valorem on all 
imported goods. This inquired the assent of each State in the Union. 
Two flatly refiised, and the scheme failed. Not discouraged by failure 
the Continental Congress in 1783 again asked for an amendment to the 
Articles, giving it power for twenty-five years to levy certain moderate 
duties, to be collected by officers appointed by each State. This proposed 
amendment consisted of two parts, relating to the impost and* to the 
supplementary funds. The impost wjis to be a specific tax on tea, coflee, 
sugar, cocoa, molasses, pepperj and Madeira wine, and an ad valorem 
duty on imported goods of every other sort. The revenue so raised was 
to 1^ pledged to pay the interest and t]ie pwncipal of the foreign debt. 
The supplementary funds were td be raised by a special tax levied by each 
State aud'^aid into the.Contincntal treasury to meet the curreirt expenses 
of goveniment. In the caurse of four years, twelve States, with many 
misgivings and further restrictKms, consented. But New York refused, 
and all hojje of a revenue amendment was abandoned. 

It mattered little, however, for by that time a third proposition to 
amend the Articles had been rejected; power to regulate trade with 
foreign nations had been refused ; and the Confederation in consequence 
was doomed. When the Revolution ended, it seemed not unlikely that 
the old commercial dependence on Great Britain was over ; and that in 
a little while Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen,^ Italians, and Portuguese 
would be contending for that lucrative trade which Great Britain had 
once enjoyed, and to secure the monopoly of which ^e had even risked 
a war. Pitt •however was anxious to recover it for Englanci^ arid, in 
March, 1783, framed a plan which did credit ,to his statesmaifship. 
Vessels owned by citizens of i^edJnited States were to be treated in all 
respects on the same footing as those owned by the subjeots of European 
powers. Articles grow^ or manufactuCred in the United States, and 
carried in American vessels to •British ports, were to pay no more duty 
■ than would 'have been exacted had the goods been owned by Britislj 
subjects and^been brought in British ships. 

But before the plan could Jbe put in opAation, Pitt wefit out of office. 
The Ministiy that succeeded him held a precisely opposite view, and 
obtained an Act of Parliament, which they immediately put into force, 
giving the King in Council pojver to regulate trade between the United 
States, Great Britain, and her dependencies. In their ^opinion the 
plan proposed by Pitt was bad, because it would ruin the merchant 
marine of Great Britain and foster the merchant marine of the 
United States, and would destroy the monopoly of British colonial 
trade ; and they pointed out that Congr^s^ having no power to regulate 
trade, could not retaliate by coimter-resarictions. They began therefore 
(July, 1783) by closing Ihe ports of the West Indies to American ships 
and American fish, and imposed duties practically prohibitive on the 
importation of American goods to British ports except in British vessels.* 
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Congress, as was foreseen, could not retaliate; the States, jealous of 
each other, would not impose restrictions ; andi in a few months the 
wharves of New York and Boston, Charleston and Savannah, were 
crowded with British vessels, and the native merchants half nfined by 
British factors who sold for cash shiploads of British goods. The 
merchants declared that ruin stared them in the face. The demand 
(they said) for tammies, callimanpoes, durants, brocades, damasks, Irish 
linens, had never been great ; yet from this lucrative trade they were 
excluded. If they loaded their vessels with rice, indigo, flour, whale-oil, 
lunfcber, pitch, tar, or tobacco, arvd entered the port of.Lopdon or Liverpool, 
an enormous duty was laid en tfi^m because they were not Englishmen. 
This ddty (they argued) was a clear loss*. If they attempted to recover 
it in ^England by adding it to the price of the -goods they imported, 
they were undersold by Englishmen who had 'brought in the same kind 
of goods free of duty. K they atteraptfed 'to recover it in America by 
adding it to the price of the goods they brought home, they -were again 
undersold by British factors who had no such duty to pay in America. 
If this went on, the trade and commerce of the United States would soon 
be in the hands of Englishmen. 

Of this danger Congi-ess was fully aware, and early in 1 784 appointed 
a Grand Committee to report what should be done. Tlie Committee 
reported that, in their view, the anticipations of the merchants were 
correct. They therefore recommended that Congress should urge the 
State Legislatures ffo make over to it, for flfteen years, the management 
of ccftnmercial affairs, and give it power to forbid merchandise to enter 
Amefican ports unless brought in ships owned or sailed by American 
citizens, or by the subjects of such Powft-s as should, from time to time, 
m&ke treaties of commerce with the United States. As this power, to 
regulate trade could only be given by amending the Articles of Con- 
federation, and the Articles could only be amended with the consent of 
jiach one of the thirteen States, it was anticipated that a •’considerable 
^time would elapse before it could be obtained. So heedl^ess were the 
States that eighteen months' later only Maryland and New Hampshire 
had acted on the recomnlcndation. 

TTiis dekiy is to be ascribed partly to apathy, but partly also to the 
fact that the States were attempting ,to,jregulate trade for themselves. 
Early in 1786, while the legisfiture of New York was in session, the 
merchants of New York City addressed it in a long memorial, and 
solemnly recommended it to give Congress power over trade. The 
legislature, in response, imposed a double duty on goods, imported in 
British vessels. A month later the Boston merchants met, addressed 
their own legislature, as well s& Congress, appointed a committee to 
con’espond with merchants in other States, and pledged themselves not 
to buy any g»ods from the British factors then in Boston. When the 
• General Cou^ of Massachusetts assembled, the Governor in his turn made 
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a strong appeal. After some debate, the General Court gave it as their 
opinion that the po\^ers of Congress were not adequate to the great 
purposes they were designed to effect, and passed a resolution that it 
wouidjbe expedient to summon a cbnvention of delegates from every 
State for the sole purpose of revising the Articles of Confederation. 
They also instructed the Governor to write to the executives of the 
other twelve States urging them to recommend the passage* of laws 
likely to hinder the monopolising policy of ^Jreat Britain, pjissed a 
Navigation Act ‘forbidding the export of American goods from Massa- 
chusetts in British ^bottoms, and laid tonnage duty on foreign ^hips. 
New Hampshire %nd Rhode Island jftssed siiffilar Acts, 

Imitating the merchants t)f New York and Boston, the people of 
Philadelphia met, resolved that the oppression under which commerce 
languished could only bg relieved by granting Congress full power to 
regulate trade, appointed a» cammittee of correspondence, and called on 
the legislature of Pennsylvania to shut out foreign goods by high duties. 
This the legislature did ; and the agitation in behalf of the amendment 
was again taken up by New York. Encouraged by the action of Boston 
and Philadelphia, and dissatisfied with the action of their own legislature, 
the Chamber of Commerce of New York, in the autumn of 1785, made 
a new appeal to the legislature, the States and the people. 

The movement now spread to Virginia. The Potomac river had 
always been regarded as the boundary between Virginia and Maryland/i 
The charter of Lord Baltimore had so defined it, but had made the 
jurisdiction, of the colonial governors extend across the rfVer«to the 
southern shore. By the constitution of 1776, Virginia had recagniSed 
this charter, and ceded fo Maryland all the territory claimed by it, 
with all rights demanded, except the free use and navigation o^the 
Potomac and Pokomoke rivers fix)m» source to mouth. The language 
conveying the grant was brqad and general, and might, without much 
, sophistry, be construed into a complete relinquishing by Virginia of all 
jurisdiction over both ‘rivers. Yet the matter seems to have escaped 
notice till 5fter the peade, ^en Madison^ hearing of tllfe many flagrant 
evasions of Virginian laws by the captains ofc foreign vessels loading on 
the Virginia side of the river, suggested a joint commissioB from Mary- 
land and Virginia to define the powers of each on the Potomac, This 
commission was appointed, and in'a supplementary report set forth how, 
in the course of their labours, they had been deeply im*pressed by tbe 
want of legislation on the currency, on du|;ie$, and on commercial 
matters in general, and proposed that two commissioners should be 
appointed annually to report upon the details of a commercial system 
for the following year. The legislated of Maryland, was the first to 
act on the report. In doing so, it went beyond the suggestion of 
the commission, and proposed that Delaware and Peni\pylvania should 
be invited to join Virginia and Maryland in a common system pf 
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commercial policy. Virginia went still further, and issued a call for a 
Convention of delegates from all the States to pieet at Annapolis in 
September, 1786, and there agree on such a plan as, when adopted by 
the States, would enable Congresi fully to protect the trade ^f the 
United StateiS. 

But the Nayigation Acts of the States and the good resolutions of 
the people came too late. The mischief was done. During the few 
months which had elapsed since the return, of peace, the importation of 
British goods had been enormous. In 1784 J:he value of imported 
goodg was reckoned at .£’1,700,000. Exports to Great Britain in the 
same time were valued &t oijly 5^00,000. The difierence had to be 
paid in iash, for since the refusal of the States to allow the recovery , 
of British debts in court, no American merchant,^ could get efeedit in 
England. As a consequence, every sort of specie money was secured 
and sent out of the country. The country was quickly stripped of gold 
and silver ; the need of a circulating medium began to be seriqqsly felt ; 
and the old cry went up for paper money. With a keen recollection of 
the dark days of 1779, when forty dollars had been paid for a hat, when 
fifty pounds in paper would not buy fifty pounds of sugar, and when a 
hundred dollars in bills of credit were asked for a barrel of floiu-, the 
multitude were not deterred from demanding a new issue of paper and 
a new Act to make it legal tender. Their demands were heard ; and, 
.before the summer of 1786 was over, the presses in Pennsylvania, in 
North and 'South Catolina>, in Georgia, in New Jersey, in New York, in 
Rhodes Isldnd, were hard at work printing paper money. Tlji,e history of 
thLt paper money was the history of the old continental issues retold. 
First came the bills; then came depreci«.tiati ; and finally tender-laws, 
forc(!-acts, and ruin. 

Nowhere was this so fully illustrated as in Rhode Island. Tliere, so 
early as 1784, the supporters of paper money had attained to formidable 
numbers. In the spring of 1786 they carried the elections, secured the., 
legislature, remitted the land-tax, suspended "the excise, and issued 
ifrl 00,000 of pstper money. The law declared 'that the billS should be 
loaned according to the apportionment of the late tax ; that they should 
be paid into „the treasury at the end of fourteen years ; and that every 
farmer or merchant who came to borrow a few hundred pounds must 
pledge real estate for double th4, suiA demanded. Many persons made 
haste to avail' themselves of their good fortune, and mortgaged fields 
strewn thick with stones, for sums such as could not have been obtained 
for the richest pastures. They had, iiowever, no sooner obtained the 
nioney and sought to make a first payment at the butcher’s or the 
baker’s, than they found that k h&avy discount was taken from the face- 
value. This, in the opinion of the holders of the ’paper, was an outrage. 
They maintain^ that, if it were lawful for the State to issue hard money, 
ij was also lawful to issue paper money; and that every man who did 
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not take it willingly should be compelled to take it unwillingly. A 
Forcing Act was thei^fore passed, imposing a fine of dfi’lOO and the loss of 
civic rights on anyone refusing to take the bills in payment of a debt or 
discouraging their circulation. But the law only made matters worse 
than before. The merchants denounced it as iniquitous, and refused, 
ahnost to a man, to make any sales. The traders closed their shops, or 
disposed of their stock by barter. Business was at a standstill, and 
money almost ceased to circjilate. • 

Eventually *the question* of the constitutionality of the Force Act 
came before the jourts. Onp John^ Trevett had purchased from a 
Newqjort butcKerwiamed Weeden a fdW ppundfe of beef, and tendered in 
payment some of the new ‘money. Weeden refused to take paper 
shillings at their yar value, whereupon Trevett lodged, a complaint 
against him. When the case came on, each side was represdhted by 
able counsel, for the contest was in truth not between Trevett and 
Weeden^ but between the farmers and the merchants — between those 
who, having mortgaged their lands for the paper issue, now struggled 
hard to keep it at par, and those who, recalling the disastrous times of 
1779, did their best to keep the paper out of their own pockets. The 
court decided in favour of the latter, refused to execute the law, and 
declared the information not cognisable before them. 

In Massachusetts the advocates of paper money went to the verge of 
treason. There, as elsewhere, they formed the debtor part of the con»- 
munity ; and there, as elsewhere, they wei’e early infected b)» the rage for 
a paper nyedium. Taxes were high; trade and commerce*languished ; 
money was scarce; and, as their creditors were ^pressing for settlements, 
they determined that the ^itate should provide the means. One bill 
which they introduced into the Assembly made real and personal ^tate 
a legal tender; defeated in this, they brought in a paper money biU 
providing for a currency ’«d>ich should never be redeemed, but should 
depreciate at certain fixed rates till it had no* value left, and so be 
extinguished. Again ’defeated, they resolved on violence, and began to 
stop the Sittings of the qourts in order that property should not* be 
taken by distress. For a while the Govearnor submitted in patience. 
But, when the malcontents began to gather in force and tlireatened to 
march to Cambridge and stop the sitting of the Comrt of Common Pleas, 
warrants were issued, and two of threaders were lodged in Boston gaol. 
Tliis served but to make matters worse. Under the coihmand of Daniel 
Shays, the “Regulators,” as they called th^^selves, mustered in such 
numbers at Worcester that the Governor put Boston in a state of 
defence, raised an army of 4000 men, and sent it into the field under the 
command of General Lincoln. Aft^r fighting pitched battles at Spring- 
field and Pelham and many skirmishes elsewhere, the malcontents were at 
last driven over the line into New Hampshire and Venpont. 

In the midst of this widespread disorder and distress the Trade 
cn. Hc. 
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Convention met at Annapolis. The attendance was small. No delegates 
came from Georgia, South Carolina, or any Sta^p to the east of the 
Hudson. Three elections had been^held in Massachusetts. Twice the 
delegates refused to serve. On the Ihird occasion those chosen accepted 
and set out, but, like the delegates from Rhode Island, were met on 
the way by new§ that the Convention had broken up. The session was 
a short or.e, for the few who came had such limited powers that they 
contented themselves with lamenting the wretched state of national 
affairs, and urging that Congress should dill a new Cdnvention, with 
enlarged powers, to meet at Phjladelphia in May, ,1787. This was 
eventually done; and thd Coijven'tion so gathered pKxluced the Con- 
stitution vf the United States. * 

That nobJe instrument, under v'hich the United ^tates has attained 
to such astonishing prosperity, is based on no mare theory of government 
framed by speculative politicians. It was*drawn by practical men to 
meet a pressing need, and bears throughout the marks of eiqierience 
gained during the dark days which followed the war for independence. 
Congress now had sole power to coin money and to determine its value, 
and to regulate trade with foreign countries and between the States. 
It was empowered to levy taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; to pay the 
debts of the United States ; and to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare. No State, on the other hand, could issue bills of credit. 
Of; coin money, or make any'thing else than gold or silver a legal tender 
for debt. » ♦ » 

The jCorfvention, having framed the Constitution, sent it tt* Congress 
to he transmitted to the States for consideration, and requested that 
when nine States had ratified it. Congress should take the necessary steps 
to pi^t the new government into operation. By July, 1788, eleven 
States had adopted the Constitution ; and Congress then made prepara- 
tions for its establishment. It was ordered that New York City should 
be the seat of governriient; that on the first Wednesday in ’January, 
1789, the States should choose presidential eleetbrs; that the electors 
shofuld meet and vote in their respective States cfli the first Wednesday 
in February; and that thq. Senate and the House should meet and 
count the electoral vote at New York City on the first Wednesday 
in March, 1789. 

Towards sunset on March 3 a^,salule was fired from the battery as 
a farewell to thfe old Confederation'; At daylight, at noon, and at six 
in the evening on Wednesday the 4'th guns were again fired, and all the 
church bells rung, as a hearty welcome to the new Constitution. But 
no other celebration was attempted; and nothing further was done to 
mark the fact tht;t the weak afid ^crumbling Confederation had given 
place to a strong and vigorous government. Nb President was in- 
• augurated ; no Senate, no House of Representatives was ready to begin 
business. Indeed, the new Congress seemed to have inherited all the 
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sloth, all the torpor of the old. The Senate was to consist of twenty-two 
members and the Hpuse of fifty-nine. Yet, while the cannon were firing 
and the bells ringing, there were but eight Senators and thirteen Repre- 
sen l|itives in the city. The sixth of April arrived before both Houses 
had a quorum. Then the electoral votes were counted ; and Washington 
and Adams were declared respectively lYesident and Vice-President. On 
April 22 Adams was inaugurated; and a week later Washington, standing 
on the balcony of the FederaJ Hall, look the oath of office in the presence 
of a great cro'Jvd of l\is felltfw-citizens. * 

The task which now lay before him was unique. No such duty had 
ever before bfieui laid on any man. station,” said he to the crowd 

that saw him take the oath*of offide for the first time, “ is n«w. I walk 
on untrodden ground.” He did indeed walk on untrpddcn ground. 
When the Constitution became the supreme law of the laii(>, scarce a 
vestige of government existed. The Continental Congress, a body whose 
name should never be mentioned without a grateful recollection of its 
noble work, had months before expired ignominiously for want of a 
quorum. Save a Secretary of Foreign Afiairs with scarce a letter to 
write, a Secretary of War with an army of eighty men, a Board of 
Treasury in whose coffers there was not a shilling, not a piece of the 
machinery of the defunct and discarded system remained in operation. 
About the President on every side lay the wreckage of a demolished 
government, and in his hand was a brantl-new Constitution investing 
him with untried powers of the largest kipd. A man who in our time 
comes to Jbhe Presidency finds his way made straight by customs, traditions, 
precedents, and established forms, and administers governmenj; under a 
Constitution simplified* by Jhe interpretations of a hundred years. To 
Washington these helps were all denied. On him rested the solemn 
responsibility of so starting the young Republic on its way that its future 
career should not fdil to be, honourable to itself and beneficial to mankind. 

TTift United States was at that time a small country. On the west 
it just touched the Mississippi river. It nowhere touched the Gfilf of 
Mexico, “Viid it contained Jbut half as niany human beings as to-day dwell 
within the borders of Pennsylvania. Its ^^reign relations were strained 
and in disorder. There was as yet no commercial tjpaty with Great 
Britain, and none of any sort with Spain, Portugal, or Italy, or with any 
commercial nation of EuA>pe,»sav« France, Holland, and Prussia. In 
spite of the Treaty of Independence, British troops stiM held the frontier 
forts from Lake Champlain to Michigan. ,In defiance of right, Spain 
held part of what is now Alabama and Mississippi, and displayed her flag 
on the site of what is now Memphis. 

The finances were in confusion.'' On the books of the treasury was a 
debt due to France; Spain, and Holland, the principal of which had begun 
to fall due and the interest on which had often beep unpaid. To the 
people the State owed a still greater debt, the paper evidence of which 
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seemed scarcely worth preserving. No national currency existed ; but in 
its place were thirteen kinds of paper issued by the^ States, and reduced 
to token-money by the provision in the Constitution that no State should 
issue bills of credit or make anythihg else than gold and silver legal 
tendei> for debt. Trade and commerce were all but ruined. American 
ships and sailors were excluded from British ports in the West Indies ; 
American products were discriminated against abroad; and American 
merchants were undersold at home by foreign manufacturers. Every- 
where was chaos ; and out of this chaos must >corae yrder dnd prosperity, 
or the new Constitution would go (|,own in .ruin. 

To the duty which thiis lay before it. Congress now set itself in 
serious earaest; and, before two years had passed, the machinery of 
government was well under way. Departments of J^te, of Wal', and 
of the 'Treasury were established; the Supreme^ Circuit, and District 
Courts were created ; taxes were levied ; a census was taken ; and twelve 
amendments to the Constitution (of which ten were adopted^ were 
submitted to the States. A Coinage Act was passed, and a mint set up ; 
the District of Columbia was defined, and the city of Washington 
planned; the temporary seat of government was removed from New 
York to Philadelphia, there to remain until 1800 ; the debts contracted 
by the Continental Congress and by the separate States in the long 
struggle for independence were funded ; a national bank was chartered ; 
and provision was made for the naturalisation of foreigners, the granting 
of patents and copyrights, the building of lighthouses, the regulation of 
trade and. intercourse with the Indians, and for continuing the post office 
as altyad}^ established. 

Most of this legislation met with little opposition ; but the funding of 
the Continental debt and the assumption and funding of the debts of the 
States, the chartering of the Bank of the United States, and the Excise 
Act, aroused bitter resistance in Congress and .split the people into two 
great political parties. ‘Those who supported the Administration and 
looked up to Washington and Adams, Alexander ‘Hamilton and John 
Jay as leaders, beeame known m the Fedenjlist* party. 'Those who 
opposed the policy of the Administration and were led by Jefferson, 
Mfdison and Mpnroe, took the name of Federal Republicans. 'The 
Federalists were strongest in the commercia,! States, and the Republicans 
in the farming and planting regions, y ' 

The Republicans complained of' the high salaries paid to public 
officers ; believed that the ijational debt was unnecessarily large because 
the depreciated Continental paper had been funded at its face-value and 
not at its market price, and because the debts of the States had been 
assumed by the Federal governmtot*; denied that Congress had power 
to chai-ter the Bank ; insisted that the Constitution s'hould be construed 
strictly ; and saw yi the attempt to give the President a title, and in his 
leve^ and his refusal to mingle with the people, in the secret sessions of 
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the Senate, and in the gowns worn by the judges of the Supreme Court, 
unmistakeable signs^of a lingering fondness for aristocracy and monarchy. 
The Federalists, on the other hapd, believed in a broad and liberal 
construction of the Constitution ; ftisisted that every bill of credit, every 
loan office certificate, every promise to pay issued by authority 'of the 
Continental Congress, should be redeemed at its face- value; held that 
the debts which the States had incurred in the struggle for independence 
were part of the price paid for liberty and had very properly been made 
part of the iiational debl^; scoffed at the charge of aristocratic and 
monarchical tendencies ; and declared that the tariff and the excise were 
no higher than »yas necessarjr to support ^uch a government as the people, 
the States, and foreign Powers would respect. * 

Scarcely were jthe people thus definitely parted by domestic issues 
into Federalists and Republicans, when the course of events compelled 
them to take sides in the 'great war which began in Europe in April, 
1792, %nd forced them to enter on a struggle, of two and twenty years’ 
duration, for commercial independence. 

From the day when the news of the fall of the Bastille reached 
America, the progress of the French Revolution had been watched with 
the deepest interest by the people of the United States. The treaty of 
alliance which bound the two countries, the grateful recollection of 
independence recognised, of money lent, of ships and troops furnished by 
France, and the belief that the uprising of the French people was largely 
due to the example set by America, arousisd all*over the 'Vnited States 
an interest in the French Revolution and a sympathy with fl; which could 
not be felt elsewhere. When therefore, in December, 1792, it b&came 
known that the French were slowly making headway against the Allies, 
the delight of Federalists and Republicans alike found expre^ion in 
bell-ringings, bonfires, cannonades, *and illuminations. Civic feasts were 
held, “liberty poles” aderned with the red cap erected, democratic 
societie? formed, and tricolour flags hung up in inns and taverns. Men 
ceased to be Americans and became all but Frenchmen. They (Joffed 
small clothes and piJt on pantaloons; cut their hair in the “Brutus 
crop,” dropped such old-fashioned terms sm “Sir” and “Mr,” and called 
each other “ Citizen.” They erased from the streets of •cities and towns 
such names as King, Que^, and Prince ; and were in transports of joy 
when they heard (in April, l793ythat war had broken out between 
France and Great Britain, and that the first minister plenipotentiary to 
the United States from the Republic of F»ance was on his way across 
the ocean. 

The mission of that functionary, Edmond Genest, was a matter of 
serious concern to Washington. In the early days of the revolutionary war 
the King of France* had made a treaty of alliance with the little league of 
States, then struggling desperately for independence. 4Louis XVI guaran- 
teed the sovereignty and independence of the United States for ^ver; 
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Congress, in the name of the States, pledged itself to defend for ever the 
French possessions in America. France had made gf>od her promise and 
fought in behalf of America till liberty, sovereignty, and independence 
were obtained. Might she not nov^ call on the States to make good 
their promise and defend her West Indian possessions? And, it so, 
would the United States accrede, and once more take up arms against 
Great Britain? The answer of every sympathiser with France was. Yes! 
France, they said, is our old friend : England is our old enemy. , We 
are bound to France by gratitude, by a 'treaty^ of alliance, by the 
sympathy which one republic cannot but feel tor .a sister republic 
struggling for life. No tic, nQ treaty of any sort, bkids us to Great 
Britain. To this it w^as replied that the French alliance was defensive, 
not offensive;- that it was contracted with the King, not with the 
goveiTuncint which had cut off his head; and that to go to war while 
Spain was in full possession of the Mississippi, 'with the Indians on the 
war-path, and British garrisons in the forts along the Canadian frontier, 
would be the height of folly. 

On hearing that war between England and France had begun, 
Washington, who had just entered on his second term of office, hastened 
to Philadelphia, and summoned his Secretaries for advice. Is it wise, he 
asked tliem, to assemble Congress ? Shall neutrality be declared ? Are 
the treaties made with France when under a King still in force now 
th^*.t she is ruled by a revolutionary government ? Does the treaty of 
alliance apply to an offfcnsive' as well as to a defensive war? Is I ranee 
engaged cii dn offensive war? Shall the plenipotentiary of the French 
Repufblictbe received ? It, was the opinion of the Cabinet that Congress 
need not be called together ; that, although the country was under no 
treaty obligations to show Great Britain any consideration, it was politic 
to remain neutral ; that, as France had declared war ag«ainst England, she 
was engaged in offensive war, and could claims no aid under the treaty ; 
and that it would be well to receive the French minister. 

I'hus advised, Washington issued a declaration of neutrality on 
April 22, 1793, 'Had he proclaimed a monarchy he could not have 
been more savagely reviled.^' He was accused of base ingratitude to 
France ; he was ♦a tool of Great Britain ; his anti-republican tendency 
was now quite plain, for he had placed on t]ie same footing a republic 
that the States were bound to aid, aVd a^ monarchy that held their forts, 
insulted their flag, and would not so much as make a treaty of commerce 
with them. v 

To proclaim neutrality was easy. To enforce it was hard,. and was 
made harder by the conduct of Great Britain. France, having declared 
war, opened her ports in the West; Indies to neutral trade, ihis trade 
Great Britain declared illegal, as giving to nevitrals in time of war 
a trade they did cnot enjoy in time of "peace, which was contrary to 
the rule of 1756. In March, 1793, she made a treaty with Prussia by 
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which the two contracting parties agreed to stop the trade in question. 
In May France ret^iated, and ordered the seizure of neutral ships 
loaded with provisions for an enemy’s ports. Gouverneur Morris, then 
Ameycan minister at Paris, protested so vigorously that in the space of 
eight weeks the decree was twice repealed and twice again put in force. 
In June British cruisers were commanded to bring into port every neutral 
ship found carrying flour, corn, or meal, to any port of Fratice. Not 
content with this the British, government issued, in November, 1793, an 
Order in Council, aimed at tAe trade of neutrals with the French colonies. 
Commanders of British cruisers and privateers were bidden to spnd in 
for conderanatibn»neutral vessels carrying, provisions to a French colony, 
or bringing away anything fhat a ^'^ench colony produced. ‘They also 
began *to search Aijierican ships for British seamen. Fratice then laid 
an embargo on neutral «hips in the port of Bordeaux ; and at the close 
of the year 1793 one hundred and three American ships were in French 
hands. ^Hundreds more were in the ports of the French Antilles ; and 
these, as they came forth on their homeward voyage, were seized by 
English cruisers and humed to the nearest Vice-admiralty Court for 
judgment. For months the maritime news of the Advertisers and 
Gazettes consisted chiefly of accounts of ships condemned at Halifax, at 
New Providence, at Nassau, at St Kitt’s. A great cry went up from the 
ruined merchants of Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Charleston ; and Congress at its next session was appealed to for help. 
The response was speedy. Resolutions for discrinAnating tonnage duties 
were introduced; appropriations were voted for building afsenals, pur- 
chasing ammunition, erecting coast fortifications, and building' six 
frigates; an embargo fou thirty days was imposed; a resolution to 
sequester debts due to British merchants was offered; and a 1^11 to 
declare non-intercourse with Great Britain, after passing the House, was 
defeated in the Sena^ by the casting-vote of the Vice-President. 

Alarmed at the rising spirit of hostility towards Great Britain, 
Washington determined to make a great effort for peace, and, with the 
consent of* the Senate, tent. Chief Justic« John Jay to "London with the 
offer of a treaty of amity and commerce. In the midst of this excite- 
ment Great Britain recalled her Order of November, 1793, and issued a 
new one (January 8, 1794). Nuval officers and masters of privateers 
were instructed to send in ftr jifdgi^nt such neutral vessels, and such 
only, as were found trading directly between any porC in the French 
West Indies and any port in Europe. With «this prohibition on direct 
trade she rested content ; and during four years the Order remained in 
force. - 

The chief grievances against Great Britain were i\ow eight in number. 
The delimitation of the North-East boundary was still in dispute. The 
forts on the Canaulian borders were still in British hands. No compen- 
sation had been made for the negroes carried off at the evacuation^of 
OH. a. 
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New York City in 1783. She had discriminated against American 
commerce ; imprisoned American sailors ; declared paper blockades ; 
changed the meaning of contraband of war; and enforced the rule of 
1756. To obtain redress for all these grievances was impossible. But 
Jay undoubtedly did the best that could be done, and in November, 
1794, signed a treaty of amity and commerce, which the President and 
the Senate approv^ in July, 1795. The frontier forts were to be 
surrendered. The debts pue to British merchants at the opening of the 
Revolution were to be paid by the United S tates. The damages suffered 
by A););)erican merchants under the ()rder in Council of November, 1793, 
were to be paid by Great Britaip. The British W^t Indies were 
opened to American ships of not more than seventy tons burden. A 
Commission was to settle the Maine boundary. Rut nothing was said 
about search, or impressment, or paper blockades, or indemnity for the 
negroes whom Carleton took away in 1783. 

Disappointed in their hope that negotiations would fail ^nd war 
with England follow, the Republicans attacked the treaty with fury. 
Jay was burned in effigy, guillotined in effigy, hanged in effigy, from 
Maine to Georgia. The pi'ess teemed with pamphlets, coarse, spiteful, 
and serious ; and for months the chief newspapers gave up whole 
columns of each issue to attacking or defending the work of Jay. Tlie 
democratic societies, the people at public meetings, the State legis- 
latures, denounced or praised the treaty. It is not surprising that it 
was bitterly resented in Fiance. The time was drawing near for the 
election- of a successor to President Washington ; and, thati,great man 
having declined (September, 1796) to serve a third term, the hVderalists 
nominated John Adams, and the Republicans Thomas Jefferson. The 
canvfjSS was hotly contested ; and in the midst of it Adet, the French 
minister, not deterred by the fate of his predecessor, Genest, who had 
been dismissed for intriguing against the goveimment, openly espoused 
the, cause of the Republicans. He even went so far as to write to the 
Secretaiy of State, and to make public through the press, a letter in 
which he stated' the grievances of France and threatened wm. If the 
policy of the government w ere altered — that is, if Jefferson were elected 
and the Republicans put in power — the complaints of France, he said, 
could easily be satisfied; but if the policy of the government were 
maintained, America might expei^t the worst. 

Adams was elected President, and the French government retaliated. 
Monroe, whose lack of spirit in explaining and defending the treaty 
with Great Britain had offended Washington, had been recalled 
from Paris in 1796, and Charles, C. Pinckney sent to France in his 
stead. But the Directory now refused to receive Pinckney, and expelled 
him from France. When news of this act reached the United States, 
Adams, who had just been inaugurated, called a special session of Con- 
gress to put the country in a state of defence. War, however, was to be 
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a last resort ; and, as a means of preserving peace, two envoys, John 
Marshall and Elbridge Gerry, were appoint^, along with Pinckney, to 
£reat with the Directory. Their powprs were ample and their instruc- 
tions cjear. They were bidden to consult, negotiate, and treat on all 
claims and causes of differences between the United States’ and France. 
They might even sign a new treaty or convention ; and, in that event, 
five leading principles were to be their guide : the United States would 
tolerate no blame or censure for, her conduct, and therefore, would bestow 
none on France; ho aid .was t^ be promised during the present war; no 
engagements were Jo be mad& inconsastent with prior treaties^ no 
restraint on combi vce was to be admftted^; anfl no stipulations might 
,be accepted under which Freitch tribunals could be set up within the 
United States. ^ 

With such powers and instructions the envoys entered Paris on 
October 4, 1797. Talleyrand was then Minister of Foreign Affairs under 
the Directory. By him they should have been received and formally 
recognised as Ministers Extraordinary from the United States. But, in 
place of meeting Talleyrand, they were visited by three political agents 
of the Directory, who told them plainly that, if they wished to make a 
treaty, they must do thi'ce things; they must pay each of the five 
Directors 350,000, apologise for certain remarks in Adams’ speech to 
Congress, and, by way of tribute to France, buy from her an extorted 
Dutch loan, the market value of which was a million of dollars. The 
apology, the bribe, and the tribute money were stoutly refused. But 
Talleyrand sjjood firm, and the envoys returned to the Unifbd States. 
In their dispatches the names of the three French agents, BeJlamy, 
Hottinguer, and Hauteva% v*ere given, but in the translation laid 
before Congress they were suppressed, and the letters X, Y, an^ Z 
substituted. Tliese papers have ever since been known as “ the 
XYZ dispatches.” . 

. TTieir publication, in April, 1798, moved the* people as they had 
never been moved sinc’e the days of Lexington and Bunker Hill. 
“ Millions fSr defence, bit not a, cent fo» tribute,” becsftne the Federal 
cry, and was taken up and repeated over all tl»e land by men who, much 
as they loved France, were still determined that her desaands should 
never be forced upon the nation by threats of war. Every hour the war 
fever grew hotter, till the whole |Jeopfe seemed ready to rise in arms. 
In the inland toAvns volunteer companies were formed, and addresses, 
inflamed with Federal zeal, were prepared. AlAig the Atlantic border 
no town felt too poor to start a subscription to build and lend to the 
government an armed ship. At Boston the subscription ran up to 
$125,000 in a few weeks, and the keels *of two frigjvtes were speedily 
laid. At New York $80,000 were raised in one hour. Then came 
the days of the “ black cockade,” of the “ addresser,” of iiie “ associated 
youth,” and of the “ quasi-war ” with Fremce. The old treaties of 177§ 
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were suspended; merdiant ships were authorised to repel French 
insolence with force; privateers were commissioned; and what the 
Federalists called “our infant navy” was created. 

Opposition to the Administration now disappeared ; and the ^Jederal- 
ists, in complete control of both House and Senate, proceeded to enact 
four memoral^le laws, a new Naturalisation Act, two Alien Acts, and a 
sedition law. The first prolonged the time of residence in the United 
States, before citizenship could be acquired, from five to fourteen years. 
One Alien Act authorised the President, Ibr two yeari to come, to send 
out of the country such aliens a^, he should deem dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the United States : another empoweredrhim in time of war 
to seize» or remove all subjects or citizens of the hostile government 
(June, 1798). The Sedition Act prescribed fines and imprison Jients for 
any who, by conspiring with others, sought to hinder the execution of 
any law of the United States, or by writing, printing, and publishing 
false, scandalous, and malicious writings against the Govern nij;nt, either 
House of Congress, or the President, sought to bring any of them into 
contempt and disrepute. A provisional army was organised, with 
Washington in command as Lieutenant-General. The Navy Depart- 
ment was created, and the first Secretary of the Navy appointed ; and 
three little squadrons were sent forth (July, 1798) to wage war against 
the French in the West Indies, where several French ships, including a 
, frigate, were captured. ' 

Brought to its s''nses by this spirited action, the Directory intimated 
to the Anicrican Minister at the Hague that any ministef^ sent by the 
United States to France would be received “ with the respect due to the 
representative of a free and independejjt . nation.” The Presidential 
election was near at hand ; and Adams, to the delight of the Republicans 
and the deep disgust of the Federalists, once more despatched a com- 
mission. This time they were well treated; but they found that the 
Directory had been s’wept away (Novemljer, 1799) and that Napoleon ^ 
First Consul was master of France. The envoys had been instructed to 
claim compensr.tion for spoliation committed by France on American 
commerce, and to secure ^the abrogation of the guarantee imposed on 
America by„the treaty of alliance of 1778. Napoleon would grant 
either, but not both. The price of damages was the retention of the 
treaty of alliance; the price of^the abrogation of the treaty was the 
abandonment of the claim for indemnity. Unable to agree to this, the 
envoys at last signed a <f.onvention which secured better terms for neutral 
trade, but in its second article declared that, “not being able to ^ee at 
present respecting the treaty of alliance and the treaty of amity and 
commerce, nor upon the mutiial 'indemnities due or claimed, the parties 
will negotiate further on these subjects at a convenient time.” That 
time never cai(ne. When the Senate, ratified the convention, it struck 
out this second article, and by so doing expimged all provision for future 
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negotiation, laid aside the question of indemnity, and turned what was 
intended to be a temporary adjustment into a permanent adjustment of 
all past difficulties. Gipiat this might not be misunderstood, Napoleon, 
when he in turn ratified the conventvbn, wrote across it these words — 
“Provided, That by this omission {retranchement) the two States renounce 
the respective pretensions which are the objects of that article.” The 
claims thus renounced by the United States were the claims o£ private 
citizens for injuries done under the deci-ees issued by France between 
1793 and 1800, and constitu^ what have been* subsequently known as 
the French Spoliation Claims. ^ ^ 

Thus were the q<5mmercial troubles with France arranged. But l;hose 
with England went on continuously.* Thh Order in Council 4 )f 1794, 
forbidduig direct trade between France and her colonies.^ had been 
amplified in 1798 by another forbidding direct trade between France, 
Spain, and Holland, and theiy colonies. The restriction, however, fell 
lightly on neutrals, and they were soon evading it in two ways. Some 
would load at colonial ports and, under pretence of sailing to their own 
country, make direct voyages from the colony to the parent State. This 
was the favourite trick of the neutrals of northern Europe who, as they 
passed the coast of France or Holland, would run in. To stop this. 
Great Britain in 1799 declared the whole coast of Holland under 
blockade. Following this way of trading, the American merchant would 
send his ship to a port in tlxe French or Sprmish West Indies, take in, 
a cargo suitable for the European market, sajl to (Charleston, and enter 
the cargo for import. This done, the captain would immediately export 
the goods, draw back the duties, and, with a clearance from an Anjpricsin 
port, set sail for a port in France or Spain. The voyage was not direct ; 
it had been broken at Charleston, and did not fall under the Order in 
Ccfuncil. But a test case soon arose find was carried on appeal tef the 
High Court of Admiralty in England, where the rule was laid down that 
such a vo 35 fige was not broken, because the cargo had not been put 
a^ore. This decision 'necessitated a further change of plan. THe 
American captain now tcfik his vessel to siyne ship-buildigig town in New 
England, landed the cargo, and stored it in ^ warehouse, while his ship 
was cleaned and repaired. This done, he reloaded the goods, and with 
an American clearance sailed for an Old-World port. Again a test case 
was brought before the High ®our4 of Admiralty, which now ruled that 
the goods had been truly imported intf the United States? and that the 
voyage had been “ broken,” thus legalising this ipethod of trade. 

To trouble with France and Great Britain had meantime been added 
trouble with Spain. During twelve years after the recognition of the 
independence of the United States by' Great Britain, S^ain ignored the 
southern boundary, ocaupied the greater part of whal is now Alabama 
and Mississippi, and closed the Mississippi river to American trade. In 
1796 the war in Europe forced her to give way. A treaty was made, in 
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which Spain acknowledged the parallel of 31° north latitude as the 
southern boundary of the United States, agreed to withdraw her troops 
from American territory, and rafde New Orleaiis a port of deposit for 
American traders. But when, in ••1797, commissioners were senate take 
possession of the Spanish forts and posts in the disputed territory, the 
quarrel with prance was at its height ; and Spain, hoping in the event of 
war to be able to acquire the converted region for ever, put forward one 
excuse after another, and retainea some pf the forts down to 1799. To 
France the Spanish treaty of 1795 was as displ^sing tEs that with Great 
Britain. Tlie news that Spain, had adjusted her Ipng dispute with the 
United States and was kbout to‘ withdraw south oUthe parallel of 31° 
alarmed^ Talleyrand. “The Court of Mddrid,” he wrote in 1798 to the, 
new minister whom he was sending thither, “ever blind tc its own 
interests and never docile to the lessons of experience, has again quite 
recently adopted a measure which cannot fail to produce the worst 
effects upon its political existence and on the preservation of ifs colonies. 
The United States has been put in possession of the forts situated along 
the Mississippi, which the Spaniards had occupied as posts essential to 
an’est the progi’ess of the Americans in those countries.” In his opinion 
the Americans should be shut up “ within the limits which nature seems 
to have ti’aced out for them.” But, as Spain was in no condition to 
accomplish this herself, she should cede to France East and W est Florida, 
which bounded the Unitbd States on the south, and the vast wilderness 
called Lowisiana (ceded by France to Spain in 1763), which bounded it 
on th#; w^jt. The scheme for the time being failed ; and, a year later 
Tiilleyrand fell from power. But, with the rise of Napoleon, Talleyrand 
was recalled to office ; and Spain was ag 3 .in, ksked to give up Louisiana. 
This time the demand was obeyed; and on October 1, 1800, a treaty 
retroceding Louisiana to France was secretly signed at San Ildefonso. 

In America at that time the canvases for a Presidential election 
was well under way.* The Federalists had selected John Adams a^ 
Charles C. Pinckney as their candidates for President and Vice-President, 
and the RepuHicans Thomas* Jefferson and AAron Burr. 'Already the 
triumph of the Republicans seemed assured. The steady growth of the 
party for yegrs past, the unwise enactment of the Alien and Sedition 
Acts, the new taxes necessitated by, the French war, the widespread 
belief that the Federalists wer<^ a British party bent on establishing 
a monarchy, had done their wor.A ; and, when the electoral votes were 
counted, it appeared that Adams and Pinckney were defeated. But 
neither Jefferson nor Biurr was elected. As the Constitution then read, 
each elector wrote on his ballot the names of two men. When the 
ballots were opened and coun'cedT in the presenee of Congi-ess, the can- 
didate who had received the highest number of electoral votes, provided 
this were a mt^jority of the total cast, ' was to be declared President ; and 
he who received the next highest number, even though less than a majority. 
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was to be Vice-President. In 1800 every elector who voted for Jefferson 
voted also for Burr. E^ch candidate therefore received the same number 
of votes; and, though ^his number wjs the highest and a majority of 
all the jvotes cast, neither was elected. The duty of choosing between 
Jeftei’son and Burr now passed to the House of Representatives, which, 
after a long and bitter struggle, decided in favour of Jefferson, 

By an Act of Congress, passed in ^1790, Philadelphia was made the 
seat of government till 1800, after which date “Jhe city of Washington 
was to take its J)lace. . In obedience to the law, all departments of 
government were re/noved to the banks of the Potomac during the 
summer of 180(1 ; tand there, in the hajf-finished Capitol, Congress 
/isserabled for the session of lSOO-1. It was at Washington fhereforc 
that Jefftlrson was inaugurated on March 4, 1801. There is ^ill current 
among his countrymen an«idle story that on Inauguration Day Jefferson, 
mounted on a white horse, rode? alone to the CJapitol, hitched his horse to 
a fence, ery;ered the building unattended, and took the oath of ofllce. 
The story is pure fiction. He walked to the Capitol attended by militia 
and a great crowd of admirers and partisans, drawn to Washington by 
the excitement of the contested election, was greeted at the Capitol by 
a salute of guns, and took the oath with all the usual ceremony. 

Scarcely was he settled in office, when he heard rumours of the secret 
treaty of San Ildefonso and the retrocession of Louisiana to France. 
A copy of the treaty which he received towards the close of 1801 turned 
the rumours into a certainty; and the action of ^Don Juaft Ventura 
Morales, the^ Spanish Intendant at New Orleans, roused ^he •whole 
Mississippi valley, and brought aftairs to a crisis. > By the treaty 0^1795 
the King of Spain was bound to» permit the citizens of the United States, 
for three years to come, “to deposit their merchandise and effects in^the 
port of New Orleans, and to export them thence without paying any other 
duty than a fair price for the hire of stores,” Should his Majesty at the 
.end of three years see fit to close New Orleans to American traders, 1^ 
was “ to assign to them bn another part of the banks of the Mississippi 
an equivaleift establishnfentj’ In flat violation of tlfis stipulation* 
Morales, in October, 1802, forbade Americans to deposit their mer- 
chandise at New Orleans, but did not assign any “ equivalent establish- 
ment.” As the news passed im the valley, the people of Tennessee and 
Kentucky cried out for war. The Fedeiralists of the East Joined in the 
cry; and, when Congress met, an eamist effort was made to force the 
Administration to take possession of New Orleans.' But Jefferson obtained 
an appropriation of $2,000,000 for the purchase of West Florida and 
New (Orleans, and, with the consent of f^e Senate, sent James Monroe to 
Paris to aid Livingston, the American minister there, .in making the 
purchase, A renewal of war between France and Great Britain was at 
this moment (January, 1808) imminent, and Napoleon wVis anxious to 
avoid complications in America. Accordingly, before Monroe reached 
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Paris, the First Consul made a counter-proposition that the United 
States should buy all Louisiana as ceded to France by Spain. The offer 
was gladly accepted, and the price of 80,000,000^francs, or $15,000,000, 
agreed on. ,The treaty was signed in May, 1803, and ratified^ by the 
United States Senate in October; and the province was formally de- 
livered, with no little ceremony, at New Orleans in December, 1803. 

Concerning this splendid domain hardly anything was known. No 
boundaries were given \f,, on the north, the west, or the south ; but it was 
understood that Louisiana stretched from the Mississippi to the Rocky 
Mountains on the west,jand frof^ the boundary of the ^pritish possessions 
on the north — a boundary yet to pe determined — ^to'the Gulf of Mexico, 
according to some, even to the Rio Grande. East of the Mississippi the 
United States claimed West Florida as far as tbj Perdido river. But 
Spain denied that any part of West Florida'^had been included in the 
Louisiana cession to France; and duriiig' fifteen years this que.stion 
remained unsettled. 

That the unknown West ought to be explored had been a favourite 
idea of Jefferson for twenty years ; and he had tried to persuade learned 
men and learned societies to organise an expedition to cross the continent. 
Failing in this, he turned to Congress, which, in 1803 (before the purchase 
of Louisiana), voted a sura of money for sending an exploring party from 
the mouth of the Missouri, to the Pacific. The party was in charge of M eri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark. Early in May, 1804, they left St Louis, 
then a fix^tier-towif of lo^-cabins, and worked their way up the Missouri 
river to a spot not far from the present city of Bismarck, North Dakota, 
wherd they passed the winter with the Indians. ’ Resuming their journey 
in the spring of 1805, they followed tlfe Missouri to its source in the 
mo<mtains, after crossing which they came to the Clear Water ri)'er. 
Down this they went to the Columbia, and to, a spot where, late in 
November, 1805, they “ saw the waves likvi small mountains rolling out 
Uj the sea.” They were on the shores of the Pacific Ocean. Alter 
spending the winter at the mouth of the Columbia, the party made its 
way back to St Louis in 18001 Lewis and Clark, however, were not the 
first citizens of the State® to see the Columbia river. In 1792 a Boston 
ship-captain' named Gray was trading with the Pacific coast Indians. 
He was collecting furs to take to^Ghii^a and exchange for tea to be 
carried to Boston, and, while sA engaged, he discovered the mouth of 
a great river, which he entered and named the Columbia in honour of 
his ship. By right of (jray’s discovery, the United States was entitled to 
all the country drained by the Columbia river. The exploration of this 
country by Lewis and Clark ,^ma Je the title stronger still ; and it was 
finally perfected a few years later, when trappera and settlers went over 
the Rocky Moimtains and occupied the Oregon country. 

War brokd'out again between Fraiice and Great Britain in May, 1803 ; 
.and the United States entered on that long struggle for “free trade and 
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sailors’ rights ” which ended, nine ^ears later, in her second wax with 
Great Britain. The United States was once more a neutral power ; and 
her merchants began Ip trade with Europe and with the West Indies, as 
during^ the later war, by means of the “ broken voyage.” In two years’ 
time almost the whole carrying trade of Europe was in Ariierican hands. 
The merchant flag of every belligerent save Great Brit&in almost dis- 
appeared from the sea. France and Holland ceased to trade uflder theic 
own flags. Spain for a time. carried her specie and her bullion in hei 
own ships, protected |?y hef mcn-of-war; but this practice was soon 
abandoned, and before 1806 tha dollars of Mexico were brought to her 
shores in America?* vessels. It was urftler the Stars and Stripes that the 
gum trade went on with Senegal, thdt ingots and dollars wertf exported 
from Vera Cruz and La Plata, that hides were carried »from South 
America, and sugar fromihe ports of Cuba. From Cadiz, from Bafcelona, 
from Lisbon, from Emden and Hamburg, Goteborg and Copenhagen, 
from the j)orts of Cayenne and Dutch’Guiana, from Batavia and Manila, 
fleets of American merchantmen sailed to the United States, there to 
break the voyage and then go on to Europe. 

But this great trade was now doomed to destruction. It was 
attacked in two ways — by paper blockades and Admiralty decisions. In 
January, LS04, Great Britain blockaded the ports of Guadaloupe and 
Martinique ; in April she closed the port of Curac^oa ; and in August she 
extended her blocbulo to the Straits of Dover and the English Channel*. 
In May, 1805, came a blow from the Lords Goiumfesioners of Appeal in 
Prize CaseSj A ship named the Essea; had takeu on boarft a «argo at 
Barcelona in Spain and landed it at Salem in Massachusetts, had p&id 
duties, and, after undergdiug jrepairs, had cleared, laden with the same 
cargo, for Havana. This was the legal “ broken ” voyage. But on her 
way to Cuba the Essex was seized, sent in for examination and* con- 
demned. The court* now Igoked into the intention of the claimants, 
declared that the cargo had never been intehded for sale in the 
markets of the United States, but had been exported from Spain Tor 
sale in Cilba, and thift tjie voyage vias therefore, tn eflPect, direibt. 
They accordingly condemned the ship a«d cargo ; and the Lords 
Commissioners sustained the ruling. 

It was July, 1805, when the. final decision was made in London, and 
September when the news reachfed the United States. It threw the 
commercial world into a flurry of Ixcitement. Insurance companies, 
chambers of commerce, mass-meetings of merchants in all the large 
seaports, called on Congress to retaliate ; and in April, 1806, the first oi 
a long series of retaliatory measures ^was signed by the President. The 
Non-importation Act of 1806, as it was* called, forb^§ the importation 
from Great Britain dr her dependencies of a long list of goods. The 
Act came into force on November 15, but six weeks later it was sus- 
pended. 
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Scarcely had this law been passed, when the act of a British naval 
officer off the harbour of New York called forth another measure of 
retaliation more futile still. As the coasting l^hooner Richard was 
approaching Sandy Hook one even’ng in April, 1806, and was le§s than 
half a mile fiom shore, the British ship Leander, which had long lain 
in the offing, fired two shots across her bows as a signal to heave to 
and be searched. The Richard was quickly rounded : but at the same 
moment a third ball badly directed struck the taffrail and earned off 
the head of the helmsman. In New York jxcitepient rose high. Flags 
on the vessels were put at half-mast ; the people wore mourning ; a 
public' funeral was given to the inurdered man ; and resolutions were 
adopted, denouncing in strong terms the tame submission of the goveni- 
ment. The President did what he could. He issued a proclumation 
calling' for the arrest of Captain Whitby of the Leander ; ordered the 
Leandcr, the Cumbria, and the Driver to leave the ports of the United 
States ; forbade the people to repair them, pilot them, or supply them 
with food; and commanded their officers never again to enter the 
waters of the United States. 

Meanwhile the question of "impressment had grown into a serious 
issue between the two countries. In 1790, Spain having seized a couple 
of British ships in Nootka Sound, Great Britain made ready for war ; 
and one night in May a press-gang went the rounds of sailor resorts in 
J^ndon. So many American sailors were seized that the captains of 
the American vessels, in port applied to Gouvemeur Morris for aid. 
Moras, was on a private visit to London, but had bee^ requested 
by. Washington to inqujre into the disposition of the ministry to send 
a minister to the United States. He noy undertook this mission, had 
interviews with Pitt and the Duke of Leeds, was assured that Great 
Britain had no wish to molest American sailors, and was told that the 
trouble arose from the difficulty of distinguishing the subjects of his 
Majesty from the citizens of the United States. Morris then asked j| , 
certificates of citizenship issued by the Admiiulty Courts would be 
sufficient protection, and was told they wou]^. ' But Washington would 
hear nothing of certificate?; and when Thomas Pinckney went out as 
American minister he was especially instructed on this matter. Nothing 
however had been accomplished when, the French war opened and 
impressment began in earnest. Ii^ 1793 consuls were permitted to issue 
certificates of citizenship. But G.’eat Britain held that this was not a 
consular power, and thei certificates were not respected. In 1794 Jay 
concluded hjs treaty; but it was silent on impressment, and in 1796 
Congress interposed. Collectors ^of the points were now authorised 
to issue protection papers to American sailors; and two agents were 
to be appointed to reside abroad, inquire into the situation of the 
impressed Americans, and report to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Under this law, between 1796 and the peace of 1802, 35,000 seamen 
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were registered by the collectors, and the release of 1940 was asked for 
by the agent in London. 

Meantime, togethjpr with impressment ‘there had grown up another 
difficulty, which deeply cbncemed Grpat Britain. The sudden expansion 
of the commerce and the ocean carrying trade of the United States 
increased the demand for sailors. As the supply was inadequate, wages 
rose from eight to twenty-four dollars a month; and'Briti^ sailors^ 
tempted by such pay, deserted from every wgir-vessel that entered an 
American port. . So serious ga matter did this'become that in 1798 an 
offer was made, and revived in 1800, for the addition to the treaty 
of 1794 of an* a^icle concerning the return of deserters. Btit the 
article, not sufficiently providing against impressment, was, declined ; 
and desertion went on more defiantly than ever. 

After the rupture ^f the Peace of Amiens, these two issues of 
impressment and desertion reached a crisis. The coast of the United 
States from Maine to Charleston was fairly blockaded by British vessels 
of war. *Some cruised along the coast from Eastport to Cape Ann. 
Others lay off the Long Island shores and impressed sailors within a 
league of Sandy Hook. One squadron passed within the capes of 
Chesapeake Bay and inflicted on Norfolk, Hampton, and Baltimore all 
the rigours of a blockade. Their launches scoured the waters of the 
Bay, fired on vessels that would not stop when summoned, searched 
those that did, and on one occasion gave chase to a revenue cutter wii;h 
the Vice-President on board. ^ ^ 

One of these blockaders, the Melampm. happening to fee at anchor 
in Hampton Roads in the month of February, 1807, the officers ^avg an 
entertainment on board.* ^ When the festivities were at their height, 
five of the crew slipped over the side of the Melamptis, seized the 
dhptain’s gig, rowed ashore, and fle(J to Norfolk. There three af the 
men engsiged for service on the United States frigate Chesapeake, 
which was soon to set sad for the Mediterranean. A demand was 
made for their retumj* But while letters were passing to and fro, five 
sailors deserted from ^e Halifax;, and^ next day toqjc service on the 
Chesapeake. * 

As soon as these desertions, and the refusal of the American 
authorities to return the men, were reported to Vice-Admiral Berkeley 
at Halifax, he despatched ar# oixlar to the commanders of his Majesty’s 
vessels on the North American station to watch for the Chesapeake at 
sea, and to search her for the deserters from f^e Halifax. Three weeks 
later the Leopard, bearing this order, reached Hampton Roads, just 
as the Chesapeake came down the Elizabeth river from Norfolk, and 
anchored in the Roads. The next' day, when she stood out to sea, 
the Leopard followed till well beyond the jurisdiefidn of the United 
States, and then spoke her. Supposing the communic^ition to be of a 
peaceful character. Commodore 'Barron hove |;o; and an officer from 
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the Leopcard was soon on deck with a letter containing a request to 
search for the deserters and enclosing a copy of Admiral Berkeley’s 
order. Barron refused to muster his crew; whfireupon the Leopard 
ranged alongside and opened fire.» To return it was impossible, for 
the Chesapeake was just off the stocks, and had been sent to sea so 
hurriedly that but a few of her guns were mounted. Not a rammer 
could be fpund ; not a powder horn was full : the matches were mislaid. 
Twenty minutes passed before a gftn couljd be loaded and fired with a 
live coal from the cook’s *galley. Meantimfc tweqty-one shots from the 
Leopard struck the hull of the Cltesapeahe ; the foregiast and mainmast 
had Ifeen destroyed andf the mikzen mast injured the rigging was 
badly cut(, three men were kilted afid eighteen wounded. Then Barron 
hauled down his flag and the Chesapeake was a pr^e. Searcheirs from 
the Leopard found but one deserter from the Hal^ax, the rest having 
deserted before the Chesapeake left harbour ; but they took away three 
sailors, each of whom was a citizen of the United States. The 
Chesapeake was then suffered to make the best of her way back to 
port. 

As the news of this action spread over the country, the people were 
deeply moved. They put on badges of mourning, cried out for war, 
and, in resolutions from a score of towns, pledged their lives and fortunes 
in support of any measure, however vigorous, that the Administration 
lyight adopt. The President, however, merely issued a proclamation 
commanding all British anjjed vessels to leave the ports of the United 
States, Md «^.espatchcd an agent to England to demand a disavowal of 
Berjteley’s order, and to^ seek reparation for the insult. No heed was 
given to the proclamation. The vessels jn Uynnhaven Bay came and 
went as they pleased ; and five years passed before the three American 
sailorS' taken from the Chesapeake were returned to the deck of an 
American frigate. , ' 

While popular indignation was still burning fiercely, Napoleon added 
to 'the flame by another blow at the carrying trade of neutrals. In 
May, 1806, King>George, by an,. Order in Cquncil, had declared a paper 
blockade of the coast of Europe from the river Elbe to the port ol 
Brest, and forbidden neutrals to enter a port within these limits unless 
they carried the products of their own country or of British looms and 
factories. That Napoleon would, not talnely submit to this Order 
was certain; bnt he bided his tii^e till the battle of Jena made him 
master of central Europe* Then he issued his Berlin Decree, and on 
November SI, 1806, laid the British Isles under blockade. It was now 
the turn of Great Britain to strike ; and accordingly, on January 7, 1807, 
a new Order in Council forbadte neutrals to trade between any two 
ports which were' in the possession of France or 'her allies. As time 
, passed, and thei^ new orders produced,, no apparent effect, the British 
government went a step further. On November 11, 1807, a third 
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Order in Council declared that every port, from which for any reason 
the British merchant flag was excluded, should be shut to neutrals 
unless they first stopped at some port in the United Kingdom, or at 
Gibraltar or Malta, paid certain duties, and took out a license to trade. 
Finally, Napoleon, in the Milan Decree of December, 1807, ordered the 
confiscation of every neutral ship that had allowed itsejf to be searched 
by the British. Meanwhile the treaty of 1794 with England hjid 
expired (1806); Jefferson’s. efforts* to make a new one failed; and 
American merchants .were left unprotected, ^o be crushed between the 
two belligerents. , • • 

Between tHe Orders in Council 5nd the Berlin Decree there *was but 
one of three courses left for \he United States to pursue. She must fight 
for hef neutral rights, tamely submit, or abandon the ocean. Jefferson 
chose the last. In December, 1807, he put the Non-importdtion Act 
of 1806 into force, and asked Congress to close the ports of the United 
States to foreign trade and comm*ce. An Embargo Act was quickly 
pas.sed; and from December, 1807, to March, 1809, all trade with 
foreign countries ceased. On France and Great Britain the Act 
produced no effect; that on America was ruinous. The people along 
the frontier evaded the law openly. A long series of supplementaiy Acts 
was carried, designed to enforce the embargo and ending with a Force 
Act, authorising the President to use the army and the navy to execute 
the law. Wherever it was possible, the 'Acts were defied. Agakist 
the Force Act the commercial part of the eountiy rose as one man ; and 
in March, 1809, the embargo was lifted. In its stead a HOn-iptercourse 
law was enacted. By this all trade was fqrbidden with Fiifinco and 
Great Britain, tind the .colonies, dependencies, and ports under their 
flags. Nothing could be carried to them ; nothing could be brought 
from them. But should France revoke her decrees, or Great Britain her 
Orders in Council, the lajv might be suspended, as to the country so 
doing, by proclamation of the President. * 

Three days after* signing the Non-intercourse Act, Jefferson dosed 
his second term of office, and James aMadison bccaiHe President of the 
United States (March, 1809). Scarcely was he fairly settled in his new 
office when David Erskine, the English minister, appeared before the 
Secretaiy of State with an offer from his government to recall the hated^ 
Orders. The proposition was* acaepted, and in April three pairs of 
notes were exchanged. In the fikst of these Ersktne, in the name 
of his Majesty, offered reparation for the^ attack on the Chesapeake, 
disavowed the order of Admiral Berkeley, and engaged, to return the 
three American sailors and make pfovision for the families of the slain. 
In the second he announced the willin^ess of his .Majesty to recall the 
Orders of Council, if assurance were given that the United States would 
renew intercourse with Great Britain. In the third he named June 10, 
1809, as the day whereon the Orders should be recalled in respect of the 
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United States. To each note presented by Erskine a suitable answer was 
returned ; and, everything having been arranged, a proclamation made 
known to the country that on and after the lOthrof June trade with 
Great Britain and her colonies would once more be open to, the 
merchants of America. 

The joy in the shipping ports was great indeed. The riggers and 
sailraakers , could not do half the work offered them. Every shipyard 
was crowded with vessels ..waiting to be ^craped and cleaned. . Long 
columns of notices of ships for charter and ships, for sale appeared in 
the newspapers; and, when the appointed day came, a fleet of moi’e 
than 600 vessels loaded to the water’s edge set sail Meantime the 
report of .Erskine’s agreement had reached his government, which 
pi'omptly disavowed his act and recalled him. It was late in July when 
news of -.these proceedings reached Madison, whq as speedily as possible 
issued a second proclamation, recalling the first and again stopping 
commercial intercourse with Great Britain. Erskine’s successor was 
Francis J. Jackson, whose conduct at the court of St Petersburg and 
later at Copenhagen had won for him an unenviable reputation. This 
he fully maintained by so grossly insulting the American government 
that all communication with him was refused ; and he returned to 
England, with nothing done. A third minister. Rose, was equally 
unsuccessful, and withdrew in 1810. 

,The Non-intercourse Act having failed to bring about a repeal of the 
French Decrees or thei British Orders in Council, Congress now tried 
another form«of retaliation, and Macon’s Bill No. 2 was placed on the 
Statqfe-books (May 1, 1810). This law repealed the Non-intercourse 
Act of 1809, and opened trade with all the world. But it authorised 
the President, in case either Great Britain or France should, before 
March 3, 1811, revoke her edicts or so modify them as to damage the 
neutral trade of the United States no longer, to stop trade with the 
nation which still refused to revoke or modify its edicts. -Of this 
provision Napoleon now pretended to take advemxage. 

The Emperor Ijfid replied to the Non-inte^ou!se Act. of 1'809 with 
the Rambouillet Decree of M^ch, 1810. This Decree ordered the seizure 
of every American ship and cargo that, since May 20, 1809, had entered 
a port of France, or any of her colonies, or any country occupied by her 
army, or which it might enter thereafter; Though signed in March, the 
Decree was kept secret till May, b)^which time cargoes to the value of 
$10,000,000 had been seized in the ports of France, Spain, Holland, and 
Naples. Under the Decree they were soon sold, and the money placed in 
the caisse d'avmrtissement. 

While this high-handed robbery was going on, a copy of the United 
States Gazette containing the Macon Act of 1810 reached the American 
Minister at Paris, e He forwarded the Gazette to Champagny, who in turn 
showed it to Napoleon. The chance for a new act of treachery was too 
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good to be lost. The Emperor at once decided to accept the offer ; and 
Champagny in August informed the American Minister tiiat on November 
1, 1810, the Decreesjof Berlin and Milan would be revoked if, by that 
time, Great Britain recalled her Onfers in Council, or the United States 
causea “ her rights to be respected by the English.” On November 2, 

1810, President Madison accordingly issued a proclamation serving three 
months’ notice on Great Britain and naming February 2, 1811, as the 
day when non-intercourse WQuld ceftne into affect as to Great Britain, 
unless, before that date, the»Orders in Council Vere revoked. When the 
day came. Great Britain had not recaJJed her Orders ; and Congress three 
weeks later pas^d^a bill which revivedfnine sections of the Non-int&course 
Act of 1809 and prohibited Ml impdrtatfon of British goods. • 

By*this time the relations of Great Britain and the United States 
had become more strained than ever. The BritisI^ govemnient had 
appointed no successor to Rose ; the American Minister therefore asked 
for his passports and left London. ‘Thereupon the British government 
in alarm appointed Augustus Foster, who reached Washington in July, 

1811. His instructions empowered him to do one thing only — ^to settle 
the Chesapeake affair in any manner ^tisfactory to the United States. 
It would have been well, therefore, if he had set about this at once. But 
he began his mission with a prdtest against the Non-intercourse Act, 
a declaration that the Decrees of Berlin and Milan had not been 
repealed, and an- assurance that, till they ^ei'e repealed, the Orders -in 
Council which depended on them would new be revoked. , 

That ^the Decrees had not been repealed was tme, /or since 
November 1, 1810, several American vessels Y'^hich had visite^ British 
ports had been seized ahd tjieir cargoes confiscated ; and sixteen others 
which came direct from the United States had been sequestered. The 
latter were soon released; but thsse captured for having touched at 
British ports were not set; free. All this, according to Napoleon, was 
quite regular. The Berlin and Milan Decrees had been repealed so far as 
regarded the United States, but the municipal oixlinances of the Fitnch 
poiis weA still in fo]%e;,and it was under these thq/ the seizures -had 
been made — a statement just the reverse ^f the truth, for the vessels 
retained had come from British ports, and therefore, fj^lling under the 
Decrees, should have been relejised, while those set free came direct from 
America and had not violated the .Decrees at all. Madison, however, 
accepted the explanation, and, finding that Foster persisted in stating 
that the Decrees were yet in force, and therelbre in his refusal to revoke 
the Orders, issued a proclamation summoning Congress to meet in special 
session on November 4, 1811. In hi§ message to that body he complained 
that the repeal of the French Decrees’had not induced Great Britain to 
recall her Orders; that they were at that moment more aggressively 
enforced than ever, while the United States had been given to xmderstand 
that a continuance of the Non-importation Act would provoke retaliation ; 
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that indemnity and redress for old wrongs were still withheld ; an(f that 
the coasts and the harbours of the United States were again witnessing 
scenes not less derogatory to tne national rights the n vexatious to trade. 
Accordingly the President asked that the United States should be put 
“ into an armour and an attitude demanded by the crisis.” 

The appeal did not fall on deaf ears; and the House and Senate 
proceeded with due diligence to prepare for war. The ranks of the 
regular army were ordered to be filled; the number of regiments was 
increased; money was vofed for the army ar d navy; provision was made 
for accepting the service of 50,0Q0 volunteers ; and in April, 1812, an 
embargb was laid on all foreign shipping for thirty da)*^. On June 1 
the Presid^'nt sent a message to Congress advocating war on the grounds 
that Great Britain had urged the Indians to attack the whit.^, had 
ruined /.merican trade by the Orders in Council, had practically blockaded 
American ports, and had impressed American seamen to serve in her own 
ships. The House and the Senate passed the necessary Act by majorities 
of about two to one ; and on June 19, 1812, Madison, by proclamation, 
declared that a state of war existed between Great Britain and the 
United States. 


GfiAPTER X. 
Tin; AVA^’05 isis. 


The outbreak of war in 1812 between Great Britain and th^ United 
States was the result of causes described in the previous chapter. As 
the United States was the c’hief neutral carrier at that time, American 
commerce was severely hampered by Napoleon’s Decrees as well as by 
the British Orders in Council. But American sympathy with Napoleon 
was strong, especially in the southern States, which at that date 
dominated the Union ; and, though his action had provoked the Orders 
in Council, while his dealings with American shipping showed a supreme 
disdain for laws and treaties. Great Britain had to bear the full brunt 
of American indignation. This feeling of ill-will was increased by t^e 
severity with which British naval officers impressed American sailors and 
searched American ships for deserters and*Britis1i seame^ The affair 
between t4ie I^eopard and the Chesapeake (1807) has already been 
mentioned ; and the stef^dily increasing frictioil between the tw6 Powers 
was intensified by another* encounter, between the American frigate 
President and the British sloop Little Belt (May, 1811), in which the 
latter was captured^ On June 23, 1812, five days after the declaration 
of war by America, the British government revoked the Orders in 
Council ; but the new.^, which did not reach the United States for ^rae 
weeks, we^ too late t<^ avert the conflict. 

It is quite clear — and iffie fact is noi^ admitted by impartial American 
historians — that Great Britain was anxioifb to avoid the conflict thus 
forced upon her. In a despatch to Sir G. Prevost, file Governor of 
British North America, in 1^12,, the British government frankly avowed 
its desire to preserve peace with the United State^ and to pursue 
uninterruptedly with the whole available fqjrce of the nation the far 
greater interests at stake in the war with Napoleon. Yet, to withdraw 
the Orders in Council, and to abandon the right of search, would have 
been to surrender two weapons aliAost indispensable for the successful 
prosecution of that conflict. With able management) it is just possible 
that war with the United States might have been averted ; but on 
neither side was the diplomacy able, and in spite of their wish to avoid* 
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war the British Ministers were swept into it. This result caused very 
grave embarrassment to England. Her strength was already taxed 
to the utmost by the prolonged struggle wit‘^ Prance; her best 
seamen and ships were needed to maintain the blockade of the French 
ports ; her trade was in a depressed condition ; and acute foreign observers, 
such as Mettemich, thought that the fabric of her empire was tottering, 
l^apoleon was on the eve of his invasion of Russia when the United States 
declared war ; and Continental opiAion anticipated his speedy success — 
a success the more certain' if British energy '.rere diverted to a new field 
in America. But for the disasters of the Russian campaign, followed 
by the crushing defeat of Leipzig, 'the war of 1812 might have rung the 
knell of freedom in Europe fot a g'eneratibn. The winter of that year 
was the crisis of the gigantic conflict; and the feeling that at- such a 
moment they were being assailed by their own kindred undoubtedly 
accounts for the peculiar bitterness which the British displayed towajrds 
the Americans in this wai'. 

In throwing down the gage of defiance the people of the United 
States had neglected to make due preparation for war. Their navy was 
insignificant, though what there was of it was of the finest quality, 
manned by excellent seamen and commanded by young officers. It 
counted only seven efficient frigates and nine smaller ci’aft. The frigates 
were of the largest size, with batteries superior to those on board British 
ships of their own class, and with much stronger hulls. But for this 
state of affaii's British officers were to blame. Captains of the royal 
navy had inspected one of the American frigates in a British harbour, 
and reported to the Admiralty that .she did not differ in any essential 
from a British frigate, thus failing to gra^p the preponderance in the 
vital elements of naval force which she possessed. Yet after two or 
three actions we find the British navy protesting that American frigates 
were really “ ships-of-the-line in disguise.” 

The army of the United States at the declaration of war liumberod. 
6744 regular troops. Congress had previously sanctioned the further 
enlistment of 25,000 men ; but only 4000 raw recruits hed been enrolled 
by June, 1812. In additiqn, the President was empowered to call for 
50,000 volunteers and 100,000 militia, the latter to be provided by the 
various States according to their quotas.. But these figures were never 
attained; recruits did not come forward in the number required; 
volunteers did not respond to the a 11 ; and the militia were so devoid of 
training, and so ill-provided with experienced officers, that their value 
for offensive war was slight. Moreover, the militia were under the State 
governments ; and, as the New England States were bitterly opposed to 
the war, this was a serious impediment to the effective employment of 
the force. The Governor of Connecticut refused to permit his militia 
• to serve outside Lis State, and was supported in this rebellious attitude 
by his State legislature. The Governor of Massachusetts declined to keep 
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his militia embodied, on the score of expense ; the Governor of Vermont 
in 1814, at a critical moment, followed the .example of the Governor of 
Connecticut. There wts {i general want of arms, equipment, ammunition, 
and trqpsport. Yet it must not be Supposed that the difficulties were 
all on one side. Canada, with a population which at this date did not 
exceed 300,000, was everywhere open to attack ; and her -immense land- 
frontier of 1000 miles was defended by only 7000 regular troops, fhcluding* 
invalids. There was also a certain amount of djsaifection to the British 
cause, which showed itself iear Montreal, in June, 1812, in armed 
resistance to the attempt to draft menjfor the militia under the ]\^ilitia 
Act; and, though •this resist^ce was easily overcome, 367 Canadians 
.joined General Hull in his invasion of Ontario, while, late ^n 1814, 
eight C«®iadians were executed at Burlington for high treason. One 
important auxiliary the Ih'itish had on their side. Under the leadership 
of that romantic figure, the Shawnee chief Tecumthe, the Indians of 
the NorthjWest had in 1811 attacked the Americans ; and, when England 
became involved in hostilities with the United States, their aid was 
offered to her and was not declined. 

On land the war centred mainly about the two extremities of Lake 
Erie, command of which by a naval force was the deciding factor of 
success. At the outset the British had the superior flotilla on lake 
waters. The American plan was to invade Upper Canada, as the province 
of Ontario was then called, from each end of Lake Erie, by crossing the* 
Niagara and the Detroit, on which latter riveifthe strongest British post 
was Maldcnj near Ainherstburg. The first move was ind^e by the 
American general Hull, who, after a tedious and difficult march tlft’ough 
the wild forests of Ohio, aossed the Detroit in July, 1812, with 1850 
men, and menaced Malden. His troops, however, were ill -equipped and 
undisciplined; he himself was old, timid and unenterprising, except in 
his proclamations, wLich threatened the Canadians with a war of 
ext^nninatfon if they dared to employ Indians; and, when at the end 
of July news reached him that the post of Mackinaw, at the head of 
Lake Huroif, had been Aiptyred by the British and Indians, he becanfe 
anxious about the north-west and his communications, which were now 
exposed to Indian attack, and hurriedly retired to Detroit.# Already the 
British were moving against him.. On August 12 Major-General Brock 
met the Indian chief Tecumtlfe at Amherstbimg and concerted with him 
measures against the enemy. Over thatkmeeting floats a halo of romance, 
and in Canada it is still celebrated in song to'this day. Both leaders 
were of singular capacity and daring; both were doomed to. heroic and 
premature death in battle. , 

The Indians having cut Hull’s communications, Bwek boldly moved 
against him, and with 750 white troops and 600 Indians actually 
prepared to assault his defences. . Hull’s position, separated as he was 
from his supports, was dangerous ; and, seeing only the gloomy side, he 
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capitulated, involving in his capitulation other detachments not under his 
direct command. In all, 2500 men and 33 guns were surrendered to the 
British. For his conduct Hull was tried by cour -martial and sentenced 
to death ; but the sentence was commuted. The British reaped no great 
advantage from their success, as Prevost, in the hope of patching up a 
peace, had agreed to an armistice with the American commanders ; and 
, this respite enabled them to bring up reinforcements. Harrison succeeded 
HuU; but under the new commander the Americans failed' once more in 
an attempt to capture a British post on the Maumee river. 

At the eastern extremity of Lake Erie the Americans were not more 
successful. On October 1 3 the American general vaniHensselaer attacked 
Queenstown on the Niagara. Fortune seemed at first to smile upon the 
Americans; and the British general Brock fell in attempting to- drive his 
enemj^' back. But, at the crisis of the combrt, 3000 American militia 
discovered that they had constitutional objections to crossing the frontier; 
and, as they refused to move, SOO men who had crossed were beaten 
under their very eyes, and compelled to siurender to the British. A 
second attempt to invade Canada in this quarter was made by General 
Smytlr with no better issue. 

But for a series of brilliant ship-actions at sea, the complete failure 
of the United States land forces, combined with the seditious opposition 
to the war in New England, might have resulted in peace. But on the 
“element which Great Britain had come to regard as peculiarly her own, 
the overweening co;ifiden«e of British naval officers and their neglect 
of gunnery caused reverse after reverse. In order to avoid provoking 
American susceptibilities, the fleet on the coast of the United States had 
not been adequately reinforced before the outbreak of hostilities. The 
following figures give the sea-going strength of the British squadrons in 
North American waters at the opening of five successive years, and 
show the progressive increase in the force employed. 



Kates 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

Ships of^the Line 

(1-3) 

3 

3 . 

^ ■» 

7 

14 

21 

Intennediates 

(4) 

0 

" 0 

1 

3 

5 

Cruisers and Frigate^ 

(6-^) 

19 

21 

34 

28 

45 

Small craft 


73 

53 

47 

70 

92 



95 . 

77 

89 

115 

163 


But it must be remarked that -he figures for 1814 and 1815 are not 
official, and are thereforh far from exhaustive ; while of the West Indian 
squadrons, which are included in the table, a considerable portion was 
occupied in watching pirates, and, until the peace with France, in 
protecting British commerce against French privateers. In view of the 
fact that Great Britain possessed, in 1815, 219 ships of the line and 
296 frigates, knd had been at peace with France for eight months, the 
force employed in that year seems quite inadequate. 
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The first naval action was fought on August 19, 1812, when the 
American frigate Canstitution, 44, met the British GWrri^re, 38, and 
after twenty-five rainujes of firing reduced *her to a complete wreck and 
compelled her siurender, receiving but.msignificant damage in retiu’n. In 
weight of metal the American was incontestably superior,* but she was 
also far better handled, and her shooting was such as to astonish the 
British crew. ‘'I'his victory caused extraordinary elation in tha United, 
States, while in London it prodpced ccfrrespondiug gloom and depression. 
It was followed by three similar incidents. On (Ictober 18 the American 
sloop \V(usp captured the British sloop«fVoZ//; of equal force but inferior 
nautical quality, ’an^ captured her witlT a loss tb the Americans of only 
10 men, against a British loSs of 62. A week later, on Ociober 25, 
the American frigate United States, 44, encountered the British frigate 
Macedonian, 38, an(f aft^r a terrible combat of one hour’s duration, 
in which the Americans inflicted a loss of 104, with only 13 casualties 
in their own ship, compelled her to» strike her coloui*s. Again the 
American was much superior in force ; again the American captain, 
Decatur, handled his vessel far better than his British opponent. To 
complete the bile of British reverses, on December 29 the British frigate 
Java, 38, with a crew largely composed of landsmen, unskilled in gunnery, 
was captured by the American Constitution, 44, after an action in which 
the Java lost her captain and one-third of her crew. 

These disasters led to the issue of an order* by the British Admiralty^ 
directing captains not to engage American ships of superior fqrce. This 
order at once produced the required result ; and the long awcees^iou of 
American victories was interrupted. While the .warships of the y^niied 
States were giving so good.ai^ account of themselves, the depredations 
committed by American privateers on Briti.sh shipping were producing 
a state of exasperation among British traders. No less than 500 British 
merchantmen were posted in LlojpVs List as having been captured 
during the seven months of war from October, *1812, to May, 1813. 
On the other hand, American foreign trade was destroyed and coastwise 
traffic was hiterrppted— ia serious matter, at a date whqp there were ao 
railways, and communication by land was ^low and uncertain. The 
United States, indeed, was in ^nger of being sundered strategically 
into a number of isolated fragments, and this though the British naval 
force on the Amei'ican coast 'Sas as yet weak. Not till June, 1813, was 
the coast south of New York closely ijatched; and even4hen privateers 
and warships from time to time managed to evade the blockade. 

The campaign of 1813 opened in the North-West with further 
American reverses. The American g^nered Winchester, while marching 
to the relief of Frenchtown on the riv* Raisin, which was threatened 
by a Canadian force, \tas attacked on January 22 by the British colonel 
Proctor with a force of 1100 regulars, militia, and Indians, and was 
compelled to surrender with 500 men. A part of his force was 
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overpowered by the Indians and massacred, as neither Indians nor 
Amei’icans gave quarter to one another. Even those Americans who 
surrendered to Proctor were not, all saved, 80 of their wounded 
were murdered by these British auxiliaries — some, it is alleged, under 
circumstances of unusual atrocity which reflected the utmost discredit on 
Proctor. Harrison had previously been preparing to take the ofiensive, 
but on 'the news of this reverse he fell back ; and Proctor laid siege to 
Fort Meigs on the Maumee, but without success. After an indecisive 
action before this place the British retired to Canada. An attack on 
the American post of Fort Saiidusky, later in the summer, was even 
more disastrous to the British cause, the British troops being repulsed 
with het*vy loss. 

Command of Lake Erie being the essential factor of success 'in Upper 
Canada, it was natural that both sides should turn their attention to the 
provision of a powerful flotilla upon its \/aters. So far the British had 
had the advantage, and in consequence had been able to move their 
troops and supplies by water, while the Americans were compelled to 
resort to land-transport along tracks which at that date led through 
sparsely settled country. The American Commodore Perry, however, 
had been busily building ships at Presqu’Isle, now known as Erie ; and, 
as his resources were greater and near at hand, while he also had a large 
supply of good seamen and cannon, the ships which he produced were 
'superior to the British. Commander Barclay, an officer of great capa- 
city and wurage, was at <• work on the Canadian side of the frontier; 
but he wai'^badly supported by the Canadian authorities, eyid, probably 
becaure the British navy could hardly find men enough for its sea-going 
ships, he did not obtain the seamen he needed to work his flotilla, while 
his guns were wretched little weapons of feeble calibre. In August the 
American flotilla was ready for service, and Perry issued from his harbour 
of Erie. Injudicious orders from Prevost and the want of supplies 
compelled Barclay to fight ; and on September 10 the two squadrons met 
in combat. On the American side were nine vessels with a total broad- 
side of 89G Ibs.c; on the British six, with a broadside of 459 lbs., and so 
indifferently equipped that there were no locks for firing the guns. The 
action was fi'^rcely contested, the commanders on either side behaving 
with the utmost bravery and resolution. Perry’s flagship, the Lawrence, 
was knocked to pieces; but he shifted his flag and continued the 
action till his superior weight o" metal made itself felt, and Barclay’s 
force was compelled to -surrender. Barclay himself received wounds so 
terrible that the sight of his shattered body and the remembrance of his 
bravery produced the unwonted ..effect of melting to tears the court- 
martial which tried him for his defeat. This encounter was decisive 
in the west. Lake Erie henceforth became Ailierican; the campaign 
on land turned in favour of the United States; and the American 
troops once more entered Upper Canada. On October 6 they inflicted a 
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complete defeat upon Proctor on the river Thames, capturing eight of 
his guns and the greater part of his force. Proctor fled in his carriage ; 
the Indian chief Tecujnthe died gallantly in action, striving to retrieve 
the day ; and his body Wter death vraj mutilated by the victors. 

On ‘Lake Ontario, the Americans, directed by Captain Chauncey, 
had constructed a squadron superior in power to the British force under 
Captain Yeo ; and in the spring of 1813 they utilised their preponder- 
ance for an attack upon York, now known as, Toronto. On April 27 
the place, with 3P0 prisoner^,* fell into their hands. The Americans 
burnt the Parliament House, aq act wjiich was afterwards cited as jus- 
tifying the Britidi proceedings at Washington. « Exactly a montlf later 
Chauncey covered a successful 5j,ttack apon»Fort George, on the*Niagara, 
and comgellcd the British to abandon the fort and the line of that river. 
On May 29 Yeo's fldtillaj with a military force, made a raid up»n the 
American naval base of Sackett’s Harbour, but was repulsed with heavy 
loss, though a large quantity of American naval stores was destroyed. 
For the ndxt few months a peculiar situation existed on this lake. Each 
side was building ships; and, as these ships were completed, first one 
side and then the other obtained a temporary command of its waters. 
While the two navies were thus occupied, a fresh reverse befell the 
American land forces under General Dearborn, which had now been 
driven back to the neighbourhood of the Niagara river. On June 24 a 
detachment 570 strong was cut off by a small force of Indians at 
Beaver Dam, and captured. The military sitqation,was made, still worse 
by the failure of an expedition against Montreal, in which ait Aiperican 
force of 2000 regulars under General Wilkinsop was defeated Ijy BPO 
British troops at Williamsli^urg, on November II. In June, also, the 
American flotilla upon Lake Champlain had been checked ; and in July, 
Pl&ttsburg, on that lake, fell into the hands of the British, who destroyed 
the ban-acks and miMtary stores there. In December the Canadian 
village of Newark was burned by the American general McClure, without 
provocation, an act which added fuel to the flames of British indignatidh. 

At sea the Briti.sh nary made its powq;r felt during t|jie year, as rein- 
forcements arrived. The estuaries of the pdaware and Chesapeake 
were entered and used as British bases by British squadrons, which 
harassed the coast population, attacked the militia, burned houses where 
any resistance was oflered, and*raided small towns ; in fact, they employed 
exactly the same methods of severity which fifty years lat* Sherman and 
Sheridan brought to so high a pitch of perfeetTbn. The apathy of the 
coast population was remarkable; and the American navy, in the absence 
of ships of the line capable of meetijig the British seventy-fours, was 
unable to afford any real protection. Dn the opep sea the tide of 
victory no longer flowed uninterruptedly in favour of the United States. 
Warned by the disasters of 1812, British captains wen* paying more 
attention to gunnery, so that it was said, with no small amount of truth, 
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that a British frigate of 1813 was twice as efficient as one of 1812. 
More care was shown in selecting the crews, and the armaments were 
strengthened ; while the commanders of weak shi")s no longer recklessly 
closed with powerful opponents.*» On June’ 1 the Chesapeake, 38, 
Captain Lawrence, engaged the British Shannon, 38, Captain Broke, 
off Boston. In force the two ships were equally matched. The American 
^had a very slight preponderance in metal, and a crew larger than her 
antagonist; but Lawrence was a stfanger to his men, having only received 
command of his ship &, fortnight before, The fight which followed 
was brief and bloody ; in fifteen minutes^ from the first shot the British, 
superbly led by Broke, su'cpt on board and carried the'^American. The 
enhanccf? estimation in which Anferican fighting capacity was now held 
in England was proved by the enthusiastic applause which this action 
evoke(? from the British navy and nation. ITie British captain was 
famous in his service for his attention to gunnery, and thoroughly 
deserved his success. He was bally wounded ; his opponent Lawrence 
fell in the combat, adjuring his officei'S, in a phrase now historic, not to 
give up the ship ; he was followed to the grave by the British officers at 
Halifax, who admired his heroic character and his knightly devotion. 
In small ship encounters the luck'was evenly balanced. The American 
sloop Hornet, on February 24, sent to the bottom the British Peacock, 
famous not for gunnery but for the tasteful decoration of her deck ; 
^he British Pelican captuted the American Argus of inferior force, in 
St George’s Channek; and the American Enterprise took the British 
Borer ,o{? the coast of Maine. 

< The effects of American depredations upon British commerce were 
painfully felt in the United Kingdom dufing* 1813. American cruisers 
of all kinds appeared in British waters, and rendered even transit to 
Irelatid unsafe. In fact, while British ships were blockading the coast 
of the United States, something approaching a blockade of the British 
Isles had been established by these audacious antagonists, ■> using the 
h'tench ports as their bases. The Admiralty* appeared to be quite 
unable to expel, the intruders; and the force of British cruisers in home 
waters was much below strategical requirements. Premiums of 13 per 
cent, were pajd for the insurance of British ships even on the Irish Sea ; 
the rate on vessels trading to America increased by 33 per cent. To be 
safe it was necessary to sail under convoy.® Lumber and cotton, articles 
for which the 'British consumer ^depended mainly upon the American 
producer, rose to enormOhs prices. In March, 1813, New Orleans cotton 
was selling at 3s. to 3^. 2^d. per pound, though it was stated in Parlia- 
ment that England had a two years’ supply of this raw material for her 
manufactures. Fortunately for her the price of wheat had fallen, while 
the retreat from Russia and the battle of Leipzig had destroyed the 
supremacy of Napoleon ; or even the British nation, for all its stubborn 
pereistence, might have flinched. 
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Battle of iMndy's Lane. 

The opening of 1814 was marked by more strenuous efforts on the 
part of Great Britain to bring her antagonist to reason ; and powerful 
reinforcements were drapatched from the Peninsular army to Canada 
and the littoral of the^hited States. * But, even now, British resources 
were ndt intelligently employed ; ani the importance of .commanding 
the Canadian lakes does not seem to have been grasped. The hetero- 
geneous American land forces were acquiring some degi’ce of discipline, 
and were becoming more forqiidable *than they had been ; and in the 
course of the yean they were Jo vindicate their ability to encounter the 
finest troops that England pojsessed-^troops who had proved their 
worth upon the hatfle-fields of Spain. •In March, at La Colle Milk near 
Lake Champlain, a considerablte American force under General lyilkinson 
was repukjed by a small British detachment ; but against thia were to be 
set two British failures, in attacks upon Oswego and Sackett’s Hjybour. 
In July the Americans assumed the offensive on the Niagara line, and 
with 4780 men entered Canada. On Jply 5 they encountered the British 
Major-General Riall at Chippewa, with a force equal to his own, and 
defeated his regulars after a sharp engjigemcnt, in which they inHicted 
upon him considerable loss. On July 25 the most hotly-contested 
action of the war was fought at Lundy’s Lane. The British numbered 
3000 ; the American force present for dxity was 2644 ; so that the odds 
were slightly in favour of the British. Both armies fought with great 
detennination and bravery ; nothing could surpass the spirit with which 
Ripley’s American brigade charged the British guns^ and captured them, 
bayonetting the gunners. But, though forced back, the Bri^fsh regulars 
rallied, three times returning to the battle ; and in the end their stub- 
bornness was rewai’ded by»the recovery of the guns. The loss on each 
side was about equal ; the British had 878 men hors de combat, and the 
Americans 853. Each side claimed the victory ; but the truth is;, that 
the action was an iAdecisive one and had no strategic result. The 
Americans, on the arrival ot’ British reinforcements, were compelled to 
retfre to the line of the* Niagara ; while the British advanced, laid siege 
to Fort Erie, which waa evswjuated by the Americans on November 5, 
and unsuccessfully attacked Buffalo. 

The general results of the campaign in this quarter were thus not 
unfavourable to the British, who at least held their own, while in the 
Far West they repulsed an afptacktupon Mackinaw. Towards the close 
of the year the Americans withdrew ^rom Upper Canada, in part, no 
doubt, because of the pressure which the British expeditions were bring- 
ing to bear on the American seaboard. In September Prevost led 
10,000 men, supported by a small flotilla on Lake Champlain, into the 
State of New York, with the object or conquering the^ territory adjacent 
to Lower Canada. He was not successful in his expedition. On Sep- 
tember 11 the Americans completely defeated his flotilla, whereupon he 
precipitately retired, not venturing without naval support to assault 
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the works which the Americans had constructed. Though he was 
bitterly censured at the time for his failure, subsequent experience at 
New Orleans suggests that his retreat was prudent. He cannot, how- 
ever, be excused for abandoning his wounded and s.ck, with a considerable 
quantity of stores. His recall followed immediately after this y?a{/co. 

On the seaboard of the United States the blockade was maintained 
with energy, and, on April 25, was extended northward, so as to include 
the New England ports, which had hitherto been left open for motives 
of policy, as feeling in<i New England w^ more thap ever hostile to 
the war. A small expeditionary force under Major-General Ross was 
despatched to the Ameijican co»st, and instructed tn strike against 
Washington and the other la^ge towns near or on the coast, with the 
object o^ diverting American attention from Canada and m£(i|cing the 
people of the United States feel the miseries of war. At the same time 
orders were issued for the conquest of so much of Maine as would give 
Nova Scotia easy communication with Canada proper. Owing to the 
great naval strength of Britain the whole coast-line of the United 
States was open to attack, for it was manifestly impossible to protect 
2000 miles of seaboard by fortidcations and ill-organised militia. The 
conquest of eastern Maine was expeditiously achieved by a combined 
expedition, which seized Eastport on July 11, and in September cleared 
the zone east of the Penobscot. Nor was any time lost in attacking 
Washington. Though the .British intentions were known to the American 
government, no serious eflFort had been made to fortify the place or to 
prepare for jts defence. Lamentable confusion and disorder reigned at 
headquai’ters ; and a mere rabble of men had been collected to meet the 
enemy, whose strength was grotesquely exaggerated. The militia of 
Pennsylvania and Maryland did not come forward with alacrity ; volun- 
teers .(jid not respond to the appeals of the President ; the few regulars 
at hand were raw recruits ; and, worst of all, there was a great want of 
money. Landing unqpposed at the head of the Patuxent, , a British 
fo]^e about 3500 strong, under General Ross, marched slowly on the 
capital, and on August 24 easily routed th?, American Jevies 7500 
strong, under General Winder, at Bladensbiirg, with a loss to the British 
of 256 men. On the 25th Ross entered Washington. It is difficult to 
approve the acts which followed, though they were afterwards justified 
as a retaliation for the destruction of Ca radian private property, and 
were within th^ strict letter of tjie laws of war, as interpreted at the 
time. The public buildimgs, including the Capitol and the President’s 
house, and one or two private houses, were burned, and a quantity of 
stores destroyed. Having done all possible damage, the British force 
withdrew. Simultaneously the town of Alexandria, opposite Washing- 
ton, was held up to ransom by an independent nawal expedition. 

The next ppint attacked was Baltimore, whither the squadron and 
the troops proceeded early in September; but the enemy had had 
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time to collect men and raise fortifications. A surprise was for this 
reason impossible; and, Greneral Ross having fallen in a skirmish, the 
attempt on the place was abandoned, chiefly because the navy was 
prevented from co-of)ei'ating by v<&sels sunk in the entrance to the 
harboir. The British land force re-embarked without molestation, and 
now proceeded south towards the littoral of the Gulf of Mexico. Here 
operations had been already undertaken by the British, ‘with Jthe object 
of supporting the Creek Inc^ans, who had rispn in 1813 at Tecumthe’^ 
instigation, massacred some, hundreds of whites at Fort Mimms, and 
threatened every American po^t and ^very home in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee. This rising was crushed by the Americans under General Andrew 
Jackson after severe fighting teirly in*1814 ; and the tribe was^ompelled 
to agree, to a disadvantageous peace in August of that year.- 

A small British* detachment had disembarked at Pensacola, which 
nominally belonged to Spain, in July, and was so active in issuing 
proclamations of an insulting nature that it absorbed all Jackson's 
attention*, when he should have kept his eyes fixed upon New Orleans, 
which was the place marked down for the next serious attack. Pensacola 
was cleared of the invaders by Jackson* in November ; but in December 
the same force which had captured Washington, now reinforced to a 
strength of about 6000 men, appeared off Lake Borgne and the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and destroyed the American gunboats on the lake. 
In New Orleans there was no great devotion to the American causfc; 
and, but for the presence of Jackson, the, city ,would probably have 
capitulated tamely enough. Jackson, however, after week^of indolence, 
displayed l^markable energy. He organised ,the defences as,we]|J as 
was possible at the last ra9ment ; proclaimed martial law, ignoring the 
Louisiana legislature; and was opportunely reinforced by levies from 
the Mississippi States. On December 23 the British arrived jwithin 
seven miles of the City, unmolested and unwatched. For some hours 
New Orleans was at their mercy; and, had they boldly attacked, the 
town must have fallen.* But the British vanguard was numerically weak ; 
and Major»General Kavie) who was in command, thougjit it wiser to lyait 
for the arrival of the bul^ of the force Ijefore delivering his attack. 
That same night Jackson, having recovered from his first surprise, took 
the offensive, attacking the British and inflicting upon them heavy loss 
in an indecisive action. Oi# the* 26th Major-General Sir E. Pakenham 
arrived and took command ; but he lyesitated before ordering an assault, 
and determined to try the effect of a regSlar artillery preparation. 
Heavy guns were dragged up, and days were wasted, during which the 
American’ forces were growing in nuipber, and their defences in strength. 
Their works consisted of three successive lines, on ^he east bank of the 
Mississippi, running Across a strip of land, a mile widej from the river to 
a swamp, so that they could no,t be turned. In front uf the southern- 
most ran a canal, of varying width and four feet deep. The rampart 
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behind this canal was excessively slippery; the ground in front of it 
was as bad ; the physical obstacles were thus of a serious nature. 

The British artillery attack on the southernmost line was a complete 
failure. The Americ6in gunnere obtained the ujipet hand and drove the 
Bntish from their guns. Nothing therefore remained but to try a'^night 
assault, in which it was reasonable to suppose that the discipline of 
regular trpops would stand them in good stead. But to deliver an 
assault with success on thq east bank it was necessary to capture a small 
advanced American work'^on the west bank 'jf the river, which enfiladed 
the front of the line of entrenchment. Jt was finally decided to attack 
simultaneously on both be nks of the stream at dawn of January 8, 1816. 
Twelve hijndred men, under Color.el Theftnton, were to cross in the 
course of the night to the west bank. But the difficulties encc’^intercd 
in moviiig this detachment across were greater than had been anticipated. 
The boats conveying it had to pass from I^ake Borgne, up a canal 
into the Mississippi ; and the jourijey occupied far more time than had 
been allowed for it, mainly by re.a.son of a fall in the level of the 
rivc]- and the strong current. The troops on the east bank waited 
till day was breaking, and then, ‘though the force on the west bank was 
not yet ready for the attack, moved forward to the assault. From their 
works the Americans saw, not without emotion, this gallant army form 
up in all the glory of Old World uniforms and advance in admirable 
order to the attack. Forthwith there burst forth from their line of 
entrenchments a storip of fire, more vehement than any that the British 
troops h^ hitherto experienced. The roll of musketry was so terrible, 
so continuous, that it dwelt in the memory of the assailants as most like to 
the unceasing roar of tropical thunder. Under- the hail of bullets, in the 
growing light, the British troops went do>vn in hundreds. The ladder- 
tearers and fascine-bearers, who were in front, were the first to fiill, but 
the assailants closed on the work splendidly and determinedly. They 
reached the edge of the ditch, where they staggered, under the- fire, and 
rect-iled. Pakenham recklessly exposed himself in the front, a gallant 
figyre, mounted on horseback, and waving his ha’’" ; but he was instantly 
shot down. At the same foment two other generals were wounded, 
whereupon the whole force retired in great confusion, leaving behind it 
2037 killed, wounded, and prisoners. The loss of the Americans was 
lonly 333. It is possible that the repulse“would have had even more 
disastrous results but for the fact, that on the west bank of the river 
Thornton had now canfed the detached American work. He was 
recalled, and the army re-embarked without molestation. It proceeded 
to Mobile, where it seized Fort Bowyer, and was preparing to attack 
Savannah when peace put an end to its operations. 

The naval actions of this closing period of the War were unimportant. 
. Tlie American frigate EsseXy 32, after harrying the British whalers in 
the southern Pacific, was attacked by the British ships Phoebe, 36, and 
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Cherub, 18, in neutral waters, on March 28, 1814, and easily captured, 
the British having a great superiority in force. In Atlantic waters the 
same fate befell the American sloop Frolic, which was captured by a 
British vessel of supenor class, the other hand the American 
Peaco^ took the British itpervier, a vessel wretchedly ^nanned, with 
a large proportion of foreigners in her crew ; and the Wasp took the 
British Reindeer, and sank the Avon. The closing engagenjents were 
the capture of the American, frigates President, by two British vessels of 
her own class; «the capture of the British sloops Cyane and Ijevant 
by the large frigate Constitution-, and the surrender of the British 
Prnffuin to the‘ Hprnet, after a shar^ action in which the Britwh ship 
failed to hit her opponent ‘once Wth her great guns. Sq^-h an en- 
counter«hows to what lengths neglect of gunnery had proceeded in the 
British navy as the rtsujt of a supremacy unchallenged for seven,years. 

Negotiations for peace ha^ been opened in 1814 ; and commissioners 
repre.senting the two Powers met ^t Ghent in August of that year. 
Each si(!e at first put forward demands which the other considered 
impossible ; and, in the end, a settlement was only reached by tacitly 
ignoring tlie very issues which had cseused the war, no doubt because 
peace with France in Europe had rendered them mattem which no 
longer were of vital moment for Great Britain, and because it was 
important for her to have her hands free in order to exercise her full 
influence in the Congress of Vienna. The treaty signed on December 24, 
1814, but not received in the United States uijtil some weeks later, 
virtually re-established the status quo, with the provisio;^ that various 
disputes which had arisen as to the exact delimitation of the frontier 
should be refen'cd to a jqint commission, and, if this commission could 
not reach a decision, to foreign arbitration. A declaration was appended, 
binding both Powers to use their best endeavours for the suppression of 
the slave-trade. * 

The peace was cei'tainly more satisfactory to the United States than to 
Gfeat-Britain, concluded as it was before the disaster at New Orleans#had 
occurred. » The United States had suffered far more than Great Brij;ain 
in the war. Their naval victories, with the exception* of the battles on 
the lakes, were of no strategic importance, and had little influence upon 
the issue. On land their forces failed to gain any decisive success, and at 
the best merely repulsed B^tish* attacks, though at New Orleans the^ 
inflicted terrible loss upon their advcjparies. Their trade was destroyed, 
their exports having fallen from iP22,571,§00 — at which figure they 
stood in 1807 — before the Non-Intercourse Act, to ^£*8, 026,000 in 1812, 
<P5,813,000 in 1813, and ^1,443,00§ in 1814. No less than 1400 war- 
ships and merchantmen, flying the American flag, with 20,961 seamen, 
were captured by the British cruisers. These losses amd the suspension 
of trade caused acute commercial and financial distress in the Union.. 
A loan of i?!, 200,000, issued % the Federal government in July, 1814, 
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failed signally, only <^^500, 000 being subscribed, and that at a discount 
of 20 per cent. In November of the same year the government failed 
to pay interest on its loans ; and in January, 1815, United States Six 
per cents, were at only 60 to 60; A financial Crisis occurred in the 
middle States, during August, 1814 ; in New England sedition grew 
more and more formidable. Delegates from the New England States 
met at Hartforti in December, 1814, and, while waiting for a British 
success at New Orleans as the signal. for revolt, showed open signs of an 
intention to secede from the Union. Even, the South, which had made 
the war, W6is lukewarm ; and Virginia failed to raise the force which the 
Presidept had a right to expect of her. i 

On the British side the wac was conducted with no great capacity, 
though, no doubt, this was due in part to the fact that attention was 
fixed ugon the continent of Europe, even after'^Napdlcon’s fall. Twice, 
at least, great advantages were thrown away by armistices, with the 
object of patching up a peace. The navy was not skilfully employed ; 
and the failure to provide for the security of the Irish Sea and the 
English Channel was iiiexcusable. The importance of obtaining and 
holding the command of the great lakes was not pei’ceived ; and, when 
the close of the war with France placed at the disposal of the govern- 
ment the pick of Wellington’s army, this force was not used to the best 
advantage. The raid on Washington exasperated America; the great 
force assembled in Canada*, during the later months of the struggle 
effected nothing. The one lesson of importance taught by the conflict 
was the powet of a weak navy to inflict enormous damage upon a com- 
mercial State. Sixteen British warships, and 1607 British merchantmen 
were taken by the Americans, while the loss <of our flourishing trade 
with America was in itself a disaster, only matched by the heritage of 
bitterness which the war bequeathed. 




CHAPTER XL*. 


THte GROWTH OJ THE ,NATION. 

*(1816-^8M) 

The bonfires, the betl-ringing, and the cannonading which welcomed 
the joyful news of the Peace “of Ghent marked the dawn of a new and 
glorious ^ra in the history of the Uhited States. For two-and-twenty 
years past, the issues which divided parties, tormented Presidents and 
Congresses, and affected the whole course of events in America, 
sprang directly from the long wars abroad. From 1793 to 1815 the 
questions which occupied the public mind were neutral rights, Orders 
in Council, French Decrees, the Rule of 1756, impressment, search, 
embargoes, non-intercourse, non-importation, the conduct of Great 
Britain, the insolence of the French Directly, the X Y Z affair, the 
war with Great Britain, the triumphs, the* ambition, the treachery of 
Napoleon. , With the return of peace these issues disappear^. Napoleon 
was at Elba ; the old rulers were back on' their old thrones ; • old 
conditions in great measure H:eturned ; and the United States, free to 
tjLirn its attention to its own domestic affaii-s, entered at once on a career 
of rapid development. 

The questions which for. twenty years to come occupied the thoughts 
of J,he people, broke up the old parties and prodficed new ones, and rose 
in timFto be great national issues, were purely domestic in origin. The 
state of the currency f the use of the* public lands t the building of 
roads, canals, and turnpikes at the expense or with the aid of the 
Federal government ; the protection of manufactures ; the treatment of 
the Indians ; the authority of Congress to charter a national bank ; th% 
extension of slavery to the teiTitor^ beyond the Mississippi ; the authority 
of the Federal CouiIb ; the right of a*State to^nuUify an* Act of Congress 
— these and many other issues of a similar nature now became the 
questions, of the day. Just as divereity of opinion regarding the 
financial and the foreign policy o^ the government in the days of 
Washington and Adams parted the people into^ Federalists and 
Republicans, so divereity of opinion on these new issues destroyed old 
party lines and I’eplaced Federalists and Republicans* by Whigs and * 
Democrats. 
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The transition was, of course, gradual. First, the Federalists 
disappeared as a national party, and after 1816 never again nominated 
a candidate for the presidency. Then came “the Era of Good Feeling” 
as it was called, an era which openec:^ with the inauguration of Monroe in 
1817, and wa;j in reality the transition period between the old and the 
new. UTie old issues were dead ; the new were still sectional and had not 
risen to national importance ; and during this period there was but one 
national party. So completely were the Republicans under control that 
in 1820 but one candidate, Monroe, was mmina.ted for the presidency, 
and to him was given the electoral vote of every State in the Union. 

Such complete harmony was *bf short duration, and on the day 
Monroe v^'is a second time inaugtfrated (March 5, i821) the “Era of 
Good Feeling” ended; the once omnipotent Republican party began 
to fall to pieces ; rival and sectional leaders stfvggled for nnistery ; and 
in the election of 1824, Adams, Clay, Jackson, and Crawford, each a 
staunch Republican and each representing a section of the Union, were 
candidates for the presidency. No one of them received a majority of 
the electoral votes; and for the second time the duty of electing a 
president fell upon the House of Representatives. Adams was chosen ; 
Clay became his Secretary of State ; and from the union of the friends 
of these two leaders sprang, ten years later, the Whig party. The 
supportei’s of Jackson and Crawford, driven into opposition by the 
defeat of their leader’s, formed in time the nucleus of the Democratic 
party. , 

To ijiake It clear how these things came to pass, the story of the rise 
of tjie jiew issues and of the economic development from which they 
sprang must be told with some fulness of detail. A (juarter of a 
century had now passed since the old Confederation fell to pieces and 
the States came under “ the New Roof,” as the Constitution was fondly 
called. In the course of the.se five-and-twenty years the material 
progress of the cc’.mtry was astonishing. The population had risen 
from a little less than four millions in 1790 to a little less tha.i eight 
millions in 1816 The States had increased in number from thirteen 
to eighteen; and the airea of the country had expanded from the 
Mississippi river to the Rocky Mountains and the shore of the 
Pacific Ocean. 

'Phe enormous trade enjoyed during the long war in Europe brought 
prosperity to New England and +he commercial States. The demand 
in the West Indies for American lumber, grain, flour, and food products, 
brought wealth to the farming sections of the Middle States. The rise 
of cotton-planting in the South ga^e to that region a staple crop which, 
for a century to come, overshadowed every other form of industry, and 
powerfully affected the economic and political hfstory of the couirtry. 
Before the adoption of the Constitution, cotton, as a staple, had never 
been cultivated in the United States. But the repeated destruction of 
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the iudigo plant in the South by insects led to the attempt to supplant 
indigo by cotton. The venture was successful ; but the cost of cleaning 
the fibre of seeds by hand made it impossible to sell at a profit. At this 
juncture Eli Whitne^ invented the, gin; and from that moment the 
prosperity of a new branch of industry was assured. In 1792, before the 
gin was invented, 192,000 lbs. of hand-cleaned cotton was exported. 
In 1795, after the invention of the machine, 6,000,000 Ib^ found a 
foreign market. Year after, year the acreage and the crop increased 
with astonishing rapidity, till, in 1894, one hurfdred years after Whitney 
received his patent, cotton ai 9 iounti«g to nearly 7,000,000 hales of 
500 lbs. each Was^grown in the planting States. » 

As the countiy grew in health and {fopulation, great improvements 
were mfjde in the means of inter-State communication. The large rivers 
were bridged ; thousanrJS of miles of turnpike were constructe<l ; and 
the great cities of the country were brought nearer together. When 
Washington was inaugurated at New, York, the traveller spent two days 
in going from Philadelphia to New York and a week on the jouniey from 
New York to Boston. In 1815 such trips could easily be made in half 
the time. In 1807 Robert Fulton plactd on the Hudson river the first 
practical steamboat the world ever saw. In 1815 steamboats were 
plying up and down the Hudson, the Delaware, the Ohio, the Mississippi, 
and on many of the bays along the Atlantic coast. In 1780 there were 
no banks in America; in 1791 only four were in existence; in 1815 they 
were to be found in every State. In thetEastt^-n and IV^iddle States 
manufactures had sprung up ; and new means of earning a livelihood 
had been opened to tens of thousands of people. Whatever t(jfided to 
abridge distance, facilitate .coyimunication, spread information, unite the 
country, had been so developed that the United States which fought the 
second war with Great Britain formed a nation very unlike the tiiirteen 
little republics that fought fhc War of Independence. 

At the close of the second war the issue which pressed most urgently 
for si^t’iscmcnt was th4 state of the cmrency. Under the Articles of 
Confederation apd befdte t|;ie adoption of the Constiti^ion, the currency 
of the country was made up of very heterogeneous elements — ^foreign 
coins which had come in through the channels of tra^e, or had been 
introduced by the troops sent over by France during the War o^ 
Independence; thirteen kinds of* paper money or bills of credit issued 
by the thirteen States; some small change coined by a fhw of the States; 
and tickets of small denominations issued to meet a serious public need 
by churches, town treasurers, stage companies, ferry companies, and 
merchants. Under the Constitution the States were deprived of the 
power to coin money, or to issue bills* of credit, or. to make anything 
else than gold and silver legal tenders for debt. The duty of furnishing 
a uniform circulating medium now rested solely on C&ngress, and was* 
performed in three ways — by authorising the Bank of the United States, 
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which was chartered in 1791, to issue notes not exceeding in amount 
$10,000,000 ; by establishing a mint and coining American money ; and 
by making certain foreign gold and silver coins legal tender at specified 
rates for a short time. But the Bank put out no notes of small denomi- 
nations ; the -annual coinage at the Mint fell very short of the needs 
of the country ; and, had it not been for the rise of State banks and 
the action, of corporations and individuals, the people would have been 
almost without money suitable for the transactions of the market and 
the shop. »- 

The State banks, which increased from four in 1790 to eighty -eight 
in 181 i, issued notes in denominations of one and two ioxlars; merchants, 
unincorporated associations, steamboat companies, ferry companies, 
private bankers, issued change bills, tickets, due bills, and promissory 
notes drawn for fractions of a dollar to serve ac small change ; and the 
money of the people thus became a paper medium which did not bear 
the stamp, and was not under the control, of the Federal government. 
In 1811 the charter of the Bank of the United States expired; and a 
re-charter was refused by Congress. Pai*tly because of the struggle to 
secure its business and the government deposits, partly because of the 
lapse about the same time of the charters of scores of State banks, and 
partly because the westward movement of population had opened great 
areas of country in which no financial institutions were to be found, a 
niania for banks swept over the country. In three years the number 
rose from 88 to 208 ; and, r.s each put out notes, the circulating medium 
of the counit/y became a paper currency which could not possibly be 
redeemed in specie. 

Such was the condition of the currency^ when, in the summer of 1814, 
a British army landed on the shore of Chesapeake Bay, marched to the 
city o? Washington and burned the Capitol, the President’s house, and 
the public buildings. That Baltimore would be next attacked was so 
certain that the banks in that citv sent their gold and silver' into the 
coilntry, where it was buried ; and, of necessity, specie payment on their 
notes was stopped. When news of this reached Philadelphia, the 
depositors rushed to the banks to demand specie and forced the banks 
of that city to suspend payment. The banks of other cities quickly 
^followed their example ; and in a few weeks not a bank in any seaboard 
State outside of New England was redeeming its notes in coin. Nothing 
in the nature of a uniform circulating medium passing at its face-value 
all over the country now existed; and business of eveiy kind was 
paralysed. Specie small change having disappeared, resort was again had 
to small paper bills issued by merclfants, tradesmen, manufacturers, stage- 
coach companies, even by towns and villages. Thus the city of New York 
issued $190,000 in one, two, and six cent notes, which were bought with 
bank-notes by the citizens and were receivable in payment of taxes by 
the city. The banks at New York and Philadelphia printed notes in 
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denominations of 6^, 12^, 26, and 60 cents; and the New York and 
New Jersey Steamboat and Ferry Companies did likewise. 

Wlien peace was proclaimed in 1815, It was supposed that specie 
pa)nnents would speedii^ Be resumed. *But 1816 passed and 1816 came 
without* a bank showing any signs of resumption. Then 'Congress, in 
desperation, determined to exercise its powers to regulate the currency, 
chartered the second Bank of the United States as a regulator, and 
fixed a day in February, 181 7, .on and after which nothing but specie, or 
bank -paper convertible on demand into specie, 'should be received for 
duties, taxes, and debts due t<j the United States. These measures 
forced the State banks to resume. Sjtecie again went into circulfition, 
and, with the notes of the hew Baiik of the United States^ formed 
'a circulat^g medium which passed at its face-value in every State of the 
Union. 

Congress next turned its attention to manufactures, for the protection 
of which urgent appeals had come from, many States. The extraordinary 
development of commerce which followed the opening of the war in 
Europe had done much to retard the gro\vth of manufactures. TTie 
demands for ships and cargoes to put inib them, the ready markets for 
fish, lumber, flour, grain, cotton, and food products of every sort, had 
gi-eatly stimulated the shipping and agricultural interests of the Eastern 
and Middle States and of Kentucky. The demand for cotton had 
already made it the staple of the Southern* States ; and, under the 
stimulus thus afforded by the long wiu* abroad, capital, enterprise, and 
business energy had been drawn into commerce and agricuiture j-ather 
than into manufacturing. So far had this gone that when, in 11^6, Jt 
was proposed in Congress to, cut off all intercourse with Great Britain, 
it was clearly shown that the people of the United States were so 
dependent on Great Britain for manufactures of prime necessity ^hat 
such a measure would be ruinous. China, glass, pottery, hardware, 
cutlery, edged tools, blankets, woollen cloths, linon, cotton prints, and 
a hurlJir'^rLiOther articles* of daily use came from Great Britain in such 
quantity tha^ the value of each year’s imports amounted Jo $35,000,000, 
and the duties paid on them to $5,500,000, or^ nearly one-heJf the entire 
receipts of the Treasury from customs. 

In spite of these facts measure.^ of retaliation soon became imperative; 
and when the Orders in Council and the Berlin Decree placed American 
ships and commerce under ban, the “ Ipng embargo ” waa laid ; and in 
December, 1807, all trade with Europe and her Sependencies was cut off. 
From that moment the encouragement of home manufactures became 
the duty of every patriotic American. The Embargo Act was not 
eight days old when the men of Baltimore* organised thn Union Manufac- 
turing Company of Maryland. The Philadelphia Premium Society 
offered prizes for the best speciipens of broad-cloth, fahcy cloths foi 
vests, raven duck, and thread in imitation of that made at Dundee. The 
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men of Richmond determined to set up a cotton-mill. At Petersburg 
a Manufacturing Society was organised ; and the cavalry troop of that 
town voted to appear on the Fourth of July clad in white doth of 
Virginia make. The Culpepper Society for ^the Encouragement of 
Domestic Manufactures offered prizes for the best pieces of hoine-made 
linen, cotton cloth, *md woollen cloth. In the great cities the people 
formed , associations, and pledged themselves to wear no garments of 
which the raw materials were not grown^ ^d the fabrics were not made 
in the United States. ' . 

Erom the people the enthusiasm spread to the legislatures of the 
Stat6.i. In 1808 the Rennsylvaiiia House of Representatives asked its 
membem to wear none but AmeRcan-made cloths. In Kentucky a like 
resolution' passed the legislature. In Virginia the legislature fixed 
December 1, 1809, as the date on which ifs members should appear 
dressed in American-made clothes ; and the example of these States was 
followed in Ohio, North Carolina, and Vermont. New Hampshire took 
off all taxes on cotton and woollen mills if their capital was between 
$4000 and $20,000. Pennsylvania laid a tax on dogs, and ordered the 
money to be used for the purchase of merino rams. 

Thus stimulated, mills, factories, workshops, foundries, rope-walks, 
sprang up with sm’prising rapidity. From 1809 to 1812 the statute- 
books of the States exhibit unmistakeable signs of the progress of the 
‘industrial revolution. In New York 32 charters were granted to 
manufacturing companies^ in 1810 and 1812. The policy of protecting 
these yising- industries by duties on imports was brought before Congress 
in lfi|p9 by Kentucky, which had then become the great ffemp-growing 
and hemp-manufactxiring State in the^Upion. To ensure a Wis of 
knowledge for intelligent action. Congress ordered that in the Census of 
1810 the enumerators should gather statistics of manufactures. From 
the information thus collected it appeared ‘that goods valued at 
$198,000,000 were manufactured annually in the United States. 

<- The Non-Importation Act, the Non-Intercourse Act, ar-^ trie war 
afforded protection of the strongest kind, diverted capital from ships 
and commerce to manufis^tures, and had brought them to a prosperous 
condition when peace opened the ports to foreign trade and competition, 
and threatened them with ruin. The manufacturers of Great Britain, 
well knowing the needs of the AincricaL markets, made haste to send 
over their goods, which, in the efirly summer of 1816, began to arrive in 
fleets of merchant vessels, in such quantities as had never before been 
knowTi. Coming over consigned to nobody, the goods were hurried by 
the super-cargoes and captains ip charge of them to the auction block, 
where, to the surprise of the' owners, high prices were obtained by the 
sharp competition of eager buyers. A cargo 'of earthenware costing 
£1100 sold in Philadelphia for $1^,000 — an advance of about 120 
per cent. A cargo of sdt and earthenware from Liverpool fetched $16 
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per pound sterling at New York. In one week the auction sales of 
British goods exceeded $460,000. During the same week the custom- 
house receipts from British goods at New York, Boston, and Philadelphia 
rose to $1,300,000. During April, May, and Jime, 1815, the duties 
paid at the New York custom-house on goods, wares, and •merchandise 
brought from England amounted to $3,960,000. 

When the news of the great profits and quick sal^ at^ auction 
reached Great Britain, whole fl^ts of vessels wer§ loaded and despatched 
to America. On pne day in, November, 1815,* twenty square-rigged 
ships came up the harbour of Nejv York. On another day fifteen ships 
and eight brigs arrived ; and what weift on at New York was repeated 
at every seaport along the Atlantic coast. ' The gainers by this,unusual 
‘trade weije the British manufacturers, the British ship-owners, the 
auctioneers, and the Eedei'al and State treasuries. The sufferers. were 
the American importers, manufacturers, and wholesale merchants, who 
without delay appealed to Congress for protection. 

The manufacturers of cotton cloth, in their memorial, assured 
Congress that unless all cotton fabrics made at places beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope were absolutely shut out and heavy duties laid on those 
brought from other lands, an industry which gave employment to 
millions of capital and thousands of hands would go down in ruin. The 
woollen manufacturers of Connecticut, New Jei’sey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware declared that, unless protected by A heavy ad valorem duty' 
on woollen goods, investments representing $12,00p,000 an<^ a yearly 
production of $19,000,000 would be lost to the country. • , 

The appdal was made at an opportune time, for the House yi t^e 
last session of Congress had, called on the Secretary of the Treasury to 
produce a plan for the revision of the tariff’; and the Secretary, in his 
repbrt, had made a strong appeal for the.protection of home manufactures. 
He reminded the Hous'fe that the United States had always regarded the 
establi.shmQnt of home industries as an object of«its policy; that the 
first I'^iriffLAct under the Constitution had been expressly connected 
with the polity of protecfAngpianufacture.^; that in 179(J Hamilton had 
reported on the su*bject ; and that in 1810 a cgnsus of manufactures had 
been taken with a view to their protection. He declared j;hat, mindful 
of all these things, he had, in framing the proposed new tariff, been 
careful so to adjust the dutiife as ‘to encourage such manufactures as 
then existed. These, he said, could b^ arranged in three classes, com- 
prising (1) those which had been long established and could fully supply 
the home market ; (2) those which had been recently set up and could 
but partially supply the market ; (3) those which were just being intro- 
duced and for which the country, to some ’extent, was still dependent on 
foreign sources of supply. To protect the first class he would impose 
prohibitory duties, for the second, a protection tariff, and' for the fhird 
a tariff for revenue. 
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The House sent the Secretai 7 ’s report to the appropriate committee, 
and soon had before it a Bill in accordance with his suggestions. The 
debate which followed made it clear that the majority of the House was 
in favour of protection, but that the greatest dfversity of opinion existed 
as to the amount necessary. Some members adopted an attitude friendly 
to manufactures as they then existed, but opposed to any policy aiming 
at the production of manufactures. Others held that protection should 
be limited to such articles of manufacture as were of absolute necessity 
in time of war, and of the first importance in tiffie of peace. Others 
again favoured protection as a’’natioi4al policy designed to produce the 
industrial independence of the United States ; ^hile a fourth class 
objectoii to protection in any form. The result was the passage of m 
Act (1816) which established prohibitive duties on cotton and woollen 
cloths and foreign articles of which a full supply could be made at home, 
put a duty of 20 per cent, on articles pf which a full supply could not 
be manufactured at home, and laid a tariff for revenue on a long list of 
articles consumed in large quantities but almost entirely made abroad. 
To establish protection as a permanent policy was not the purpose of 
the Act. It was provided, therefore, that after three years the duty on 
cotton and woollen goods should fall to 20 per cent. 

The economic conditions which contributed so powerfully to the 
building up of manufactures were also instrumental in producing political 
changes of great importance. They brought about a period of business 
depressieja and hai>d times, threw tens of thousands of persons out of 
employmttit, turned the thoughts of men to the West where land was 
cheap and taxes nominal, and started a wave of migration from the 
seaboard to the Mississippi Valley. MTien peace was made with Great 
Britain in 1783, and the United States was recognised as an independent 
nation, three-fourths of the cotintry were not inhabited by white men. 
West of the mountains, in the Mississippi Valley and on the shores of 
the great lakes, thefe were, indeed, a few outlying settlemefits ; but the 
fnass of the people lived on the Atlantic slope, across which from the 
earliest coloniftl times they bod been slowly nlbving westw’iird. Had the 
western frontier been defined in 1783, it would have skirted the coast of 
Maine, crossed central New Hampshire and northern Vermont, passed 
round Lake Champlain to the Mohawk Valley, gone down the Hudson 
Valley and over New Jersey and" the* mountains of Pennsylvania to 
Pittsburg, add, following the Alleghany Mountains to central Georgia, 
would have crossed that State to the sea. W^est of this line were^ a few 
outlying settlements in Kentucky and Pennessee, and at K®®^®*^kia and 
Vincennes and Detroit, still stimggling outposts of civilisation in the 

heart of the Indian coimtry. . 

The area of this inhabited belt was, in round numbers, 240,000 square 
miles; and on it dwelt, about the year 1783, a population of men, 
women, and children, black and white, slave and free, of less than 
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3,500,000. Yet sparse as the population was, a rage for migration had 
infected it. Commerce was almost gone; trade was dull; times were 
bad ; many of the States owned western^ lands which they were trying to 
sell ; and thousands of families, disposiyg of what little they had, gladly 
bade far^ell to the East and hurried westward to seek Yiew homes 
in the wilderness. Every small farmer whose barren acres .were covered 
•with mortgages or whose debts pressed heavily upon him, everji young 
man whose roving spirit or lov^ of adventure gave him no peace, was 
eager to quit his old home in •the East and begin life anew in central 
New York, or in the yet more favoured rfegion on the beinks of the Ohio. 
Such was the rush 'tq^ the Ohio coimtry*that, eve#y spring and sunfmer, 
hundreds of arks heavy with cattle and household goods went down that 
river from Pittsburg. One observer at Fort Pitt wrote home that during 
six weeks he saw fifty ^at-ljdats set off for the new settlements. Another 
at Fort Finney saw thirty-four .boats float by in as many days. The 
adjutant at Fort Harmer had taken pains to count the boats which 
went by between October, 1786, and May, 1787, and declared that they 
numbered 177 and carried 2700 souls. Another authority estimated 
that no less than 10,000 emigrants p&ssed Marietta during 1788. 
When the first census of the population was taken in 1790, 73,000 
persons were living in Kentucky. 

In general, this movement consisted of three great streams pouring^ 
out of the three centres of population, the Ea.s<em, the Middle, and the 
Southern States. One stream, made up of Nwr Englanders, jjushed up 
the Mohawk Valley into central New York. A second, crossing Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, went down the Ohio and settled in Kentucky ayd on 
the government lands at Marietta and Cincinnati. Further south, a 
third stream from Virginia and North Carolina crossed the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and settled about the headwaters of the Tennessee. While 
emigration along these lines wys at its height, a series of events occurred 
which powerfully affected it. The appearance of* the little bands of 
settlers ‘‘iiov-bh of the Ohio in 1788 was followed in 1789 by an Indian 
rising, which Aimed at the# exgulsion of alk settlers nortly of that river* 
From 1789 till 1794, when Anthony Wayne lyoke the Indian power in 
the gi’eat battle at the rapids of the Maumee river, and |^ve peace to 
the frontier, little inelucement existed to lure settlers into the North-west 
Territory. The second stream^ th*efore, went into Kentucky, which 
became a State in 1791 ; and the third stream into Tetftiessee, which 
entered the Union in 1796, when the North-west Temtory was still 
scarce better than a wilderness. 

The trading and commercial States, from which the first stream was 
moving out, had meantime begun to prosper greatly. The severe 
depression which followed the peace of 1783 passed rapidly away under 
the Constitution. The funding of .the National Debt, the establishment 
of the National Bank, and the financial policy of the government in 
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general restored confidence and credit. The war between France and 
Great Britain, which began in 1793, was followed by the return of good ' 
times in the commercial States. The deman^ for ships and sailors, 
lumber, fish, and breadstuff’s, caused by the opening of the ports in the 
French West Indies, gave employment to hundreds of thousands of 
people and checked the rush of emigrants westward. But in the southern 
States the movement still continued ; and when the century closed nearly' 
400,000 persons were lining west of the Alleghany Mountains. ■ 

The early years of the nineteenth fientury sent another wave of 
population over the mountains, ' The jfeace in Europe from 1801 to 1803 
brought back dull timeS on the seaboard The tKide' with Europe and 
the WeSt Indies fell olf. The demand for American lumber, fish, and , 
farm produce declined. The government was selling its land *bn credit ; 
and So many emigrants went west that, in 1803, Ohio was admitted into 
the Union as a State, Then came the 'renewal of war in Europe, the 
opening of a greater trade thiSn ever, and four years of wonderful 
prosperity. But the “ long embargo ” from 1807 to 1809 ruined trade 
and commerce ; and though the rise of manufactures gave some relief to 
the unemployed, times again became hard. Men again sought the West ; 
and, when the census was taken in 1810, more than one-seventh of the 
population dwelt in the States and Territories west of the Alleghany 
.Mountains. 

The commercial restrictions of 1810-12 and the second war with 
Great Bri^iain swellftl thelstream of emigrants, which after 1815 became 
enormous. ' There was then no longer any great demand for American 
ships ‘and sailors, or for the produce of American farms. Great Britain 
closed her West Indian ports to American ^ips, and flooded the markets 
of the United States with British manufactures. Business of every sort 
was 'fuined ; the currency was in disorder ; the fpw manufactures which 
had grown up since embargo days were seriously threatened j the ocean 
carrying-trade was passing into the hands of foreigners ; and the oc'jntry 
entered on a period of four years of the hardest times ever experienced. 

' A wild rush for the West" now began;" ana from 1816 to 1820 the 
great western highways '\vere choked with emigrants. By 1817 this 
emigration was at its height; and in the spring of that year families 
set out for the West from almost every ,city and town on the seaboard. 
The few that went from any one town might not be missed, but gathered 
on the great highways to the West they made an endless procession of 
waggons and travellers. On one of the western highways in New York 
260 emigrant waggons passed a tavern in nine days, besides hundreds of 
persons on foot or on horseback. A gatekeeper on a Pennsylvania 
turnpike reported 2001 families as having passed between March and 
December, 1^17, all bound West. At Easton, Pennsylvania, a town 
on the route from the Eastern States to Pittsburg, 511 waggons and 
3900 persons were counted going West during one month, A traveller, 
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while on his way from Nashville in Tennessee to Savannah in Greorgia, 
found the roads thronged with “ movers ” on their way to the cotton 
lands of Alabama. 

Once on the frontilr, the “movc^,” the “new-comer,” the emigrant 
would ?ake up a quarter section (160 acres) of government land on 
credit, cut down a few saplings, make a “half-faced canip,” and begin 
a clearing. The “half-faced camp” was a shed, three sides, of which^ 
were made of tree-trunks, the>f||prth being lefttopen. The roof was of 
bark laid on saplings. Pere the settler would live till he had cut down 
enough trees to buijd a log cabin, which, in the course of time, would 
give way to a coihfqftable twp-storeyeS house. * The clearing wa* made 
by grubbing up the bushes and cutting 'down the trees under a foot 
in diamefer, and “gijjdlin^” the large ones by cutting rings aVound them 
deep enough to stop the »sap and prevent the growth of leaves. .If the 
settler were indolent, the girrjled trees stood till they fell ; if he were 
industrious, he cut them down as soon as he could. In the soil thus 
opened to the sun and rain he planted his crops. 

Fed by this never-ending stream of emigrants, the West was trans- 
formed. Towns and villages sprang up with amazing rapidity ; trade 
increased; and every affluent of the Mississippi became a highway of 
commerce dotted with “broad-horns,” arks, flat-boats, rafts, and steam- 
boats. In the East this movement of population was not visible to the 
eye ; but, when the fourth census was taken’ in 1820, it was distinctly 
visible in the returns. Between 1810 and 1820 the populatjjon of New 
York City increased by less than 3600 souls. Philadelphia added no 
more than 12,000 to her numbers ; Baltimore only 17,000 ; and ,Bo|ton 
only 11,000. During the'dewde 1810-20 the population of Charleston 
increased by 80. In the State of Delaware the increase was 76 : in the 
previous decade it had been 8000. In the New England States, <iuring 
twenty years, populalion had increased but 3,5 per cent. ; in the Middle 
Statfs of* New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvsenia but 92 per cent.; 
while ih‘'the western States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee «the 
increase was 321 per c^nt.* 

The first result of this great exodus wag the formation of five new 
States in the West, and the admission into the Union, w\j;hin four years, 
of Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Mississippi, and Missouri. Louisiana hac^ 
been admitted in 1812; and\hes^, with Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
made nine States in the Mississippi ■•Valley, |ind raised the number of 
States in the Union to twenty-four. The West now sent to Congress 
eighteen Senators and twenty-eight members of the House, and at the 
next presidential election in 1820 \?ould be entitled to cast forty-six 
electoral votes. The, West, in short, "had attained? its majority, and 
henceforth would have much influence in deciding the conduct of 
national affairs. • 

A second result of this “building of the West” was the establishment 
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there of State constitutions of an extreme democratic t)rpe. Property 
qualifications for the franchise, so prevalent in the East, were not 
required; and manhood suffrage was introduced. The power of the 
governor was increased; the power of the legislature was curtailed. 
Some of the new States abolished life-term offices; some prohibited 
imprisonment for debt ; others provided that the estates of suicides 
should be divided among the heirs, as in cases of natural death ; others 
made truth a good defence in suits for Jibel ; others made population 
the basis of representation. In all these nrw States the rights of man as 
man were recognised ; and the old distinctions in tl^e East arising from 
the ownership of property were gciherally disregardecj^ 

A thifd result of the rapiid g;owth of the West was the rise into 
national importance of the question of internal irfiprovements* made at 
Federal expense. The West was now a great country by itself. Along 
the banks of its magnificent rivers and l^he shores of the Great Lakes 
dwelt more than a million of hardy, enterprising, and progressive people. 
Down these rivers — the Ohio, the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the 
Missouri, the Mississippi — were floated, on raft and flat-boat to New 
Orleans, pork and lumber, flour,' grain, hemp, furs from the North-West, 
lead from Missouri, cotton, sugar, tobacco, and provisions of every sort. 
Before the days of steam, navigation up the rapid and winding Mississippi 
from New Orleans was all but impossible. Idle flat-boats, barges, rafts, 
and “ broad-homs” were therefore sold for cash with their contents; and 
the money was broqght back to Pittsburg or Wheeling, there to be 
expended in the purchase of the manufactures of Europe or^the eastern 
St(i^.es.^_ But now a score of steamboats, laden with the manufactures of 
the Old World obtained at New Orleans,, ascended the Mississippi and^ 
the Ohio to St Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, and Pittsburg. Com-j. 
mercielly the West was no longer dependent on the eastern seaboard , 
States ; and the western trade of New York„ Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
was seriously threatened. If this great trade was to be mUintaiped, 
chtap communication must be had between the Aboard and-th6 'West. \ 
With this object^ appeals were,made to Coijgreiis for ajd; ind in 1817 
a fund, consisting of the 600,000 to be paid by the National Bank as 
a bonus for itsjcharter, and the dividends to be paid on the $7,000,000 
of its stock owned by the United States, was set apart for the building 
of good roads and canals and the impVoveh'ient of river navigation, and 
was to be distributed annually among the States on the basis of repre- 
sentation in Congress. iSut Madison, in the last hours of his term of 
office, vetoed the bill on constitutional grounds; and the attenjpt to pass 
it over the presidential veto failed.^ 

The work of opening cheap communication^ with the West was, 
however, merely delayed, not prevented. New’ York at once began the 
digging of the‘ Erie Canal, and finished it in 1825, thus joining the 
waters of Lake Erie with those of the Hudson river. Pennsylvania 
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appropriated $500,000 for the construction of roads and bridges; and 
Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina appointed committees to prepare 
plans. The question of congressional aid to such undertakings became 
a national one ; and from 1817 to ^1832 no session of Congress was 
allowed* to pass without the agitation of the question m some form 
or other. 

A fourth result of the “ building of the West ” was a stn^jggle with, 
slavery. WTiile the colonies imder the British Crown, slavery and 
the slave-trade existed^ in esich one of them. *But in those where no 
great staple such a§ rice or tobacco wTis grown, where, for climatic and 
economic reasons*, sl|ivery was not a prt)fitable farm of labour, and where 
the demand for skilled and unskilled labourers was fully supplied by 
“redemptioners” an^ “bondservants,” the moral aspects of slave-holding 
aroused strong feeling ; »hd repeated attempts were made to cut »ff the 
slave-trade and stop the source of supply. Every law enacted for the 
purpose, Imwever, was disallowed by the King in Council; and slavery as 
an institution was forced on the colonies by the mother-country. TTie 
feeling against it, however, suffered no abatement; and, when the 
Revolution came and the colonies became independent States, the old 
attacks were vigorously renewed. Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut enacted gradual abolition laws. Vermont was never a 
slave-holding State. New Hampshire and Massachusetts became fr^e 
soil by the interpretation of their constitutiohs ; and when, in 1787, the 
Continental Congress framed the Ordinanse of tGovernmijnt for the 
territory of ^the United States north-west of the Ohio rivet, slavery was 
excluded, and a magnificent domain was added to the Free-Scjl area. 
In time. New York and Nhw Jlersey adopted gradual abolition laws, emd 
by so doing made the southern boundary of Pennsylvania (the Mason 
and Dixie line) and the Ohio river the dividing line between the Free 
and the Slave States. The Republic, in fine, was almost equally divided 
into, slavt?-soil and free-soil ; and, as new States entered the Union, they 
were adnu'kted alternately slave and free. By 1819, twenty-two werd in 
the Union ; *and pf thesi, eleven were slaye-holding and»eleven free. As 
each had two members of the Senate, that b^dy then consisted of forty- 
four members ; and the two great sections of the country were equally 
represented. In 1819, however, the legislature of Missouri besought, 
Congress to cut off a piece of the Territory, authorise the people dwelling 
on it to form a State to be called Misjwuri, anjJ admit it ‘into the Union. 
The proposed State lay wholly west of the Mississippi river, and was 
part of the Louisiana Purchase, the soil of which had as yet been made 
neither slave nor free. Should the people of Missouri be left to do as 
they pleased, it was well known that they would fdrm a Slave State. 
TTie Free-Soil members of Congress determined, therefq^e, that slavery 
should be prohibited in Missouri; members from the slave-holding States 
were equally determined that it should not be* prohibited. The question 
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therefore came to be, whether slavery should be extended to the Louisiana 
Purchase, or not. During the session of Congress (1819) the struggle 
went on fiercely, till each side yielded something, and the famous 
Missouri Compromise was effected (,1820). Missotlri, it was then agreed, 
should be admitted as a slave-holding State. But in all the territory 
west of the Mississippi river bought from France and known as the 
.Louisianat Purchase, and lying north of the parallel 36° 30' (except in 
the State of Missouri), slavery was prohibited for ever. Maine, mean- 
time, had applied for admission as a Free«'State. This was granted as 
part of the compromise. This made up the number of States in the 
Union to twenty-four, of which twelve were slave-holding and twelve 
free ; anddhe balance in the Senate was thus preserved. 

When Louisiana Territory, thus parted into slave-soil and dree, was 
acquired from France in 1803, no boundaries* of any sort were fixed. 
The United States took up the position .that, when I.a Salle, following 
up the discovery of the Mississippi by Marquette and Joliet, floated 
down the great river to its mouth and, standing on the shore of the gulf, 
named the country Louisiana and claimed it for France, he applied that 
name to the drainage basin of the Mississippi ; that when a year later he 
landed his band of settlers on the Texan coast and built Fort St Louis 
of Texas, he extended the authority of France half way to the nearest 
Spanish settlement, or to the Rio Grande; that later settlements at 
Biloxi and Mobile earned the authority of France east of the Mississippi 
as far at least as the Perdido river ; and that, therefore, the Louisiana 
Purchase inchided much of West Florida, and all the country west of 
thewMicsissippi to the Rocky Mountains and the Rio Grande. Spain, 
on the other hand, denied that West Florida •and Texas were included in 
the purchase. Diu-ing twelve years no progress towards a settlement was 
made." On the overthrow of Napoleon, the return of Ferdinand VII 
to the throne of Spain, and the end of the war with Great Britain, 
negotiations were renewed; and, after four years of diplomatic bick^ing, 
a treaty was signed in 1819. The United States abandoned clmm to 
Texas, agreed tc pay the claims of her citizei’i's against Spain to the 
amount of $4,600,000, and; received the two Floridas, East and West. 
Spain, on her part, accepted as a boundary for her Mexican possessions 
a line which started from the Gulf of 'Mexico west of the Mississippi 
and passed northward and westward across the country to the shores 
of the Pacific. t* 

While these negotiations with Spain were dragging on, difficulties 
of a serious nature had arisen between Great Britain and the United 
States. When the British Peace Commission at Ghent presented, in 
1814, the list of topics for discussion, they surprised the Americans by 
stating that the liberty, so long enjoyed by American citizens, of fishing 
within British waters and drying and Curing their catch on British soil 
was^to be withdrawn. As defined in the third article of the Treaty of 
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Paris, the people of the United States were to continue to enjoy, 
unmolested, the right to fish on the Grand Banks and on all the other 
banks of Newfoundland,, in the Gulf of St Lawrence, and at all places in 
the sea where the inl^abitants of bojth countries used to fish in colonial 
times. American fishermen might also take fish of evefy sort on such 
portions of the coast of Newfoundland as were free toJBritish subjects, 
and on all other coasts and in all other harbours, bays, and ciyeks of Hjp 
Majesty’s dominions in Amed^a. But the only places where fish could 
be dried and cuVed were th® unsettled shores of the harbours, bays, and 
creeks of Nova Scotia, the Magdalen Islands, and Labrador, 

From the signing of th§ treaty ?o the addption of the Constitution 
the fishing industry steadily declined, till the average yearly earnings of 
each vessel were Iqss than the annual cost. Under the Constitution. 
Congress came to the rolief of the fishermen, and by bounties and annual 
allowances did much to revive the industry. The opening of the French 
West Ir/lian ports in 1793 did mwe; and by 1800 British colonial 
fishermen were complaining that they were undersold by the Yankees. 
Unable to get help from the mother-country, the colonists took the matter 
into their own hands. In 1806 the Americans complained to Congress 
that their vessels were stopped, fired on, and searched ; that they were 
forced to pay toll as they passed through the Gut of Canso ; and, if they 
anchored in any bay, were made to pay light money and anchor^c 
dues. From this competition the British were relieved by the “ long 
embargo,” the restrictive measures which* follcsved, and, by the war, 
which was, hailed with delight by the fishermen of the Provinses. The 
war, they claimed, cancelled the Treaty of 1783. The liberty (^f fighing 
in British waters granted* by that treaty was therefore a thing of the 
past ; and in a memorial drawn up at St John’s, the mother-country was 
urged never again to suffer foreigner^ to fish in colonial waters. • 

The Treaty of 6hent was silent on the matter of the fisheries. The 
colonists, therefore, believed that Americans w«»e excluded ; and in the 
summer "Of 1815 the captain of a British ship of war seized some American 
vessels whfle fishing off the coast of Nova Scotia, ai^ wrote across the 
enrolments and licenses of others the words, “ Warned off the coast by 
His Majesty’s ship Jaseur. Not to come within sixty mj^es.” Complaint 
was made to the British government, which disavowed the act of t^e 
captain of the Jaseur ; biA Lofd Bathurst declared that after 1815 no 
American fishing vessel would be sdlowed to come >tithin one marine 
league of the shores of His Majesty’s Nortn American possessions, nor 
be permitted to dry and cure fish in the unsettled ports of those 
territories. A long discussion on i!he character of the Treaty of Paris 
followed. John Quincy Adams, the American Minister, laid dovra the 
doctrine that the Treaty of 1783 was of a peculiar character and was not 
annulled by a state of war. The treaty acknowledged the independence 
of the United States, and defined its boimdaries; and, as these things 
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were permanent and could not be revoked, the treaty was permanent and 
.could not be abrogated by a declaration of war. Lord Bathurst denied 
this. He knew of no exception to the rule that every treaty is abrogated 
by war between the parties. Wha1;pver in the Treaty of Ghent was 
described as a right, e.g. the right to catch fish on the Banks of New- 
foundland, was, like the acknowledgement of independence, irrevocable. 
But whatev^er was described as a liberty, e.g. the liberty to dry and cure 
fisli on certain unsettled shores, was a concession granted by the- treaty 
and perished with the treaty. ^ 

While negotiations dragged on, the fishing seasons .of 1816 and 1817 
came and went; and dming each of thenp Americwi fishermen were 
warned, seized, or driven from the forbidden waters by British ships of 
war. Matters had now come to such a pass that something rhust be 
done; and accordingly, in 1818, the American Minister proposed the 
immediate negotiation of a treaty for ther settlement of the fisheries’ 
dispute and other grievances of long standing. Among these yrere the 
northern boundary from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific Ocean; 
and the re.spective claims of the two Powers to the Oregon country, 
which lay between the Rocky Mountains and the sea. 

Tbe treaty of 1783 had defined the extreme north-western boundary 
of the United States as a line running due west from the most north- 
westerly point of the Lake of the Woods to the Mississippi river, then 
supposed to lise in British America. To draw such a line was im- 
possible ; an^ by 1794othis fcict had been so well established that the 
treaty then made with Great Britain promised a joint survey of the 
uppei; Mississippi, and the determination, if necessary, of a new line 
from the Lake of the Woods. But the survey was not made; and 
when, in 1803, Rufus King concluded a convention, it was stipulated 
that the boundary should be the shortest line froqi the Lake of the 
Woods to the river. But the convention was never ratified, and the 
boundary was still unsettled when Louisiana was purchased ; when Ae 
possessions of the United States in the North-West were expand^ to the 
Rocky Mountains; and when the Jlississippi, as. a boundary, disappeared. 
The next treaty was negotiated in 1806 ; and the 49th parallel of north 
latitude was accepted as the bound«iry from the Lake of the Woods 
westward “as far as the respective territories of the parties extend on 
that quarter.” This treaty Jefferson refused to send to the Senate ; so 
the boundary was still undetermined when the peace commissioners met 
at Ghent, and left the question where thev found it. 

Beyond the mountains lay the Oregon country, to which both Great 
Britain and the United States laid claim. The discovery and naming 
of the Columbia river by Captain Gray (1792); ,the exploration of 
the Columbia and its tributaries by Lewis and Clark (1804-6); the 
erection near the mouth of the river of the fur-trading port of Astoria 
(1812) — such were the grounds for the pretensions of the United States 
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to ownership and absolute jurisdiction, grounds which may be briefly 
stated as those of discovery, exploration, and settlement. Great Britain 
denied the claim of the United States to<absolute jurisdiction, founding 
her pretensions on ^he* discovery of Nootka Sound by Captain Cook 
(1778i); the building of a small vessfel in a harbour in the.Sound in 1788; 
the fact that the persons who built the vessel resided in a hut on shore ; 
the Nootka Sound Convention with Spain (1790) ; the’ discovery of the 
Frazer river by Sir Alexan||er Mackenzie (1792); and tl/e establish- 
ment of a fur-t|uding post, west of the Rocky Mountains (1806). She 
claimed the right of her subjects to* navigate the waters of the Oregon 
country, to settle in it, and to trjide freely, with its inhabitants and 
occupiers; and she conceded the .same rights and no others to the 
United. States. 

These disputes Vere* shelved for a time by an arrangement jnade in 
1818. As to the fisheries, it was agreed that citizens of the United 
States might for ever catch fish on cei’tain parts of the coasts of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, and of the Magdalen Islands ; and that 
American fishermen might for ever dry and cure fish on any of the vm- 
settled bays, creeks, and harbours of certain parts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador ; while the United States renounced for ever the claim of its 
citizens to take, dry, or cure fish within three miles of any other of the 
coasts, bays, creeks, or h«u-bovu« of the British possessions in North 
America; and agreed that the fishermen of the United States should 
never enter any of these harbours, bays, and creeks for any other purpose 
than procuring water, buying wood, seeking shelter, or .repairing their 
vessels. As to the northern boundary it was agreed that tke line of 
demarcation between the British possessions in North America and the 
United States should be the 49th parallel of latitude, running from a 
•point south of the Lake of the Woods to the summit of thp Rocky 
Mountains ; and that in the Oregon country, for ten years to come, the 
harbouvs, bays, and creeks, and the navigation^ of the rivers should be 
free and„ open to the vessels, citizens, and subjects of the two Pqw'ers. 
It was, in^short, an a^ement for joint occupancy, leaving imdecided the 
claims of either party to a*bsolute control of the country. 

Trouble next arose with Spain over tiie delivery of the Floridas. 
Early in 1818, while the nego.tiations were still going '*on, Ferdinand of 
Spain granted to three Court farourites areas of land so extensive thkt 
it seemed likely that every foot of yiorida, not already given away, had 
been alienated by the Crown. The KingV intention seemed to be to 
deprive the United States of the ownership of the soil and to leave to that 
country nothing but the jurisdiction. Adams was determfned to prevent 
this, and inserted in the treaty the words, “All grants made since the 
said 24th January, i818, are hereby declared and agreed to be null and 
void.” But when the treaty r^ched Madrid (in May,' 1819), the King, 
on one pretext or another, put ojff the ratification. The six months' 
time-limit expired; and eight months elapsed before a minister appeared 
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at Washington to make an explanation. Adams was then informed that 
such a scandalous system of piracy had been canied on from the ports 
of the United States against Spain and her possessions, and such a spirit 
of hostility displayed, that His Majesty could 'not, with due regard to 
his honour, ratify the treaty till asSiured that these things would stop. 
He demanded pledges that no more armaments should be fitted out in 
the ports of the United States; that no more expeditions should be 
dilowed td go forth to attack tlje dominions of Spain in the New 
World ; and that the United States should ,not recognise the independ- 
ence of the so-called South Ainerioan Republics. ' The refusal of Adams 
to comn^it the government, ^ to any Hlc of conduct regarding the rebellious 
colonies of Spain afforded an excuse for so' much fuAher delay that the 
treaty was net put into force till late in February, 1821. ^ 

Meantime, the true cause of Spain’s procrastination became manifest. 
After tlie defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo and the entry of the Allies 
into Paris, the so-called Second Peace of Paris was signed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Four Allied Powers, Russia, Austria, Prussia and Great 
Bi-itain. On the same day (November 20, 1815) they signed a further 
agreement, based on the Chaumont Treaty of March 1, 1814, and 
upon the subsequent proceedings at Vienna. This Quadruple Alliance 
bound the Four Powers to exclude Napoleon for ever from the 
throne of France, to maintain the restored monarchy, to resist any 
atfkck on the army of occupation, and to meet at stated intervals in 
order to consult concerning the common interest and to take such 
measures as hjight best serve the peace and happiness of Europe. True 
to this pledge, the representatives of the Four Powers met ^at Aix-la- 
Chapelle in the autumn of 1818, and review^ed the events of the last 
three years. The Bourbon monarchy seemed so firmly established in 
IVance that the army of occupation was withdrawn. But in Spain 
matters had gone jfrom bad to worse. During te/i years her colonies 
in the New World had been in a state of revolt, first against Joseph 
Bon(j,parte, then against the Cortes of Cadiz, and, since the restoration 
of 1814, against the King. Every resoxmce of th^, Crown had' been used, 
and’used in vain; and now that the last dollar had been drawn from 
the treasury, Ferdinand appealed to the Allies for help. They had. 
restored him to his throne. Why not restore to him his colonies ? Why 
hot let the work of subjugation be done by Great Britain .? But Great 
Britain was not .at aU inclined to, destroy the lucrative trade she had 
built up with the Spanish ‘colonies since 1808 ; and, as no aid could be 
had from her, the Russian government, through its active ambassador 
Tatistcheff, cdme to the relief of Ferdinand and placed at his disposal a 
fleet of warships. Rut, when the vessels reached Cadiz, not one of them 
was found to be in a fit condition for crossing the Atlantic. 

, The expedition was put off (April, 1818); and six months afterwards 
Russia and France (the latter of whom had now been admitted into the 
Alliance of the Powers) brought the condition of affairs in Spanish 
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America before the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle. But Great Britain’s 
commercial interests prevailed on this occasion over her general willing- 
ness at this time to fall in with the policy of the Continental Powers ; and 
the Congress declined >to' interfere. Left to herself, Spain made one more 
attempt at subjugation, just at the time when the Boundary Treaty was 
concluded at Washington. Should the attempt to reconquer her South 
American and Mexican colonies succeed it would be unwise to part with 
the iloridas. Ratification w^ therefore delayed ; an army gathered 
at Cadiz ; and preparations iy'ere made to send it to America. Ere it 
could go, however, yellow fever broke, out ; the troops went into camp ; 
Sind, while therip. Were won over to the cause^of constitutional^govern- 
ment by the age/its of a ‘great conspiracy against the King. On 
January 1, 1820, the troops rose and declared for the Constitution of 
1812. Rebellion nOw spread far and wide; and Ferdinsind in alarm 
promised to assemble the Cortes. But his people distrusted him, sind on 
March 9, 1820, forced him to* take an oath to support the Constitution. 

Tidings of the collapse of absolute monarchy in Spain were received 
in the United States with unconcealed delight. That the people should 
look with indifference on the gallant struggle for liberty going on at 
their very doors wsis impossible. They were deeply concerned, and, as 
time passed, grew convinced that something more than the independence 
of a few colonies was at stake ; that Spain was quite as eager to stamp 
out republican ideas as to put down rebellion ; that, rather than l^ee 
her fall, Europe would aid her ; and that, if they succeeded in South 
America, it was just possible that the United Stages, whose fexample was 
the cause of so much political unrest, might be the next republic to feel 
their vengeance. The rising in Spain was therefore hailed as a* bl(^ at 
European interference ; and tihe cause of the Southern Republics became 
more popular than ever. It found ,no truer friend than Henr^ Clay, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. That the Republics should be 
recognised by the United States was his earnest wish. Towards this the 
House of Representatives could do little ; but that little it did in May, 
1820, by the passage qf a i-esolution that it was expedient to provide a 
suitable outfit aud salary fdr such Ministers as the President might send 
to any of the governments of South America which had established and 
were maintaining their indepeiidence of Spain. Presidfcnt Monroe did 
not act upon the resolution„for tlje treaty with Spain was still unratified*. 
and he was determined to give Ferdinand no excuse for„ refusing to sign. 
But Clay was not to be turned from his purpose, and, in the next session 
of Congress, moved an appropriation for sending a Minister or Ministers 
to the South American Republics, lyhen this was voted down, he moved 
a resolution expressing the sympathy of the people of the United States 
with the people of -the Spanish provinces struggling for liberty and 
independence. By that time the Spanish treaty had 4)een ratified by 
Ferdinand ; the resolution could do no harm ; and the House therefore 
passed it in 1821. 
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In Europe the struggle with liberalism was fast coming to a crisis. 
The revival of the Constitution of 1812 in Spain, in March, 1820, was 
followed by the enforced acceptance of a similar Constitution by the 
King of the Two Sicilies in July, 1820 ; and. Jjy the overthrow (in 
September) of the Regency in Portugal, the establishment of » Junta, 
and the election of a Cortes to frame a Constitution. Even France 
showed signs of revolt against absolutism, which so alarmed Louis XVIII 
'that he tailed for a meeting of the Powers. In October, 1820, the 
Emperor of Austria, th« Czar, the King 6f Prussia, an ambassador from 
Great Britain, and two envoys fia>m France met in the little town of 
Troppau in Moravia. The British ambassador did nothing ; the envoys 
of France were careful to take opposite sides, and 'so committed their 
country to nothing. But the three Eastern Powers called on the people 
of Naples to abandon their Constitution or fight, ahd framed a circular, 
a copy of which was sent to every Court in Europe. The events of 
March and July, said the circular, had produced a feeling of disquiet and 
alarm, and a desire to unite and save Europe from the evils ready to 
burst upon her. That this feeling should be strongest with governments 
which had lately conquered the Revolution, and now saw it again 
appearing triumphant was no more than natural. The Allied Powers 
had, therefore, decided to take common measures of precaution, and 
restrain such States as, having overthrown legitimate governments, were 
seeking to introduce their disorders and insurrections into others. 

The decision to apply armed intervention having been reached, it 
was resolved to apply the new doctrine at once to Naples. The King 
was sunimoned to meet the Allies at Laybach in January, 1821. Thither, 
accbrdiiigly, the old King went, leaving his son to act as Regent, only to 
be told that unless the deeds of July were at once undone an Austrian 
army would occupy Naples. Whep these things were known at Naples, 
the Pwliament assembled, and, considering the King to be under 
constraint at Laybach, bade the Grand Duke defend the State. A rush 
to arms followed, the old King abdicated; an Austrian arqjy entered 
Italy, crushed the liberal risings in Naples and P,’edmont, and in spite of 
his abdication restored Ferdinand to the throne. From Laybach went forth 
another circular, in which the world was told that henceforth all “ useful 
or necessary changes in the legislature and administration of States 
must emanate alone from the free will, the reflecting and enlightened 
impulses, of thojie whom God had rendered responsible for power.” 

Thus committed to the extermination of popular government, the 
Allied Powers next turned their attention to Spain, and for this purpose 
agreed to meet at Vienna in 1822.a In the United States meaintime the 
cause of the South American Republics (Mexico, Colombia, Chili, Peru, 
and Buenos Ayres) became more popular than evet. President Monroe, 
who, so early asiMay, 1818, had proposed to his Cabinet that the United 
States shoidd countenance, no pacification short of the independence 
of the Spanish colonies, but had not taken any overt steps dn that 
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direction, now took heart, and in March, 18SS, recommended recognition. 
In this the House of Representatives gladly concurred, and without 
one dissenting vote appropriated $100,000 to meet the expense of 
sending Ministers. T-ie ’Senate agreed, and on May 4, 182S, Monroe 
signed ‘the Bill. In this way the ’’United States recognised the in- 
dependence of the South American Colonies of Spain. 

In September the Allies met at Vienna, but soon adjourned to^ 
Verona, where in October, 18!|fe, the affairs of Spain were carefully con- 
sidered. Certain jchanj^es, it . was agreed, should be demanded in the 
Spanish Constitution; and, if they vvere not made, a French army, 
supported, if neressary, by troops from Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
should invade Spain. The demamd was made and refused; the 
Ministers of the Allies left Madrid; and on April 7, 1826, a French 
army entered Spain.' 'Pien Canning, the British Foreign Secretary, 
began to act. He knew, as everybody knew, that when the Allies 
had restored absolute monarchy in^ Spain they would go on and 
attempt to restore to her the rebellious colonies in South America lately 
recognised by the United States as independent republics. Turning to 
the American Minister, Richard Rush, 'he asked if the United Slates 
would join with Great Britain in a declaration that, while neither Power 
desired the colonies of Spain for herself, it was impossible to look with 
indifference on European intervention in their affairs. Rush had np 
instructions, but he replied that the United States “would regard as 
highly unjust, and as fruitful of disastrous .conse(j,uences, any attempt 
on the part of any European Power to take possession of the colonies by 
conquest, by cession, or on any other ground or pretext whatsqcvg:”; 
and he promised to join iq the declaration if Great Britain would first 
I'ecognise the independence of the little republics. This Canning would 
not agree to ; so the joint declaration was never made. When flush’s 
report of his conversation with Canning reached the Secretary of State 
and was shown to Monroe, t£e President was sorely puzzled how to act. 
He turned., therefore, for advice to ex-presidents Jeffereon and Madison, 
and, encour-iged by them, laid the matter before his cabinet. Wijth 
its approval he 'announced'^ in his Annual Message lo Congi'e.ss, on 
December 2, 1823, the three principles ever since known as the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The first related to the conduct of the Allies, and reads thus : “ We 
owe it, therefore, to candor and to ^ the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and those Powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangeror^ to our peace and safety. With 
the existing colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have 
not interfered, and shfdl not interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained it, 'S.nd whose in- 
dependence we have, on great consideration and on just principles 
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acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of 
oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny, by 
any European Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition toward the United States.”'' 

The second announced the policy of the United States towards affairs 
in Europe, in these words : “ Our policy in regard to Europe, which was 
^^opted ^ an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that 
quarter of the globe, nevertheless remains the same, which is not to 
interfere in the internal concerns of any o^ its Powerf ; to consider the 
government, de facto, as the legitimate government for us ; to cultivate 
friendly relations with it, and to preserve those relations by a frank, 
firm, smd, manly policy, meetii.g ir all insliances the'^just claims of every 
Power, submitting to injuries from none. But, in regard 'to these * 
continents, circumstances are eminently and ^ conspicuously different. 
It is impossible that the Allied Powers should extend their political 
system to any portion of either continent without endangering our peace 
and happiness ; nor can anyone believe that our southern brethren, if 
left to themselves, would adopt it of their own accord. It is equally 
impossible, therefore, that we should behold such interposition, in any 
form, with indifference.” 

'Phe doctrine w*is to hold good for all time, and, put in plain 
language, was this : (1) The United States will “ not interfere in the 
internal concerns ” of any European Power. (2) “ But, in regard to 
these continents [North and. South America], circumstances are eminently 
and coijspicu:)usly different”; and, if any European Power attempts at 
any, future time to extend its political system to any part of this 
hemisphere “ for the purpose of oppressing” ihe nations or “controlling 
in any other manner their destiny,” the United States will interfere. 

The third principle was called forth by the claims of Russia to the 
north-western coast, and was stated as follows : “ In the discussions to 
which this interest has given rise, and in the arrangements by which they 
may terminate, the occasion has been judged proper for asserting, as a 
principle in whjph the rights^ and interests ol" the United States are 
involved, that the America^* continents, by the free and independent con- 
dition which t^ey have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be 
, considered 6is subjects for future colonisation by any European Powers.” 

In February, 1822, the Russian Minister, Chevalier do Politica, 
had placed in tlie hands of the Secretary of State a copy of an edict of 
the Emperor Alexander, which set forth that the pursuits of commerce, 
whaling, and fishing, and indeed of all other industries, whetjber on the 
islands or in the ports and gulfs of the north-western coast of America, 
from Behring Straits to 51° nbkh latitude, were exclusively granted to 
Russian subjects. Foreign ships were, therefore, not to come within 
• one hundred Italian miles of coasts or isjands. So unexpected an attempt 
to define the limits of the Oregon coimtry alarmed the President ; and 
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Adams was instAicted to demand the grounds on which the claim was 
based. He was told that the Russians had long maintained a settlement 
at Novo-Archangelsk in latitude 57°, and .that latitude 51° was about 
half-way between that settlement and the mouth of the Columbia river. 
The restriction forbidding an approadi to the coast was made to prevent 
foreigners carrying on illicit trade with the natives to the injury of the 
Russian American Fur Company. Adams protested 'against these 
doctrines; but the Russian Minister, declined to discuss the tjuestion ;* 
and Monroe, in December, 1^22, suggested to »Congress that the time 
had come to think seriobsly of occupying Oregon. Congress refused to 
consider the que^tioh ; and so the matter resttjd when Baron de Tuyl, 
the new Russian Mihister, reefuosted t|iat the issue should be settled by 
negotiation at St Petersburg. The invitation was accepted ;• and, while 
Adams was preparing instructions, the Baron called one day at the State 
Department and was told that Rus.sia’s claim to a right to colonise the 
Pacific coast could not be listehed to ; and that both North and South 
America Were closed to colonisation by* European Powers because of the 
independent position the nations of the New World had assumed and 
maintained. The Minister dissented vigorously; but Adams stood firm. 
He reasserted the principle in his instructions to the American Minister 
at St Petersburg; and Monroe announced it in his famous message of 
December, 1823. 

Great Britain meantime had protested gainst the imperial ukasb, 
and had likewise been invited to negotiate for a settlement of the 
boundary issue. But, when it was found that the British tovoy could 
discuss but could not settle the question, the American Minister* offered 
65° as the northern bounchiry of Oregon. Russia offered 54° 40'J wMich 
was accepted and embodied "in a convention with Russia, signed in 
April, 1824. Great Britain in a convention with Russia in 1825 accepted 
the same line ; and 54° 40' became the boundary between Alaska and 
Oregon. ,In 1827, as the terf-year period of joint occupancy was drawing 
to a close. Great Britain and the United States, by a new convention, 
continued tjie agreement indefinitely. 

The announcement of •the principles which comj^ose the Monfoe 
Doctrine was hailed, both in Great Britain %,nd America, with delight. 
The British people, press, and statesmen were loud in thetr praise of the 
firm stand that Monroe had taj^en against the Allies. “The question,” said* 
Brougham, “ with regard to South America is now disposed of, or nearly 
so; for an event has recently happenedf than which no event has dispersed 
greater joy, exultation, and gratitude over all the freemen of Europe. 
That event, which is decisive of the sqhject in respect to South America, 
is the message of the President of the United States tp Congress.” 

In America the interest aroused by the promulgation of the Monroe 
Doctrine was soon overshadowed by a hotly contested presidential 
election. No part of the Constitution gave less popular satisfaction 
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than the method of electing a President. As originally provided, each 
State was to appoint, in such manner as the State legislature might 
direct, as many presidential electors as it had senators and representatives 
in Congress. The electors were t6 meet in their respective States ; and 
each was to vuite upon a ballot the name of two persons. A list of all 
names voted for and the number of votes for each was then to be made, 
and a certified copy sent to the President of the Senate, who, in the 
presence of the House and Senate, on thp appointed day, was to open 
and count the votes. The person having the greatest number of votes 
(if a majority of the whole) was to be President of the United States ; 
and he,,who received the next higlfest was to be Vice-President. Under 
this syst^ the President w*fe to be an official chosen and elected by 
sundry citizens having no connexion with the government- for no 
senatqr, representative, or office-holder may be jin Sector ; he was to be 
eligible for any number of terms ; and he was to enter upon his high 
office bound by no pledges, representing no section, and belonging to no 
party. He was to be the choice of fellow-citizens called from private 
life to act as electors without collusion, and perfectly free to vote for 
any duly qualified men they pleased. 

So long as Washington consented to serve as President, the system 
of election worked well; but in 1796 he declined to serve a third term ; 
apd the fii-st contest for the Presidency took place. The Federalist 
electors gave all their votes for the office of President to John Adams, 
but scattered them so. widely for that of Vice-President that their second 
candidt^te, Thomas Pinckney, fell twelve votes behind Adams. 'Ihe 
Republicans agreed to vote for Thomas Jefferson, who was but three 
votes behind Adams, intervening between ,thf two Federalist candidates, 
and was thus elected Vice-President. The defects of the system from 
the point of view of party government were now clearly illustrateil. 
Pinckney was defeated because the Federalist elect(5rs had scattered their 
votes among many candidates instead of concentrating them on two. 
When the next election occurred, in 1800, both parties attempted to 
prevent the recurrence of such a defeat, ^ac^* Federalist': elector was 
instructed to vote for John Adams, and all save one to vote for 
Charles C. Pinckney; and they implicitly obeyed. The Republican 
leaders at a private “caucus” selected Jefferson and Burr as their 
candidates, but failed to designate the isan who should not vote for 
Burr. In consequence of this omission Jefferson and Burr received an 
equal number of votes— 73 each; and therefore neither was elected 
President. But, as this number exceeded by eight the votes cast for 
Adams, he was defeated. Conseq'iently no President was chosen by the 
electoral colleges of the States. The duty of deciding whether Jeflferson 
or Burr should be President thus devolved on the House of Represen- 
tatives; and J'efferson was chosen. 

The Constitution plainly needed amendment; and, before the election 
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of 1804 occurred it was altered by providing that each elector, instead 
of writing two names on one ballot without designating which was his 
choice for President, should cast two separate ballots, one for President 
and one for Vice-Presjdefat. But tht! !l^publicans went a step further, 
and, -at a “caucus” of Republicah members of Congress, formally 
nominated JelFerson and George Clinton as their candidates. By so 
doing they deprived their party electors of all choice, required them to 
vote for these two men ^no others, and tljius reduced th<l electoraf 
colleges to mere bpards of registration. The custom of “caucus” nomina- 
tion thus introduced was followed im 1808, in 1812, in 1816, in 1820, 
and, for the last time, in 1824. Tht Federalists, though hopelessly in 
the minority, continued to ^ut forwg,rd eandidates (selected in private 
“ caucus by free leaders) till 1816, when they ceased to be a national 
party, and never agmn nysCmcd candidates. From the election of Monroe 
in 1816, therefore, there was but one great national party — the Repub- 
lican. The old issues, growing out of foreign complications, disappeared 
with the 'peace of 1815. No domestic issues which could divide the 
people into two great parties existed ; and, while they were growing up 
afresh, the Republicans formed the c«ly national party. In 1820, 
therefore, Monroe had no competitor. He was the only candidate before 
the electors, and would have received every electoral vote, had not one 
elector thrown away his vote lest Monroe should be unanimously elected, 
an honour never conferred on any man save Washington. 

With the second election of Monroe the Republican party began 
to go to pieces. The old leaders of Revolutionary days vjp?e now dead 
or in retirefnent. Among the active party leaders there was none whose 
services so overshadowed those of others as to point him out as the one 
man entitled to party support. The friends of each leader therefore 
r&llied about their favourite; and, , in the course of two years, five 
candidates representing the four great sections of the country and 
nominated by members of ^tate legislatures, by .mass meetings, and by 
the Congr,pssional “caucus” were put before the public. These jpen 
were John dQuincy Adqpns of Massachusetts, Secretary of State ; Henry 
Clay of Kentucky, Speaker of the House of Representatives; Ancfrew 
Jackson, a citizen of Tennessee; John C. t^alhoun of South Carolina, 
Secretary of War ; and Williaoi H. Crawford of Georgia, Secretary of 
the Treasury, who was choseii by the Congressional “ caucus.” * 

The selection of these men is no^^ble for many reasons. It meant 
the absence of great party issues ; it meanf a revolt against the old 
method of “caucus” nomination, a method now denounced throughout the 
country as “King Caucus” ; it meant Mie assertion by the pedple of a right 
to have a voice in the nomination and efiection of a PBesident, a condition 
which the framers of the Constitution never contemplated. In the first 
election (1789) eleven States participated. In four of these the people 
took part in the election of electors ; but in seven the State legislatures 
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made the appointment, and the people had no part. During the five- 
and-thirty years that had since elapsed, political ideas had greatly 
changed. The property qudlihcations required of the voter in 1789, 
and the religious and property qualifications reqciired of office-holders, 
had been swept away in whole or in part. The franchise had been 
extended ; the number of nominative offices had decreased and that of 
elective offices had increased. Government had passed to the people ; 
and, now that they chose their State officers, it was but natural that 
they should insist on electing the President. So groat had been the 
change that, of the twenty-four States composing the Union in 1824, 
there were but six in iwhich thte legislatures appoiIl^ted presidential 
electors, ijidiile in eighteen the people voted directly. The election of 
1824, in short, marks the transition between the old way and: the new. 
Henceforth “ the will of the people,” not that .of the “ caucus,” was to 
decide who .should be President. 

The contest of 1824 resulted in another failure to elect. All factions 
agreed on Calhoun as the fit man for the Vice-Presidency ; and he was 
chosen by the electoral colleges. But neither Jackson, Adams, Crawford, 
nor Clay received a majority Of the electoral votes; and the choice 
passed to the House of Representatives, which, according to the Consti- 
tution, was obliged to elect either Jackson, Adams, or Crawford ; for, 
ii\. such cases, only three names, and those the highest on the list, may 
come before the House. In those States where the people chose the 
electors, Jackson had i^eceived 45,000 more votes than Adams, and 106,000 
more tl},an Omwford. In the electoral colleges, the votes for Jackson 
exc^ed^ by fifteen those given for Adams, and by fifty-eight those 
given for Crawford. Jackson was therefore clearly the people’s choice ; 
and, in the opinion of his followers, the House was in duty bound to 
elect him. This claim was the assertion of the new democratic idea, that 
the people had a right to choose their rulers.; but it was not regarded by 
the House, which elected Adams President. ‘ 

«The country over which Adams was thus called to rule in- 1825 was 
no\y more than ever before divided into tbe f^orth and ’the South. 
Whitney’s invention of the , cotton-gin made cotton-planting profitable. 
'Phe inventions of Hargreaves, Crompton, and Arkwright had stimulated 
the demand for cotton ; and these two conditions combined — the existence 
of a market and the possibility of supplying it with ease and profit — 
made cotton-planting the chief kidustry of the South, absorbed the 
energy, enterprise, and capital of her citizens, and determined every 
economic condition. In the South the arts and sciences were little 
practised; great national resources were allowed to lie undeveloped; 
manufactures were* neglected ; and trade and commerce were suffered to 
pass into the hands of foreigners, in order that one sort of agriculture 
•might flourish. * The firm belief that none but black men could cultivate 
cotton fastened negro slavery on the South, shut out free labour, and 
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deprived the SoJ^thern States of all the blessings attaching to a condition 
of society in which all men, from the richest to the poorest, are striving 
for the betterment of their conditions. . 

The North, on tlje bther hand, ‘was the home of diversified in- 
dustries Land was being taken up ; towns and village were being 
founded, new cities built, old cities rebuilt; canals and turnpikes were 
in course of construction ; steamboats were multiplying in number ; the 
great coal-fields of Pennsylvania wer^ developing ; water- work* and gas-* 
works were established in the; chief cities ; manufactures were increasing 
at an astonishing rate ;*and trade and*commerce were once more flourish- 
ing. In New Hampshire there were SO cottonjmills, 300 tanneries, 200 
bark-factories, and half a scdre of paper-mills. Vermont sent down the 
Hudson ,and Champlain Canal and the Hudson river to* New York 
copper, iron, and wool.^' In Massachusetts there were 260 mills and 
factories, giving employment to $30,000,000 of capital. In Rhode Island 
there were 150 mills, affording’a livelihood to 30,000 people. The people 
of New York made salt, iron, leathef, glass, paper, woollen and cotton 
cloth ; and those of New Jersey manufactured cotton cloth, iron, glass, 
porcelain, carpets, and linen. In Philadelphia there were 4000 weavers, 
and in one county some 157 mills and factories. Pittsburg was the 
manufacturing# centre of the Mississippi Valley. In 1820 the capital 
invested in manufactures amounted to $75,000,000, and the number 
of hands employed to 200,000. In 1825 the capital had increased ’to 
$160,000,000, and the number of hands to 2,000,000. 

As new manufactures ai'ose and old ones expanded, it was*but natural 
that the dttaand for protection should be renewed, and thal this'demand 
should receive attention* But the sti’uggle was a long one. ‘A *8111 
introduced in 1820 passed llid House, but was defeated in the Senate by 
the commercial and agricultural intei^ts. The Bill of 1821 did not pass 
the House. In 1822 no Bill was considered. The Bill of 1823 perished 
in Committee of the whole House. In 1824 the House was flooded with 
petitions for and against a protective tariff*. Anti-tariff men declared 
that Congyess had no^ power to tax imports for any purpose except 
to raise revenue* in order ttfpay the debts of the United States; thafthe 
rapid decline in the price of agricultural* products in the South had 
produced an appalling amount^ of suff'ering ; that many of the articles 
which it was proposed to ta:^ coujd not be dispensed with by the Souths 
and would have to be purchased at high prices in the North ; that 
imports would decrease, the revenue fall oft*, and internaf taxation become 
necessary. The policy of protection was, it was said, of British origin, 
and would entail on America what had brought on Great Britain — 
pauperism, taxes, and debt. The protection of manufactures was imjust, 
unequal, and burdensome, llie East and the North qould manufacture, 
for those sections had capital, dense population, and free*labour ; but the 
IVest and the South were not ifl a position to follow their example ; any 
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increase in the tariff would therefore be, in effect, a tribute paid by the 
South to the North. Despite these arguments the Bill passed; and 
protection as a policy was fastened on the United States. 

For a while all went well under the new tariff of 1824. Money 
hitherto invested in ships and foreign commerce began to be withdrawn 
to erect cotton-mills and woollen miUs, and to build villages composed 
entirely of the homes of operators. But conditions not foreseen soon 
laid pros! rate the wool and woollen cloth industries. Competition 
produced by the increase of mills at home and l%rge imports from 
abroad brought down prices, llie reduction of the duty in Great 
Britain on imported wool from at shilling to a penny fi pound enabled 
her manufacturers to sell more cheaply than ever ; tiie evasion of the ad 
valorem d*aty on woollen cloth in American ports by false ypluations ' 
enabled British exporters to bi-eak down the tariff ; the sales of imported 
goods'll! original packages at auction secured a quick market; and by 
1826 woollen manufactures were prostrate. 

Massachusetts was then the chief seat of the woollen industry. In 
the autumn of 1826 manufacturers of woollens from all parts of New 
England assembled at Boston, a.’id framed a memorial which was sent to 
each manufacturer of woollen goods in the United States. The remedy, 
they declared, Avas such an increase in tlie tariff as would secure protec- 
tion. To obtain this, increase meetings must be held, committees of 
cOi’respondence appointed, members of Congress interviewed, and dele- 
gates sent to Washington to urge the passage of a new Tariff Act. 
Tliese thing's were ddhe; and in January, 1827, a BiU granting all thal 
was ask€d passed the House, but Avas tabled in the Senate by' the casting 
vot^ of*Calhoun. 

In the planting States the defeat of the Bill Avas hailed with delight. 
The planteis declared that if the proposed tariff were needed to produte 
revenue they would willingly pay the duties, heaAy as they might be. 
But they argued that there was no need of more revenue. The Federal 
ti-casury was full, and the national debt rapidlj decreasing.. The real 
purpose of the proposed tariff was to force capita^ into channels in which 
it could not naturally flow, add to produfe a ruinous change in the 
pursuits of the Southern people. Of the 600,000 bales of cotton sold 
annually, two-thirds were sent to foreign countries, which sent in return 
clmost eveiy manufactured article u^sed jn the South. The duties 
contemplated would therefore fall with especial severity on the South, 
and were in the nature of a tax on the industry of one part of the 
country for the benefit of the manufi-ctures of another. 

As the autumn of 1827 wore avay, these sentiments found expression 
in resolutions and memorials of public meetings. Senator Hayne of 
South Carolina told the Chamber of Commerce of Charleston that the 
rich manufacturers of the North originated the Bill, in order that they 
'might secure a luonopoly of the home mTurket and enhance their profits ; 
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that the Woollens Bill would be revived in the next session of Congress ; 
and that nothing but a firm remonstrance from the planting States 
could prevent the ruin of the South. The Chamber thereupon framed 
and sent to Congress ^rebionstrance declaring the proposed tariff to be 
unjust 4 |ind imconstitutional, and warned Congress to give heed to the 
rising spirit of opposition. “ Have you,” said another memorial, 
“ ascertained beyond the possibility of deception how far the patience of 
^he people of the South exceeds theif indignation, and at wHIat precise* 
point resistance piay begin^ And submission end ? ” In the North, 
meantime, the grower^ of wool wer* waiting for action. State con- 
ventions were held *fnd delegates chosen to attepd a national convention 
which met at Harrislim-g, Peflnsylvan^a, in July, 1827. After a session 
of five c(ays, the convention appointed a committee to draw up an 
address to the people, and adopted a memorial to Congress which was 
duly presented to the House of Representatives when that body met in 
Decemljer. 

MemoJiids both for and against a ifevision of the tariff came pouring 
in from all sections of the country, together with resolutions of a very 
threatening kind from the legislatures, of many States. Those from 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and New York approved of revision, and 
called for adequate protection to the cotton, wool, hemp, iron, and 
flax industries. North Carolina declared that the use of the taxing 
power for any other pmrpose than revenue was a usurpation of authority 
by Congress. South Carolina took the same view. Georgia declaretl 
for a strict construction of the powers of Congress, and wytdd “ submit 
to no other?” Alabama held that power to protect manufactines had 
never been granted to Congress, had no limits, was dangerous, bdiSus, 
productive of monopoly, teliddd to heap up wealth in the hands of the 
few, and spread poverty, misery, and yice among the many. Ohio and 
New Jersey were urgent for protection. Of fifty-seven memorials from 
the people, twenty-five faVoured protection, while thirty-two were 
hostile. ^ ^ 

Towaidfithe close o^ January, 1828, a Bill was repoii^d which it was 
expected would ilever pass. * Indeed, it r^as carefully pfepared to inrute 
defeat, for in 1828 a President was to bl elected; and each party, 
fearing to pass the Bill, soughj; to throw the odium o^ defeat on the 
other. But the Bill, with al^ its excessive duties on raw materials and* 
im ported manufactures, passed botl^ Houses of Congress, and was 
accepted by the President. It has ever since Been known as the “ Tai'ift' 
of Abominations.” 
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When the passing of the Tariff Act became known in the South, 
angry protests and loud threats of resistance were heard. The ships 
in Charleston harbour flew their flags at half-mast. Anti-tarift* meetings 
were held in South Carolina ; and the governor was urged to summon 
the legislature in special sessiopi. Proposals were mjide to stop all trade 
with States whose representatives in Congress had voted for the Act, and 
for an anti-tai-ift* convention of delegates from the planting States. Ifrom 
grand juries, from the muster-grounds, from Fourth of July meetings, 
from gatherings of all sorts came demands that the legislative should 
defend the rights of South Carolina. 

In the ^idst of this excitement in the South the time anived for th«' 
choice ‘of presidential electors. The defeat of Jackson in the House of 
Representatives in 1825 was quickly followed by his renoinination for 
the Presidency by the legislature of Tennessee ; and during three years 
a bitter personal campaign was /carried on in Congress and before the 
people. The friends of Jackson insisted that the election of Adams was 
the result of a corrupt bargain by which C^lay bound himself to use his 
influence in the House of Representatives to secure the electiqn of Adams, 
and Adams bound himself in return to appoint^,Clay Secretary of State ; 
that the sovereign will of the people had been disregarded by the House 
of Representatives; and thKt the “will of the people” must be vindicated. 
In their ranlfii were to be found all who were opposed to internal 
improvements at the Federal expense all ifJio believed the Tariff' Acts to 
be oppressive, partial, and unconstitutional ; all who believed the story 
of the corrupt bargain ; £1 the great body of office-holders ; and all who 
for any reason hated Adams or Clay. No great principle of national 
policy as yet bound them together; but the lack of such a bond was 
more than compensated by the belief that Adams stood for aristocratic 
principles of government, and Jackson for government by the people. 

Political ahairs were still further complicated by the rise of the most 
extraordinary political party that has yet appeared in American history 
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— ^the Anti-Mas^s. In 1826 William Morgan, a poor bricklayer in 
the village of Batavia, New York, announced his intention to publish a 
book revealing the secrets of Freemasonry. • Batavia was then a frontier 
village inhabited by m^ of scanty education, little accustomed to think 
before they acted. To the local Masonic lodge Morgan’s puirpose seemed 
abominable ; and attempts were at once made to get possession of the 
manuscript. When these failed, Morgan was imprisoned for a small 
oebt. He was however rel^ised, but fis he came out of the gAol about ‘ 
midnight he was seized, forc^' into a carriage,* and canned across the 
State to a ruined fort on the IJJiagara river. There all trace of him 
disappeared; and •to ‘this day his fate is unknovyn. The man had been 
kidnapped; and his Raptors were puni^Jbable by law. But the people, in 
‘their exci+^ment, instead of demanding the arrest and punishment of the 
individual offenders, tume^d their wrath against the whole Masonic body; 
and for this the Masons were largely to blame. Attempts to investigate 
the affair were obstructed by Masons in public office. When indictments 
were procured against four Masons, they pleaded guilty and so defeated 
all attempts to discover the fate of Morgan. Then the anger of the 
people rose high. Public meetings were»held in all the western counties 
of New York ; and resolutions were passed declaring Masons unfit for 
public office and charging them with putting allegiance to their society 
above allegiance to the State. At the spring elections of 1827 anti- 
Masonic candidates were nominated in many places ; and the people 
divided, politically, into Masons and Anti-Masons. To break off con- 
nexion with the Masonic fraternity now became ttie mos^ popular act 
that a politician, a physician, a clergyman, or a small tradesmah could 
perform. Anti-Masonic nejvspapers appeared in great numbers ;*and in 
the summer of 1828 a convention of Anti-Masons nominated candidates 
for the posts of governor and lieutenant-governor of New York. In the 
congressional districts* Anti-Masons had already been named for Congi-ess 
and the State legislature. In short, a new polij^ical party had arisen 
and seriously complicated political affairs in New York, which cast the 
largest electfiral vote of^iny^State in the Union. 

The choice ot presidential electors in the States did hot then, as now, 
take place everywhere on the same day. Each State fixed for itself the 
date of election ; and December came before the returns ivtre all received. 
But before that time it was <vell *known that Adams was defeated and* 
Jackson elected. As was truly said, tlve election marked /i great uprising 
of the people. It was not the mere expulsionifrom office of a man and a 
party, but a triumph of democracy, another political revolution, the like 
of which tiie country had not seen sinte 1800. Hundreds of thousands 
of voters sincerely believed that the courftry had been rescued from a real 
peril ; that a corrupt 'and aristocratic administration, which encroached 
on the rights of the States, had J)een overthrown ; and t&at the liberties^ 
of the people had been saved almost at the la^t gasp. In all the States 
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south of the Potomac river and west of Pennsylvanie Adams failed to 
receive a single electoral vote. In all New England Jackson received 
but one. Politically the South and West were now arrayed against the 
Elast. The Middle States were, however, divid^ed ; for New York and 
Pennsylvania were carried by Jackson; and New Jersey, Dela’/are, and 
Maryland by Adams. 

In South Carolina, meantime, resistance to the tariff of 1828 ha^ 
come to a head. The political leaders, turning with one accord to the 
Vice-President, John C Calhoun, urged l^in to prepare a memorandum 
on the subject to be considered by the State legislature in its winter 
session. Calhoun complied, and wrote for them what has ever since 
been known as the “ South Carolina Exposition” oi 1828. This famous 
documeitc opens with the assertion that the Tariff Act of 1828 is uncon-* 
stitutional, oppre.ssive, and unequal; it states the reasons on which each of 
these' charges is bjiscd, and then proceeds to discuss the right of the State 
to declare the Act null and void within her boundaries. The government 
of the United States, Calhoun declared, was formed by the 'Rotates and 
not by the people. The Constitution is a compact or contract, to which 
each State is a party. Each State, therefore, has a right to judge for 
itself of any infraction of the Constitution by Congress; and, in case of a 
deliberate, dangerous, and palpable exercise of power not granted, has a 
right to interpose to stop the progress of the evil. How to use this 
ffower of interposition a,, State alone can decide. Interposition is, 
indeed, a last resort; but if, in the opinion of a State, it becomes 
necessary, the proper course for a State to follow is to call a convention 
in ordet to declare the Acts in question null and void and ndt binding on 
her citizens. This would force the Federal government to pause, and 
either to compromise or to submit the question in dispute to a convention 
of all the States, Should three-fpurths of the States thus assembled’in 
convention decide against the protesting State, a disputed power would 
be converted into an expressly granted power ; and the aggrieved State 
would then havr to submit or secede from the Union. Calhoun held 
that the Tariff Act undoubtedly presented a cj^-se calling foy such inter- 
position ; but, cbnsidering that a great political revolution had taken 
place, and that Andrew Jadkson would soon be in the presidential chair, 
he thought it would be well for South Carolina to withhold her veto till 
one more session of Congress had closed, ,So fully did the “Exposition” 
set forth the attitude of the leaders that the legislature promptly 
adopted it in the form 8f a report from the committee, and passed 
resolutions which were sent to the legiriature of each State in the Union. 

Nor was South Carolina aione in her opposition. In 1828 
(December 20) Gi^orgia addressed a long memorial to the anti-tariff 
States, and bade .her governor, in the event of the failure of the present 
Congress to r<^f)eal or modify the tariff, appoint delegates to meet a 
convention of the Southern; States in order “to deliberate upon and devise 
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a suitable mode of resistance to that unjust, unconstitutional, and 
oppressive law.” ’ n 1829 Mississippi declared the tarifiF to be oppressive 
and impolitic, and advised resistance ; while Virginia resolved that the 
tariff was partial oppre^ssibn on the people of the South, and ought to 
be repealed. 

In 1830 Kentucky, Louisiana, Vermont, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware answered these resolutions, affirmed the constithtionality and 
^pediency of the tariff, dtliied that jt was oppressive, and opposed a 
repeal. Jackson gave his fapious toast at th* dinner on Jefferson’s 
birthday, “Oiur Federal Unioij! it *must be preserved.” A great 
debate took place in the Senate (1890) on Fopt’s resolution touching 
the sale of public latfds, in wliich Haype of South Carolina stated and 
‘defended Jthe doctrine of nullification and secession; and* Webster 
enforced the national *view’of the Constitution, maintaining that it was 
not a compact between States, but an instrument of government “ made 
for the people, made by the people, and answerable to the people.” 

In 183! the South Carolina Nullifiers, abandoning all hope of relief 
from Congress or of aid from Jackson, began a campaign for the calling 
of a State convention to nullify the tariff. The people ranged them- 
selves under the banners of two local parties — “The State Rights jind 
Free T'ade Party” (or the “ Nullifiers ”), and “The State Rights and 
Union Party.” The failure of the Nullifiers to seciure a two-thir(^ 
majority of each branch of the legislature » in the autumn of 1831 
prevented the calling of the convention ; and th^ issue went back to 
Congress to be thrashed out again on the floor or the I^u&e and the 
Senate. Tlfis time Congress gave way. In July, 1832, it amended the 
Tariff Act of 1828, removed the duties on a long list of imports tfiat 
did not come into serious competition with American manufactures, 
reduced the revenue by many millions of dollars, and fixed March 3, 1833, 
as the day whereon tte new tariff should come into effect. * 

The concession was a great one ; but the tai’^ff was still protective, 
and to the .minds of thfe people of South Carolina was a new defiance, 
a new , act of oppression* Excitement now rose higher than ever ; and 
in the autumn elections tne Nullifiers ’carried all before them and 
elected two-thirds of both branches of tfie legislature, which the 
governor at once called in special session. A State 'convention to 
nullify the tariff was promp^y ordered. When it met in November, 
1832, the Tariff Acts of 18^ and 183§ were solemnly d^lared null and 
void ; and February 1, 1833, was chosen as tffe day on and after which 
they should no longer be “ binding on the State, its officers or citizens.” 
The President now defined his positioh and his duties in a long procla- 
mation to the Nullifiers, which Hayne, •who had just»been inaugurated 
Governor of South Carolina, answered in a counter-proclamation. 
Calhoun at once resigned the Vice-Presidency, and was sent to the 
Senate in Hayne’s place, 
cn. XU. 
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Jackson now asked Congress for authority to collecj the tariff duties 
in South Carolina by force, if necessary ; and his wishes were embodied 
in the Revenue Collection I\ill — the “ Bloody Bill,” the “ Force Act,” as ' 
the NuUifiers called it ; while Clay, to the amazement of his followers, 
introduced a new tariff bill. All existing duties, he proposed, ^ould be 
reduced to an ad valorem basis of twenty per cent. Such as exceeded 
that rate were to be diminished gradually, one-tenth of the excess 
' coming off in each of the years 1833, 1835, 1837, and 1839. One-half 
the remainder was to be removed in IS'il, and the rest in 1842, when 
there would be a uniform tariff of twenty per -cent, ad valorem on aU 
dutiable goods. The struggle orer each bill was long and bitter; but 
they were both passed, the oiyi to satisfy the North} the other to appease 
South Carolina. While the debate on the Force Bill was going on,» 
the day when nullification was to come into- effect drew near; but the 
ordiilance was suspended by a mass-meeting of NuUifiers at Charleston. 
Now that South Carolina had triumphed, the convention reassembled 
in March, 1833; the ordinance' of nullification was repealed, and the 
Force Act nullified ; and the first phase of the great struggle for State 
Rights passed into history. „ 

Two days after the passage of the Compromise Tariff and the 
Foi^ Act, Jackson was a second time inaugurated President of the 
United States. The election is memorable because the Anti-Masons 
for the first time placed a ^candidate in the field ; because the candidates 
of each of the three parties were nominated by national conventions of 
delegates oliosen by' the p'eople and not by the Congressional caucus 
or the^StatJ legislatures; and because the issue between* the friends 
of'Jaoicson and the friends of Clay was the ^re-charter of the Bank of 
the United States. The charter granted by Congress in 1816 was to 
continue for twenty years, and would not lapse till 1836. The Bank 
was the greatest financial institution of the country; it received and 
disbursed the revenues of the government, transacted the^monetary 
affairs of the trerssuiy' abroad, had branches in the chief cities at home, 
provided the merchants with cheap exchange^ and the people with a 
uniform circulating medium, a'nd did much to prevent an over-issue of 
paper money by the State*- banks which flooded the country with their 
notes. The political influence which such an institution might exert was 
apparent: and no sooner was Jacks^on inaugurated in 1829 than his 
party leaders endeavoured to force the Bank into politics on the side of 
the new Administration. ‘-The Bank resisted, and by so doing brought 
down upon it the wrath of the Jackson ’:\n leaders, who foimd no difficulty 
in pushing the President into a long and bitter struggle which inflicted 
on the country grpat and unnecessary distress. Year after year, in 1829, 
1830, and 1831, the President in his annual message denounced the 
Bank as unconstitutional, charged it with failure to regulate the currency, 
and questioned the safety of the goverhment deposits. Year after year 
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committees of e*h House reported in favour of the Bank and against 
the President. J|ut the renomination of Jackson in 1831 led Clay to 
believe that the question of re-charter should be decided at once. In the 
session of 1832 accordingly the Bauk„much against its will, applied for 
a re-charter. A bill tox that purpose was passed in each branch of 
Congress, and was promptly vetoed by the President. It could not be 
passed over the veto ; and the issue thus raised went before the people in 
'ibe presidential campaign. ^ To Jackson his re-election appeared to be a • 
definite instruction from the people to* destroy “*J;he monster”; and with 
this end in view, he informecl his Cabinet, in September, 1833, of his 
determination to ^remove the goVerum#nt deposits from the Bank, and 
take all responsibilit/ for the lict. The ofl^cial order for removal could, 
•however, be issued by no one save th^ Secretary of the Treasflry. The 
Secretary ,*William J.^Duaae, stoutly refused to obey Jackson’s directions. 
He was instantly removed* from office, and Roger B. Taney was appointed 
in his place. Then the order Vas issued ; and collectors of the revenue 
were commanded on and after October i, 1833, to make no more deposits 
in the Bank of the United States or any of its branches, but in such 
State Banks, and in such only, as the Secretary might designate. 

The effect of this arbitrary and unnecessary order on the business of 
the country was disastrous. The government money in the Bank and 
its branches was to be gradually withdrawn to meet current expenses till 
no more of it remained. In order to meet the, drafts promptly, the Bank 
was forced to call in loans, and to refuse to discount paper. The State 
Banks, fearing that the central Bank might c^ on fiiem for settlement 
of accounts, ifollowed suit ; and in a few weeks the business world'had to 
face a money famine. A]! building operations stopped in thd gffeat 
cities ; manufacturing estabfishVnents shut down ; thousands of working- 
men were thrown out of employment; and the price of money and 
exchange rose to a ruinous height. When Congress met in December, 
1833, tha Senate placed oh its journal a resolution censuring the 
President for ordering •the deposits to be removed, and refused to 
confirm the appointment of Taney as Secretary of the Treasury; while 
the people beset both Housdfe with petitiJns praying for* a restoration* of 
the deposits and an Act to regulate the hurrency. These “distress 
petitions,” as they were called, nqmbered more than 600, V^ere signed in 
some instances by from 5001^ to J0,000 names, and came from mass-* 
meetings, from members of various trades and occupations, from chambers 
of commerce, banks, the governing bodies of bities and towns, and the 
legislatures of many States. But the President stood firm; Congress 
took no action; and the deposits coAtinued to be made in the “pet 
banks,” — this being the name given to ^e State institutions designated 
as government depositbries. 

While the excitement aroused by the removal of the deposits was at 
its height, the spring elections (»me on in ^ome of the States. The 
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friends of Clay now assumed the name of Whigs. Thew were contending, 
tliey said, against a government just as arbitrary, jusf as tyrannical, as 
that of George III against which their fathers had rebelled. It was 
time therefore to return to the principles and assume the name of the 
American Whigs of the Revolution. Ihe suggestion was approved ; 
and during the rejoicings which followed the triumph of the party in 
the spring elections the name came into general use as that of a distinct 
national party. ^ 

As time passed and it was seen that, the deposits were not to be 
restored, that the great Bank was not pressing the small ones, and that 
the “pets” were ready, to advance money on easy /terms, confidence 
returned and the money famine p^sed away. But ' the end was not yet. 
A rage fbf State banking swept over the country. A hojt of new' 
institutions with State charters sprang up to share the business once 
done l)y the Bank of the United States ; the banking capital of the 
country increased from $196,000,000 in 1834 to $281,000,000 in 1836 ; 
and millions of additional bank-ribtes were put into circulation. Despite 
the biennial reductions in tariff rates, the revenue from imports steadily 
increased from $16,000,000 in 1834 to $23,400,000 in 1836; and, the 
national debt having been paid in full (January 1, 1835), a surplus 
began to roll up in the “ pet ” banks, which were instructed to lend it 
opt on as easy Wms as possible. Everything thus combined to make 
money cheap ; and, being cheap, it was quickly borrowed and used in 
wild speculations of^every sort. Cotton, city lots, town lots, imported 
goods, in short, almost everything that could be bought and sold, became 
a subject of speculation. But the article whose sale affected the revenues 
and contributed most to swell the surplus was government land. Before 
the year 1834 the annual sales of land had never amounted to $3,000,000; 
but in 1835 they rose to $14,757,000, and in 1836 to $24,877,000. In 
consequence of these abnormal receipts the surplus grew rapidly. In 
1835 (October 1) it stood at $18,000,000*; in 1836 (March -1) it was 
$3^,500,000, and seven months later $41,500,000. 

The two questions now before the Administration were how to 
prevent the further increase of the surplus, and what to do with that 
already accumulated. It was finally decided to distribute the annual 
sales of publid land among the States, and to present them also with 
the existing surplus. To give it outright was held to be unconstitutional; 
but this difficulty was avoided by an agreement to deposit the money with 
the States, subject to recall at any time, after due notice, by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury— a call which everybody knew would never be made. 
These two measures — the distribution of the land sales and the deposit 
of the surplus— v'ere combined' in one bill, which became law in 1836. 
From the surplus on the books of the Treasury on January 1, 1837, 

, $5,000,000 w re to be deducted, and the balance was to be deposited 
with the States in four instalments payable on the first days of January, 
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April, July, and October, 1837. The share of each State was to depend 
on the number ofpts representatives in Congi’ess. 

This decision gave rise to a host of difficulties. In many States the 
amount on deposit in ^hfi banks greatly exceeded their shares. This 
necessitajed an actual removal of money from State to Stalje. No bank 
in future was to have on deposit government money exceeding in amount 
three-fourths of its paid-up capital. But there were many banks which 
ffiild government money fai exceeding^ the amount of their capital. It' 
therefore became necessary to, transfer money from bank to bank. But 
the money to be thus moved was^not iit the banks ; it had been lent out 
and largely used for speculation. As khe first instalment, amounting to 
$9,367,214, was to Bh removed on January 1, 1837, the banks early in 
I'lovember, 1836, began to stop discounting, and called in loan? ; and, as 
this took place all 5ver,the country, a general liquidation of debts 
followed. No sooner was the firat instalment removed than preparations 
were made for the second, which fell due on April 1, 1837. The distress 
grew more* severe; and, when the day came, great business-houses in 
New York, unable to stand the strain, failed. In one week there were 
98 failures ; nine days later they reached *128 ; and before the end of the 
month all the large cities were in the same condition. The blame, for 
this state of affairs was of course laid on the government; and at a 
meeting of merchants in New York a committee of fifty was appoint<;d 
to go to Washington and urge Van Buren (wbo had succeeded Jackson 
on March 4, 1837) to call a special session of fongr^s for the purpose of 
stopping the distribution of the surplus. Tiie President ^tffused; and 
early in Ma^ the banks of New York City suspended specie payments. 
Iliose of other cities followed the example ; and the country was soon in 
the midst of a grave financial panic. The President was now forced 
to ‘yield. A proclamation was issued assembling Congress in special 
session ; and that bo(fy took^prompt measures to remedy the evil. The 
payment 6f the fourth instalment of the surplus wtis suspended ; an issue 
of $10,000,000 in treasury notes was authorised, in order to enable ^e 
government "to meet its* obligations; and the time of payment of the 
merchant bonds was extended. The worst was then over; but a year 
passed before the banks redeemed their notes in, specie. 

It is now necessary to consider another issue, which in the course of 
fifteen years had grown to b* a serious and troublesome problem, and* 
was destined dming the next quarter -pf a ceytury to b«come the most 
portentous question that the people had ever been called on to settle. 
This issue was slavery. The story o^ the long struggle with it falls 
naturally into well-marked periods, in each of which certain’ phases were 
presented, discussed, and, it was supposed, settled for all time to come. 

Between the opening of the War of Independenc'e ,and the close 
of the second war with Great .Britain, all the Eastern and Middle 
States save Delaware, became free soil : slavery was prohibited in the 
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North-west Territory ; the first law for the rendition wf fugitive slaves 
was enacted ; citizens of the United States were forbidden to engage in 
the slave-trade of foreign countries; subjects of foreign countries were 
forbidden to engage in the domes'tic slave-trade of the United States, or 
to use its ports to fit out slavefs for trade with other countries; the 
authority of Congress to abolish, or in any manner meddle with, slavery 
in the Slave-holding States was denied; and after 1808 the importa^ 
tion of slaves into the United States was prohibited by law. 

During the second 'period, which closed with the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society in 1838, the Missouri Compromise was 
eidopted, and the possessions of "the United States west of the Missis- 
sippi were divided between slavery and freedom ; three Free and three 
Slave-holding States were admitted into the Union; the slave-trade 
was made piracy ; the American Society for the Colonisation of Free 
Negroes in Africa was founded ; the colony of Liberia was planted on 
the west coast of Africa ; the attempt to change Illinois from a P'ree to a 
Slave-holding State was defeated ; a host of journals devoted to the treat- 
ment of the slave problem came into existence ; countless appeals, thoughts, 
pictures, brief views, remarks, sketches, letters, treatises, reports, bearing 
on isome phase of slavery, were written and published ; and numerous 
anti -slavery and colonisation societies were organised, chiefly in the Slave- 
Ikolding States. Hostility to slavery, as a moral and political wrong, 
spread widely and grew in intensity. The people of the cotton-belt, 
regarding slavery as'a domestic State institution, denounced the work of 
anti-slavery ^enthusiasts as fanaticism. The people of New England, 
bound to the Cotton States by ties of business interest, and Having settled 
the issue in their own section, were indiffereitt. But in the middle belt 
of States, from Pennsylvania to North Carolina and from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, the friends of the black man were very active. Of 101 
anti-slavery societies in existence in 1826, 95 wdTe in this region. Of 
98 societies auxiliary to the American Colonisation Society in 1828, 80 
were in this same strip of country. 

Such was the condition of the slavery issua^ when, in 1829, a negro 
named David Walker wrote, printed, and scattered over the South a 
pamphlet entitled Welker's Appeal. It was addressed to the free blacks, 
who were urged to make the cause of the slave their own ; it censured 
the meekness and non-resistance of the blacks ; and, in a third edition 
published in 1830, it went so ‘far as to touch on the superiority in 
numbers and bravery of the blacks over the whites, and to advise an 
insurrection when the time was ripe. The effect was immediate. Copies 
found in the hands of negroes in Richmond (Virginia), in New Orleans, 
in Savannah, in Tarborough (North Carolina), were seized and fomally 
transmitted by the governors of Virginia, Ijouisiana, Gieorgia, and North 
Carolina to their respective legislatures ; and sharp laws against the free 
blacks were enacted by Georgia and Louisiana. 
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ITie excitement produced by Walker’s Appeal had not subsided when 
the danger of wripngs of this sort was brought home to the slave-owners 
by a rising of slaves in Virginia — an outbr&ik known as “Nat Turner's 
Insurrection.” It was quickly put dovvn ; and every negro concerned in 
it, together with many who were no% was hanged, shot, mutilated, or 
beheaded. The insurrection was at once attributed to npgi’o preachers 
and “ incendiary publications ” such as Walker’s pamphlet and the 
liberator, a newspaper recently started at Bc«ton by William Lloyd 
Garrison. To attick the Liherator now becamS habitual in all Slave- 
holding States. The corporation of one city forbade any free negro to 
take a copy of it from the poi^t-office. * A vigilaace committee in another 
offered $1500 for the detection and co?jvicf5on of any white pe^on found 
‘circulating copies. The governors of Georgia and Virginia called on the 
mayor of Boston to supjyess it ; and the legislature of Georgia offered 
$5000 to any person who should secure the arrest and conviction of 
Garrison under the laws of the State. UndeteiTed by these attacks. 
Garrison gathered about him a little band of Abolitionists, and towards 
the close of 1831 founded at Boston the New England Anti-Slavery 
Society, and in 1833, at Philadelphia!i the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. The mission of the Society was to labour for the abolitioil of 
slavery and the immediate emancipation of the slaves, and to carry on 
this work by organising societies, sending out orators, and enlisting tile 
pulpit and the press, and by the circulatibn of anti-slavery books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and pictures. • f ^ 

The slave-holders, on their part, made loud demaAls that the 
Northern Sfates should suppress the Abolitionists by force. ♦They 
insisted that Abolitionist *tvrat,ors should be imprisoned, their presses 
stopped, the circulation of their tracts prevented. Nor was the North 
he^ess of their demands. Mobs broke up Abolitionist meetings, de- 
stroyed their printing-offices, and threatened their leaders with death. 
In Connecticut and New Hampshire schools which* received negroes were 
sacked. In, Utica, New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, disgraceJul 
attacks were'made on a»ti-f^avery meetiijgs. In Cincinnati the presses 
of an anti-slavery newspaper edited by Jamef^G. Birney were destroyed. 
Throughout the North friends of the South held meetings and con- 
demned the proceedings of the Abolitionists. Yet the agitation went 
on with renewed energy ; and 1)he flbod of anti-.slavery tracts that poured 
over the South became greater than» ever. .Then a bold step was 
taken, and one night the post-office at Charleston was entered by 
a mob, and sacks of anti-slavery litei-a|;ure, which had come from New 
York by steamer and which the postmaster refused to deliver, were 
burned in the public square. The Poslmaster-General approved this 
act; and Jackson, in his annual message (December, > 1836), asked 
for a law “prohibiting under severe penalties the circulation in the 
Southern States, through the mails, of incendiary publications intended to 
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instigate the slaves to insurrection.” This did not ^it Calhoun, who 
presented a bill forbidding any postmaster knowingly to deliver to any- 
one a printed paper touching slavery in any State or Tenitory where ' 
such publications were prohibited by the State^or Territorial law. A 
warm debate followed, and the bill was lost, as were others in many 
northern State legislatures, prohibiting the printing of such documents. 

Defeated in this attempt to destroy the freedom of the mails, the 
prO'Slavety party next attacked the right of petition. Though Congress 
had no authority to abolish slavery in tbo States, it could do so in the 
District of Columbia, where, under the Constitution, it has absolute 
jurisdiction. The opponents of sl&very therefore beganj so early as 1830, 
to petition for the abolition df slavery and the slave-trade in the district. 
These petitions were received, sent to a committee, and nevev heard ot' 
more. But after 1833 the Abolitionists sent, them in such a steadily 
increasing stream that in 1836 the House of Representatives, after a long 
and stormy debate, adopted a “gag” rule, which ordered that “all 
petitions, memorials, resolutions, or papers, relating in any way or to 
any extent whatever to the subject of slavery or the abolition of slavery, 
shall, without being either printed or referred, be laid upon the table, 
and' that no further action whatever shall be had thereon.” Tliis rule 
remained in force for several years. Its effect was disastrous. The sacred 
right of petition had been assailed, and the cause of abolition helped 
forward. The petitions 'presented in 1835-6 bore 34,000 signatures. 
Those presented amd de^t with under the “gag” in 1837-8 bore 
414,000 names. Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, New 
Yqrk„Ohio, and Michigan censured Congress for refusing to receive 
the petitions; Connecticut repealed h^r “Ijlack code”; and a new 
political party arose among the people. 

The men who joined antKslavery societies, signed anti-slavery 
petitions, and contributed money to aid the cause, were chiefly 
members of the Wliig, the anti-Masonic, and Democratic parties. 
In* the hope of drawing them from their parties «ind inducing them 
to. act togetherj the anti-slavfry State conventions began,* about 1838, 
to urge the formation of ^ national anti-slavery party, in order to put 
a presidential, candidate into the field in 1840. The suggestion was 
well received; a national conventiori was called; delegates from six 
States attended; and in April, 1B40,‘ James Gillespie Bimey and 
Thomas Earle "were nonpnated for the offices of President and Vice- 
President respectively. No name was given to the new party till 1844, 
when it became known as the Li^terty party. 

The presidential campaign of 1840 was the most extraordinary that 
the country had "ever known. The candidate of the Democratic party 
was Martin Van Buren. The nominees of the Whigs were William 
Henry Harrison, an ideal popular .favourite, and John Tyler. As 
delegate to Congress from Indiana Territory ifi 1800, Harrison did 
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much to secure that liberal system of selling government land which 
laid the foundatic^ of the Ohio Valley States. As Governor of Indiana 
Territory in 1811 he won the famous battle of Tippecanoe and broke 
the Indian power. As ft. general in* the American army during the 
second war with Grea^ Britain, he was conspicuous in the defence of 
the North-West, and, leading his army into Canada, won the battle of the 
Tliames, and recovered all that had been lost by Hull’s surrender at 
SJptroit. As a friend of 4;lay and minister to Columbia, he v«s among* 
the fii-st to feel the ^vengeance of Jackson in 18J29, and had since lived in 
honourable poverty on Kis In^ana farm. For Van Buren to defeat such 
a candidate woul(J llhve been difiicult»at any time. It was made more 
difficult by the popular discontent causfvl by the financial p&licy of 
Sjackson, the panic of 1837 and the hai’d times of 1839; and iC'^fas finally 
made impossible by &n ill-timed sneer of a Democratic journal, which 
remarked that Harrison would be more at home in a log-cabin th'an in 
the White House. 

The Whigs had no platform ; but 'this sneer at Harrison’s poverty 
gave them just the cry they needed. Nothing was dearer to the heart 
of the American people than the log-cabin. That humble abode, with 
its puncheon floor, its mud-smeared sides, its latch-string, its window^ in 
which greased paper did duty for glass, was then, and had ever been, the 
symbol of American hardihood. It had been the home of the pioneer.^, 
the home of the commonwealth-builders ; and.round its hearth had been 
reared millions of men and women then living, l^o insult could have 
been mqre galling than this sneer at the early home of the jjiitkers of the 
nation. Tht log-cabin at once became the Whig symbol. On* vacant 
lots in every city and town* of the North, on ten thousand village ^relns, 
the cabin, with a coon -skin on its wall, the latch-string hanging out in 
token of welcome, and a barrel of hard cider close beside the door, 
became the true Whig headquarters. Mounted on wheels and occupied 
by speakers, it was dragged from village to village, Log-cabin raisings, 
log-cabin njeetings, medals, badges, almanacs, songs, pictures wjre 
eveiy where i (0 be seen. » Mass-meetings were held, at which enormous 
numbers of people were present. Weeks were spent in j^etting ready ’for 
them. In the West, men came in covered waggons, (amped on the ground, 
and for days listened to stirring harangues. At Dayton,* Ohio, 100,000 
people attended, and covered ten acres of ground. In the Whig prints 
Van Buren was stigmatised as an aristocrat ; and the White House was 
represented as a gilded palace with damask soJas, satin chairs, porcelain 
vases, magnificent chandeliers, and gulden spoons. Harrison was the 
poor man’s candidate, the plain American living in a log-cabin, the 
simple farmer of North Bend. These *things told powerfully on the 
voters; and, when the election was over, the Whigs Vad swept the 
country and elected Harrison an^ Tyler. In the great popular excite- 
ment the new anti-slayery party and its candidate were forgotten. Yet 
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it is significant that, despite the commotion, 7300 votes were cast for 
Birney. (. 

Harrison was inaugm-ated on March 4, 1841, and died in the 
following April. John Tyler then became President, and began an 
administration memorable for his, quarrel with' the Whigs, tjne nego- 
tiation of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, and the annexation of the 
slave-holding Republic of Texas, The inauguration of Harrison was 
quickly fallowed by a proclamation calling a special session of Cong}Q!Si 
to carry out the reforms to which the Whig orators had pledged the 
party. But, when Congress presented the new President with a bill to 
charter a great national bank, to l>e call^ the Fiscal Bank of the United 
States, Tyler sent it back wi^h his veto. ' The Wkigs were furious and 
the Demccrats delighted. But Tyler well knew the seriousness of the 
situation, and authorised the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to confer with the leaders of the Seriate and the House about 
the details of a new bill. An institution described as the “ Fiscal 
Corporation” was accordingly planned; and the bill to cri-ate it was 
passed rapidly through both Houses. Again the President interposed 
his veto. The same night all the members of the Cabinet save Webster, 
Secretary of State, met at the house of the Secretary of the Navy and 
agreed to resign one after another on Saturday, September 11. As 
Congress was to adjourn on Monday, the President would thus be forced 
to find a new Cabinet between Saturday and Monday. But Tyler was 
equal to the emergency, and, when Monday came, sent to the Senate 
the names, of five Jricksod Democrats as Secretaries. Webster alone 
retained his ^lace. The Whig members of Congress now read Tyler 
out of* the party, and in a manifesto denounced the President for having 
disappointed the just expectations of tho^ who had elected him, 

A sincere desire to serve his country kept Webster in the Cabiiiet 
after his colleagues had resigned. Many grave questions, some of long 
standing, between Great Britain and the United States, were pressing 
for settlement. ARct fifty-eight years of discussion the nprth-eastem 
boundary of Maine was still undefined; and ^he people of that State 
were in such a frame of mind' that, accorefing to the governor’s report, 
the settlers along the bordc'r could with difficulty be kept from collision 
with the British. The destruction of the steamer Caroline, the arrest of 
i McLeod for participation in that afl^iir, the assumption by the British 
government of all responsibility, and the demand for the release of 
McLeod, had so excited the people in western New York that it seemed 
quite likely that troops would be nt'jded to keep the peace along the 
border. The recent assertion of the right to search American ships 
supposed to be engaged in the*slave-trade revived an old question, once 
a cause of war ; while the liberation of slaves thrown on the coasts of 
the British West Indian islands by the perils of the sea, or brought 
‘ thither by force, emd the belief that Great Britain desired to pimchase 
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California, retain Oregon, and meddle in the affairs of Texas, inflamed 
the South and nWe the annexation of Texas and war with Mexico, 
should this appear unavoidable, more populjir than ever. 

Dark as was the prospect for peace when Webster took office in 184'1, 
a great change for thi better had i^nce occurred. Lord Melbourne’s 
Administration had been beaten in the House of Commons ; he and his 
colleagues had resigned (August, 1841) ; and Lord Palmereton had been 
sn^pceeded by Lord Aberc^en as Secretary of Foreign Affaire.* Shortly 
afterwards, Edward Everett, \^ho had* succeeded, Stevenson as Minister, 
reported to his governrAent (tranuary,»1842) that Lord Ashburton had 
been appointed tp ’''isit Washington ki order to settle all questions in 
dispute between Grelit Britaftt and the Ignited* States. The dtftails of 
ffhe negotiation which led to the famoiHs treaty that still bearS^he name 
of the distinguished *negotiators need not be reviewed. It is enough to 
say that a compromise line was agreed on for the north-eastern bouffdary 
of Maine; that each nation tigrced to keep on the western coast of 
Africa a stjuadron of at least eighty guns to act in concert for the 
suppression of the slave-trade ; and that Webster did not, as he said, 
“ leave the question of impressment whpre he found it.” In a strong 
letter to Lord Ashburton he announced that “in every regularly 
documented American merchant vessel, the crew who navigate it will 
find their protection in the flag which is over them ” ; and that “ the 
American government is prepared to say that, the practice of impressing 
American seamen from vessels cannot hereafter be jdlowed to take place.” 
'Fhe discussion respecting the Caroline affair led to the stipulation for 
the delivery*to justice of persons who, being accused of murder,* piracy, 
arson, robbery, forgery, or the utterance of forged paper, conhnitted 
within the territories of either Tower, shall be found within the territories 


of'the other. This, in the opinion of JVebster, was the best part of the 
treaty. “I undertal«e to say,” he remarked when defending hiS work 
before the Senate in 1846,* “that the article for the extradition of 
offenders, C9ntained in the treaty of 1842, if there were nothing else in 
the treaty of any impo^nce, has of itself been of more value to fhis 
country, and is o*f more value to the progress of civilisation, the cause of 
humanity, and the good understanding bebteen pations, than could be 
readily computed.” An example was set which was qvfickly followed ; 
and in a few years treaties copteining similar provisions were negotiated 
between the United States and the Powers of Eui’ope, and between the 
European nations themselves. The treaty o^ce concluded and ratified 
by the Senate, even the friends of Wcl^pter as well as his party demanded 
that he should leave the Cabinet ; ana in 1843 he resigned? Upshur, a 
Democrat and an ardent pro-slavery nrnn, was then made Secretary of 
State ; and the President turned all his energies to ^he annexation 
of Texas. 


Dming the eaiiy pait of tAe nineteenth century the old Spanish’ 
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province of Texas ha<l a separate political organisation ; but in 1824 
the Constituent Congress of Mexico united it temporar ly with the State 
of Coahuila, under the solemn promise that it should become a State of 
the Mexican Confederation so soon as circumstances would permit. 
About the same time a large and increasing number of citizens of the 
United States settled in the country. The abolition of slavery in 
Mexico in 1829, the exclusion of settlers from the United States in 1830, 
'•the miliUry occupation of the province, and the arbitrary and extor- 
tionate government of •the Mexicans, led the people in 1833 to desire 
separation from Coahuila, and tO request the admission of Texas as a 
State into the Mexican Confederation, nie refusal of this request and 
the military despotism set up- by Santa Anna wer^;' followed in 1836 by 
a declaration of the independence of Texas, which led to civil war, the 
bloody and cruel massacres of Goliad and of the Alamo, and the defeat 
and capture of Santa Anna by the Texans in the battle of San Jacinto 
(April, 1836). In the following year Texas was recognised as an 
independent State by the United States; and its example Vas subse- 
quently followed by Great Britain, France, and Belgium. 

A formal application was now (August, 1837) made by Texas for 
admission into the union of the United States. Against this proposal eight 
States protested ; Van Buren would not hear of it ; and so the matter 
rented when Harrison died and Tyler became President. Tyler was an 
ardent annexationist, and, when in 1842 the Texan ministOT renewed the 
proposal for annexation, would gladly have accepted the tender; but 
Webster o^p^'sed it, and a second time the United States declined the 
proposition. On the resignation of Webster in the spring of 1843, 
Secretary Upshur at once made ready to c§ifiy out the wishes of the 
President, and in October, 1843, informed the Texan minister that the 
government of the United States was ready to negotiate a treaty of 
annexalion whenever he should receive-^ the jfroper powers. The 
immediate cause for .this offer was a rumour that an ageiic of the 
Abolitionists of Texas had proposed to Lord Aberdeen that a company 
should be formed in England to buy the sla>*es, receiving in return 
Texan lands ; anS that the proposition had been well received. It was 
believed that Great Britain was using her influence to persuade Mexico 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, on condition that slavery 
iVas abolished; and certain remeffks pf L-ord Aberdeen in Parliament 
were construed to mean that negotiations for that purpose were going 
forward. Wlien these things were brought to the attention of the 
British government, all desire or; intention to establish any dominant 
influence in ‘Texas was disavowed ; and the United States was assured 
that, much as Greht Britain desfipd to see slavery ^abolished in Texas, as 
elsewhere, she v'vould not unduly interfere, nor seek, by any improper 
.assumption of authority, to coerce either party. She would give advice, 
but do nothing more. , 
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To the l^rprise of tjpshur, the offer of a treaty was at first declined 
by Texas ; but iil January, 1844, the question was asked, whether, if the 
offer were accepted, the United States would protect Texas against 
attack before the treaty A^as ratified ? • Upshur made no answer ; but the 
Americj^i agents in Texas, when askod the same question, qnswered yes ; 
and the next day an envoy was sent to the United States, with full 
powers to frame a treaty of annexation. Before his arriVSiI, Upshur was 
filled by the explosion or a gun on ttie U.S.S.^ Princeton ; and John Cf 
Calhoun became Secretary yf State, 'llie treaty now went rapidly 
forward. On April 12,‘1844, t^e in.stJ'ument was signed ; ten days later 
it was sent to the Senate; and the question ^f annexation was forced 
into the presidentia'f campaign. • * 

* Neither of the prospective candida1;es desired such an issu^ Indeed, 
both Clay and Vait Bufen, in letters published in the newspapers, 
declared themselves opposed to annexation at that time, on the ground 
tliat its constitutionality was doubtful, and that it was sure to bring on 
war with ‘Mexico. But the Democfatic National Convention which 
assembled in May rejected Van Buren and nominated James K. Polk, 
and in its platform declared for the “ »e-annexation of Texas and the 
re-occupation of Oregon at the earliest practicable period.” The Whigs 
nominated Clay, and said nothing about Texas or Oregon. The Liberty 
party chose for their leader James G. Birney. Scarcely had the news^f 
the nomination of Polk spread over the ^country when the Senate 
rejected the treaty (Jime, 1844), chiefly because rajwiy members did not 
believe that annexation could be accomplished by treafy. * Congress, 
says the Cdhstitution, may admit “new States” into “this union” — 
words that were interpreted to mean that Congress, and not the Veaty- 
making power, viz. the President and the Senate, may admit ‘States. 
Tyler now appealed to the House of Representatives to take such steps 
as might be necessary ; but^ the House did nothing, and the issue was 
left to b^ settled by the people. The contest in, any event would have 
been close but Clay’s "letter drove great numbers of Whigs into j;he 
Liberty parky, lost Mmtthe electoral votes of New York and Michigan, 
and gave the ele^ion to Pofli. * * 

ITiis triumph of the Democrats was hafted Tyler with delight ; 
and, in his annual message of* December, 1844, he tfeserted that a 
“controlling majority of the States” had declared for immediate 
annexation ; that both branches of C|ngress had been jnstnicted ; and 
that, in his opinion, measures should pe taken to carry out the will of 
the people. That the Senate would consider itself instructed, and that 
two-thirds of the members would approve a new treaty of annexation, 
was far from likely. The House of Representatives therefore passed a 
joint resolution annexing Texas, with the proviso that iji such State or 
States as should be made from territory north of 36® 30' slavery should, 
be prohibited. To ^his the Senate, after .a long debate, added an 
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amendment giving the President the option of submitting to Texas the 
joint resolution or opening a new negotiation for annexation by treaty. 
IVler chose to offer annexation under the joint resolution ; and on 
Mai’ch 3, 1845, a messenger was accordingly despatched to Texas. The 
Texan Congress adopted the resolution in June ; a convention of the 
people ratified annexation in July ; and in December, 1845, Congress 
formally admitted the State of Texas into the Union. 

X The Mexican government had repeatedly informed the United States 
that the annexation of ^'exas would be regarded as a declaration of war. 
No sooner therefore did the joint resolution pass than the Mexican 
Minister asked for his passports ^nd left Washington. The Mexican 
Ministe.* of Foreign Affairs, qn hearing of the resolution, dismissed the 
American-. Minister ; and in March, 1845, all diplomatic relations were 
severed. In the following June, General Zachary Taylor was ordered to 
march from New Orleans to the mouth of the Sabine river, a part of the 
boundary line between Texas and the United States. On July 30, 1845, 
Taylor was insti-ucted to occupy and defend Texas so far as it was occupied 
by Texans ; and in August the army of occupation camped at Corpus 
Christi on the Nueces river, across which the jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Texas had never extended. An Act of the Texan Congress had indeed 
(December 19, 1836) declared the Rio Grande from its mouth to its 
source, and a meridian from its soimce to degree 42 of north latitude, to 
be the western boundary o( the Republic ; but between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande w^ the Mexican State of Tamaulipas; and above 
this and bounding Texas on the west and north-west were Coahuila, 
Chihuahua, and New Mexico. At Corpus Christi Taylor remained till 
Ma-ch, 1846, when, in obedience to orders, he crossed the Nueces and 
stood on Mexican soil. A march of seventeen days brought the army to 
the east bank of the Rio Grande, where Taylor pitched his camp, built 
Fort Brorvn, and trained his guns on the public s,juare of the Mexican 
town of Matamoras on the western bank Pf the river. On April 11 
General Ampr;dia entered Matamoras with 2500 men, ^nd notified 
Taylor to break up his camp within twenty-fouii.hoxu« and retire behind 
the Nueces. Tailor replied that he was unaer the orders of his govern- 
ment ; and that, if Ampudia crossed the Rio Grande, the act would be 
considered that of an enemy and as such would be resisted. Twenty- 
..even miles east of the American camp an(^,on the shore of an inlet from 
the Gulf of Mexico was Point Ij^bel, where Taylor had established a 
depot of military supplies for t£e army of occupation. Hearing that 
bodies of Mexicans had crossed t je river above and below Fort Brown, 
Taylor at once sent out a squadron of dragoons in each direction to 
reconnoitre. The. squadron sent below the camp reported no enemy in 
sight, but that^which went above was surprised, surrounded, and captured 
^(April 23). 

In this condition of affairs an officer rode into camp, reported the 
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enemy to b^in force ne*ar Point Isabel, And gave the number as 1500 men. 
Taylor, leaving ^e camp with orders to defend it to the last, hurried 
with 600 men t* the relief of Point Is^l, and reached it without 
finding the enemy on the way. But «o sooner did General Arista, who 
had succeeded to th(? command o^ the Mexican army, hear of the 
departure of Taylor than he marched to Fort Brown and opened the 
attack. During seven days the little garrison held out manfully, when 
^e enemy raised the sie^ and retired. 

After reaching Point Isabel, General Tayjor collected a train of 
provisions, amnmilition*, and* cannon * for Fort Brown, started on his 
return (May 7), and* camped the first^ight some seven miles from Point 
Isabel. On the morning 6f the 8th Jhe ritarch was resumed; and 
, about noon, while at the water-hole oif Palo Alto, the MexictWariny was 
discovered drawn up across the plain. Though greatly outnumbered, 
Taylor attacked at oncb, drove the Mexicans from One positSn to 
another, and, when the sun went down, was master of the field. Follow- 
iug up this victory, Taylor on the n«xt afternoon met the enemy well 
posted at Besaca de la Palma, beat him a second time, and forced him 
to raise the siege of Fort Brown. Taylor now crossed the Rio Grande 
and captured Matamoras. 

While these events were happening on the Rio Grande, Taylor’s 
dispatch announcing the surprise and capture of his reconnoitring party 
reached Wa.shington, and was formally announced to Congress in a 
message (May 11, 1846) in which Polk declared that war existed by the 
act of Mexico hei-self. Authority was at dhce gfven to the President 
to call for *50,000 volunteers ; $10,000,000 were appropriated 'for war 
expenses ; and General Kpamy was sent to capture Santa Fe, which lay 
east of the Rio Grande in the 'Mexican State of New Mexico, bub within 
the boundary of Texas as claimed by her when a Republic. Kearny 
entered the city without firing a shot, took possession of all New»Mcxico 
in the mune of the United States, proclaimed the inhabitants citizens of 
the United States, and gave them a temporary civil government. From 
Santa Fe l^earny now |et out to conquer California ; but on the tvay 
(October 6) was* met by tlJe news that the conquest bad already been 
completed by Colonel John C. Fremont afld Commodore Stockton. 

In the spring of 1845 Freiijont had been despatched on his third 
expedition for the exploration of ^he West, with orders to examine the 
Great Basin, and find a short route from the base of the Rocky Mountains 
to the mouth of the Columbia river. 1 Awaib of the slrained relations 
between Mexico and the United Sttfes, Fremont took care, when he 
reached California, to assure the Governor of his peaceful intentions and 
to obtain leave to pass the winter of 1846-6 in that country. Permission 
was granted; but sooil afterwards he was ordered to quit^the country or 
take the consequences. Disregarding these orders, he went slowly up 
the Sacramento Valley, and had reached Oregon, when, in May, 1846, 
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he was overtaken by a messenger from Washington. He then returned 
to California where he aided the American settlers in their revolt 
against the Governor, encouraged them to proclaim California an inde- 
pendent republic, and assisted Commodore StOckton in his conquest of 
the country. 

General Taylor had meantime remained at Matamoras, preparing 
to march against Monterey, the capital of the State of New Leon, and 
strongly'fortified city. In September all was in readiness ; and, leaving 
Matamoras, Taylor laid siege to Monterey. He stormed the walls, and 
forced Ampudia to surrender the t6wn, but allow^ him to withdraw with 
his troops. Taylor then began prsparations for a vigorous winter cam- 
paign, and was engjiged in concentrating his forces fUr that purpose, when 
General Wihfield Scott arrived at the Rio Grande and drew from him 
so many officers and men that he was obliged to ab&ndon the campaign 
and stand on the defensive. Santa Anna, who in December, 1846, had 
been elected Provisional President of Mexico, now gathered a force of 
some 20,000 men, and in Februal'y, 1847, set out for Saltillb, where a 
part of the American army was stationed under General Wool. Apprised 
of this intention, Taylor hastened to join Wool, and then, advancing 
toward Santa Anna., took up his position in a narrow defile in the 
moxmtains directly facing the hacienda of Buena Vista. There, on the 
morning of February 23, 1847, Santa Anna, with an army five times 
as numerous as that of the American General, opened the attack. All 
day long the battle raged; but, when night came, the Mexicans had 
been defeated, and under cover of darkness retired. 

General Scott was then on his way with land and seh forces to 
captare the city of Vera Cruz and the castle ofrSan Juan d’Ulloa. Both 
of these surrendered on March 27, 1847 ; and on April 8 the American 
army began its memorable march along the national highway towards 
the city of Mexico. The American army at the 'butset numbered less 
than 9000 men ; the Mexican army was often over 20,000 strdng. At 
every step the ranks of Scott grew thinner, and those of Santa Anna 
fuller. Himdreds of Americans perished in battle ; hundreds more died 
on the way of disilase. Yet neither sickness nor heat nor fatigue could 
turn Scott back ; and viptory succeeded victory with astonishing rapidity. 
On April 18 the heights of Cerro Gwdo were carried by storm, the 
Mexican army was utterly routed, and Santa Anna was forced to leap 
from his carriage and flee away uoon a mule. On April 19 the army 
entered Jalapa ; on the 22nd Pefote fell ; and on May 16 the city of 
Puebla surrendered. There Scott I'ested till August 7, when the march 
was once more resumed. On the 17th the spires of the City of Mexico 
came into view. The victories of Contreras, Churubusco, and Molino 
del Rey followed; the fortress of Chapultepec was stormed; and on 
September 15 the City of Mexico was occupied. 

Mexico was now at the feet of her conqueror. United States troops 
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held New Mexico and California. The’army of Taylor occupied easteni 
Mexico ; UnTOd States naval vessels were in her seaports ; and General 
Scott was in pos^ssion of her capital city. Nothing remained but to 
make peace on such tends as could be obtained ; and these were finally 
set fortl^in a treaty si^ed on Februjiry 2, 1848, at Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
Mexico ceded New Mexico and Upper California to the United States, 
recognised the Rio Gran^ from its mouth to the southern limit of New 
Ai^pxico as the boundaiy of Texas^ received 6,000,000, t and wa» 
released from thejiayment ojP ‘claims, amounting to f 3,000,000, which 
American citizens Wd against her- On May 30, 1848, the ratifications 
of the treaty werQ ejfchanged at Queretaro; and the United States came 
into possession of an'immense area, including, in addition to Tfixas, the 
•present States of California, New Mexico, Nevada, Arizona,* Utah, with 
parts of fVyoming rfnd Colorado. 

This territory had been made free soil by Mexico ; and the question 
of the hour became, whether if should or should not remain free ? The 
strength of the Democratic party lay* in the Slave-holding States, and 
forced it to lean towards an extension of slavery to New Mexico and 
California. But without the aid of northern Democratic States the 
party could not elect a President. The strength of the Whig party 
was in the Free States, and it therefore leaned towards the exclusion of 
slavery from the new Territories. But without the aid of South<»rn 
slave-holding Whigs the party could not carry the approaching national 
election. Both parties therefore faced the^ issue ..with dread. It was 
troublesome and dangerous, and was made more troub]es8me by the 
continued Activity of the Liberty party and the discussion* of the 
“ Wilmot Proviso.” Scarpeljr had war been declared to exiift ^hen 
President Polk applied to Congress for an appropriation of $2,000,000, 
to* be used as a cash payment to Mexico in case she should conclude a 
peace involving the Cession of territory. On the introduction fnto the 
House (tf Representatives of a bill appropriating this sum, David 
Wilmot, a jFree-soil Democrat, moved an amendment providine; that, in 
all temtory to be acquired from Mexico, slavery should be forbidden. 
This was the famous Wilmot Proviso.* The approjfriation bill, with 
this proviso attached, passed the House, b&t faijed in the Senate. In 
the next session of Congress PoHr asked for $3,000,000 Tor the purpose 
of negotiating a peace. Ag»in an appropriation bill (January 4, 184T) 
appeared in the House; and again |^the Wilmot Prqviso was added. 
It was struck out by the Senate ; andlthe House now yielded and passed 
the bill without the proviso, though tlfe Free-State legislatures instructed 
their senators and requested their representatives to support it. But 
the issue was not thereby decided, for dt this point Calhoun took it up, 
and (February, 1847) introduced a series of resolution-i declaring that 
the Territories belonged to the States in common, and that any lav{ 
forbidding a citizen* of any State to emigi-jite with his property (and 
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slaves were property) into any territory would be a viobftion of the 
Constitution. 'ITiese resolutions were never voted on 1 y the Senate, but 
they were at once accepted by Calhoun’s followers, add were reasserted 
in resolutions passed by the legisldtures of Alabapia and Virginia. 

When Congress met in December, 1847, Daniel S. Dicl inson, a 
member from New York, went a step further, and introduced certain 
resolutions declaring that the spirit of the Constitution and the welfare 
'of the UViion would be best served by leaving all questions of t^e 
internal affairs of the Territories, even that of slavery^ to the Territorial 
legislatures. In this respect the people of the Territories had, he claimed, 
the same sovereign rights as those*bf the States. This^was the principle 
of “stjiiatter sovereignty.” At the same time Lewis Cass, a leader of 
the Demofa’atic party in the North-West, and already anxious to be 
nominated by his party as a candidate for the. Presidency, set forth the 
same doctrine in a letter which soon found its way into print. All this, 
as yet, was but the expression of the personal opinion of individuals, or 
of the ideas of State legislatures. But a serious attempt was now made 
to make the new Territories slave soil. 

The Democratic pai’ty, having by its action in 1845 made good its 
promise to re-annex Texas, had been called on to redeem its pledge 
respecting Oregon ; and in 1846 the year’s notice of abrogation required 
by the treaty of 1827 was served on Great Britain. This brought the 
question of the ownership of Oregon definitely before the two countries. 
The more hot-heade^l meinbers of the party demanded the cession to 
the United' States of the whole teiTitory in dispute, extending to 
latitude 54° 40' North, and raised the cry “ Fifty-four forty, or fight.” 
The spirit of the country became so bellic,ose tliat at one time it seemed 
likely that the United States would go to war with Great Britain as wfill 
as with Mexico; but fortimately a more pacific temper prevailed. In 
June, 1846, a treaty was signed, by which the parallel of 49“ north 
latitude, running from, the summit of the Rocky Mountains to Ihe coast 
an(} continued down the Straits of Juan de Fuca, was established as the 
northern boundary of Oregon,!^ thus leaving Wincouver Island in the 
possession of Great Britain. 

The question of sovereignty having thus been settled, Congre.ss was 
soon called on lo provide a Territorial ‘government. In 1847 a bill for 
that purpose passed the House, but was tabled in the Senate because it 
contained a provision excluding sdavery. In the next session (1848) a 
bill appeared in the Senate without this provision. A Free-Soil member 
therefore moved an amendment!* intended to exclude slavery. This 
brought on fe long debate, in which the slavery extensionists vigorously 
resisted the amendment, not because they hoped to introduce slave 
labour into Ol'egon, but because they feared the application of the 
principle to California and New Mexico. As the House was unable to 
agree, the subject was referred to a special commit^^ee, which reported a 
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bill providil^ territorial governments’ for Oregon, New Mexico, and 
California, prohibited slavery in Oregon, but left the question whether 
the Constitution jierinitted slavery in California and New Mexico to be 
decided by the Territorial courts, with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme^Court of the fjnited States, t The bill passed in tbje Senate, but 
was tabled in the House. Thereupon the House prepared and sent to 
the Senate a bill prohil^ting slavery in Oregon, to which the Senate 
adfled an amendment caiTying the Mi^ouri Con^iromise line o^ 36°30' Nf 
from the 100th meridian to^’fhe Pacific. Tho House disagreed Avith 
the amendment ; whereupon the Senate on the last day of the session 
gave way, and parsed the biU with tho express prohibition of slavery. 

In the meantimd the National Conventions had nominate their 
*presidentM candidates. The first ifo act was the Demorfatic Con- 
vention (May 22, lfl’48),^tvhich was attended by two rival delegations 
from New York, the one representing the “ Hunker” wing of the party, 
whose State convention had rejected a resolution approving the “ Wilmot 
Proviso,” fhe other representing the “*Bamburner ” wing, whose conven- 
tion had declared against the further extension of slavery in the Terri- 
tories. The National Convention seated both delegations and divided 
the State vote between them, which so displeased the “Barnburners” 
that they left the Convention, while the “ Hunkers ” refused to take any 
part in the proceedings. Lewis Cass o Michigan and W. 0. Butler w)f 
Kentucky were then nominated. , 

The Whig National Convention met in Jun^. nominated General 
Zachary Taylor and Millard Pillniore, shouted down a i^psdlution con- 
demning thb “extension of slavery by conquest,” and adjourned’ amidst 
general confusion without^ adopting a platform. Henry Wiflon* of 
Mfi.s.sachusetts, afterwards Vice-President under Grant, and many* others 
left the Convention, and declared themselves no longer Wliigs. These 
dissatisfied delegates »met and called for an anti-slavery conven1;ion to 
meet at Buffalo in August. The “Barnburner” wing of the New York 
Democracy /ilso called a convention, to meet at Utica in June. Martin 
Van Buren and Henry Dod^e were nominated. It was decided to attend 
the Buffalo Convention, which was attended by delegates from sevenfeen 
States. Van Buren and Charles F. Adatds ware nominated; and a 
platform was adopted declaring* that slavery was a StSte institution; 
that Congress had no more ppwer.to make a slave than to make a king^ 
that slavery should be excluded from all free teixitory; and that the 
answer to the slavery party should be] “ no more Slave States, no more 
Slave Territories,” and “ We will inserpe on our banners Free Soil, Free 
Speech, Free Labour, and Free Men, and under it we will fight on and 
fight ever till a triumphant victory shal> reward our eSertions.” 

In November, 184’/, the Liberty Party had nominate^ John P. Hale 
as a candidate for the Presidency. But when the anti-slavery party at. 
Buffalo selected Mar Jin van Buren as their .candidate Hale withdrew ; 
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and the Liberty Party was absorbed by the new hVee-Soil^^arty, as it 
was called. When the election was over it appeared th^t the split in the 
Democratic party in New York had decided the issue The thirty-six 
electoral votes of New York were* given to Taylor; and the majority of 
Taylor over Cass in the electoral cojlege nurabereo exactly thirty-six. 

The vigour of the Free-Soil movement in the North and the triumph 
of the Whigs Vere sufficient to have brought the question of freedom or 
slavery in>the new Territories to a crisis. But the discovery of gold ^in 
California, rumours of which began to reach the East in the fall of 1848, 
greatly hastened and complicatea the issue. Some years before this 
time, a Swiss emigrant named J. A. Sutter obtained l^om the Mexican 
Governor of California a great tract of land in the Sacramento Valley, 
and on it,' at the junction of the American and Sacramento rivers, had 
built what was called Sutter’s Fort. Over his land roamed thousands of 
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cattle, sheep, and horses. In his employment were hundreds of labourers; 
and about his fort many American citizens had settled. As Sutter used 
a great deal of lumber, he employed a man named James Maishall to 
build a saw-mill at a place called Coloma, some fifty miles away. The 
saws were to be moved by a water-wheel; but, when the wheel was finished 
and .the water turned on, the ditch which was to carry off the water proved 
to be too small. In order to enlarge it, water was rushed through , and a 
bed of mud and gravel was consequently formed at the end of the ditch. 
As Marshall stood looking .at this bed of mud one day in January, 1848, 
he saw some glittering panicles. These he picked out, examined, and 
beat between ,Jbwo stones, and, finding them malleable, at once guessed 
that they were gold. Gathering a few more, he set off for Sutter's 
Fort, reached the place at dead of night, and* roused Sutter, who easily 
proved that the flakes found by Marshall were gold. To keep the secret 
was impossible. Sutter and Manshall acted so strangely that a work- 
man watched them and found some gold. Tlien che news spread fast ; 
and a rush for the gold-fields began. The whole social condition of 
California was instantly changed. Labotu’ers left their fields, tradesmen 
their shops. Seamen deserted their ships in »jvery harbour; soldiers 
defiantly left their barracks. Neither threats nor punishment could 
hold men to their legal engagements. In May one hundred and fifty 
people left Sah Francisco. Day after day the bay was covered with 
launches loaded with the goods of people ^hurrying up the Sacramento. 
On May 29 the Califor'piian ntjwspaper suspended its issue because 
editor, type-setter, and printer’s tdevil had hurried to the mines. On 
June 14 the Star stopped for al like reason ; and California no longer 
possessed a newspaper. By July immigrants were crowding in from 
Monterey, Santa Cruz, Los Angeios, and Oregon. In October Commodore 
Jones reported* from Monterey to the Secretary of the Navy: “Nothing 
<an exceed the deplorable condition of .things in California, growing out 
of the maddening eftects of the gold mania. Fcif the present and for 
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years to co^e, I fear it will be impo^ible for the United States to 
maintain anpnaval or military force in California, as at present no fear 
of punishment is WfBcient to make binding any contract between man 
and man. To send troops out here would be useless, for they would 
immediately desert. A^nong the deserters from the squadron are some 
of the best petty officers and seamen, having but a few mouths to serve 
and having large balances due to them amounting to ®10,000. The 
coinmerce of this coast is wholly cut off. No sooner does a ship arrive, 
at a port of California than captain, *mate, cooV, and hands all desert 
her.” A paymaster wrote, “ t ^iiTived here (Monterey) and have paid 
all the men of tb;,e Fimt New York Regiment. They have all started 
for the mines.” Individuals* made $5000, $1(?,000, $15,000 ifl a few 
days. One man dug $12,000 in five ’days; three others $80^0 in one 
day. SucS cases werh abnormal, but it is certain that ever^ miner was 
earning such sums as he had never seen before, and such as, a few 
months earlier, he would have’ thought fabulous. 

By November, 1848, the news had reached the Eastern States, 
where it speedily became the one inexhaustible theme of conversation. 
Before December thousands were hurrying west. The records show 
that between December 1, 1848, and February 9, 1849, 137 ships, 
with 8098 “Argonauts,” had sailed for California. By the end of 
March 270 ships with 18,341 emigrants had left New York aloive. 
In February, 1848, there were but 2000 Americans in all California : in 
December there were 6000. By July, 1849, this ni\mber had grown to 
15,000, and six months later to 53,000. Never was the negd t)f a strong 
government *in California more imperative. President Polk assured 
Congress, when it met in December, 1849, that the state of afiMrs? in 
the Territories was such as ** imperiously ” demanded that Cdngress 
shotild not allow the session to close }\uthout establishing government 
in California and Niw Mexico. The House, well aware thht the 
Presidents statement was true, promptly instructed the Committee on 
Territories fj) report a bill or bills for the organisation of governments 
in New Mexico and Cfllifomia, with distinct prohibitions of slaveiy. 
Alarmed at this, Senators and Representatives from sla>^e-holding States 
under the lead of Calhoun met and adopted ah “Address of the Southern 
Delegates in Congress to their Constituents.” It charged the North 
with gross, systematic, and '^elibtrate violation of the constitutional* 
obligation to return fugitive slaves, ..denied that Coqgress had any 
authority over slavery in the States or in the Territories, complained 
of the constant agitation of the slavej|y question by the Abolitionists, 
and declared that this would result in a complete reversal of the 
relations of whites and blacks in the South and would force the former 
to leave the land to their former slaves. The purpose «f the address 
was said to be to unite the South. A little later the legislature of. 
Virginia adopted resolutions declaring that ^n attempt to enforce the 
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Wilmot Proviso “ would rouse 'the people of Virginia to^ determined 
resistance at all hazards and to the last extremity.” Missouri also 
protested against the principle of proviso. In the Il^ee States feeling < 
ran quite as high. The legislatures of aU save Iowa resolved that 
Congress was , in duty bound to prohibit slavery in the Territories ; and 
many of them instructed their members in Congress to strive for the 
abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia, 
'Attempts* to accomplish this end were made and failed, as did every 
proposal to establish governments in the' ‘Perritories ; and the Thirtieth 
Congress closed without settling the question. 

When the news that Congresa had not provided ji government for 
Califorriia reached the people of that country, they proceeded to establish 
one of their own making. Meh from every part of the world were' 
hurrying to che goldfields ; villages and mining canips were springing up 
by hundreds ; ^ extensive commerce already existed with Mexico, Chili, 
and Australia ; and no legal provisions adequate to the emergency were 
in force. Fully comprehending the needs of the hour, General' Riley, the 
military governor, who was then acting as civil governor, issued in June, 
1849, a proclamation calling for the election of delegates to a convention 
in order to frame a State constitution. The convention, thus sanctioned, 
assembled at Monterey in September, and drew up a Free-State con- 
stitution which the people ratified. State officers, a legislature, repre- 
sentatives to Congress, and Senators, were then elected; and, when 
Congress met, application was formally made for the admission of 
California fntp the Union as a State, 

The first duty of the new House of Representative^(, when the 
members assembled in December, 1849, was^ the election of a Speaker. 
But slavery had by this time become a part of every political issue, 
and nearly three weeks passed before the final ballot was taken and a 
presidiiig officer chosen. By no one was this sc6ne of sectional strife 
witnessed with deeper, concern than by Henry Clay. After an absence 
of nearly eight years he had been persuaded to return to,. the Senate, 
and had come to Washington fully determined, h.' said, to take no leading 
part. But he hkd not been many days in Washington befoie he was 
convinced that the threats of disunion were serious, that the Union was 
really in danger, and that the secessionist spirit arose from the fear that 
the institution of slavery was no longer«safe.,i To quiet this fear and subdue 
the spirit of diijiunion, coi^cessionf, he held, must be made by both sides. 
The time, in short, had come foi|ianother compromise ; and towards the 
accomplishment of this great en|l Clay now bent all his energies. The 
obstacles to be overcome were five in number. (1) The South resisted 
the admission of 'California as k Free State, because it would upset the 
balance of pot/er between 'the Free and Slave States in the Senate by 
•making sixteen free-soil States to fifteen slave-holding. (2) The Mor- 
mons, when driven from Illinois in 1846, went t<f Mexico and founded 
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Salt Lake C?^y. But the acquisition of California brought them again 
under the jurisdirtion of the United States ; and they now applied for 
'the admission of* their pountry as the State of Deseret, or for its 
organisation as a Terr’Jtoiy. To Deseret (afterwards called Utah) and 
New Meiiico the North insisted on applying the Wilmot Proviso, while 
the South declared such an application would be followed by secession. 
(3) Texas claimed the 4lio Grande as her western boundary. ^ But the^ 
laiger part of New Mexico lay. east of the Ria Grande ; and the pre- 
tensions of Texas were so stoiftly resisted that an appeal to arms seemed 
not unlikely. (4) TJie South demanded more stringent legislation for 
the capture and tetiyn of fugitive slaves. (5)* The North iilswted on 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the District of ■^Imnbia. 

Taking these dei^ands, as the basis for a plan of compromise. Clay 
worked out a scheme whi^sh he laid before the Senate (Jauuary 29, i'SSO) 
in eight resolutions, providing \ 

1. For, the admission of California, as a Free State. 

2. For the organisation of territorial governments in New Mexico 
and Utah without any restriction on slavery. 

3. For the settlement of tlie boundary between Texas and New 
Mexico. 

4. For the payment of the debt contracted by Texas before 
annexation, provided that she should relinquish all claim to any part 
of New Mexico. 

5. That it is not expedient to abolish ‘slavei^ in the JDistrict of 
Columbia without the consent of the people of the District, «nd of 
Maryland, and without compensation to ownem of slaves. '•(That 
part of the District which 'had been in Virginia had be^;:. retroceded 
several years before.) 

6. That the slavq-trade ought to be abolished in the District* 

7. That more effectual provision ought to be made by law for the 

return of fugitive slaves. • * 

8. That; Congress has no power to meddle with the slave-tK*le 
between the States. 

The debates which followed the presentation of these resolutions are 
beyond all question the greatest, in the annals of the country. Clay’s 
eloquent defence of his compromise plan, the speech of Calhoun summing* 
up the grievances of the Sotfth, the sensational “Seventh of March” 
speech of Webster, the “ Higher Law”'1speech*of Seward, the speech of 
Jefferson Davis (soon to become the lejder of a great rebellion) setting 
forth what the South would accept, ana the bitter and fiery utterances 
of a host of lesser men, impart an intere.st which attaches to no previous 
congressional discussiom On April 18, 1850, Clay’s resolutions went to 
a Committee of Thirteen, which reported on May 8 : 

1. That the admission of any new State or States made out of 
Texas be. postponed uiftil they shall present themselves, when it will be 
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the duty of Congress to admit them in accordance with^the compact 
made with Texas. 

2. That California be admitted into the Union. ' 

3. That territorial governments, without t|je Wilmot Proviso, be 
established in Utah and New Mexico. 

4. That the two last measures be combined in the same bill. 

5. T^t all New Mexico be taken from the jurisdiction of Texas ; 
1;hat a pecuniary equivalent be given to Texas; and that a section ,^r 
this purpose be incorpoiated in the bill tO’ admit California. 

6. That a more effectual law for the return of fugitive slaves be 
enacted. 

7. That the slave-trade^ but not slavery, Se prohibited in the 
District ot' , Columbia. Bills to carry out these provisionsi had been 
prepared and were presented with the report. . 

While these measures were still und{?r di.scussion President Taylor 
died ; and Millard Fillmore was sworn into office as President. The old 
Cabinet at once resigned ; and Webster, as Secretary of State, took the 
lead of the new. After the funeral of Taylor, debate on the Com- 
promise Bills was resumed till July 31, when the Utah Bill passed. On 
August 9 a bill somewhat reducing the limits of New Mexico, and 
offering Texas $10,000,000 for surrendering her claim, was passed. On 
August 12 the California Bill passed ; on the 16th the New Mexico Bill ; 
and on the 26th the Fugitive Slave BiU. Action on the Bill to prohibit 
the Slave-trade in ''the District of Columbia, a distinctly Northern 
measure, was delayed in the Senate till the House should have acted on 
the,jneasures already sent down to it. By September 12 all had passed 
the House ; and on the 16th the District of Columbia Bill was allowed 
to go through the Senate. The House of course approved ; the President 
signed each bill ; and the Comprdmise of 1850, from which so much was 
expected, was accomplished. 




CHAPTER XIII. 


st'ate rights. 

11850—1860.) 

Whki# the historian qf the United States reaches the 1850, he 
finds himself at a point at which it is convenient, at wliich it is iideed 
necessary, that he should pau^se and ‘‘look before and after,’** in order 
that he m^y reckon the forces amidst which he stands and scan the 
whole stage of affairs. The “Compromise of 1850” settled nothing; 
but it was compomided of every element of the country’s politics and 
may be made to yield upon analysis h.lmost every ingredient of the 
historian’s narrative. Its object was the settlement of all tifgent 
questions. Texas had been admitted to the Union with disputed 
boundaries which needed to be definitely determined ; tenitory had been 
acquired from Mexico, by conquest and purchase, for which it was 
requisite to provide a government; opinion in/ one sec^on of the 
country was^ demanding that the slave-trade should be excluded from the 
District of Columbia, the seat of the national government, andtslf^veiy" 
itself from the new territory; opinion in another section was demanding, 
with an air almost of passion, that the question of slavery in the 
Territories be left to^those who should settle and make States (jf them, 
and that* property in slaves should everywhere be adequately protected 
by effective laws for the apprehension and return of fugitive negroes. 
It was the Question of the extension or restriction of slavery that made 
the adoption of* a plan oft organisation and governrgent for the jiew 
Territory perplexing and difficult, and the determination of the boundary 
of Texas a matter of critical sectional interest; and* yet the rapid 
growth and development of the country rendered it imperative ths^ 
action should be taken definitely and at once. Something must be 
done, and done promptly, to quiet njen’s mfnds concetning disturbing 
questions of policy and to keep parnes from going utterly to pieces. 
Tliat was the object pf the “ Compromise of 1850.” 

It consisted of a series of measures framed and. introduced by a 
committee of which Hi^nry Clay was chairman, and urged^upon Congress 
>vith all the art, energy, and persuasiveness of which the aged Kentuckian 
was so great a master even ill those his last days. It was agreed 
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(1) that Texas should be paid ten million dollars to rf|linquish her 
claim upon a portion of New Mexico; (2) that Califoriia should be 
admitted as a State under a constitution which p 'ohibited slavery ; 
(3) that New Mexico and Utah should be organised as Territories 
without any regulation in respect of slavery, leaving it to the choice of 
their own settlers whether there snould be property in slaves amongst 
them or not, (4) that the slave-trade should be excluded from the 
District of Columbia, but be interfered with nowhere else by Federal law ; 
and (5) that the whol4 judicial 'and administrative machinery of Ihe 
Federal government should be put at thf disposal of 'the Southern slave- 
owners for the recovery of fugitive slaves found witliin the Free States. 

Even measm-e in the list touched the politics of the time at some 
vital poi2't.' Fourteen years earlier (1836) Texas had established herself 
as an independent State by secession from Mexicb, which Santa Anna 
had {ransformed from a republic into a military despotism ; and in 1845 
she had been admitted with aU her vast domain into the United States. 
Her admission into the Union had led almost immediately i-o war with 
Mexico (1846); for her southern boundary line was in dispute. The 
Federal government supported her claim to the tract of land which lies 
between the Nueces and the Rio Gmnde rivers, and by occupying it 
with an armed force compelled Mexico to fight for its possession. In 
the war which ensued, the ibrees of the United States took possession not 
only of the little region in dispute but also of all the Pacific slope from 
Oregon to Texas, Mexico’s Territories towards the north. It was this war. 
and the atequisition bl’ a new and vast domain on the Pacific, which had 
brought Congress once more face to face with the question. What shall 
be ‘dode with regard to slavery in the new Territories ? Shall its intro- 
ductioh be forbidden there, or permitted.? And it was this question 
which had stirred parties and sections to the renewal of an old and 
bitter conflict, which threatened to disturb every ancient compromise 
and make peace and union infinitely difficult. 

It was a return to the question which politicians had hoped to have 
dismissed in the “ Missouri Compromise "of 7 820, when it had been 
agreed that Missouri should be admitted into the Union with a con- 
stitution which legalised slavery, but that thenceforth no other Slave 
State should oe formed out of any territory of the United States 
which lay north of latitude 36° 80', the southern boimdary of Missouri 
extended ; but here was new territory to which that old compromise of 
a generation ago, it was said, di4 not apply. The question was as old, 
almost, as the Constitution itself, It had been touched first and most 
definitely by the notable Ordinance of 1787— a law as old as the 
Constitution — which had decreed, once for all, that slavery should not 
enter the N«.rth-west Territory, the vast dominion made over by 
.Virginia and her sister States to the Confederation which hjid fought 
the war for independence. But it was a matter which statutes could 
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not quiet or conclude.* So long as thSre was new territory to be filled 
with settlers, \^d formed into States with institutions and laws of their 
own, there must jpontinue to be strife an4 controversy regarding what 
should be done in respect* of slavery ; ^br the slave-owners insisted that 
they should be insurefl by law against the risks of change, that they 
should be made safe against being left in a minority in a country where 
everything was chang^g and no one could surely foresee majorities 
either for or against any institution whatever. Such a contesbcould nc4 
be closed till movement of population and opinjon had themselves come 
to an end. 

Although no, inan could certainly foretell, even in 1850, what 
would be the outcoJhe of tJie contest b«tween the advocate ‘and the 
>)pponents of the extension of slavery* into the new Territoryi^ and thus 
also into the new States Which should be formed from th^itf, it was very 
much plainer then what this was likely to be than it had*been in or 
in 1787. Southern statesmen ‘did not deceive themselves, lliey saw as 
clearly as 'anyone could see that th^ great movement of population 
into the new lands in the West was not only a natural and inevitable 
economic movement of men seeking tp better their fortunes in new 
homes, but also a game of power, emd a game at which they wer^ljkely, 
if not sure, to lose. There was no mistaking the signs of the times or 
the magnitude of the forces engaged. It was a contest between sections 
which every year became more and more vadely contrasted in life and 
j)urpose. ^ ' 

It was slavery, of course, which made the South unjjkt? the rest of 
the countr^, unlike the rest of the world. The contrast wtfe to her 
advantage in some respects, though to her deep disadvantage ill fliany 
others. She had men of leisure because she had slaves; and ftowhere 
el^ in the country was there a ruling class like hers. Where men are 
masters they are likely to hjp statesmen, to have an outlook upcfti affaira 
and an instinct and habjt of leadei’ship. Privilege and undisputed social 
eminence beget in them a pride which is not wholly private, a jgride 
which makfes of them*a jjlanning and governing order. It was this 
advantage, of always knowing her leadrars, and of kedjping them always 
thus in a school of privilege and authority, tha4 had given the South 
from the first her marked preeminence in affairs. Her statesmen had 
led the nation in the era of ihe Revolution. The Union seemed largdty 
of her making. Madison’s had been the planning pind in its con- 
struction ; Washington’s mastery hadjestablished it ; Jefferson had made 
it democratic in practice as in theory. For thirty-two out of the first 
forty years of the existence of the Union Virginian statesmen had occupied 
the presidential office^ and had guided as well as presided over affairs. 
The coming-in of Jackson in 1829 had marked a revohitionary change 
in the politics of the country,. The older generation and the old^r 
methods of counsel* and action were thrust aside ; ruling groups of 
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statesmen thenceforth counted for less, and popular conventions for 
more. Delegations of local politicians were substituted forCongressional 
committees; the influence of unknown men displaced! the authority of 
responsible leaders. But, even after that notable break-up, the South 
kept her place of authority in party counsels, in cabinets, and even in 
the choice and policy of Presidents. Men drawn from her school of 
privilege were as prominent as ever, and ruled conventions as they had 
ruled groups of consulting statesmen. Their initiative was not daunted 
or discouraged. No one could deny that the South had all along played 
a part in the control of parties which was altogether out of proportion 
to her importance in wealth or population. 

But 'ej.'ery year relaxed her hold upon affairs and more definitely and 
obviously ' '■hreatened her mastery with destruction. The country was 
growing awaj^ from her. It had grown away from her in the yeai’s 
which preceded the coming-in of Jackson and the rough western 
democracy which despised tradition; but the fact had not been upon 
the surface in those days. In 1850 it was plain to see. During the 
twenty years which had passed, the comitry had grown at an 
infinitely quickened pace, and tin ways which could escape no man’s 
obsqry^ation, while the South had almost stood still. Her order of life 
was fixed and unchangeable. She could not expect manufacturers to 
make their home with her ; she could not induce immigrants to settle 
on her untilled lands. Diversification of industry was for her, it seemed, 
out of the question. She ^d begim to perceive this twenty years ago, 
and had been .4eeply moved by the discovery. She could not forget the 
controversies which had raged about the tariff legislation of 18^8 and 
1832, Or rid herself of the painful impression of what had been done 
and said and threatened when South Carolina made her attempt at 
“nullification.” Time had but made the issues of that conflict more 
distressingly plain and significant. 

The South could ^ot compete with the North in the establishment 
of manufactUT'.s because she could not command or maintain the sort 
of labour necessary for their successful development; ndir could she 
compete with the North in the establishment of agricultural communities 
and the building of new States in the West, if her people were to be 
forbidden to take their slaves with them into the national Territories. 
Her statesmen had felt a great enthusiasm (for national expansion at the 
first, had favou^pd moderate tarifs and the diversification of industry, 
had spoken like men of a race, nd 1 : like men of a section, until they saw 
at last how the very organisatio.i of the communities they loved best 
and most passionately seemed to shut them out from sharing in the 
great change and growth which were to command, the future. Then, as 
was but natural, .they began to draw back and to doubt as to the course 
.they had taken. To put tariff-charges pn imports in order that manu- 
facturers might get higher .prices for their goods ip the markets of the 
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States, was, they said, when viewed froift the side of the effects it would 
have upon ti^ir own people, only an indirect way — and not a very 
indirect way eith^ — of making the Souths which could not engage in 
manufactures, support thfe people of 4he North, who could. It would 
curtail the connnerc<? of the southeni ports and markets without 
furnishing any coimtervailing advantage to offset the loss. 

Tliat had been the ground of South Carolina’s “ nullification.” 
Calhoun had not led her into that singular course: he had followed 
he? into it. He had hitherfd held* his mind, to a national scale of 
thinking; but the ’distress of^i^ own ‘people swung him abou^, to study 
the causes of thejf disquietude. He accepted, when it was prossed upon 
him, their own explanation *of the decline of their commercl'and the 
falling off in the price of their cottoli. He believed, as tl^ did, that 
these things were dde to ‘an inequitable disti’ibution of JJft burdens of 
federal taxation: that the South was being made fo pay tor the 
maintenance of manufacttires*in the North. He accordingly supplied 
them withf weapons of defence, with constitutional arguments which 
went the whole length of an absolute refusal to obey oppressive and 
unequal laws, with the full-wrought dqctrine of nullification. 

Calhoun did not invent the doctrine of nullification. It hg^«been 
mentioned and urged in South Carolina again and again before he had 
been brought to accept it — ^mentioned very explicitly and urged very 
passionately. He had turned very reluctantly from national plans to 
sectional defence ; and only because men wljp were his intimate friends 
and close political associates at home, as well as events h<jpp%ning under 
his own eyeS at Washington, convinced him of the critical peril of tlie 
southern States. But whgn he did turn it was with eyes wiefe ?>pen 
and with all the passion of his nature, and with the passion of his mind 
also, that singular instrument of power, which gave order, precision, and 
a keen and burning fbree to^ whatever it touched. The doctrine *of State 
Rights, \vhich other iqen had used for protect, for exhortation, for 
advantage in debate, he used as if for legal demonstration. He mad^ of 
it a pliilosc^hy^of rigl»t, ^ statesman’s fimdamental tenet. The very 
coolness and precision of his way of reasoning seei&ed to make* the 
doctrine a new and wiser thing. In every sentence, too, there was added 
to the sharp lines of reason the unmistakeable glow of conviction. Once 
convinced of the necessity oft thi» his new line of action, he followed Tt 
with the zest of a crusader. “As|to thg responsibility necessarily 
incurred,” he said, “in giving publicity to doctrines which a large 
portion of the community will probtibly consider new and dangerous, 
I feel none. I have too deep a conviction of their tnlth and vital 
importance to the Constitution, the tJnion, and the liberty of these 
States, to have the least uneasiness on the point.” . • 

He believed “the great and leading principle” of the political life 
of the Union to be, that the general government emanated from tlie 
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people of the several States, foilining distinct political communities and 
acting in their separate and sovereign capacity, and not aU of the 
people forming one aggrega];e political community; tl^t the Constitution 
of the United States is, in fact^ a compact,’ to which each State is a 
party, in the character already described; that the several States, or 
parties, have a right to judge 6i its infractions; and, in case of a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of power not delegated, have 
the righ| also, in the last resort (to use the language of the Virginia 
Resolutions), ‘ to interpose for arnesting’tbe progress of the evil, and^ for 
maintaining, Mrithin their respeefive liqiits, th6 authorities, rights, and 
liberties .appertaining to them.*” Madison had* fr^imed the Virginia 
ResoluMfns, as Virginia’s protest against \he Alifen and Sedition Laws 
of ITDSjv'Vhich he considered “'a deliberate, palpable, and dangerous 
exercise ofy^^wer not delegated” by the Constitiltion, either explicitly 
or by reason^le implication; but he was still living when Calhoun 
put forth his doctrine of nullification, ih imitation, as he supposed, of 
the precedent, and on the firm ‘ground of the “good old 'Republican 
doctrine of ’98,” and he emphatically denied having meant by his 
doctrine what Calhoun meant ^ by his principle of virtual resistance. 

^'he resolutions which Kentucky had adopted in 1798 were neaier 
Calhoun’s tone and meaning. They had declared that in case of a 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of unconstitutional powers 
by the Federal government, “as in all other cases of compact between 
parties having no common Judge, each party has an equal right to judge 
for itself, es well of the infractions as of the mode and measure of 
redress.*'" But even these might be read as the terms \)f agitation 
rather* than as those of revolution. The States were the only organic 
bodies* capable of authoritative action dutside the organisation of the 
Federal government itself, and .they had seemed to the statesmen of 
Virginia and Kentucky the natural and proper instruments of agitation 
in cases where the action of the Federal government called for Organised, 
though peaceful and > onstitutional, opposition and a concerted effort for 
redress. Calhoun’s thought went much furtiner. He oenceived the 
Stfrtes to be thb only members of the Union. The people had no 
citizenship, as it seemed 'to him, except in the States under whose 
authority they" were grouped. They had no direct connexion with the 
^'ederal government, but dealt with it,^and acted in its affairs, in 
communities. The Union was a. Union of States, and the people acted 
in its affairs, not directly and M a nation, but segregately, by joint 
action, as sovereign but associate common wealtlis. The States, there- 
fore, as the .sole constituent members of the Union, were not only the 
natural and propfer agencies of Agitation; they were the only proper, the 
only possible <p{^ies to a change. The initiative was theirs by con- 
,stituent right: and each of them mmt look for itself to the keeping 
of the general compact, acting upon its own individual responsibility. 
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But what if a single State should' act ? What if South Carolina 
should act al^e, how far might she go ? What was it her right to do ? 

I This question thcij Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions had not answered ; 
but Calhoun answered it very explicitly. It was her right, he said, 
when all reasonable hope of redress tlu'ough any other channel had 
failed, tA call upon her electors choose a convention, such a con- 
vention as might ameiA her constitution and shape her exercise of 
sovereignty in other matters; and that convention might (\eclare tl^p 
AOt^ complained of null and 'void, because contrary to the federal pact, 
and therefore not binding upon her Citizens. Such a thing .'jhould not 
be done as an act of' revolution. It sjhould be so planned and. executed, 
with such deliberations, delays, and postponements, and sjl^ ample 
opportunities for conciliation, compromise, and adjustme'pi, that it 
would op4rate merely as a check upon the national governu*fent and give 
both time and motive for a final .settlement. The escape from th5 crisis 
must be, not the revolt or permanent recalcitrancy of a single State, but 
an appeal to the power which had made the Constitution and which had 
the final right to interpret its intent and meaning, to the association 
of sovereign States. If the general government was not willing to yield 
in the matter in controversy, it mu.st call a constitutional convention, 
such as that “ for proposing amendments,” which the Constitution itself 
provided for. With that convention, in which the States as principals 
to the federal compact would be present in tlje persons of their delegates, 
it would rest to determine, by a majoi-ity representing two-thirds of the 
sovereign commonwealths, the merits of 'the chntroversj’v If these 
sovereign principals, by the constitutional majority of two-thirds, should 
declare the powers complained of to have been rightly exercised by the 
Federal government, it would be as if the Constitution had been amended 
and those powers explicitly added ; ..and the State, or States, whose 
protests had brought the convention together would be in duty bound 
either to submit or to quit the Union. Calhoun wm too sane a 
thinker, toq sincere a lover of the Union and of the ideals which it had 
set before the world, tqj> much of a statesman and master in affairs lb be 
guilty of so great a solecism as to mtdntain what some who had not 
examined his argument supposed him to ibaint^n, that a State could 
permanently “nullify” a law of the United States aad yet remain a 
member of the Union. Nuljificajtion was in his doctrine but a means xsf 
bringing federal action to a standstill in respect of some single matter of 
critical controversy until a power l^gher tban Congress — that power 
which he conceived to be the real ar)d only sovereign power under the 
Constitution — ^had acted, and a final determination had been made of 
the question of right. He deemed the Supreme Court of the United 
States an unsuitable forum in which to determine sjuch matters of 
sovereign right, because it was but an agency of the very government 
whose powers in the :»se supposed were in dispute. Arbitrament must 
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lie with the sovereign associated whose agent he conceived the Federal 
government to be. 

Almost every northern ^man who heard such vifws set forth con-' 
sidered them “new and dangerous,” as Calhibun had foreseen. They 
seemed a little ridiculous, too, when put into jfractice. On November 
S4, 1832, South Carolina actually dlyl declare the Tariff Acts of*^1828 and 
1832 null and ‘Void within her jurisdiction and in respect of her people, 
feting in, sovereign convention, called in due form by her legislature. 
But no general convention of the States* was called; Congress low&ed 
the tariff* ,duties, but would not abandoQ Ihem or lower them upon the 
principle, on which South Carolina had insisted; VJeperal Jackson was 
PresideiOTand showed himself .ready to carry out the laws of the United 
States, iiK{?outh Carolina as els£?»vherc, by force of arms if ^ necessar}^^ 
like the haAjjheaded, practical soldier he waff; an& South Carolina was 
oblig^fl to yield without bringing her doctrine ^;o a final test. She had 
gained enough, in the alteration of the taViff laws, she thought, to make 
her retreat something less than ‘a surrender, and was fain* to content 
herself with that. She laid her constitutional weapons aside until 
another time. ^ 

Calhoun was unequally compounded of logician and statesman. 
In outlook, in sympathy, in insight, and in power among men a states- 
man, he was yet in all processes of systematic thought a subtle and 
uncompromising logician, and projected his argument without thought 
of time or limiting oircumstance. There is in much of his writing the 
touch and tone of the* schoolman, — so refined is the reasoning, so abstract 
the prdfcesses of the thought. It was this thorough-gding way of 
rcas«nifcg, from the careful premisses straight through to the utmost 
bounds* of the conclusion, that made him seem to practical men a, 
radical, almost a revolutionist. IJe made old doctrines seem “ new anc 
dangerous,” because he pushed them beyond theif old limits and gave 
them novel and disturbing applications, tiis doctrine of the* ultimate 
sovereignty of the Sta.f'es was not new. It had once been commonplace 
to Say that the Union was experimental, to sspeak of circumstances 
in which the cAitracting States might deem it best to withdraw. 
Webster had been prompt* to challenge the doctrine of nullification 
and draw it ouf into the open in his debate with Senator Hayne ; and 
nobody who heard him then could doubt ejther his extraordinary power 
or the breadth and wisdom and impressiveness of his conceptions with 
regard to the national destiny anJ. higher law of growth. But, though 
he was the better statesman, Hayne was the better historian. 

Webster’s greatness was never more admirably exhibited than in 
that famous debate. His uttefances on this ocMision, moreover, sent 
a thrill through ^ all the East and North which was unmistakeably a 
^hrill of triumph. Men were glad because of what he had said. He 
had touched the national .self-consciousness, awaHened it, and pleased 
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it with a morning vision of its great taSks and certain destiny. Those 
who heard we^ not so much convinced as aroused, stimulated, exhila- 
x’ated. He had sppken for the new generation. But the generation in 
the midst of which he stobd was both new and old. It was new on the 
whole stage of movemtht, of change, of struggle, of achievement, where 
the nation was being re-established’^and transformed; but it was old 
where change had not ^enetratec^ where institutions had stood un- 
touched, where the organisation of society was in fact unaltc’^able, an4, 
whelc thought and habit held' Steady* and undiverted to the old ways. 
The South stood still in a fixed order. Since the making ofjthe Con- 
stitution, Alabama ahd Mississippi ar?d Louisiana and Texas ^had been 
added to the South upon the (rulf, and Tennessee and Kentucky .^lArkansas 
and Missouri within the continent; bUt such growth had bi'wi assured 
her almost from the first, and had resulted in a unifor^jf expansion, 
without essential change either in conceptions or iu "modes oT life. 
Wherever slavery was established, society took and kept a single and 
invariable form ; industry had its fixed'variety and pattern ; life held to 
unalterable standards. Change had entry and freedom only in the great 
westward migration which followed the _paralle]s of latitude further to 
the north, and in the great industrial expansion of the East. It w,as a 
pi’ocess there which obliterated old political boundaries, fused diverse 
elements of population, created community in enterprise, quickened 
throughout wide regions the sense of co-operation, and made the nation 
itself seem to those who took part in it a single great partnership in 
material and political development. » 

No dou6t the whole country had felt a certain critical fcoolness 
towards the Constitution "throughout the generation which franftd*and 
adopted it. Statesmen defendM, praised, expounded, fortified it; "Courts 
diligently wove its provisions into th? law of the land; success added 
prestige to the generlil government which it had set up ; but the little 
commonwealths of the Ipng seaboard, which had agreed to live under it, 
kept their old pride of separateness, thought of it at first rather as a 
serviceable airangementHhan as an unalterable law, respected it but*did 
not love it, and were ready enough to question it, •asking once 'and 
again, as they had asked at first, whether it* was really, after all, 
calculated to promote their interests. And this was tKfe point of view 
which the South, more than any- other part of the country, had kept, 
because she more than any other part of ■^he country had remained 
unchanged. She did not feel her dependence upon the national govern- 
ment as those did who were building up manufactures under the 
protecting shadow of the federal tariff laws, or as those did who were 
organising settlements ,and making new States out of the national domain 
in the West. These men had always an image of entQrjftnse, union, and 
co-operation wheh they spoke qf the nation ; while public men in thq 
South thought only^of the general government, the agent in certain 
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matters of the States united. ^For a generation or more after the 
founding of the Union, the South as well as the Nortj/ had felt the 
pulses of growth and national expansion ; and (Jalhoun had once^ 
been at the front of a group ot* young statesmen who were pushing 
forward internal improvements, advocating the Acquisition of territory, 
and supporting every national entSt^prise and policy. It was when the 
movement quickened beyond the pal^-e at which the South could follow 
it, when States threatened to multiply without end in the West, when 
railways shortened the /oad of growth, ‘apd immigration swelled -liliore 
and moreAhe tide of new peoples* that poured in to join the northern, 
not the southern, hosts of settlers and State-malcerJi^ that the South 
began tcrrealise her separateness and isolation, ft was significant that 
it was in a^Sebate concerning the fight policy to be pursued wjth regard 
to the westV.n lands, the unoccupied natiorfal domain, that Webster 
and flayne came to their issue with regard to the doctrine of 
nullification. It was the West that was making a nation out of the 
old-time federation of seaboard States. Webster was insisting upon the 
new uses and significance of the Constitution, Hayne was harking back to 
the old. Tlie Constitution had^ once been deemed almost, if not quite, 
susc^itible of the interpretation which the Senator from South Carolina 
still sought to apply to it ; but the national life had in these later days 
gr«wn strong within it, and it had become, at any rate for the major 
part of those who lived under it, the instrument of nationality Webster 
understood it to be.* No constitution can ever be treated as a mere 
law or document: it must always be also a vehicle of life. Its own 
phrases •must become as it were living tissue. It must* grow and 
streri^Fien and subtly change with the growth 'and strength and change 
of the ‘political body whose life it defines, and must, in all but its 
explicit and mandatory provisions with regard to powers and forms of 
action, take its reading from the circumstances df the time. In the 
South circumstances ha^ not changed ; in the Nqrth and West they had 
changed almost beyond recognition; and the men of the two sections 
coufd no longer think alike with regard to^ th# fundamenttils of their 
comfiion government. * 

The days when South Carolina attempted nullification were the days 
of the first full* consciousness of these momentous changes and of this 
disparity of interests between the sections^ and by 1850 these things 
could escape no ,thoughtfuJ man’s observation. Movements which had 
been slow had become rapid; isshes which had seemed far away were 
now obviously close at hand. Tne decade 1840-50, particularly, had 
seen every process of modification quickened. The age of railways and of 
labour-saving invention had set iA, and with it the^days when movements 
of population \#er^ to be greater than ever. Before 1842 no year had 
brought so many as a hundred thousand immigrants to the United 
States, but by 1847 the tide had mounted to 234^68, and by 1849 to 
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297,024. 1846 and 1847 were the years of the terrible famine in 
Ireland ; 1848. was the year of tmiversal political disturbance in Europe, 
the year of retoli^tion which made refugees of so many thousands and 
unsettled the peoples of the Continent, bringing discontent, restlessness, 
and even a touch of dei/pair. And the movement did not stop with the 
end of revolution and famine. It wus but the beginning of a new era 
of immigration. The stAam of newscomers grew rather than diminished 
from year to year, and steadily augmented the forces of charge whichu 
inevitably crossed the sea with thefe swarming bands of strangers. 
Their distribution withirt the tJnion proved easier and more wninediate 
every year by reason Of the rapid extension of the railway systeto of the 
country. More than * six thousand miles of railway were ccrt-.structcd 
t3tween 1840 and 1850, — an increase’ of more than two hvodred per 
cent, over the preceding decade; and the electric telegraoH was added 
just in the nick of time to facilitate the safe operation <JI long lines of 
transportation. Morse’s invention came into actual use in 1844, and 
promised that the most widely separated regions of the great continent 
which was thus filling up with restless hosts of settlers would presently 
be near neighbours to one another. It was but yesterday that steam 
navigation had become an assured success upon the ocean (1838). The 
McCormick reaper was no older than 1834. The world was but just 
beginning to feel the full impulse towards that diversification of indusLy 
which was to transform it. 

The South of course felt these forces at work wdthin herself as well 
as upon her northern neighbours and out upon the broad now-tenanted 
fields of the West, where everything was new. She had railways ‘among 
the first ; the earliest invmtions of the new age had been thos€f*wllich 
made the production and marlufacture of cotton easy and exceedingly 
profitable, and from these she had reaped a great increase of wealth. 
There had been a day ' when she had hoped for as great a development as 
should ccTme to any section or any region in the world. But she had 
long since been disillusioned of that hope. While population grew 
elsewhere by leaps and hounds, hers did not sensibly increase. While 
new sources of wealth and power were added every year? as it seemed; to 
the resources of the rest of the country, lionet that were new were 
vouchsafed to her. Even her owrf native white populatidh drifted away 
from her into the West, into the North, into the newer portions of thtf 
South itself. Tlie census of 1860 was to show that there were in South 
Carolina only 277,000 white persons bom within her borders, while 
193,000 bom within the State were living in other parts of the country. 
North Carolina had kept only 634,000 out of 906,000; and Virginia 
only 1,000,000 out of 1,400,000. Immigrants did not come down into 
those fertile valleys; and the great plantations, with t&eir crowding, 
docile slaves, thrust out even those of native stock whose homes had been 
there. The race was tdwards the West. If Southerners could carry their 
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slaves thither, they might remafn Southerners aVid spread and confirm 
the social standards, the economic system, and the political ideals oi 
their native region ; if they could not carry their slaves vnih them, they 
must become ‘‘Westerners,” lose their identity, change ^the whole order ol 
their lives, and be added to those national forces^ from which the South 
feai'ed nothing less than extinction^ No wonder the whole coCintry felt 
that great issues were joined in the compromise legislation of 1850. 

It wa^vsignificant, as one of the notable signs of the times, that one 
part of that legislation |^d been dfetermin'bd beforehand, by forces '^Wch 
politician^ could neither divert no# contrjol! While Congress was getting 
ready to ^organise California as Territory it became a State. Gold 
was disceJered in California in January, 1848, and«all the region of the 
great discovery was suddenly peopled, as if by magic. The whole world 
seemed all ^^.once to send its most aggressive spirits thitlfer, a vast 
company of ea§er, resourceful, hard-fibred men* fit to work and to shift 
for themselves. In they poured by shipload and by caravan, from over 
the seas, around the two continents by the long way of* the Cape, 
around the northern continent by the shorter way of the Isthmus, across 
the endless plain by waggon and^train, out of the States, out of the frontier 
comgjunities of the western Territories, out of foreign lands east and 
west, uhtil California showed, before the census of 1850 could be taken, a 
population of more than eighty thousand souls. They could not do 
without government: they improvised it in some rough and suitable 
fashion for themselves. By the autumn of 1849 they had held a general 
convention^framed afid adopted a State constitution prohibiting slavery 
(for in •that quicldy formed community they had no slaves* and wislied 
for %iofie, but only asked leave to live and vork for themselves under 
rulers of their own choosing), and deman&ed admission into the Union. 
They had been encouraged to tqke this course by General Taylor, 4he 
frank, straightforward soldier who was then Presidant. General Taylor 
was a Southerner, but he was also a demdcrat, and it seemetl to him 
both legitimate and desirable that these self-sufficing pioneers in the 
Californian hills should choose their own government, demand their 
natural rights under the Constitution, and rfot wait updn the politicians 
at Washington, And,they*had their own way. California was admitted 
at once as a •State, and admitted under the constitution which its 
inhabitants had framed. 

It was a bitter disappointment to the Southern statesmen. California, 
with its broad and fertile* valley^, its soft and kindly airs, its long area 
toward the south, had seemed a’ more likely region than any other for 
the extension of slavery. But these eighty thousand settlers who had 
rushed thither fdr gold had determined that question; and the most 
that could bei offered the South by way of compensation was, that the 
^question of the introduction of slavery into New Mexico and Utah 
should not also be prejudged and settled. They iilso had framed State 
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governments, •but with ‘much less shovi^ of right than in the case of 
California ; and Congress did not hesitate to ignore their request to be 
jidmitted into t^e Union. It organised them as Territories, with nothing 
said about slavery.* • * 

The only thing of substance that the southern leaders seemed to have 
gained frtom the bundle of bills wiich made up the “ (jompromise,” 
as they looked back t^on it, was Jlhe Fugitive Slave Law ; and there 
must have been some among them who seriously doubted the pjroht tha^ 
wod4 accrue to them even from- that. ‘ The sui^^nder of fugitive slaves 
was a'^iatter whidi could nlv§r be 'settled in a way to satisfy both 
sections of the couniry; and it soon Jiecame evident enough Ithat this 
particular effort to Sfjittle it A^as likely to ^ener'kte passions wl/ich must 
^ow hotter and hotter with each application of the law, proVnsing, not 
accommodation, but « more perilous conflict and separation-’^f interests. 
The new law was not novhl in object or principle ; it wsis novel dhly in 
character and operation, and attracted attention because of the strong 
forces of opinion now set hotly against it. The Constitution itself 
directed that not only fugitives from justice, but also all persons “ held 
to service or labour in one State under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another,” should be taken and returned, to receive their punishment or 
fulfil their service ; and so early as 1798 Congress had passed* a law 
intended to secure the retinm of both classes of fugitives. But this 
older law had proved less and less satisfactojry with regard to fugitive 
slaves, because anti -slavery sentiment had grown apace in the North, and 
the officials of the northern States had become mo^e and more slack in 
assisting at 4he apprehension of negroes who had run away from their 
masters in the South. The southern leaders, therefore, had demafidcd a 
law more stringent and effectu^ ; and the law of 1850 had been framed 
to meet their wishes. Federal, not Sjate, officials were to execute it, 
under heavy penalties for any neglect on their part in the tlwrough 
fulfilmenfr of the duties it laid upon them. The mere affidavit of a 
master who claimed a runaway hlack was made conclusive evidence of 
ownership. The law boiyid federal judges and commissioners to issue the 
warrant of apprehension, obliged the meflrshals of the United States to 
make the arrest and safely deliver their pfisoner, and operated even 
against the hearing of an appKcation for a writ oi*habeas corpus. 
Many southern masters used^the^law to the full limit of its rigour? 
Negroes who had been living in the North for many years were reclaimed 
and carried South under circumstances which greatly stirred the pity 
and sympathy of those among whom they had been settled. Mol^ 
frequently attempted the rescue of apprehended fugitives, and sometimes 
succeeded, to the defeat of the law aftd the greater exasperation of 
feeling on both sides.* Men of influence and positipr^ besides such 
men as usually make up mobs, encouraged, and upon occasion took part, 
in, even the more violet sort of resistance to. the execution of the law, 
c. M. II. VII. cn. xni? ‘>7 
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and did not hesitate industrioudy to organise etery possible means of 
evading it. State Courts and even State legislatures put every possible 
obstacle in the way of the law’s enforcement ; and for a wmle men could / 
talk of nothing else but the hateful operation of tlie Fugitive Slave 
Law. ^ '« 

lire disturbing effects of all thi4 upon the composition and aims of 
parties, and upon the action of thd^ general government in affairs of 
dpmcstic policy, were enhanced by the disappearance of the old party 
leaders. Calhoun died i|jtl March, 1850, l*Ke central month of the jjfe^at 
Comprom^e debates — died strickeA at heart, it must have seemed 
to all wh| observed him closely, ^because forced in t^ose last days to 
see w’ith*5fis keen eye of ’prophecy what the ycai’s to come must inevit- 
ably bringSM pass. He had told'*those about him that the South wasv 
stronger now^han she could ever be again,* and *must insisi: now or 
never upon what she considered her rights under* the Constitution ; that 
she had yielded too much when she consented to the Missouri Com- 
promise of 1820, and must uttorly lose the game of po^er if she 
conceded more ; that the preservation of the Union depended upon the 
maintenance of an equilibrium between the Slave States and the Free, 
and ^at the Union must go to pieces unless that equilibrium, already 
destroy^, should be restored. He knew in those last sad days that it 
coiild not be restored, and that the Union he had loved and lived for 
must enter on its struggle ,with death. His own hand, more than any 
other man’s, had wrought to bring the struggle on, because what he 
deemed his dut^ had bidden him to the work. He had drawn out tiie 
plot of ihe tragedy; but must have thanked God he was nf)t to see it 
play»!d \6ut. He had designed it to be a warning : it had turned out to 
be a prophecy. ' 

Webster and Clay survived hin^ two years. Clay died in June, 1852, 
and Webster followed him in October. They* had employed all 
their remaining power in the task of maintaining peace between the 
parties under the Co/apromise of 1850. Webster had gou^ about the 
coudtry reproving agitation, speaking of the compromise ?neasures, in 
his solemn and impressive wa^^, as a new compact, a new stay and 
guarantee of the Constitution itself, the pledge and covenant of domestic 
peace. He had,* indeed, sacrificed a greht deal to effect the adjustment 
hfe so earnestly defended. He had lost^man^ a friend and had infinitely 
saddened his own old age^by advocating accommodation between the 
contending forces of North and South. Many thought this accommo- 
dation an utter abandonment of the gallas-t position he had taken in 
1832, when .he had faced Senator Hayne so successfully with his 
confident vindication of the sovereign authority of the general govern- 
ment. Men who had once trusted him to the utmost now denounced 
bim with cutting bitterness as an apostate and an enemy of the Union. 
But he endured the shamq, 8is he thought, so thaJ the Union might be 
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saved. Clay 'also cried out to the laA for peace, for good faith in 
the acceptance and fulfilment of the Compromise, for a steady allegiance 
^n the maintenance of the old parties and the old programmes, 
against discontent and uproar and disquieting agitation. Both men 
passed from the stage Ijefore they could know what the outcome would 
be, hoping for the best, but doubtina; and distressed, their veteran heads 
bowed as if before a btsaking stormy 

The year of their death (1852^ synchronised with the election of 
Pre?,^ent ; and the state of panties gave cause tor the gravest solicitude, 
to the'*leaders who* remained *as^ well hs to those who were taken away. 
The Whigs uttered *their usual declaration of principles, am avowed 
themselves entirely sjitisfied'with the coniprortiise measures '<;£ 1850; 
ljut they seemed to reckon for success rather upon the pc^jularity of 
their candfidate, General Winfield Scott, the hero of the ,7»lexican war, 
than upon the attract! veifess of their programme and prWciples. '’There 
were scores of Whigs who had'no stomach for the Compromise and were 
alienated l^ their party’s support of it. They could not yet quite 
bring themselves to act with the outspoken Free-Soil party, which met 
in convention at Pittsburg in August and boldly pronounced the 
Fugitive Slave Law repugnant both to tlie principles of law and to the 
spirit of Christianity, declaring its own programme to be “no more slave 
States, no more slave Territories, no nationalised slavery, and no national 
legislation for the extradition of slaves”; bqt they held off from their 
old allegiance and would not help their party against either the Free- 
Soilers or the Democrats. The Democi’ats,*for their part, .spoke with 
their old-time confidence and acted with unity and spirit. T'hey de- 
clared, not only that they, approved of the Compromise, but al»o -that 
tliey would “ faithfully abide by and uphold the principles laid down in 
the- Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799.” They 
regarded those princ^)les, they said, ‘^as constituting one of the main 
foundations of their politick creed,” and meant “ to carry them out in 
their obvious meaning aiid import.” Their nomin'ating convention found 
it impossibly to choose^between the three leading candidates for 'the 
party’s favours, Lewis Cass* of Michigan; James Bucluinan of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Stephen A. Douglas of Illinoi», and therefore nominated 
Franklin Pierce of New Hampshire, an affable and prepossessing 
gentleman whom no one could condemn, and whom his supportent 
could admire for his quiet serviceal)leness as a member of the legislature 
of his State and of the federal House of Ripresentatives, and for his 
unostentatious performance of his duty as an officer of volunteers in the 
Mexican war. And Pierce was elected. He received iihe electoral 
votes of every State except Vermont,* Massachusetts, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee — two hundred and fifty-four votes to General Scwtt’s forty-two. 
The Democratic majority in the House of Representatives was, more- 
over, increased by thiity-seven, ahd in the Senate by six. No 
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group of public men had accepted the Compromise with quite such 
earnest heartiness as the Democratic leaders had shown. They had 
therefore won the confidence of the South ; besides great Sf^ates like New ^ 
York and Pennsylvania, which ha<i four years before cdst their votes for 
the Whig candidates, they had drawn North Carolina and Florida, 
Louisiana an'd Georgia to their sripport. Their vote was national. 
The popular vote of the Whigs haX not materially fallen off, but the 
j)ppular vote of the Democrats had risen by nearly four hundred 
thousand, and the vote of the avfjwed and aggressive Free-Soilers bad 
diminished nearly one-lialf. It looked W sanguine • politicians uke a 
clearing cy* the skies. ^ » 

To thtfse who could ste more than the surface gf a'ffairs, however, it 
was even'iAen evident that nothing of the kind had taken place.^ 
Parties wereUn fact rapidly going to pieces, The Democratic party 
held ffogethcr ^or the present only because 'it allowed itself to be 
governed by its southern leaders, men of settled purpose and definite 
opinions, experienced in counsel^ and in unhesitating and#, concerted 
action. Every man who doubted and was troubled — as what practical 
man was not ^ — ^by the ominous signs of the times turned instinctively 
to this party, thus led, because it was at least confident, of good courage 
and united counsels, knew its own mind and promised to bring peace 
and order out of confusion. But the presidential election of itself 
settled nothing. Practical questions turned with a sort of grim fatality 
upon the critical master of the extension of slavery, and came thick and 
fast, and iij such pressing* form that they could not be put off or 
avoided^ and the Democrats were presently touched as neaji: the quick 
by Uie#»disintegrating influences of the time as the Whigs had been. 
The field of politics began to fill more and nfiore with new parties, with 
new groups within the old parties, with dissentient factions and a 
confuse4 war of opinions. ' , 

The fact was, though politicians were v^ry slow to perceiva it, that 
parties had long ago cehsed to be amenable to the discipline of the older 
time, when a few men trained to affairs in Virginia and IV^assachusetts 
had been able to dominate and direct them by the authority of a sort of 
oligarchy. In the old „d^ys of the Virginian dynasty,” the days from 
Washington to Monroe, parties had submitted to a very simple government 
aad discipline, effected by intimate counsel among a few experienced 
leaders, by quiet conferences of Senators a^'d members of the House of 
Representatives, ' by private correspondence and tacit understandings 
with regard to personal precedence. A change had set in with the 
entrance into national politics of those influences from the West which 
made Andrew Jackson President of the United States. Until then 
Presidents had been nominated by the party ‘ leaders who were in 
Congress or in the executive offices of the government ; and a sort 
of succession had been observed. The Secretaryship of State, as the 
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chief place among those held by the President’s advisers, had come to be 
looked upon as next to the Presidency itself in the line of party prefer- 
ment, and statesman after statesman had p^ed through it to the chief 
national office, it was a sort of pariiamentary regime inherited from 
England, where partieS had long officered the government with their real 
leaders ih legislation and policy; jtnd it had been readily maintained 
because in almost allHhe older Spates the franchise had been in some 
degree restricted, and because there was a virtual social hierarohy in N^jv 
En^ind no less than in th^’South,*where soa^ty was obviously aristo- 
cratic in its ideals of authority and precedence. The lawyt^ and the 
ministers, university men for the mo^t part, and schooled t(f represent 
the prestige of training, of established forms, of leamjn /, and of 
experience, still wielded in New England a power almost substantial 
as that wliich had markdd the authority of the goveriw^ class in the 
old colonies during the early eighteenth century; and the lawyers were of 
course the active politicians, an unquestioned preference being accorded 
all the while to certain families, as fflr instance the Adams family — an 
order of affairs which any Englishman of that generation might have 
recognised as natural and familiar enoygh. But a day came when the 
older States and communities of the seaboard no longer held their 
former undisputed place of governance in the politics of the Union. The 
great westward movement had set in. By 1850 Kentucky, Tenne^ee, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and California had been added to the ro-jter of* the States from the 
western lands, where frontiersmen had founded a new de^Tioctacy. Limi- 
tations upob the suffrage began to be discredited and broken ddwn : the 
new States did not adopt ‘them, and the old States in the fsice bf •their 
example could not keep them. Men without the training or tKe social 
standards of the older parts of the country made their way into affairs 
and grew impatient* of th^ unsympathetic domination of the eastern 
leaders by prerogative. They pushed their , own propositions and 
candidates, • and presently thrust aside Virginians and Massachusetts 
men to make Andrew*Jaq}cson President. * 

The breaking up of the old order w^ accompanidB by many si^ifi- 
cant innovations and changes.^ State le^slatuflres began to nominate 
candidates for the presidency ; the younger men and ^e local political 
managers grew very jealous* of -the private and exclusive authority bf 
congressional committees and “ caucuses and by J.832 a new and 
popular machinery of nomination had been substituted, in which the 
part of public leadership was minimised and the art of getting votes and 
organising majorities magnified. This was the nominating convention, 
which has ever sincq been one of Ihe chief instruments of party 
action in the United States, not only naming the qaiididates for the 
presidential office, also giving authoritative formulation to the 
legislative and administrative programmes o£ the parties, and so binding 
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their leaders by a sort of jMbiisctte. In its nonAnating convention each 
party had thereafter a governing body of its own, unrecognised by law, 
made up under the mantigement of the smaller sort of local politicians in/ 
the innumerable voting districts ’of the severAl States, but dictating to 
Congress, pledging presidents beforehand to certain courses of action; 
itself irresponsible, unofficial, temporary, subject to be maiiipulated, 
swayed by sudden winds of passioi . It showed a singular aptitude 
for affairs on the part of scores of unknown men in the widely separated 
communities of the country that this new, miscellaneous and occas'^nal 
assembly *'hould be so promptly devised, *so easily handled, and so rapidly 
made int :> an established instrur'.ent of party goVerpment. By 1852 
the non." lating convention had already become the regular means by 
which pan/ policy was to be determined and personnel of the federai 
Executive ci. '^sen. 

The parliaiuentary regime had broken down because there was no 
organised method of leadership in Congress and no responsible ministry 
at the head of a dominant party and of the law-making Houses. The 
President’s ‘‘ cabinet, though in the early years selected from among men 
who had seen service in Congress and were the known and acknowledged 
leaders of their party, had never had a place on the floor of Congress. 
Con^€?ssional committees had for many years after the foundation of the 
government accepted the suggestions of the President and his advisers in 
matters of legislation ; bills had often been framed in the executive 
departments which the Houses showed themselves very ready to adopt ; 
and the earjy Presidelits had counted upon exercising a guiding influence 
in legislation ^as a natural prerogative in view of their « position as 
accoptrd representatives of the nation. But* Congress had by degrees 
broken away even from this private connexion with the executive, this 
connexion of advice and common counsel • and there had never been 
any public connexion whatever. * The Houses locked more and more 
exclusively to their own committees or to their own private members for 
the bills which they were to act upon, and grew more and more jealous 
of ‘‘outside’’ suggestions or assumptions of parliamentary leadership. 
There was still always a nominal “ Administration ” party, and always 
a party also of the “^Oppesition,” in the House and Senate; but the 
“Administration” party had grown every session more and more dis- 
posed to dictate to the President rather than submit to his leadership ; 
and Congress was not homogeneous enough to follow distinct or con- 
sistent lines of action. It was itself a miscellaneous body, made up, as 
the nominating conventions were made up, by the free, non-cooperative 
choii'e of separate and differing localities. There was no responsible 
leadership either :n Congress or out of it. And so irresponsible leader- 
ship was subst^^tuted, the leadership whose function was in the electoral 
districts, in locaJ campaign committees, in newspaper offices, in the 
management that was private and away from "he forum of debate 
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where questions of slj&tesmanship seamed the determining factors in 
affairs. 

The effect tipon parties was profound, and, when the slavery question 
forced its way to the fror/t, revolutionary. * Local movements of opinion 
readily made themselves felt in nominating conventions. The delegates 
from pailticular localities reflected the most recent opinion *of the people 
from amongst whori^ they had o^me ; the business of a convention 
was not to frame legislation, or feven to say how it could be framed, 
bmit-only to reconcile and express opinion; tl»e initiative wjus with a16y 
one who could cbmmand tAe. vote^. If men* of radical views found 
themselves silenced or ignored in the convention of the party ^ith which 
they had been in the haBit of acting they could break ^iway and 
^organise a convention of their ow«. New parties were*^ continually 
springing up in thnes «of agitation, drawing strength,. yfom the old 
parties, diverting attention to new and singular issues jSihich hiid found 
no place in the ordinary party programmes, making the task of states- 
manship And consistent legislation •so much the more ditficult and 
perplexing, and weakening parties without guiding them. The whole 
system facilitated group movement and an insistence on separate and 
sectional issues. Group movement inevitably made the regular parties 
nervous, vacillating, uncertain of their strength, prone to compromise 
and artificial make-shift reconciliation. • 

It was by such a process that the virtual dissolution of parties was 
being made evident in the years which preceded and followed the year 
1852; and the question of slavery was the 2hief dissolvent.. The feeling 
against shivery had grown very rapidly of late : not the feeling that 
slavery ought to be abolished in the States in which it waa» already 
established — for everyone kiflew that there it was a matter which the 
Constitution left entirely to the choice of the several commonwealths 
themselves and put4)eyond the reach of federal legislation, aqd beyond 
the resHfch therefore of national parties — but the “Free-Soil” feeling, 
the feeling against every attempt to extend thfe slave-holding system to 
new region* of settlenient and force it upon new States. America had 
shared with the rest of the world thtf great philanthropic movMiients 
of the earlier part of the century. An “ Aftierican Anti-Slavery Society” 
had been established in 1833, the year which witnessed the abolition of 
slavery throughout the British :^mpire; and the men who organised that 
Society desired what William Lloyd GaiTis^n demanded in the columns 
of the Liberator, founded two years before, the immediate and total 
abolition of slavery throughout the country, with or without the sanction 
of the Constitution; or, if that were indeed impossible, then the 
separation of the Free States from the Slave, in order that they at any 
rate might be purged* of the offence. But such sentim^ts and purposes 
had not spread ammg the mass of the people. The institutions of the 
countiy had been built from tbe first, deliberately and consciously bu^t, 
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and in the sight of all the peopl6, upon law ; and a singularly vivid legal 
sense everywhere pervaded the nation. No one to whom the country 
gave serious heed proposed any interference whatever with slavery ir 
the South or in any Slave State. * But the nuniber steJidily grew of those 
who demanded that the purpose of the southen^ leaders to obtain new 
territory for slavery in the West sho^d be checked and defeated: it grew 
not only in New ilngland, where tlw abolitionists were most numerous, 
but grew also, and assumed an even Aore practical tone and definite way 
of action, in the northern tier of States to the westward, where free 
communities in Ohio, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Illinois lay in close vicinity 
to the hnds concerning which ^he fight for “free, soil” as against 
slavery must be fought dat. Wherever thete were new communities but 
just spring'hg up, there was a frejh choice to be made, it seemed, with 
regard to s^n^ery, in spite of nominal compromise after compromise, 
notwitiistandinjy so-called settlement after settlement of the matter, in 
Congress. It was a question always open nr to be opened until it should 
break national parties asunder. • It could never be closed so long as 
unoccupied territories were at hand for which the fateful choice remained 
to be made. 

It was the independent groups of thinking men who had made up 
their minds to resist the extension of slavery that began the work of 
difsintegration which by 1852 had gone so far. At first they deliberately 
avoided the formation of an independent political party. They were of 
both parties, Whigs mid Democrats ; they felt the compulsion of party 
allegiance still strong upon them, and rejected with unaffected distaste 
every proposal* to break away from and oppose their old associates, 
whose «creed and practice alike they still relished and sympathised 
with in most things. They realised, tod, tlie weakness and probable 
instability of a party whose existence was founded, and staked, upon 
a singly issue. For long, therefore, they contented themselves with 
questioning individual candidates for Congress^j named by thd regular 
parties, concerning thoif opinions and purposes upon the slavery question, 
and* gave or withdrew from them their support a'^cording as their replies 
pleased or displeased them. It* was only when they saw how ineffectual 
this must prove, how /isasual', unsystematic, haphazard, that they found 
themselves at leiigth constrained to take independent action. Then at 
last they held their own conventions, and even ventured their own 
independent nominations for the Presidency, assuming the role of a 
national organisation, a dislinct Free-Soil party. Democrats and Whigs 
alike joined them at first; but as time went on it turned out that they 
were to drayv their strength from the Whig rather than from the 
Democratic ranks.' The Democratic party depended for its organisation 
and leadership ‘upon the South much more than the Whig party did. 
It formed its pifrposes with regard to slavery, l^herefore, much more 
readily and confidently, and kept up its spirit much more naturally 
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and spontaneously in the face of the Accumulating difficulties of the 
time; so that timid and busy men, and men accustomed to follow 
Readers and tdke their cue in politics from the clearest and most 
confident voices, left off doubting and searching for a party and followed 
it, electing Pierce and* leaving the Whig party to go to ^pieces at its 
leisure, t 

The uneasiness o^^he time sh'swed itself in all sorts of abnormal 
whims and diversions from the regular game of politics. JJtter dg,- 
moralisation fell upon the Whigs aftef their dcffeat in 1852, and, seeing 
their plhce vacant, a ne'^ and iv)vel party pressed hopefully forward to 
take it. This was^thfe “ American ” pj^ty, whose motto was, “ .Americans 
must rule America.’’* It had been bropght 'into existenje *by fears 
cpncerning the effects which the gi-eat foreign immigration ^of the time 
might ha^, under the country’s too liberal naturalisatior' And suflrage 
laws, upon the control of affairs both local and nationS3. It h^ not 
escaped general attention that the political disturbances then so acute in 
Europe had brought exiles of a new type to the United States, exiled 
agitators, political malcontents, men likely to be bitter, ambitious, 
covert, and astute in seeking their objects in a new field; and the 
“American” party had been formed to keep the government of the 
country in the hands of natives of the old stock. The orgahisation 
of the party centred in a secret club or Order, with its private couniils 
and governing hierarchy ; but no member of .the Order would admit his 
connexion with it. They all with 6ne accord professed entire ignorance 
of any such organisation; and the country dubbid them, svith a sort 
of piqued Amusement, “Know-Nothings.” Regular party men were 
inclined to make merry over the mysterious new body. “ It wouM seem 
as devoid of the elements of persistence,” laughed Mr Horace Greeley, 
“ as^ anti-cholera or an anti-potato-rpt party would be.” Nevertheless 
the Know-Nothings showed surprising vitality. To join theim seemed 
to many* of the disconcerted Whigs a hopeful way of withdrawing 
attention frgm the troublesome slavery question. In the large towns 
and more p9pulous cities, too, their objects seemed very practical And 
desirable indeed ; for there the new imifligrants naturally thronged*and 
made themselves at home in threatening* numbers, and showed an 
ominous indifference to American’ standards of life and &tion. For one 
reason or another, therefore, this,singular party drew strength to itself 
and played for a little while the role of politicyd successor to the Whigs, 

Politics moved upon a confused stage during the next eight years, 
years of critical interest every one of them; but determining events followed 
each other in quick, unbroken succession, A storm gathered and burst, 
and the crisis all had waited for and dreaded came at Isat. For a little 
while it seemed as if the presidential and congressional elutions of 1862 
had cleared the air *md restored a certain calm to affairs. If othei; 
parties had been brolcen and tlrrown into cqnfusion, the Democrats at 
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least were united and in full pcfcsession of power. The Jree-Soilers had 
lost, not gained, in strength. President Pierce made William Marcy his 
Secretary of State, a man who exercised authority as sf member of the 
“Albany Regency,” a group of*astute politicians id the State of New 
York who understood better than any other men in the country the new 
art of organising conventions, and of turning local majoritieli not only 
to local but » also to national use.\ Jefferson Davis of Mississippi had 
become .Secretary of War, and brought to the support of the new 
Administration the gir’at southein win^ of the victorious party. • The 
new hea^ls of the government seemed. established in the confidence of 
both sections of the country,# supported alikd by perfected party 
machinery and by a d^isive.general sentiment, ■and served and guided 
by capably, masterful men familiar with the movements of opinion. 
Both in Ccngress and at the executive mansioh the Democrats took 
heart’ to be \.ry bold, and to show their m*astery. 

Before the year of his installation was over. President Pierce had pur- 
chased still more territory from Mexico, in the region to which it seemed 
most likely that slavery would ultimately be extended. He had really 
little choice in the matter. Mexico still claimed a considerable tract of 
land in the far south-west which the United States deemed included in 
the cessions of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, a tract of more than 
fsrty-five thousand square miles lying to the south of the Gila river; 
and a Mexican army, uiifler the notorious Santa Anna, had actually 
entered the region, “as if to renew the war if Mexico’s claim were not 
admitted. # Pierce Aghtly* thought it a prudent act of statesmanship 
to purchase tfie disputed territory for ten million dollars. ’The purchase 
wa* effected through Gadsden, of South Carolina, in December, 1858; 
and the anti-slavery men everywhere noWd the transaction with profound 
chagrin. , * 

But worse was to follow. Bad as it seemed to northern men to 
purchase new lands which must stand open to slavery, undei* the com- 
promises of recent legislation, at any rate until the day, when States 
should be erected upon them, it was of course i?^nitely wonse to abandon 
those compromises al together J and deliberately open ‘every part of the 
country not yet formed intt> States to the spread of the fatal institution. 
And yet that- was what Stephen A. Douglas actually proposed and 
•carried through Congress before the end of May, 1854. He was one 
of the senators from Illijiois, and was but forty-one years of age, full 
of the rude, straightforward strength and audacity which showed him 
to have been bred in the free communities of the western country. 
He had beeii bom in Vermont, but had gone West as a lad to make his 
way, and had there grown into the short, square, coarse-fibred, thick- 
limbed, aggressive, vehement, eloquent man who seemed in the Senate 
^ a sort of dwarfed giant, compact of the energy and daring of the 
West. He confidently deemed himself, what mahy accepted him to be. 
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the spokesmail and leader of his party ill Congress. He more boldly and 
explicitly than any other man pronounced the question of the extension 
^r exclusion of slavery where the western lands were filling up a thing to 
be determined by ^he setfclers themselves, upon a free principle of self- 
government with which Congress and the federal authorities ought not 
to interfele. And there was a particular part of the western country to 
which he wished to ^e his principle applied at once. • This was the 
broad “ Platte country ” which lay hrithin the Louisiana puvchfj.se to t^ 
northward and westward of INlftsouri. * Across ft ran the dii'ect overland 
route to the Paciffc, aldhg which frequent waggon-trains moved to and 
fro between Califoriria and the East, There was some dan^W that it 
might be assigned as sa resei^ation to thq Inditins and closal to settle- 
ment; and ever since 1843, when ht> was a member of the House of 
Representatives, befbre the days of the Mexican cessions, Douglas 
had been urging the erection of this great sti-etch ov^prairie 'into a 
Territory, not as a road to th6 Pacific — for in those days no one knew 
of the gold*in California — ^but as a new home for settlei’s and common- 
wealths. 

Early in January, 1854, being chairman of the Senate’s Committee on 
Territories, and seeing his own party ‘in power, he returned to his 
favourite scheme and introduced a bill which provided for the Creation 
of a Territoiy to be called Nebraska, in the Platte country. Every 
previous proposal for the erection of Terri tori, cs within the region covered 
by this bill had assumed, as a matter settled and of course, that slaveiy 
was to be excluded from it, under the Compromi^ of 1820,; for it lay 
north of th»i southern line of Missouri ; but this bill explicitly provided 
that the States subsequently to be formed out of the new territoiy were 
to be left to decide the question of the introduction of slavery for 
themselves, in accordance with what Sepator Douglas called the principle 
of “popular sovereignty.” His opponents called it the dootrine of 
“ squattdt sovereignty.” , The bill was presently withdrawn and amended. 
When reint];oduced from the Committee on January 23, it provided for 
the creation* of two Territories instead of one — a Territory of Kailsas, 
west of Missouri, and a Territory of Nebraska, north-west of the old 
compromise State. But the “ Kansas-Nefeaskac Bill” did not differ 
from the measure for which it was substituted in the m&tter of slavery. 
It was declared in the new bill to ^ the “ true intent and meaning ” 
the Act, “not to legislate slavery into any Territo^ or State, nor 
to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free to 
regulate their domestic institutions in their own way, subject only to the 
Constitution of the United States.” It extended all laws of the United 
States, including the Fugitive Slave Law, to the new Territories, but 
explicitly excepted “tlxe eighth section of the Act pre'paratory to the 
admission of Missourijinto the Union,” — the compromise section, whic^ji 
had been considered one of the ‘foundations .of national politics. That 
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section it pronounced “inconsistent with the ’principles of non-inter- 
vention by Congress with slavery in the States and Territories, as 
rccognised by the legislation of 1850,” and expressly “declared in^ 
operative and void.” ' 

It was certainly an astonishing measure, conceived in the true spirit 
of the school of statesmen to which Senator Douglas beloSiged. No 
doubt its very audacity was what chiefly commended it to Douglas ; no 
jdoubt, tpo, he believed it strategiciilly as wise as it was daring. The 
southern men had nevei^ dreamed hf demanding a measure which should 
repeal the now venerable Missouri Compromise, and open all the 
Territonfes to slavery ; parties rvanted nothing so ^uch as rest and 
oblivion of past excitenients, jf that might' be hadi; a session of ordinary 
routine would have been welcomed on all hands as a pleasing programme 
of peace. ,,Put to the party leaders who hearkened to Douglas’ 
counsels it s^«ained best to use their present power to have done with 
compromises and make all the future plain by the adoption of the simple, 
obvious and consistent principle of “ squatter sovereignty.” ' Unexpected 
and revolutionary as the Bill was, it of course pleased the slavery 
men extremely, and majorities were found for it in both Houses. 
In the Senate 37 to 14 was the vote; and in the House 113 to 100. 
Forty-'four northern Democrats voted against the measure in the House ; 
b;it as many more were ready to follow Douglas. Nine southern mem- 
bers looked askance at tlie new thing and voted “No”; but most of 
them received it gkdly. On May 30 the President signed the Bill, and 
it became, law. He'had bben consulted beforehand about it, as it seems, 
and had expressed his approval of it, saying that he thought it founded 
“upon a soimd principle, which the Compromise of 1820 infringed 
upon,r and to which he was willing to’refurn. 

Notable debates had ewicompanied the passage of the Bill. There 
were Djien in both Houses who were ready to speak very plainly even 
upon this most thorny question. The m^t noticeable and influential 
group of these wa.^ to be found in the Senate. There William H. 
Se^vard, of New York, and Salmon P. Chase, ^f Ohio, h^ been since 
1849. The eleqfions of 1849 •h6id turned hi no small' degree upon the 
question of the extetiision «3f slavery to the great Pacific region then 
newly acquired, from Mexico ; and the Whigs of the New York legis- 
Jature had sent Seward to the Senate to represent them in their wish 
that the new soil might be free soif. Cnase had been chosen by the 
Democrats of the Ohio legislature to perform a like service for the 
“ Free-soilers ” of his party. They wanted no new party. They held 
still very loyally to their party connexions. But upon the subject of 
slavery their convictions would admit of no compromise. Four years 
before, in thti debates on the compromise metfaures of 1850, Seward 
had declared that he deemed the common domain of the Union in the 
‘West devoted to justice and liberty not only by the Constitution but 
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also by “ a higher law thi^n the Constitution ” ; and had earnestly avowed 
the conviction that slavery even within the Slave States must eventually 
pve way “ to tl^ salutary instructions of economy and to the ripening 
influences of humanity.” ‘f All measure which fortify slavery or extend 
it,” he declared, “ tend tp the consummation of violence : all that check 
its extension or abate its strength, tend to its peaceful extirpation.” 
This was a new voice^nd counsel in affairs ; but since 1850 four more 
aggressive men of the same way jof thinking had come to recruit 
Seward and Chase in the Senate. Ohio had added Benjamiii Wade?’ 
New Yesk, Hamilton Fish; Massachusetts had' sent Charles Sumner, 
and Vermont Solomon Foote ; and Douglas had been obligeo^ to take 
account of the rising influerice, of every one of these in debate and 
u})on the opinion of the country. De ought to have befen warned 
as mtich by the conservative temper as by the radical speech of such 
a man as Charles Sumner. Sumner spoke upon occasion wonls of 
passion, but never words of revolution. He knew the limits of the Con- 
stitution and did not wish to transcend them. He had no desire, he 
said, to touch the system of slavery where it was already established 
as part of the social order and upon foundations of valid law ; but he 
did mean to resist its extension to the utmost, and brought talents of no 
mean sort to the task. He believed it demonstrable that the Constitu- 
tion gave Congress complete power, over this as over every other matter, 
in the Territories. 

Nothing, however, shook the confidence or daunted the audacity of 
the Democratic leaders. Every compromise °was abandoned, even the 
Compromise -of 1820, which had stood and been reckc/Iied* on, for a 
generation. The settlers upon new lands must be permitted to adyiijf or 
exclude slaves as they chose.' Put when ? Now, while the district^ they 
werCsSetting up homes in were imder federal law as Territories ; or after 
a while, when all the first processes of settlement were past and finished, 
and the time had come to frame a State constitution ? The feansas- 
Nebraska statute did not answer that question ; but no practical man, of 
the stuff that settlers are , made of, could hesitate long what answer must 
be given. It woald be too 4ate when th? time for constitution-making 
came: by that time facts would have effectjually, answered it. Either 
the Territory would then be fulk of slave-holders withutheir slaves, or 
it would not be. Whoever should possess the land would make it^ 
laws. The federal authorities*, it Wemed, were to stand aside, neutral, 
uninterested: thus, then, it must be determined by the fact of pos- 
session, by whoever should have the power. Douglas and his followers 
must have been startled to observe how instantaneously the country 
saw and acted on these very obvious and practical considerations; 
and must have tremble'd when they saw a race for possesuon turn into 
civil war. 

'fhere was no lon^r debate; that was ended, and argument gave’ 
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place to action. Kansas became the theatre of a perilous appeal to 
fact, which turned out to be an appeal to force. A Slave State lay 
neighbour to it on the east, and slave-owners were tV-e first to pou^ 
across its borders and occupy it against the day of firfal settlement ; but, 
though the men out of the Free States came later, they came in hosts 
and companies when they did come ; they had behind them th«f organised 
assistance of .societies and large funds subscinbed in the Free States 
of the North and East ; and they cdme bringing arms as well as took. 
The country almost hold its breath as? it waited to hear what news 
should come out of Kansas ; and it had, nbt to wait long before A knew. 
Within t^vo years the demoralising game for power there had been played 
and lost, and won — won ‘by the settlers out of th(»,Free States; but not 
beforc blood had been shed and Federal troops sent in to prevent 
anarchy. The Missouri settlers, being first «on iSie ground, had very 
promptly actci’.upon their initial advantage ; had organised a territorial 
government ; and had enacted stringent- penal laws against whosoever 
should in any way interfere with the introduction or perfietuation of 
slavery. But the Free-State settlers, pouring in from the North, ignored 
what the Missouri men had done and attempted to set up a government 
of their own. When they fouhd that course forbidden by the federal 
authorities, they took the other, of sending majorities to the polls where 
a »ew territorial legislature was to be chosen. Partisans on both sides 
went armed ; there were fatal riots at the voting places ; blood was shed 
deliberately and by plot as well as in the heat of sudden brawls ; fearful 
days of emi|;»ittered psfesion In the distracted Territory made men every- 
where presently talk of “ bleeding Kanseis ” ; but out of the fire came a 
definite enough settlement at last. A Free-jState majority established 
“squatter sovereignty” very effectually f and by midsummer of 1856 
the House of Representatives had passed a bill, which the Senate 
rejected, for the admission of Kansas into the Union under a constitution 
which forbade slavery. *■ 

Here was evidence jflain enough for any man to read of t|ie beneficent 
opeeation of Douglas’ pretty theory of populaijK right in the organisa- 
tion, of Territories and the formation of Stages. The country saw with 
sad forebodings whatrit meant; partisanship everywhere was inflamed 
and put in a mind to go any lengths of violence; individual passion 
broke through all restraints; and prydent men were sore put to it to 
keep their comrades in affairs to the sober ways of moderation and law. 
It was in May, 1856, that f*reston Brooks, a young Carolinian member of 
the House of Representatives, strode ini;o the Senate and assaulted 
Sumner where he sat, for words of personal bitterness uttered in 
debate, striking him to the floor insensible; and it was one of the 
unhappiest si^is of the times that such an act of blind anger and 
pas.sionate folly Af^as condoned and even applaud^, not condemned, by 
the constituents of the man who had done it. No wonder excitement 
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gathered head*and statesmen grew infinitely uneasy when such things 
could happen. 

The year 1846 brought another presidential election. It was a year, 
therefore, when eVeuy force that was astir canle into the open and added 
to the manifest and pezplexing confusion of affairs. There had been 
signs beforehand of what was coining. In the autumn of the very year 
in which the Kansas^ebraska bill was carried through the House of 
Representatives (1854), the majority which had carried it was destroyed. 

• 411 “Anti-Nebraska men” drew awayd'rom it to destroy it. 'They difi^ 
not drawwtogether. Though “Ftee-Soilers,” they did not relish as yet the 
idea of connecting themselves with the separate and avowed J'ree-Soil 
party; but joined themselves'’ for the nonce to ‘any independent group 
which promised them the satisfaction of uttering their protest against 
what the Democrats were doing, without withdrawing them wholly from 
their old allegiance. It was then that the Know-Noth^Sgs had their 
opportunity. A great many of the most deeply discontented voters were 
Whigs, They were still sensible of the compulsion of their lifelong 
party feeling ; and it was more palatable to them to be Know-Nothings 
than to join woth radicals who seemed inclined still further to jeopardise 
the peace of the country by forcing the ibrmation of a party of revolt, 
upon the single and dangerous issue of slavery. In the elections of 
1854, therefore, the Know-Nothings not only secured a number of seats 
in Congress but also elected their candidates for the governorship in 
Massachusetts and Delaware ; and within another year they had actually 
carried the States of New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, Kentucky, and California, beside^ polling votes 
which fell very little short of being majorities in no less than six ^'f the 
southern States, where the proper issues of the “ American ” party had 
no natural place or significance at all. 

The House of Representatives chosen in the autumn of 1854 pre- 
sented a curious and hitherttJ* unknown medley of groups and elements ; 
Democrats, Anti -Nebraska men, Free-Soilers, Southern pro-slavery Whigs, 
and Know-Nothings — no regular Whig party being left, and as yet no 
fixed or certain combinatiorl* of parties to fill its placp. It took two 
months to elect a Speaker and organise the House /or business ; and, by 
the time that was done, the year had arrived in which a new President 
must be elected, and parties were once more re-forming for a freshj 
contest for the control of th^ Executive. When once the process of 
recombination had been definitely and deliberately begun it was pushed 
forward to its consummation with extraordinary rapidity. Before the 
presidential campaign of 1856 had been set in order for the time of 
voting, a new party was in the field, strong, confident, aggressive. 
Almost all “Anti-Nebraska men,” of whatever former ‘allegiance in 
politics, had drawn toother as the “Republican” party; and the first 
year of their new organisation did not go by before they had won 
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popular majorities in fifteen States, elected or jvon over^to themselves 
one hundred and seventeen members of the House of Representatives, 
and secured eleven votes in the Senate, Representajijves of all the 
older parties came together in i;heir ranks, in nov^ i<greement, theif 
purposes mastered and brought into imperative concert by the signal 
crisis which had been precipitated upon the country by the re^al of the 
Missouri Compromise. They got their programme from the Free- 
Soilers, whom they bodily absorbed ^ their radical and aggressive spirit 
ft’om the 'Abolitionists, \vhom they* received without liking; their liberal 
views upon constitutiortal questioias fronr the -Whigs, who constituted 
both in niambers and in influence the commanding element among them ; 
and their popular impelses from the Pemocratj, Who did not leave 
behind them their faith in their^old party ideals. 

The contest for the Presidency narrowed itself at once to* a struggle 
between the I'i^mocrats and this new union of their opponents. The 
Know-Nothings met in convention in February, and nominated Fill- 
more; but when it came to the, vote in November they succeeded in 
choosing their electors nowhere but in the little State of Delaware. 
The Republicans could not hold a really national convention : no States 
south of Delaware, Maryland,' and Kentucky sent delegates to assist 
them ai. their nomination ; and they nominated no statesman of their 
nev faith, but John C. Fremont, a popular young soldier who had aided 
very efficiently in the conquest of California in the war with Mexico, and 
who had hitherto been reckoned a Democrat. In the election, never- 
theless, they secured tone hundred and fourteen electoral votes for their 
candidajte, as {gainst one hundred and seventy-four for thet Democratic 
nomj[nqe. They carried every State of the north and north-west except 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, an#*. Illinois; showed themselves 
practically the only party of opposition in the north-west ; and polled a 
popular vote of 1,341,264, to their opponents’ l,83i3,169. The political 
field of 'battle was once more ordered and in set array. The ‘issue had 
been very definitely joined. The Democrats had nominated James 
Buohanan, of Pennsylvania, who was then the Minister of the United 
Statgs in Londoij, He had bqpn out of thj country during these last 
years of heat and bitte, press but the platform of principles adopted by 
the convention,! which nominated him had endorsed the Compromise 
legislation of 1850 and what was now known to be its natural corollary, 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, as* explicitly as the Republicans 
had repudiated*' them ; aAd Buchanan himself had joined with the 
American ministers in France and Spain ‘fOctober 18, 1854) in advising 
the government of the United States to acquire the island of Cuba, — by 
purchase if possible, by force if necessary. That was in substance to 
iidvise, as the«,country then looked at it, the Addition of more slave 
territory; and the advice had been tendered ji^t after the Gadsden 
purchase in the south-west, and at a ‘time, as It presently appeared. 
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when lawless fben were •planning and oi^nising armed expeditions for 
the conquest of still more slave territory in Central America. Bu- 
chanan’s electioft to the Presidency meant the ascendancy, at least for a 
time, of the party v^hich, frankly enough^ supported the southern interest. 

The four yeare of hk term of office (March 4, 1867, to March 4, 1861) 
afforded s{|ace enough in which to fight the battle of parties* to a finish. 
For a little while anxiety of the country was diverted from politics 
to business. The year 1857 was ‘a year of very serious cojninercial 
■depression, paying the penalty 'for years of confident and {idventurous 
speculation. For ten years, 'since l846, the ‘country had felt the 
exhilaration and excitement of a rapjd business expansion, which the 
discovery of gold in C%lifomid had greatly quickfened. Capitol .had run 
confidingly to new enterprises ; loans Jhadf been easy to get ; railroads 
and steam jliips had •opened the channels of commerce, old and new, 
wider than ever before, both at home and abroad, aiK# had greatly 
multiplied its routes in every "direction ; an era of invention had ac- 
companied smd occasioned unprecedent^ advances in the mechanic arts, 
affecting both agricultm’e and manufactures. Under the unwonted 
stimulus, sound business methods had not unnaturally given place to 
reckless speculation. Money was quickly*enough invested, but was very 
slow to yield an increase. Enterprise after enterprise proved a dead 
loss. The banks of the country afforded no cmrency that could com- 
mand confidence. Each State chartered banks of issue, and made its 
own laws, good, bad, and indifferent, for giving cnedit to their notes. 
There was no national regulation or oversSlght ; ^no one could know 
which issue% were safe, which unsafe. Enterprise waS paid , for in 
promises to pay, until of a^ sudden there came a day of reckoning :^the 
inevitable contraction of lodns ^ a season of failiu’es and disillusioipnent ; 
hardjfact in the place of hope; painful disclosures of wholesale dishonesty, 
of defalcations and systematic fraud. The entire fabric of business came 
down with a crash, and panie had a long and doleful reign. ^ 

The population of thd country had kept to its ^steady rate of increase 
from decade* to decade as if unaffected by politics, — every ten yoars 
showing an increase of frAn thirty-two to ^irty-five per ^ent. The decade 
1850-60 was no exception. The numbers gf the census rose by more 
than eight millions. But it was impossible that population should follow 
industry as fast as it was being pushed between 1846 and 1867. Rail- 
roads were built where there *wer^ neither farms nor toAvns to support 
them ; sometimes upon open reaches of the continent, which the plough 
had never touched. ' The federal government had helped trade forward 
as it could. In 1850, while the great migration to the gold-fields of 
California was in full stream, it had seenjed certain thafe an inter-oceanic 
canal would be cut through the Isthmus of Panama, aqd a most en- 
lightened and satisfactory treaty with regard to its political oversight, 
its neutrality and disititerested iuanagement for the use of the world,* 
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had been entered into by Great Britain and the United Scates, — a treaty 
known in the United States as the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, because 
negotiated by John M. Clayton, President Taylor’s Srcretary of State, 
and Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, the British Minister. ' In 1854 trade had 
obtained the advantage of a reciprocity treaty with Great Britain, by 
which important rights were given and taken in respect o^ commerce 
with the British possessions in North America and the fisheries of New 
Englancji and Nova Scotia ; as well as of a treaty with Japan, negotiated 
by Commodore Perry, which secured a beginning, at any rate, oi 
commercial intercourse between that country and the United States. 
But no ^growth of population qt facilitation of trade coxdd keep pace 
with the ajrtificial work of speculation. Tlie bubbles of fatuous enterprise 
were pricked, and a crisis of wholesale loss, panic, and depression 
occurred in spite of every token of trade and profit to come. 

Congress idd what it could to relieve the distress. It wa.s feared that 
the high tariff rates then prevailing were drawing too much of the 
money needed by the banks into the Treasury of the Uiuted States; 
and a modific-ation of the tariff laws was promptly effected, in the short 
session of Congress which followed the elections of 1856. Party 
interests no longer centred in financial questions: slavery had drawn 
passidn off, and the congressional leaders co-operated with singular 
tfemperateness and sobriety in a modification of the law. Many of the 
raw materials of manufacture were put on the free list, and the duty on 
protected articles was reduced to twenty-four per cent. That was all 
that the (.government could do. The crisis could not be prevented. 
ThroL^ghout the year trade and industry were at a hopetoss standstill : 
the autumn brought no revival. There w^ nothing for it but to wait 
for a- slow and painful recuperation. 

Even in the presence of .almost universal pecuniary distress or 
anxiety, politics seemed inevitably to take precedence of every private 
concern. lVe«!ident Buchanan’s inauguration .^occurred in the Very midst 
of the troubled times in Kansas, when the struggle there still hung in a 
dbubtful balance; and he had been in office but a few days when the 
Supreme Court-of the United States pronounced a decision which added 
a new and deeply significant element both to the importance and to the 
excitement of the contest in the unhappy Territory. This was its 
' decision in the case of Dred Scqjtt t>. Sandford. Dred Scott was 
a negro slave whose master, an army surgeon, had carried him for a 
brief period of residence first into the State of Illinois, where slavery was 
illegal, and then to a military post situated in the public domain further 
to the westward from which slavery had been excluded by the Com- 
promise legislation of 1820 ; afterwards returning with him to Missouri, 
his home. The negro claimed that his residence in the free State of 
Illinois had operated to destroy his master’s ri.^ht over him ; and the 
case instituted in his behalf before the Courts had come at this critical 
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juncture, by a*J)peal, to ‘the Supreme Cflurt. That tribunal held that 
the lower Court had had no jurisdiction : that Dred Scott, at any rate 
after his return \ with his master to Missouri, was a slave, and not a 
crtizen, and had no %tandirig in the Coufts. That was the only point it 
was necessary to decide, and might have ended the matfer. But a 
majority o^ the judges persuaded themselves that they should go fiuther 
and expound the wliole question of the status of slavery in the Territories 
of the United States, though they hiust in doing so, in the opinion qf 
"every discriminating lawyer, bd'speal^ng ohlter* ^ Chief Justice Taney, 
speaking* for a majority* of his • colleagues, declared it the opinion of 
the Court that it was hot within the constitutional power of Congress to 
forbid citizens of any of the States to carry their property, no matter of 
wljat sort, into the public domain, or* even to authorise the regularly 
constituted legislator^ of art organised Territory to forbid this, though it 
were property in slaves : *that only States could regulalJ? that matter. 
If this were law, the Missouri *Compromise had been invalid from the 
first; even •‘popular sovereignty,” to* which Douglas looked for the 
settlement of the question, could do no authoritative thing until it 
spoke its purpose in a State constitution. The Free-Soilers were beyond 
their right at every point. 

To the Republicans the decision could seem nothing less than^a 
stinging blow in the face. They were made to feel the smart of being 
stigmatised a.s disloyal to the Constitution. .No doubt the judges had 
thought to quiet opinion and sustain the legislation of 1854 ; but instead 
they infinitely exasperated it. Their judgment gave the^last touch of 
dramatic int<Srest to the struggle in Kansas, now nearing its tilming- 
point and culmination. In C)ctober, 1857, the Free-Soil settlers of Kaflsas 
got control of the territorial legislature at the polls ; but not befo'te the 
pro-slavery men, hitherto in power, h§d made a last attempt to fix 
slavery upon the future State. They had hastened before the ^tumn 
elections flame on to assejnble a convention and frame a constitution 
(September, 1^57), and to see that their application for admission to the 
Union was at«Wa.shingtQ|i in due form before the Free-Soil men could 
intervene and undo their wort;. President Buchanan ddbided to sustkin 
them, judging at least the formal right of ap^icatibn to be really theirs. 
But Congress would not go with him. It was Democratic m both houses ; 
but Douglas remembered his^ principles with manly consistency. It 
was known before Congress acted that a majority of thj voters of the 
Territory did not in fact desire a pro-slavery State constitution ; and he 
would not force a constitution upon a majority. There were members 
enough in his immediate following to control the action of the Houses, 
and Kansas was refused, admission to thb Union — pending the further 
contest of parties. 

President Buchanan’^ Administration inevitably incurred the suspicion, 
throughout all this trying business, of being conducted in the southern 
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interest ; and in the excitement of the time tha President was suspected 
of things of which he was quite incapable. It was charged and believed 
that the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case had be^n 
a thing concerted between the 'President and the Chief Justice, though 
the President’s character made such a calumny inexcusable. He was 
a man of unsullied integrity, and punctilious in the performence of what 
he considered to be his duty. He was past the prime of life, had never 
possessed great courage or any notable gifts of initiative, and of course 
suffered himself to be guided by the men whom he regarded, and had 
good reason to regard, as the real leaders of the Democra'cic party. 
Only two States in the North had voted for him, and only two in the 
North-West : the Democratic party, which haef chosen him President 
was, happily or unhappily, in fact a party chiefly manned and guided 
from the South. He had called southern mem of influence into his 
Cabinet in wK<>se character and capacity he justly and implicitly believed. 
He took their advice because he believed it to be honest and authori- 
tative. But the country grew .infinitely restive and uneasy to see one 
section rule. It was Mr Buchanan’s chief fault, if fault it was, not that 
he yielded to improper influences, as his opponents unjustly believed, 
but that he did not judge and act for himself. He was weak ; and 
weakness was under the circumstances fatal. 

' The year 1858 brought abundant signs of a great reaction, and it 
soon became only too pl^n that the Democratic party was driving the 
bulk of the country into opposition. It was the year of a general 
election. As the autumn approached, those who watched aflairs 
found" the critical issues of the time more and more shatply fixediiind 
de'jermined in their thought, and their convictions grew more andwaore 
vivid'and definite. Nothing conduced more to this result than a n ible 
debate reported from Illinois. The Republicans of Illinois had 'e a 
deternjined effort to keep Douglas from re-election to the Jeti^ate. 
They had announced that, should they succeed in obtaining a majoMy in 
the State legislature, 'they meant to send Abraham Lincoln to the Senate 
in Douglas’ stead; and the autumn campaigniin Illinois became for ever 
memorable becwiuse in its cofirse Douglas and Lincoln went about the 
State together and argued* their claims for support face to face, upon city 
platforms and upon country platforms, in the presence of the voters. 
The striking individuality of the two men gave singular piquancy to 
the contest as well as their power of straightforward, unrnistakeable 
definiteness of speech. Douglas was a national character, one of the 
acknowledged leaders of a great party; Lincoln was a comparatively 
unknown man, a shrewd lawyer and local politician. His long, gaunt, 
ungainly figure, his slouching gait, his homely^ turns of phrase marked 
him a fronSersman. His big, bony hands had wrought at the hard 
tasks of the forest and the farm. But his rouph exterior did not repel 
the plain people to whom he spoke, alongside the more adroit and 
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finished Douglas; and no one could hear his speech and think him 
common. He had taken his own way of learning to the bar. The 
passion for letteis had been strong upon him since a boy, and his self- 
trlkining had withVi^rring instinct follo'^fed i fine plan of mastery. By 
reasoning upon the principles of the law, as they came to him out of a 
few text-books, by poring upon books of mathematics, by reading up 
and down tnrough sgch books of histoiy or adventure as fell in his way 
in search of the experience of other* men, by constant intimacy of talk 
rod play of argument with men of evenr kind to whom he had access, he' 
had made«himself a master of btief and careful stfftement, of persuasion, 
and of oral debate ; thoughtful, observant, steering in what he said by 
jin imfluctuating compags of Id^ical precision, and*above all lucid, full of 
homely wit and anecdote such as was fit io illuminate practical subjects, 
and uttering phrases wvhich found the heart of what he talked of, 
sometimes phrases which struck his opponent like a b*few, buV fair, 
unmalicious, intellectual, not passionate. 

His definftion of the matter to be settled between the parties was 
characteristic of him. “ A house divided against itself,” he said, “ can- 
not stand. I believe this government cannot endure half slave and half 
free. I do not expect the house to fall, but I expect it will cease to be 
divided. It will become all one thing or all the other.” Deuglas 
found him a very uncomfortable antagonist, who drove him to awkward 
admissions. Before their debate was over Douglas was no longer within 
reach of the Presidency ; and Abraham Lincoln had won the ear of the 
whole country. The southern men could not vote^for Dougjas as the 
nominee and «spokesman of their party. He 'had been Torced «under 
Lincoln’s fire to admit thaj Congress could not empower a territo^al 
legislature, its own creature, fo do what, if the Dred Scott decision spoke 
true law, it was itself unable to do; that southern settlers, therefore, 
could no more legalise slavery within a Territory than northern settlers 
could exclude it : that “ popular sovereignty ” was no solution, after all. 
The Republicans did not obtain a majority in the Illinois legislature; 
Douglas went ’back to t^e Senate; but he went back weakened and 
with loss of authority. The elections tof the autuijm, taking the 
country as a whole, gave the Republicans suecess enough to show how 
near at hand a crisis w£is. They ihcreased their number materially in 
both House and Senate, earned Buchanan’s own State of Pennsylvania 
by a handsome majority, and made it veij^ evident that opinion 
was swinging their way. In the House of *Representlitives, indeed, 
they were put in a position of virtual control: for no coherent party 
had a working majority there. The “Douglas Democrats,’’ who had 
refused to vote for the admission of Kansas with a pro-^avery constitu- 
tion, were now hardly an^ integral part of the Democratic f>arty ; there 
was still a group of twenty-two Know-Nothings ; and the Republicans 
held the balance of poweV. 
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And yet the President and his advisers were by no means daunted. 
It was after the elections that Buchanan sent his annual message to 
Congress ; and in it he insisted that the United Stat^ ought to secure 
possession of Cuba, assume a 'protectorate over several of the neater 
States of the dissolving Mexican republic, and establish definite rights of 
control over the Isthmus. He W6is still, as the Republicans read his 
motives, bent upon the acquisition of slave territory. The entrance of 
the Republican party upon the stag« of politics had singularly quickened 
Viie pace of affairs. Its clear-cft, aggressive purposes seemed to gi\«: 
definiteness also to the Democratic pro^amme. A sharp rigour per- 
vaded the air. It startled conservative men to feel the movement as of 
revolutipn in the stir "of opinion. SucR debates as now marked the 
whole course of politics, such cantests uncompromisingly provoked and 
ordered, gave plain threat of what all men dreaded, of- disunion, — 
nothifeg less. •>}’ The South explicitly threatened disunion, and yet dis- 
liked it as intensely and almost as unanimously as it resented the exclu- 
sion of slavery from the Territories. The North dreaded disunion 
infinitely ; and yet dreaded the unchecked and general ascendancy of the 
slave-interest even more. Both sides pushed forward ; but both with a 
great fear at their hearts. A sinister fate seemed riding at the front 
of affaars. 

The power which obviously grew was the power of the North ; the 
power which waned and was obviously threatened with extinction was 
that of the South.' In May, 1858, the free State of Minnesota entered 
the Union, under aii enabling Act passed by the last Congress of Presi- 
dent Pierce’s ‘^administration ; and in February, 1869, thei fiee State of 
Oregon was admitted by the Congress which had refused to admit Kansas 
unden a pro-slavery constitution. Until"184<8, when the slavery question 
came finally to the top in politics, the sections had balanced one aaother 
in the^ Senate : there were as many slave-holding'States as free, — thirty 
senatorii from States which legalised, thirty from States which forbade, 
slavery. But now the balance was destroyed, as Calhoun had foreseen 
it' would be : there were still not more than thirty senators from slave- 
holding States,.* while there irere thirty-six from free States. In the 
House the numbers stood tat ninety to one hundred and forty-seven. For 
in the House population was represented ; and the South, which had stood 
equal with the North in numbers at the making of the Constitution, had 
long since fallen far behind. Not only had the population of the North 
grown very much faster,' but to the North had been added the great 
makeweight of the North-west, from the whole of which slavery was, in 
fact if not in law, excluded, and, if the Republicans triumphed, excluded 
for ever. The ways of compromise were abandoned, discredited : the one 
section or the other must now secure everything or lose everything. 

As if the crisis were not already sharp enougjhj conspiracy was added 
to the open battle of politics. On the night of Sunday, October 17, 
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1869, one Johiv Brown, aj; the head of a ^ttle band of less than twenty 
followers, seized the United States arsenal at Harper’s Feny in Virginia, 
meaning to strike there a sudden blow for the freedom of the slaves, and, 
hihdng set a ser^lt^ insurrection aflame^ make good his retreat to the 
mountiiins. It wtX the pad foUy of an almost crazed fanatic ; the man 
was quickb^ taken and promptly hanged : his flame of war had flickered 
and died in the sockiit. But that was not all. Brown was^from Kansas; 
he had come to Virginia, at midsunyner in that anxious year 1859, with 
lihe stain still fresh upon him <11 some of the bloodiest of tHfe lawle;»;s 
work dorfe there in the name df freedom : a terrible outlaw, because an 
outlaw for conscience’ sake; intense^ to the point of ungovernable 
^passion ; heeding noth^pg butfhis own will and sense of right ; a revolu- 
tionist upon principle; lawless, incendipy,* and yet seeking nothing for 
himself. Hie brought arms and means to Virginia with which he had 
been supplied out of Ne^^ England, not for use in the^outh, hwt for 
use in Kansas. But southern men were not in a temper to discriminate. 
If northern tnen would pay for the shedding of blood in Kansas, why 
not for the shedding of blood in Virginia also ? Slavery was the object 
of the attack, and the slaveholders saw little difference, gi’eat as the 
difference was, between Abolitionists ^nd Free-Soilers. And this 
terrible warning at Harper’s Ferry was of a sort to put even cool men out 
of temper for just and sober thinking. A slave insurrection meant what 
it maddened southern men to think of : massacre, arson, an unspeakable 
fate for women and children. If this was what “ anti-slavery ” meant, it 
must be met and fought to the death. Union br no Union. 

It was in*such a season of disturbed and Ifeadstrong Judgment that 
the presidential campaign pf 1860 came on. The Democrats w^^the 
first to attempt a nominalion* but their convention proved a. house 
divided against itself and went hopelessly to pieces ; and the outcome was 
two “ Democratic ” nominations. One section of the party nominated 
Douglas for the presidency ;* the other, which was the southern/^ section, 
named John f!. Breckinridge of Kentucky as its c^didate. A new party 
sprang into existence, t|je “ Constitutional Union ” party, made up of 
those who had been Know-l9othings untii the Know-Nothing party died 
of inanition, and of those who had left *he other parties but had 
found it impossible to digest the Know-Nothing creed — of all who 
feared alike the Democratic and ^he Republican extremes of policy and 
doctrine, and still hoped the quarrel might be composed. These nomi- 
nated John Bell of Tennessee, and declared in a plAtform of great 
simplicity and dignity that they recognised “ no political principle other 
than the Constitution of the country, the union of the States, and the 
enforcement of the la^^s.” The Republicans alone were imited and 
confident. They warmly disavowed all sympathy with attempts of any 
kind to disturb slaver^ where it was established by law; but they de- 
clared as flatly as ever £^ainst the extension of slavery to the Territories ; 
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and they nominated, not Mr Se’vard, the chief figure of th^!ir party, — for 
many felt a distrust of him as a sort of philosophical radical, — ^but 
Abraham Lincoln of Illinois, the shrewd, persuasive, courageous, capably 
man who had loomed so big iit the memorable debases with Dougl<& 
three years before. Their convention had set at*^ Chicago, in Mr 
Lincoln’s owii State. The cheers of the galleries and the astute combi- 
nations and diplomacy of his friends in their work among the delegates 
had played as great a part as his own gifts and popularity in obtaining 
fcr him tne nomination. But wlien once he had been named the wholes 
country began to sec hdw wise the choice^had been. ^ Eastern itien for a 
little while looked askance upon this raw western lawyer and new states- 
man ; but not after thoy had heiird him. And when the votes were 
coimted it was found that he ha(i been elected President of the United 
States. One hundred and eighty of the electorah votes we/it to him ; 
only ope hundr. d and three to his three opponents combined. 

It was a sixigular result, when analysed. The electoral votes of 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky had gone to John Bell, ^e nominee 
of the “ Constitutional Union ” party ; the rest of the southern votes 
had gone to Breckinridge; Douglas had received only the votes of 
Missouri and three of the nine /otes of New Jersey. And yet, although 
these amounted to but one hundred and three votes altogether in the 
electoral college, the total popular vote at the back of them was 
2,823,741, as against a popular vote for Lincoln of only 1,866,452, 
— a popular majority of almost a million votes against the Republicans, 
— so lar^ was the aggregate minority in the States whose electoral votes 
the RepublicailS had won.' It was a narrow victory, no popular triumph; 
and Lincoln, like the other leaders of his party, was disposed to use it 
with tlje utmost good temper and moderation. 

But southern men took no comfort from the figures and did not 
listen to protestations of just purpose. Tliey looked only at the result, 
saw only ‘that the government was to be in the hands of the Republicans, 
regarded the defeat as final and irreparable. Their pride was stung to 
the, quick by the xmqualified moral censures put upon them by those who 
were now to be in power. “The whole course’ of the South had been 
described as one of systenratic iniquity.” Mrs Stowe’s striking and 
pathetic picture of what slavery sometimes led to, in her Uncle Tom's 
Cabin (1852), had been accepted in the North and by the English- 
speaking world at large as a picture 'of what it usually led to. 
“ Southern society had beeh represented as built upon a wilful sin ; the 
southern people had been held up to the world as those who deliberately 
despised the most righteous commands of religion. They knew that 
they did nof desefrve such reprobation. They knew that their lives were 
honourable, thsir relations with their slaves humane, their responsibility 
for the existence of slavery amongst them remote”; and that now those 
tvho had most bitterly and unjustly accused them were to become their 
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rulers. It seemed to them, too, that* the North itself had of late 
practised nullification in its fight against them. More than a score of 
^e States had psissed “personal liberty” laws which were confessedly 
fhteuded to bar imd render impracticable thd enforcement of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. TheXtoutlj Carolina legislature, which itself chose the presi- 
dential electors of the State, had remained in session to leaVn the result 
of the election. \^en it knew that Lincoln was to be President, it 
summoned a Constitutional Convention, which severed the State’s 
connexion wth the Union ; and before Lincoln was inaugurated six 
other sraithern Stfrtes had foflawed South Carolina out of the Union. 

The inevitable disintegration of tlje Union, by reason of the opera- 
tion of the institution of slavery, had worked* its perfect wojk. The 
Sputh, which did not change, had become a region apart; and it now 
put the Uhion tiside* in aecordance with the theory with respect to its 
authority which it con^eived to have obtained at ite constitution. 
There Avas here nothing of the contradiction which seemed to lie at the 
heart of mfilification ; the South wasmot resisting the Union and yet 
purposing to remain within it. It had taken the final step of with- 
drawal : the partnership was dissolved. If that were revolution it was at 
least revolution within the original theoty of the law as the South had 
learned it. • 

The issue was — slavery? Yes, upon the surface. Perhaps it n&ed 
never have come to this, had Douglas kept his hand from the law. 
The movement against slavery had been weak, occ&sional, non-partisan 
until the Missouri Compromise was repealed, ten ^ears befgre. It was 
that which had brought the Republican partf into existence and set the 
sections by the ears. BuJ; now that the breach had come, it did not 
seem to men in the Soutfi merely a contest about slavery : it seemed, 
rath-»r, so far as the South was concerned, a final question and answer 
as to the fundamental matter of self-government. There were many 
men in* the South who, "while they had no love for slavery, had 
a great love, a deep inherited veneration eveh, for the Union, but 
with whom ^e passion ^or the ancient principles, the ancient sentiment, 
of self-govemmeht was greafer even than*these, and cowed every subject 
of domestic policy. It was this they deemad thi«eatened now. Slavery 
itself was not so dark a thing as it was painted. It* held the South 
at a standstill economically, and was her greatest burden, whether she 
felt it to be so or not. Eftid men, too, could shamefully abuse the 
boundless powers of a master. But humane sentiment held most men 
steadily and effectually off from the graver abuses. The domestic slaves, 
at any rate, and almost aU who were much under the master’s eye, were 
happy and well cared for ; and the poor* creatures who crowded the great 
plantations where the mr was malarial and where the malber was seldom 
present to restrain th« overseer, were little worse off than free labourers 
would have been in a' like case,* or any labourers who could live there*. 
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Those who condemned slavery as it existed in the South condemned it 
unjustly because they did so without discrimination ; and those who 
attacked it with adverse laws seemed to invade the privileges of self- 
governing States xmder the 'Constitution. Thus it yqj. that Lincoln’s, 
election meant secession, and that the stage was^setf^r the tragedy of 
civil war. , 

For the whole country it was to be the bitterest of all ordeals, an 
agony of s.truggle and a decision by Wood ; but for one party it was to 
be'a war of hope. Should the South win, she must also lose — ftmst lose 
her place in the great Union which she had loved and fostered, avid must 
in gaining independence destroy a. nation. Should> the North win, she 
would confirm a great hope and expectaiioo, establish the Union, unify 
it in institutions, free it from interior contradictions of life and principle, 
set it in the way of consistent growth and > unembarrassed ^greatness. 
The Sofith fought for a principle, as the North did : it was this that was 
to give the war dignity, and supply the tragedy with a double motive. 
But the principle for which the South fought meant standstill in the 
midst of change; it was conservative, not creative; it was against drift and 
destiny; it protected an impossible institution and a belated order of 
society; it withstood a creative and imperial idea, the idea of a united 
people and a single law of freedom. Overwhelming material superiority, 
it filmed out, was with the North ; but she had also another and greater 
advantage : she was to fight for the Union and for the abiding peace, 
concord, and strength of a great nation. 
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TH^: CIVIL* WAR: L 
(1^ President Lincoln. 

The election of Abraham JLincoln as President of tiie Unitea States, 
on November 6, 1860, was the culmination and final decision of the long 
political struggle between the North and the South over the question 
of slavery. 

Descended from several generation}! of pioneers, Abraham Lincoln 
was bom in the backwoods of Kentucky on February 12, 1809. His 
childhood and youth were passed amid the poverty and rude experigices 
of the frontier. The fever of westward emigration caused his father ta 
move from Kentucky to Indiana in 1816, aifd from, Indiana to Illinois in 
1830, when, having reached the age of twenty-^e, the son, following 
usual custoyn, left the home-cabin to begin life on his own Account. In 
rude elementary schools he obtained during his boyhood an ag^egate of 
pbout one year’s tuition* fr^m five different teachers. The rAding, 
writing and ciphering thus learned he supplemented with diligent study 
of the few books th^t fell within his r^sach, so that at his majority, when 
he had^own to the stature of six feet four inches, with unusuyJ physical 
strength and skill in frontier athletics, he also, wrote a clear hand, and 
could express his thoughts in plain but concise and forcible language. 
Two flat-boat ‘voyagef oif the great jivers to New Orleans, one from 
Indiana and the other from Illinois, gave^im ji glimpse of his country 
beyond his immediate neighboufhood. ^ 

In the representative institutions of the New World, politics afforded 
the most frequent and easy tivenfte to distinction ; and the acquirem^ts 
and aptitudes of the tall stripling, who had^begun life*as a day-labourer, 
gave him a popularity which secured him four successive biennial elec- 
tions to the State legislature. In these new surroundings he also 
underwent the varied experiences of^clerk, village postiliaster, captain 
of volunteers, deputy surveyor, and law student. Tke political and 
social conditions of the West were in their most actixe formative period. 
Between the date of Lincoln^ majority and his election as President, 
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nine States were added to the Union. Illinois rose in population from 
167,445 to 1,711,961, Chicago from a frontier trading-post to a 
commercial metropolis, Springfield from a settlement to a flourishing 
State capital. Roads, post routiis, towns, commerce)^ iourts, replaced 
the forest and prairie solitude. The dug-out canoe*' changed to the 
steam-boat, the buckskin garb of the hunter to the oroadcloth of the 
doctor, the lawyer, and the clergyman. In this growth Abraham Lincoln 
took an active and essential pai*t. IJe personally helped to build his 
country’s cabins, survey its roads, defend its frontier, frame its laws, ad- 
minister its courts of jastice, shape its national policy. ' In this phactical 
school of applied politics he leacned the fundamental principles of 
American statesmanship. - . 

In 183'7 he left his iii-st home at New Salem to form a law partnership 
at Springfield, the new capital of his State. In the ■'political Campaigns 
of 1840 .ind 184i? he was a Whig candidate for the office of presidential 
elector. In 1846 ne was chosen to the Lower House of Congress, serving 
one term of two years. During the .five years which followed hS practised 
law with marked success, and only re-entered politics when the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise aroused the whole country to an intense heat 
of public discussion. In the exciting party strife over the new question, 
Lincoln’s., maturing intellect and growing oratorical power at once 
attracted marked attention, and gave him such prominence that in 
i865 he was the candidate of his party before the Illinois legislature 
for the post of Senator ; and, though defeated, he maintained a leadership 
that secured to him for the second time the unanimous nomination 
of his party tor Vhe same office, when the terra of Stephen A. Douglas 
was abput to expire. Lincoln’s seven joint debates with that popular 
and skilful Democratic champion in the Illinois senatorial campaign of 
1858, while they did not save him from a second defeat, extended his 
fame and gave him high reputation as a national statesman. 

Two sj.eeches made by him in that memorable campaign had deep 
influence on public opini6n and wrought far-reaching party consequences. 
The first was his address before the Republican State Con .-ention, in 
which he uttered the bold prophecy that, “This government cannot 
endure permanently half slave and half free.... Either the opponents of 
slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public 
mird shall rest in the belief that it is in the course of ultimate 
extinction ; or its advocates will push it forward till it shall become 
alike lawful in all the States, old as well as new, north as well as south.” 
This proposition he demonstrated by a criHcal analysis of the course and 
consequences of the Kansas-Nebraska legislation and the Dred Scott 
decision of the Supreme Court. The second was his Freeport debate 
with Douglas, wiien he forced that adroit tactician to declare that a 
territorial legislature might by “unfriendly legislation ” exclude slavery 
in defiance of the Supreme Court dictum. For this avowal Douglas was 
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branded as a» party appstate by his Democratic presidential rivals ; the 
schism broke up the Charleston Convention, and severed the Democratic 
party into two irreconcilable factions. The prudent attitude which 
Lincoln mainttsin^d in his speeches between the extremes of radical 
and conservative^ opiqion on the slavery issue rendered him the most 
suitable man to u^te the somewhat heterogeneous elements of the new 
Republican party ;\nd the National Republican Conven.tion at Chicago 
in May, 1860, nominated him for JPresident of the United States on the 
kthird ballot, over Seward, Chase, Cameron, Bates, and other* prominent 
leaders.* Six months later the suffrages of the American people con- 
firmed the choice of the Chicago Convention. 

In the election pf November 6, 1860, the popular vote chose a 
constitutional majority of presidential * electom, who a month later 
(Decembet 5) cast WO votes for Lincoln. Of the other three candidates, 
Breckinridge received YS votes, Bell 39, and DougMs 12, Lincoln’s 
majority over them collectively being 57. Practicallj^ it was the vote 
of the eighteen Free States of the Uuion against the vote of the fifteen 
Slave States divided among three candidates. Even had there been only 
one instead of three opposing candidates, Lincoln would still have been 
returned by the electoral college. A complete fusion of the opposition 
vote, such as wholly or partly occurred in five States, would have only 
diminished his electoral majority to 35. The verdict thus expressed 
gave notice to the South that its dream of slavery extension was overr 
and that thereafter the North held the political balance of power. But 
it is to be remarked that a majority of the* popuikir vote, eyen when the 
States of the Confederacy were excluded, w^ against ffim. fie was the 
choice of a minority — a.fact which renders his career as President still 
more remarkable. • . 

'•While this portended no danger to the Slave States, South Carolina 
immediately led oflf«in the long-meditated scheme of secession. Already 
a monlh before, her .then governor had sounded other S^ave State 
executives pn the project ; and, though receivifig but meagre assurance 
of suppoi’t,*he now coi^ened his legislature in special session, and sent it 
a revolutionary message. Tn response, that body pixyided for promptly 
choosing a State convention, and enacted various military measures. 
On December 20, 1860, the newly elected convention passed an ordinance 
of secession. ^ 

A week earlier, on December 14, about one-half of the senators 
and representatives in Congress from the Slave State’s issued at Wash- 
ington a manifesto addressed “To our Constituents,” in which they 
announced that the honour, safety, and independence of the southern 
people required the organisation of 4 Southern Confederacy, and that 
the primary object of each slave-holding State ought to be its speedy and 
absolute separation from a union with hostile States. • 

Such a recommendation nalurally brought the elements of revolution 
cn. XIV. 
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into speedy action. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Florida,*and Louisiana 
rapidly followed the example of South Carolina. L^slatures were 
convened, conventions organised,' commissioners sent from State to State 
to encourage popular and iegisWive action i milits^ l^slation wtis 
enacted ; militia companies were organised and drilley:. Secession ordi- 
nances quickly succeeded each other during the earlier half of January, 
1861 ; and, almost immediately afterwards, the governors each sent a 
small military force to demand and receive the surrender of the feebly 
garrisoned Federal forts -t/ithin thejr respective States, as well as to take 
possession of arsenals, custom-houses, minfe, and other public buildings 
and property of the United States. By this method twelve to fifteen 
harbour fprts along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, <'apable of mounting a 
thousand guns, half-a-dozcn arsenals with an aggregate of 115,000 arms, 
an extensive navy-yard at Pensacola, Florida, three fiiints, four important 
customshouses, *hnd three revenue cutters on duty at seaports, with a 
variety of other miscellaneous government property, passed without 
opposition, almost without effort; into the hands of the Swessionists. 

There occurred, however, three notable exceptions. The State of 
Texas, whose governor opposed secession, was carried into the revolt 
by a military conspiracy and usurpation. No attempt was made against 
Fort Taylor at Key West, Fort Jefferson on Tortugas Island, or Fort 
Pickens on Santa Rosa Island near Pensacola, on account of the distance 
and danger. The forts in Charleston harbour underwent peculiar vicissi- 
tudes. Major Robert Aoiderson, a brave and loyal officer commanding a 
garrison of fbout sixty men, finding his position in Fort Moultrie on the 
mainland loo much exposed, transferred his force by a sudden movement 
to FprL Sumter, situated midway in the harbour’s mouth, and un- 
approachable except by water. Here he ihaintained himself nearly four 
months, during which time he was gradually smxounded by rebel 
batteries, and was only forced to capitulate by a 'two days’ bombard- 
ment ana the exhaustion of his provisions. 

During most of these proceedings the newly elected President was 
compelled to remain a silent spectator. Though chosen in November, 
his terra of office did not begin ‘till the following 4th of March. In the 
interim the outgoing Presidtot, James Buchanan, was still ressponsible 
for the maintenahee of the Government and Constitution of the United 
States, which his offici6il oath bound him to “preserve, protect, and defend.” 
Unfortunately, President Buchanan was, by reason both of advanced 
age and feeble will, totally unequal to the emergency. In the political 
struggle just ended his personal sympathy and party connexion had been 
rather with the South than with the North. He had championed the 
candidature of Breckinridge for the Presidency ; the leaders of the revolt 
had been his lifelong personal and party friends; and he could not immedi- 
ately free himself 'from the influence of their past domination or present- 
advice and su gg estion. Three of the seven members of his Cabinet wr-^® 
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outspoken or«covert dipunionists ; andJiis annual message to Congress 

reflected not only his own indecision, but the antagonism of his ofBcial 

advisers. Denying the right to secede, he also denied the right to 

JSoerce. Confessing his duty to executefthe laws, he argued it impossible 

to do so against Cniveijal public opinion. Warned by General Scott to 

reinforce the Soutlj^ forts, he treated the advice with irfdifFerence, on 

the plea ^hat the fOTce at his disposal was insufficient. .Little by little 

also, he involved himself in a pi^tical truce with the authorities of 

South Carolina, beginning on* December 8, 18fi0, and continuing u*itil 

February 9, 1861,*agredng tftaJt he wo»dd not teinforce Fort Sumter if 

they would not attack it, and meaiiVliile leaving them free to build 

batteries for its eventual r&luction. •• 

^ In spite of all these efforts to steej a ‘middle couise, his perplexities 
constantly* increased* Cobb, his disloyal Secretary of the Treasury, 
resigned on December 6, to embark in active secessian. 'Kne loyal 
members of the Cabinet could not shut their eyes to the fact that 
disunion wjIs rapidly changing to insursection and rebellion; and two days 
before the Congressional secession manifesto, Cass, the Secretary of State, 
resigned because the President would not order the Charleston Forts to 
be strengthened. A new Cabinet crisis arose, when on December 26 
Anderson suddenly removed his force from Fort Moultrie to» Sumter. 
Buchanan’s disloyal Secretary of War, Floyd, indignantly deman*ded 
that he should be sent back. This time, ^under healthier advice, Mr 
Buchanan refused thus to censure a loyal officer for a brave act. He 
accepted Floyd’s resignation, promoting hil Poslsnaster-Graeral, Holt, 
a firm Unionist, to be Secretary of War. Tlfe event crffated gceat con- 
sternation in Secessionist yucles, and on Janua^ 5 a “caucus” of Cotton- 
State senators was held in onc*of the committee^ rooms of the Capitol, at 
which a final programme of revolution was outlined, and the following 
points were agreed npon. 1. Immediate secession. 2. A convention 
at Montgomery, Alabapia* not later than the 15th of FeVinary, to 
organise a confederacy of seceding States. S. ‘That the Cotton-State 
senators should remain in Congress “ to keep the hands of Mr Buchanan 
tied.” Most important of* all, the cauaus appointed ^ committee, con- 
sisting of Senators Jefferson Davis, Slidellf and Mallory, “ to cany out 
the objects of this meeting.” Thus the future chief of the great rebellion 
was chosen to preside over its primary organisation. • 

For the present the resolfttions of January 5 were withheld from the 
public. Under the direction of Holt, the new Secretary* of War, General 
Scott attempted to reinforce Fort Sumter by secretly sending 200 recruits 
from New York in a merchant steamer. But Thompson, the Secessionist 
Secretary of the Inte^jior, whom Buchanan had with weak indulgence 
permitted to remain in his Cabinet, and who by accident became 
informed of the moferaent, notified the Charleston 'authorities ; and 
when, on the morning of January 9, 1^1, the Star qf the WeU 
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attempted to enter C!harleston Harbour, with the men and supplies, she 
was fired upon by a Confederate battery, and, turning back, abandoned 
the attempt. '■ 

A new crisis and cabinet 'reorj^nisation grew out ,this attempt a«d 
failure; and for the first time President Buchanan had^a, council of united 
and loyal co'hstitutional advisers. All their patriotism however could 
only nerve the timid and vacillating President to a few (ninor and 
secondary measures of national defence. The most important of these 
wf»li his permission to Seeretary Hedt to ^«nccntrate at Washington 48£) 
men of the regular United Stages army, and organise a supplementary 
force of 925 men of the VoluntJe^s Militia of the District of Columbia, 
to secure the peace and Vrrder of the natioiial capital during the official , 
counting of the presidential vote by the two houses of Congress on 
February IS, 1861, as well as at the inauguration- of the ne'w executive 
on the llth of lyJarch. ' 

During this long interim the public opinion of the Free States, or as 
they were called, the North, had been in a somewhat conflicting state 
between apprehension, doubt, and lethargy. In the presidential election 
the existence of four parties and four candidates had greatly complicated 
party organisation, and product sectional jealousy and dissension. The 
Southern threat of disunion had long served merely as a party menace. 
The recent more formal proceedings of Southern legislatures and con- 
ventions appeared only a prolongation of well-worn spectacular manifes- 
tations to extort compromise and concession from Northern voters. It 
seemed incredible that the South would resist with arms the lawful 
authority of a President, dfter having herself taken part in the election 
by whijh he was chosen. Vigorous as were the expressions of political 
defiance, neither North nor South believed that they would end in 
bloodshed and war. The people of both parties not only hoped but 
believed that again, as on former occasions, some compromise would allay 
the quail el. Congress also reflected this phase of public feeling. During 
the month of December the House of Representatives „ appointed a 
committee of thirty-three, and the Senate ai committee of thirteen, 
to bring about ‘mch a result.’ Continuous failure, however, attended 
the proceedings of bdth coliimittees. No single plan among the seven 
presented to the Senate committee, nor among the forty or fifty 
suggested to the House committee, could obtain the assent of the 
majority; nor did any better success attend the eftbrts of a peace 
convention composed of delegates sent by the governors of fourteen 
States of the Union, all prominent, able and influential men, which 
met in Washington City, and held earnest debate from the 4th to the 
27th of February. ' ^ 

Amid all this babel of demand and refusal, accusation and recrimina- 
tion. there were but two undercurrents of logical and consistent action. 
The South, persisting in her demand for the full statutory protection of 
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slavery ^ the J?ederal Territories, proceeded without halting or delay in 
her movement of revolution. Gradually the senators and representatives 
from the seceding States withdrew froln their seats in Congress. On 
Fifbruary 4 the Sec^sionist delegates m«^ at«Montgomery, Alabama, and 
began by organising a provisional congress. On February 8 they 
formed a provisioi^I government known as that of the 'Confederate 
States of l^merica. ^Finally, on March 11, they adopted, a permanent 
Constitution under the same title. ^ 

On the other hand, the North, detminined to,maintain the dfecisionjof 
t!ie pcoplp in the late psresiden^al election that* slavery should not be 
extended into the Federal Territories, and to uphold the lawful authority 
of the President-el»!ct, ^raduaBy fell in& the r6le superficially of pathetic 
•indifference, but really of studied ina^ioA, until by the lapse of time 
R-csident Buchanan'% ternj should expire, and President Lincoln enter 
upon the powers and duties of his office. 

Starting from his home at Springfield, Illinois, oA February 11, 
the Presidept-elect made a public jopmey to Washington, where he 
anlved on the 23rd, during which he visited the capitals of the States 
of Indiana, Ohio, New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, upon a 
non-partisan invitation from their several legislatures. He was every- 
where received by enormous crowds with very great entlpisiasm. 
In the course of the twenty or thirty addresses that he delivered, wMle 
studiously refraining from any express declaration of policy, his words 
were hopeful of the future, and breathed dhly peace and kindness to 
all sections of the country. In the later stages his journey he re- 
ceived information from two independent soui-aes that hi* public^ transit 
throvigh the city of Baltimore, Maryland, would involve personal ^ngei 
to himself. As no officialSnvijtation had come to him from either the 
legislature of the State or the municipal authorities of the city, hc 
yielded to the entreaties of personal friends and high officials to deviate 
from his published programme, and made the journey unobserved znd with 
a single companion by night — a measure of precaution, dictated not by 
personal fear*but by a sense of the highest prudential duty to the peqple 
and the government oveH whose destiny 1^ had been called to preside. 

On March 4, 1861, his inauguration W6||i celebrated with the usual 
impressive State ceremonial. Sending among govemvient dignitaries 
on the platform before the east front of the Capitol, his persona^ 
appearance produced, as it had ddne during his whole journey, a most 
favourable impiession upon the throngs dissembled « to hear him. 
Mr Lincoln was then 51 years oi age, 6 feet 4 inches in height, weighed 
12 stone Tibs., and for his unusual stature was remarkably well-propor- 
tioned. His hair was black, his eyes grey, his rather* thin* but mobile 
features were strongly* marked, with very prominent Syebrows and 
high cheekbones. His^ bearing was erect and dignified, and his count- 
enance, even in repose, not unattractive; when lighted up in public* 
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speaking by a striking thougkt, or expressing a firm 'conviction, it 
became positively handsome. The policy announced in his inaugural 
address was eminently peaceful and conservative. He declared the 
Union to be perpetual and uiibroken, and secession ordinances arxd 
resolutions legally void. He announced that to the er tent of his ability 
he would execute the laws in all the States. He wor .d hold the exterior 
boundaries of. the nation, and collect duties and imposts. He would 
not force obnoxious officials upon disaffected interior communities, and 
wwild furnish the raails-.unless rejvelled. After an earnest and patrioti:. 
appeal to the South he added : “ In your* hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 
coustrymen, and not in mine, is tlj;e momentous issue of civil war. You 
can have no, conflict without being yoursolv& the eggressoi’s,” 

On the following day his Cabinet was nominated and confirmed. Its 
members were William H. Seward, Secretary of State, Salmon P. Chase, 
Secretaay of tlic Treasury, Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of the Navy, Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of the Interior, 
Edward Bates, Attorney Genera!, and Montgomery Blair, Postmaster 
General. It was a composite council, comprising representatives from 
the principal parties out of which the new Republican party had been 
formed. Four of the members, Seward, Chase, Cameron, and Bates, had 
been candidates for the Presidency. 


(2) NoaxH AND South. 

The ve^ first question presented to tlie new Administration was 
both unexpected and serious. Instead of being, as the public believed, 
secure ,in Fort Sumter, Major Anderson reported that in a few weeks 
his provisions would be exhausted, and that the rebel siege-works 
had become so formidable that it would require an army 20,000 
strong to relieve him. Since the government neither possessed such 
an army^nor could create one in time, th^ alternative presented was 
one of starviition or \/ithdrawal of the gaixison. Commissioners also 
arric/ed at this time from the Confederate authorities to discuss terms 
of separation an<j[ independence for the Sdutli; but their application 
was rejected, and the envo;, s were not even recognised. After about 
a month of investigation and discussion. President Lincoln caused an 
expedition to be prepared, and gave notice to the governor of South 
Carolina that an attempt would be ^macTe to send provisions to the 
fort ; and, if this were not resisted, no further effort to throw in either 
men, arms, or ammunition would be attempted imtil further notice or 
in case of attack. Upon this the Confederate government immediately 
sent an order to reduce the fort , and after two .days’ bombardment the 
garrison capitulated on April 14. It had not lost any men, but was 
forced to surrender by want of provisions and the burning of wooden 
buildings in the course of the bombardment. 
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War havhig been <thus begun by ‘the unprovoked attack by the 
Confederate forces, President Lincoln on April 16 issued his proclama- 
tion calling to the service of the United States 75,000 three-months’ 
ihilitia. To this (jveiy gbvernor of a fFree* State responded with enthu- 
siastic loyalty, ar-Ki tendered at least double the number of regiments 
called for. A pro^mation from Jefferson Davis, on April 17, proposing 
to issue letters of marque and reprisal against Federal ‘commerce, was 
met two days later by the countar-proclamation of PresidenJ; Lincoln, 
instituting a blockade of the Southorn ports ftnd threatening privateers 
with th? laws agmnst f»imcy. * In both the North and the South the 
war-spirit and hogtite demonstrations»rose to a high pitch, and the usual 
peaceful energies of cmmunities were quipkly tunied to enthusiastic and 
qctive military preparation. * 

The re^lar arm^^ of the United States numbered 17,113 officers and 
men. Scattered in small detachments to guard the vasrwesterrf'frontier 
against hostile Indians, it c6uld not immediately be withdrawn. It 
was quickl^^ seen that the 75,000 rflilitia called into service by the 
President’s proclamation would be insufficient to meet the rapid de- 
velopment of the insurrection ; and the formation of a new army was 
immediately begun. By a proclamation of May 3, 42,034 three-years’ 
volunteers, 22,714 enlisted men (adding ten regiments to th4 regylar 
army), and 18,000 seamen were csdled into service, swelling the entire 
military establishment of the United States, to an .army of 166,861 and 
a navy of 25,600. There existed no legal .authority for this increase; 
but the special session of Congress legalised the l^residgnt’s* action, and 
by additioiftil laws, approved July 22, 25, and 29, authorised him to 
accept the service of voluniteers for three years, or during the to a 
number not exceeding one mfllion. Such was the patriotic enfliusiasm 
of the people of the loyal States Jhat before July 1 seventy-two 
regiments and ten batteri^ had been enlisted and mustered in ; and 
within a year from the call 637,000 volunteers were in servi^. 

Immense, as then seemed such a preparation for hostilities by a 
peaceful nation,^ it was^buj the serious beginning of the war. During 
the following three years of conflict ted additional cftlls were made by 
President Lincoln for troops to ,be fumishid from the several States by 
volunteering and by draft. In response to these calls the enormous 
total of 2,690,401 recruits^ waj obtained in periods of enlistment 
varying from three months to three years^ and this supply kept up 
the total strength of the armies of the Union to 918,191 on January 1, 
1863 ; 860,737 on January 1, 1864 ; 959,460 on January 1, 1865; 
980,000 on March 31, 1865; and 1,616,000 on May 1,. 1865. Con- 
currently with these changes, the navy of the United ^States was ex- 
panded from 42 vessels, caiTying 665 guns, with 7600 men afloat, to 
^71 vessels, with 471*5^ guns and^ 51,500 seamen. . 

If it be asked why such prodigious numbers were needed for the 
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Union forces, the reason is obvious. The eleven States eventually 
leagued in rebellion embraced a territorial area of 733,144 square 
miles, equal to the combined at*eas of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
Germany, and Switzerland. ‘Th^e States had^' a sea-coast line of 353^ 
miles, and an interior border line of 7031 mil%s. The war on their 
part was mainly defensive, while on the part of the I^ited States it was 
necessary, not .only to enter and overrun the rebellious tenitory, but 
permanently to hold and subdue ite At every step this necessitated 
leading behind gan’isons and detachments to secure communications, ar 
well as to control the disaffected districts after they had been gained by 
marches, sieges, or battles. 

Equal popular enthusiasm and equal official energy were shown in 
the Confederate States in raising« armies to support the rebellion, but 
not with equal results. In the peisonal qnaliti^ of warlike spirit, 
courage,' and dfi*fotion to what each side considered a righteous cause, 
Americans of both the South and the North were equal. In mere terri- 
torial area the opposing sections *were not greatly unequal, but in war 
strength there was a striking difference. By the census of 1860 the 
North had a population of nineteen millions, the South of only eight 
million whites and fom* million 'slaves. Here was at once an immense 
disparit)^ nineteen millions against eight millions — more than two to 
one — in that first military requisite, men available for recruits, for at 
the beginning none but w^iite men were enlisted on either side. A 
similar, if not greater, disparity in favour of the North existed in 
almost all other mili'fiiry needs and resources. Since the organisation 
of the Confedemte govemiinent in February, four calls had' been made 
for Sott'Jicm volunteers, amounting to an aggregate of 82,000. In his 
message-of April 29 to the Secessionist Congress, President Davis proposed 
to organise and hold in readiness an army of 100,000 men. Volunteer 
enlistments for a term of twelve months were provMed for ; but before 
the expirition of a year Southern volunteering had so far ceased that 
the Confederal e Congi’dss passed a Conscription Act, placing all white 
men«within prescribed ages in the military service, to be enrolled and 
called out at the discretion of the Confederate president. Recruits were 
incorporated into the'ConfMerate service whenever and in whatever 
numbers they coald be obtained; and under such a system it is not 
surprising that no statistics could be preserved. 

Practically the war lasted four years, Yrom the fall of Sumter to 
the surrender of Xee at Appomattox and Johnston at Raleigh, though 
minor engagements and surrenders occurred later. There were fought 
in all over 2000 battles and skirmishes, extending east and west from 
Virginia to Texas, smd north emli south from Missouri to the Gulf of 
Mexico, though the principal area of conflict lay between Chesapeake 
^y and the Misrissippi river. It has been estimated that there were 
112 land battles, in which one side dr the other lost over 500 in 
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killed or w*unded, apd 1882 engagements in which at least one 
regiment participated. Probably half a million lives on each side were 
lost in campaign, battle, hospital orl prison. Since it would be im- 
possible to follow^ in detail this mullitudfe of incidents, it is proposed 
here to take note pnly of the leading and decisive campaigns, 
battles and even^that wrought out the grand results 6f the mighty 
conflict. ^ 

Prior to the fall of Sumter, oijly the seven Cotton and Gulf States, 
.^outh Carolina, Georgia, Alaibama,^ississippi, Florida, Louisianeyand 
Texas, had united to form i!he Confederacy. In the other eight Slave 
States most of th« executives an(^ many of the leading politicians 
were from the begiiyiing resolved on secession, though tberp was still 
such a division of sentiment among the people as to render their eventual 
course unCertain. The governors of each of the States of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Missoilfi sent insulting 
refusals to the President’s call for troops, and immediately threw all 
their officUd authority in favour of secession. Four of them, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Arkansas, lying in the interior, became 
practically from that time a part of the Confedei’ate States. The States 
of Kentucky, Missouri, Delaware, and Maryland, bordering on the Free 
States, though undergoing severe local struggles, were eventually saved 
to the Union, partly by the presence of decisive Federal forces, partly 
by the stubborn loyalty of a majority of their people. * 

Delaware, because of her small remaining number of slaves, but more 
especially because of her geographical position, inevitably w^nt with the 
North ; th*ugh local sentiment was so far divided that Govemta* Burton 
made no official reply to^the President’s call, especially as ther«» existed 
no organised State militia.* Nevertheless he issued a proclamation 
authorising the formation of volunteer companies, and giving them the 
option of offering their services to the*general government Under this 
authorily Union regiments* were organised by the loyal peopl^' and sent 
to Washington. • 

In Marj^and Governor Hicks long maintained an apparently neutral 
attitude, until ’events ratfler than offi«ial leadership brought on the 
crisis and its solution. When the 6th Massachusetts, the first fully- 
armed and equipped regiment to reach Washington under the President’s 
call, passed through the city of Baltimore, the cars containing the last 
four companies were stoppfld, and as the men attempted to march 
through the streets to the Washington railroad statffin, they were set 
upon by a Secessionist mob, through which they had to fight their way, 
their assailants using paving-stones and firearms, and .the soldiers reply- 
ing with their rifles. , The soldiers lost four men kille^ and thirty-six 
wounded, the citizens perhaps two or three times that number. 

That afternoon sP huge mass meeting was held, in which the whole 
current of speech-making, the’ governor’s declarations included, was in 
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favour of secession ; and the nu’nicipal authorities, by officially (juming 
railroad bridges, refusing to allow further passage of Federal troops, 
calling out the local militia, anc' adopting hasty measures to arm the 
city, put Baltimore in an attitude of determined revolution. From 
Baltimore the frenzy spread to other towns, and for a week or two the 
Federal flag seemed to have disappeared from Maryland. But the 
revolutionary ardour soon subsided. Federal trdops four! a new 
route to the capital by way of Chesapeake Bay and Annapolis; a 
Ma^chusLtts regiment occupied l^allimare and fortified Federal Hill,. 
commanding the city; 'and the Ll’nionLst' citizens took coxirage, and, 
being in a majority, manifested their strength and asserted their control. 
Under the President’s order threatening the legislaiure with arrest, 
that body shaded off its proposed secession orainance into a mild 
protest against Federal usurpation ; and the govemor, recovering frorh 
his panic, proclr 'med his firm allegiance to the government, and assisted 
heartily in the formation of Unionist regiments. Thereafter, the 
substantial moral and military strength of Maryland was gi/en to the 
Unionist cause ; and the belligerent Secessionists of the State went south 
to enlist in Confederate regiments. 

The State of Virginia also underwent a series of stirring and dramatic 
events. ,Her strong traditional interest in the Union as the “ Mother of 
PreSdents” had in latter years been much dwarfed and weakened by 
her coarser material interest in slavery. The usual device of a State 
convention had been 'adopted, with a view to passing a secession ordi- 
nance; but, to the surprise of the plotters, the election returned a majority 
of what yere beKeved by thoir constituents to be Union members. Their 
proceedings however showed them to be loyal only on conditions, and 
thoug^i,for a time they shrank from the-fin^ plunge, tliey clamoured 
loudly for concessions to slavery. On the fall of Sumter their hesitation 
gave way, and on April 17 they'' secretly passed a. secession ordinance, 
and in a ;|ew days entered into a military league with the Confederate 
States. Crovemor Letcher followed up his contumacious refusal to 
furnish troops in answer to Lincoln’s call by sending immediate orders 
to hig State militia to effect the capture of tne government arsenal 
at Harper’s Ferry and the Gc sport Navy Yard at Norfolk. Such a step 
had been anticipated; and a ship of war was sent from Washington 
tOr bring away several United States vessels. The relief, however, came 
too late. By the treacheiy of certain officials of the Yard, the removal 
of a portion of the ships was rendered impossible; and Commodore 
Paulding endeavoured to carry out ids alternative instructions on April 
20 by firing a diy dock and other buildings and such of the ships 
as he could not bring away. The Harper’s Fepy Armoury shared a 
similar fate, lieutenant Jones, deemin^^ his small company insufficient 
to hold the post, burned the establishment on A^ril 18, and retreated 
toward Washington. In both cases, hoA^ever, the destruction was very 
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incomplete. 'JTie Secessionists were able, to recover much the valuable 
machinery in the armoury, and at the Navy Yard the hulls of the 
burned ships (among them the aft^^ards famous Merrimac), the 
pjirtially disabled dry dock, and 1600 td SOOO serviceable cannon, formed 
a hai’vest of war 'material of great value and immediate use to the 
Confederates. • 

One ol^er ev^Vas of yet greater importance. Among the officers 
of the small regular army of the ^United States there was no general 
qapable of performing active, duty ^in the figld. Lieutenartt-Gen^ral 
Scott wag physically uirable *oi mount a horse* General Twiggs, who 
surrendered the troops in Texas, had been cashiered ; General Wool was 
hy reason of age Vinfitted fdr f^ctive 5uty. In making choice of a com- 
mander for the Federaf army, the General-ih-Chief, Winfield Sco*tt, looked 
first to lUbert E. Lee, vhom Lincoln had recently promoted to the 
colonelcy of the 1st Cavalry. Lee had more than once ^eclarei^ himself 
against secession, calling it not^mly a revolutionary but a ruinous act; and 
the Administration informally tendered him the command. But whether 
because of family ties (he was a Virginian), or of property interests, or 
of more alluring overtures from the South, Lee on April 20 tendered 
his resignation to General Scott. On April 22, before his resignation 
had been accepted, he was formally invested by the Virgiijia Con- 
vention with the command of the Virginia troops hostile to the United 
States, and in course of time became General-in-Chief of the Confederate* 
armies. He was, indeed, not the only loss to thfe United States. A 
similar defection carried about one-third d£ the officers of the regular 
army and savy into the service of the Confederates. • * ^ 

'Ihe revolutionary impulse which so suddenly carried Virginia into 
secession did not extend oven the whole of the State. In the .part of 
her territory lying west of the Alleghanies, embracing more than one- 
third of her total area but only about one-fifth of her population, an 
overwh^ming majority of the people remained loyal. Seeing that mere 
protest would be ineffectual there was developed at once a spontaneous 
popular movement to bring about a political division of the SJ^te. 
After a series df popurar fheetings, delegates from twenty-five copnties 
met on May 13, at Wheeling and arranged* plans, in consequence 
of which a delegate convention, representing about forty counties 
lying between the crest of the Alleghanies and the Ohio rivgr, 
met in the same city on ^und 11, and declared null and void the 
Secessionist proceedings at Richmond. \)n June *19 it created a 
provisional State government, under which Francis H. Peirpoint was 
appointed governor. Peirpoint in due time organised his provisional 
government at Wheeling, and on June 21 made formal application 
under the Constitution of the United States for aid from the general 
government to suppress rebellion and protect the people against domestic 
violence. The Lincoln Administration responded favourably to the 
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request, and sent Governor P^irpoint authorily under Tvhich^he soon 
organised and placed in the field four Union regiments. Sustained by 
Federal troops, the loyal reaction against secession was fully maintained ; 
and in due course of time the pew State of West Virginia was consoli- 
dated and organised, and fortnally admitted^ as a member of the 
Union. 

West Virgjnia lies contiguous to the State of Ohio; and, » 1 the quota 
of three-months’ militia from that Stqjte imder Lincoln’s first call consisted 
of. thirteen regiments, that quota, itself .formed a Major-General’s com- 
mand. Upon advice from eminent citizens of Cincinnati, Governor 
Dennison appointed to this offi^ Captain George B. McClellan, an 
officer bom in 1826, reared and educetea in Philadelphia, who had 
graduated from the West Pdint, Military Academy in 1846. He had 
rendered gallant service in the Mexican war a member of the engineer 
corps, and afbmvards discharged several special duties in exploration 
and scientific work, also as member of a ‘commission to gather military 
information in Europe. He had, resigned his commission Captain of 
Cavalry in 1857, and was at the moment serving as president of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Railroad. His appointment as Major-General of the 
Ohio Militia was especially gratifying to General Scott, who had personal 
knowledge of his acquirements and talents ; and upon Scott’s suggestion. 
President Lincoln appointed him, on May 8, to the command of the 
Military Department of the Ohio. Ten days later, under the imperative 
need of officers for "the rapidly expanding military establishment, the 
President a.ppointed ‘him a* Major-General in the regular army, which 
changed his thAre-months’ militia commission to one of permanent service. 
It was., the beginning of a series of rapid ipilitary promotions 
make the history of the first year of the vivil war read more like fiction 
than reality. Only a few months later McClellan was General-in-Chie* ' 
of all the armies of the United States, a leap in rank and power fronij 
a simple fAptaincy that eclipses plausible romance. " / 

General McClellan 'was instructed to use the Ohio quota to gua^d 
the dine of the Ohio river, to encourage and support Union sentiment 
wherpver it might be manifested south of that slream, and especially' to 
sustain the Unionists of We^t Virginia, in their movement of separation 
from the eastern half. General Lee at Richmond, pushing forward- the 
organisation of Virginia Secessionist troops, had scattered his proclama- 
tions and sent his recruiting agents through the western half of the State, 
but they reported opposition and failure from the beginning ; whereupon 
he ordered a few companies to Beverly as a nucleus around which to gather 
sufficient force to control the western end of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. To meet this show of force, McClellan, under a caU from the 
Union leaders, moved forward four regiments to tne railroad junction at 
Grafton. Porterfield, the Confederate colonel, retfred fifteen miles south 
to Philippi, at which place he was, however, on June 3, routed and 
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dispersed by Cplonel Kelley at the head of a newly-formed iVest Virginia 
Union regiment. 

Lee was still disposed to dispute tjie possession of West Virginia, 
and sent forward about .five regiments, with one of which Colonel 
Pegram established Ibimself in the pass «lt Rich Mountain, while Greneral 
Garnett, formerly a. Federal major, held the pass at Laurel Hill with the 
remainder.^ McCfclihn, taking the initiative, sent five or, six regiments 
under General Morris to confront Garnett at Laurel Hill and threaten 
a.main attack, while he himselfipiove^ with sevtjp regiments to •carry ^he 
pass heldJby Pegram. But htf &und the latter «o well entrenched that 
he hesitated to mak« a direct attack in front, even with the numerical 
^superiority of sev& to one.* l^cClelfan’s suboadinate officer, however, 
Brigadier-General Rosecrans, with a fordte of 1900 men, succeeded in 
making a tSircuitous <narcl), by a sccixit path, and in a heavy rainstorm 
gained the rear of a sraedl entrenched camp, held by 3QP men ^d two 
guns, on the summit of the mountain. On June 11 Rosecrans easily 
captured this camp, which placed him jn possession of the turnpike-road 
two miles to the rear of Pegram’s works. Finding himself caught 
between the Federal forces, Pegram precipitately spiked his guns and 
abandoned his camp, fleeing northward along the mountain-ridge to join 
Garnett at Laurel Hill ; but he was once more intercepted, and tj;iis time 
compelled to surrender. On receiving news of the disaster Gamhtt 
himself commenced a hurried retreat, but was pursued and overtaken by 
the Federal advance guard at Garrick’s Ford,* on Jufle 13, where another 
engagement ensued, between one regiment ftf th^ fleeing Confederates 
and three of the pursuing Federals ; and, shortly aftevwarAs, Garnett 
himself was killed in a desultory skirmish. The engagements aj Rich 
Mountain and Garrick’s FSrd, insignificant as to numbers and cas^ties, 
were yery important in their military and political results. Thereafter 
the Confederates wer« unable to maintain any hold upon West Virginia ; 
and the ‘military frontier permanently pushed back by this single 
campaign. The laconic telegram in which McClellan summfR up the 
combined three days’ results made such an impression of generalship |.nd 
energy that pubKc opinion »t once single^ him out as the coming leader, 
and gave him a prestige which contribute^ largely to* his receiving, at 
an early day, the command of tKe army of the Potom§c, and the rank 
of Geneml-in-Chief. 


(3) The War in the West. 

• 

West of the Mississippi river the ^Secessionist lenders, had secured 
the adhesion of the vtist State of Texas, and also a very uncertain 
promise of allegiance /rom the half-civilised tribes occ^ying the Indian 
Territory. President Jeffersorj Davis sent Major-G^ei^ Leonidas 
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Polk to command in the Mississippi country, with his l^eadqi^arters at 
Memphis; and his earliest enterprise was an aggressive campaign to seize 
and hold Missoinri, which wouldfform the strong north-western bastion of 
the contemplated Slave-Doipinion. Certain conditions were very favour- 
able to this plan. An influentiill minority of the p^ple of Missouri was 
enthusiastic in favour of slavery, and had fufnished the daring and 
reckless frontier material for the border-ruffian invtoions and= episodes in 
Kansas, from 1854 to 1857. Here also, as in other Slave States, the State 
officials, as well as a majority of thelegislatui'e, were active supporters of 
secession. The usual Secessionist progra.nme was begun in January by 
a law to assemble a State convention, and a well-understood agreement 
that the Federal arsenal at St "Louis should be Surrendered to the 
Secessionist commander of the State militia. 

These intrigues were however effectually foiled by the* help of an 
active Union ^Safety Committee in St Louis,«-the principal city of the 
State, where a large German population -furnished a compact element of 
loyalty. The safety of the arsenal was insured by sending Captain 
Nathaniel Lyon with a company of regulars to command and guard it. 
The State convention, instead of adopting the secession scheme, voted 
it down. Under President Lincoln’s authority, six regiments of Unionist 
volunteers were organised, with which and his company of regulars 
Captain Lyon on May 10 surrounded, captured, and dispersed Camp 
Jackson, near St Louis, where Governor Jackson had assembled several 
regiments of State militia 'to form the beginning of a Secessionist army. 
On June 12 the governor ‘threw off all disguise by issuing a proclama- 
tion of waf, and calling into service 50,000 State militia. 

Lyon met this demonstration with decisive energy. Embarking a 
portion of his force on swift steam-boats hfi' chased the Governor and 
his legislature from Jefferson City, the capital, to Boonville. fifty 
miles further up the river, and' thence, after a sbght skirmish, to the 
south-west comer of the State, where the fugitives set up the pretence of 
a Secessil/n-State administration. A new and loyal State government was 
impiediately substituted, through the action of the Missouri State 
convention, which, after voting down secesaioi?,' had taken a recess till 
December. A loyal majority of its members was reassembled; and these 
in a series of ordinances declared the State offices vacant, abrogated 
treasonable legislation, provided for new elections, and, on July 31, 
inaugurated H. R. Gamble as provisional governor. His authority 
was immediately recognised by the greater portion of the State. 
Missouri remained both in form and substance a State of the Union ; 
but such was the prevalence and intensity of pro-slavery sentiment, 
and the ramification of Secessionist conspiracy, that there ensued 
almost immediately a condition of smouldering rebellion and sporadic 
guerrilla warfare, which, shifting from point to point, disturbed public 
Drder throughout the State during the whole of the war and rendered 
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life and ]^opei;J;y insecur^ It led, howeyer, to no important battles or 
decisive campaigns, and was contemptuously known under the general 
designation of “bushwhacking.” | 

%The adhesion of Missomri was of even m^ater importance to the North 
than to the South — a fact thoroughly appreciated by President Lincoln, 
whose own State, Illinois, was only divided from that of Missouri by the 
Mississippi yiver. ’^n July 1, 1861, the President appointed John 
C. IVemont a Major-General of the United States Army,* and assigned 
to^him the command of the Western I^partmen^j, consisting of ehe St^ 
of Illinois)^ and all ‘the States^and Territories between the Mississippi 
river and the Rocky Mountains. The entire West hailed the appoint- 
jnent with gratification. His pame tiad become a household word, 
through the reports of his journeys ^ of • exploration in the Rocky 
Mountains, hnd the part hci had played in the conquest and admission of 
California to the Union,* while his local reputation broadened into 
national fame and representative value through his noimnation in 1856 
as the Republican candidate for the presidency of the United States. 
The skill, courage and qualities of leadership he had displayed in former 
difficulties seemed to point him out as the fitting man to organise 
the enthusiasm and resources of the great West, in men and materials, 
into a military force large and compact enough to force its^ course 
down the Mississippi river against all obstacles by its own size aJid 
inherent energy. 

One of the first acts of General Scott had*been td send a detachment 
of Illinois troops to occupy Cairo, a city at thh southciTimost point of the 
State, which, Jby its position at the confluence oS the Ohio and Mississippi, 
was the military key to the entire Mississippi valley, and controftjd the 
whole interior system of river navigation. It was natural, therefore,*that 
Cairo. rapidly became a great and busy military station both for the 
army and the river-gunboat service. * 

The high hopes entertahied by the general public of the abilities 
and usefulness of Fremont were doomed to meet, from the first^ chilling 
disappointmept. He lojtered more than three weeks in the east, before 
proceeding to his headeparfers in St Lqpis; and wlie^ he reached ^that 
place on July 25, difficulties, which his piesence might have averted, 
had already become serious. Cairo seemed to be threatened from the 
south; the danger to Captain Lyon in the south-west was almost beyonjJ 
remedy; and there was pressirig neld for prompt and capable administra- 
tion at every point, in the forwarding of troops and supplies. It was 
soon found that Fremont lacked the faculty of organisation on a large 
scale, and, more important still, that of winning the confidence and 
directing the energy of ^ local authorities and leaders. In addition, the 
death of Lyon deprived him of assistance which his' own limited 
military acquirements *and experience could not replace. 

In following the fugitive governor, Lyon had taken post at Springfield 
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in south-western Missouri, where from various sourcea^he collected a 
Union force of 7000 or 8000 men, which however, by the expira- 
tion of service of the early thj^-months’ regiments, soon dwindled to 
about 5000. In the intsrinl there took’ place a rapid concentra- 
tion of Confederate regiment^ moving northward from Arkansas and 
the Indian ^Territory, and forming a junction with the local uprising; 
the whole bejng commanded by General Benjamin’ McCulloch. Finding 
their numbers were outgrowing jiis own, Lyon advanced, and on 
Apgust *’10 fought the, battle gf Wilson’s Creek, ten miles south of 
Springfield, driving the enemy from the field, though he Limself was 
killed while leading a gallant ch^j’ge. j 

For thg moment the Confederate commanders and forces were scat- 
tered. But when Lyon’s succes^r retreated to the railroad terminus at 
Holla, the south-western comer of the State was again left under control 
of Price as 5fajor-General of the Southern' forces in Missouri, who 
straightway began that system of summer guerrilla campaigns which he 
repeated again and again during the war. Confronted b}' no opposing 
force. Price was soon able to collect a large body of followers, consisting 
of men who, as in a frontier foray, brought their own backwoods rifles, 
with simple powder-hom, shot pouch and haversack for equipment. 
'Ihere.was no regular commissariat, supplies being furnished by the 
friendly sympathy of the strong Secession communities. Moving leisurely 
northward until by continued accessions his force numbered between 
15,000 and 20,000 men, with 13 guns. Price captured, on September 20, 
an entrenched Fede:fal garrison of 2800 men with 8 guns, at Lexington 
on the MissiJuri river. Lexington having fallen. Price* immediately 
retreated southward, his army dwindling and dissolving as rapidly as 
it had gathered. 

This disaster, seemingly so needless, added to the retreat from Wilson’s 
Creek, brought upon Fremont the caustic criticism'-of the press and public 
of the loyal West; and in the despatch to the War Department reporting 
the sunmider, he announced his intention to take the field himself. For 
a v^hile the St Louis newspapers were filled with reports apd indications 
of great militaryaactivity, and of the formatiton of an army of five divi"’*^-’'-' 
at various points in the Sta' e, which should concentrate and mo'-^ against 
the Confederates in the south-west. But by this time the Washington 
authorities, warned by complaints from trusted and influential friends in 
Missouri and adjoining States, grei/ suspicious of the reality of these 
preparations; aud the Secretary of War himself made a visit to Fremont, 
now in the field. Upon personal investigation he found that, while 
Fremont’s supposed army made a good show on paper, figuring as an 
aggregate of nearly 39,000, it existed as yet ^ly in scattered detach- 
ments, entirely without the preparation neces^ry for a campaign, with 
only a single brigade well provided for a nrnreh. Duped by his own ■ 
scouts, Fremont still kept up the dumb sho)w of war, by publishing an 
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order of Aittle jvhen there was no enemy jrithin reach. At* this point, 
however, he was overtaken in his movemmt by an order from President 
Lincoln, made on October 24, removing him from command, and 
dir^pting his successor to abandon the pursuit of Price, and for the 
present to establish c&rps of observation dt the railroad termini of Rolla 
and Sedalia. • 

The Sta^ of Kfeiitucky, lying lengthwise immediately south of the 
Ohio river, extends from Missouri on the west to Virginia on the east, a 
distance of 350 miles. Its position in ^the coming civil war was'decide^ 
by a long political contest, rather than by a direot military struggle, or 
even by a formidable sjjiow of arms. Like other border Slave States, its 
people were very mudh divided tn sentiment; but th® majority w^ ardently 
attached to the Union. Here again, as^in imost other Slave States, the 
governor and* sundry Sftate qfRcials were, if not Secessionist conspirators, 
at least active disunionists f while on the other hand, the legislature con- 
tained a majority of Unionist membera. In two separate special sessions, 
which the governor convened, the legisl^tm’e voted down his recommen- 
dation of a State convention, the first time by adopting only an anti- 
coercion protest, and the second by resolutions and laws adopting an 
attitude of defensive neutrality. To balance the governor’s “State 
Guard ” militia, which was known to lean to secession, it authoris^ed the 
formation of a “ Home Guard,” and provided that privates and oflScei’s 
of both organisations should be required to sweai* allegiance to both the 
State and the Union; in addition it constituted a ‘Unionist board of 
commissioners to control the governor’s expentiitiuei under the military 
bill. • . • • ^ 

Unlike Virginia, where official proceedings promoted secession pnder 
the guise of loyalty, the Kentucky Unionists were obliged to secure the 
adhesion of the State to the Federal government by temporarily assuming 
an attitude of qualified disloyalty. Th(Tugh the governor had officially 
refused td furnish troops uhder the President’s call, and though the 
legislatme enacted that the State arms and munitions shoul(J>'be used 
neither agains^ the United States nor the Confederate States, but oqly 
to protect Kentucky from •invasion, abundant intinjptions came, to 
President Lincoln that Unionist regiments would be privately organised. 
To this end he caused arms to be sent, and authorised Major Robert 
Anderson, a native Kentuckian, of Siunter fame, to encourage and receive 
such enlistments. • * 

Meanwhile two elections were held in Kentucky; ane in June, at 
which nine out of the ten congressmen elected were firm Unionists, and 
the second in August, at which a three-fourths majority df Unionist 
members of a new legislaj;ure was chosen.* Notwithstanding this decisive 
show of popular sentiment on behalf of the Union, an undercurrent of 
persistent and untiring* Secessionist intrigue kept the evsentual course of 
the State in much doubt. Failihg in all their attempts to gain official* 
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control, the Secessionist leadej« finally attempted to organist a revolu- 
tionary uprising under the gu'se of popular peace-meetings to overawe 
or disperse the legislature ; bu^ this effort also failed. 

As the autumn approrched, events had‘so far progressed that che 
State could no longer preserve Hhe attitude of neutrality which she had 
maintained' for nine months. Despairing finally of gaining the State by 
intrigue, the Confederate General Polk, in the early days q, September, 
advanced his military lines into Kentucky. Upon his refusal to 
i^ithdraw from the sojl of the State, «as requested by the Kentucky 
legislature, that bod} formally invited •'the Federal Majoi’ Anderson 
to take command, and authorised the enlistment of 40,000 volunteers 
to repel in vasion, with .a provision that they should be mustered for th" 
service of the United States, "to co-operate with the armies of the Union. 
Hitherto there had been no Unionist troops in KentucKy, except a 
single _ brigade^ privately enlisted at Camp ’Dick Robinson, and the 
“ Home Guardij,” composed of carefully* selected Union men, organised 
under the State militia laws, and supplied with Federal arms. All the 
while, however. Unionist forces stationed on the north shore of the Ohio 
river had been ready to go to the aid of the Kentucky Unionist leaders 
whenever the necessity should arise. 

The invasion of Kentucky by Confederate troops created the neces- 
sity. That invasion was begun by General Polk, who ordered General 
Pillow, with a detachment of 6000 men, to cross from the Missouri 
side and occupy Columbus, Kentucky, the first defensible point on the 
Mississippi river b^low Cairo. Polk further advised Jefferson Davis 
that the ilnpoLfrint Confederate military enterprises beguxi in the west 
should be combined from west to east across the Mississippi Valley, 
and placed under the direction of one* head, with large discretionary 
powers; and he recommended General Albert Sidney Johnston for 
this command. Davis approved the suggestion, and on September 10 
appointed Johnston to the proposed duty', creating for that purpose 
Department Number ‘2, comprising the States of Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas, with part of Mississippi and part of the 
Indian Territory. Proceeding at once to Ntishville, Johnston threw for- 
ward a detachment of 5000 Confederates to Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
under Generr.. Buckner, while a third column entered the State at its 
eastern end through Cumberland Gap, under General F. K. Zollicoffer, 
who advanced with six regiments to Chmbirland Ford near Mill Spring. 

It had now 'become impossible to maintain any longer the neutral 
attitude in which peculiar political conditions had kept the State of 
Kentucky since the preceding January. Both sides were watchful 
of the coming crisis; and even before Polkjs movement, Fremont, 
v'hile still in St Louis, announced to the Unionist commander in 
soutu-^ast Missouri his intention to occupy Columbus “as soon ^ 
possible.” This intimation was sent d>y Fremont to an officer who 
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combined |the vigilance and the ability l^at destined him* to a great 
career in the war just* beginning — B»gadier-General U. S. Grant. 
September 2 found Grant at Cairo, arid on the 4th he gave ptuiiial 
orc|f rs for the occupation of Columbus ; bu^ a gunboat recoimaissance 
revealed that the CoAfederates were aheafl of him. With true military 
instinct, however, he saw*the possibility of a compensating movement and 
instantly adopted if^ »By midnight of the 5th he had hurriedly organised 
an expeditioh of two gunboats, 1800 men, sixteen cannon for batteries, 
and a supply of provisions and tginmiinition on transports, with which he 
proceeded .yp the Ohio ri,ver t» the town of Paducah, Kentucky, at the 
mouth of the Teimesjee river, where he landed on the morning of 
September 6, taking possessioh, and m*fking arrangements to fortify and 
permanently hold the pface. The importance of the seizure was appre- 
ciated by the Confederate .General Buckner, who wrote to Richmond, 
“ Our possession of Columbus is already neutralised by th^ of Paducah.” 

In response to the invitation of the Kentucky legislature. President 
Lincoln at once directed Anderson to^take personal command of the 
Unionist troops in Kentucky ; and with him were sent two brigadiers of 
exceptional ability and future fame, Generals W. T. Sherman and 
George H. Thomas. With such force as could hurriedly be sent him, 
Sherman advanced and took position at Muldraugh’s Hill, fifty miles 
south of Louisville, on the railroad to Bowling Green and Nashville; 
while Thomas was sent to Camp Dick Robinson in eastern Kentucky 
to gatlier a force and watch the Confederate forc’e which had come 
through Cmnberland Gap. It soon turned iJut th#t Anderson’s health 
did not permit him to continue on duty. He relinquished hil command 
on October 8, and was succeeded by Sherman, who was in turn, ^t his 
own request, relieved about the siidcUe of November by Brigadier-G.eneral 
D. C. 9uell. 

No military movoments followed immediately in Kentucky; but 
BueU, whbse headquarters vt^re at Louisville, where he was joined by 
regiments froni the north-western States, gradually accumulated^rganised 
and drilled a jconsiderabje army. McClellan, by direction of President 
Lincoln, endeavoAred, b^ mAny suggestions and almosj^ positive orders, 
to induce him to dislodge Zollicofier and# send* a marching column 
through Cumberland Gap, to occupy and hold East Tennessee, a 
mountain region inhabited almost exclusively by loyal and devote^ 
Unionists, who were suffering gAatly at the hands of Confederate 
troops. Thomas was anxious to lead the expedition,* and Buell at 
first promised compliance with the President’s wishes. But, as the 
days passed, he systematically incorporated the regipientk sent him 
into his own command, in middle Kentucky ; and finally,' heedless of 
the desires of his superiors, admitted that he had abandoned the idea of 
relieving East Tennessefe, and adopted the plan of a southward campaign 
toward Nashville. 
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Washington City, in the District of Columbia, lies on the Potompo 
river between the States of IHaryland and Virginia. The insurrec- 
tionaiy incidents, which occurred during the week following the Sumter 
bombardment (April, 1861), interrupted for a few drys all communication 
either by rail, post or telegraph with the loyal States of the t/nion. The 
danger tj) which the capital was exposed naturally caused the concen- 
tration, for its defencejbf the lai^st pari of the three-months’ militia 
first called out by President Lincoln. Had the insurrection been 
prepared with organised forces and a matured plan, the city might 
indeed l.Ave been captured, ,, as a member of Jefferson Davis’ Cabinet' 
predicted it would be. An attack was loudly urged by the more 
impulsive and sanguine leaders ; but General Lee discouraged the idea, 
and busied him^lf with strenuous efforts to mobilise the forces of Virginia 
and to make defensive preparations. He established a camp of instruction 
at Harper’s Ferry, and another at Manassas, a railroad junction thirty- 
five miles south-west of Washington, a strategical point between that 
city and Richmond, favourably situated for receiving help from or 
rendering aid to Harper’s Ferry. 

Meanwhile, since the arrival of the New York 7th on April 2.5, 
Washington had been entirely secure and was rapidly filling with Federal 
troops. On May 24 a strong detachment crossed the Potomac, occupied 
the neighbouring town of Alexandria, and began the erection of a 
chain of f3rt%,and entrenchments some eighteen miles in length on 
the Virginia side, while a complementary system of fortification was 
also rapidly completed on the Maryland side of the city, rendering 
the national capital practically impregnable against hostile attack when 
properly manned. By this time a strong garrison^had been gathered in 
and near Fortress Monroe, the command of which was takei> over by 
General F. Butler ; while the bulk of the Pennsylvania quota, with 
the regiments from otlher States, was organised under the command of 
Gener^ Robert Patterson, and prepared for a c 'impaign ag&inst Harper’s 
Feny. ' ^ 

The popular mind in tlie loyal States had been gi'eatly inflamed by 
the quick succ^ion of reverses which attended the beginning of the 
btruggle — ^the loss of Sumter, of Harper’s Ferry, and of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard ; the Baltimor., massacre ; the isolation of the capital ; the 
assassination of Colonel Ellsworth wb ' Alexandria was occupied. To 
this series of untoward incidents were so^n added two others, one occurr- 
ing on June J17, at a little station called Vienna, near Washington, where 
two cars filled with troops were’ incautiously nui under tire of a passing 
Confederate battery; and another on June 10, at Pig Bethel, near Fortress 
Monroe, where ‘a badly ordered attempt to dislodge a rebel battery 
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a ni^t-march was defeated. In tl^ese cases, as befol^ the losses 
were relatively trifling, but they had ijp exasperating efiect on public 
opinion, still hot with indignation over tne Sumter bombardment. 

^ Unjust criticism and imprudent clamou/ for energy, for action, for 
an advance, began to pour in on the ^administration, which was indeed 
quite as solicitous as the public in this behalf, since the authorities 
plainly saw^ that ffct» three-months’ term of enlistment of the seventy- 
five militia Vegiments was rapidly running out. On June 29 President 
Lincoln called his Cabinet an^ principal military officers to «. council 
of war at^he Executive JViansicm. A' crisis hafi* been reached in wKich 
political conditions seemed imperatively to require a vigorous military 
demonstration against the ^beUion.* Grenera], Scott, with his great 
professional knowledge*and experience, deoraed such a course iiijudicious 
add premalxire. Ne^jertheJess, he gracefully withdrew his objection, and 
gave his earnest co-operation and valuable judgment t(^the elaboration 
of a plan of campaign, drawn jip by Brigadier-Greneral Jrvin McDowell, 
against the# Confederate army at Manassas. That army, under the 
command of. General G. T. Beauregard, who had won much public 
applause throughout the South by his conduct of the siege of Fort 
Sumter, was now estimated at 26,000 iqen, though it was actually only 
22,000 strong. McDowell proposed to advance with a force of 30,000 
and to attack the main Confederate position. 

The principal danger in this plan was that the other Confederate 
army near Harper’s Ferry, numbering ten trf twelve thousand effectives 
under command of General J. E. Johnston,* mighj, either by means of 
available raijroad transport, or even a rapid* march, sxcccfd in form- 
ing a junction with Beauregard, thus conferring numerical superiority 
on the defence. It seem^, bpwever, quite possible to prevent shch a 
junctipn. General Robert Patterson, at the head of seventeen federal 
regiments, had advanced against Harper’s Ferry, and, finding it 
evacuated, crossed the Potomac on June 16, though he soon again 
retired to the Maryland side because a portion, of his forr^had been 
withdravra from him. Being again strengthened, he once inore moved 
across the Potdmac oh July 2, and^ advancing, took position at 
Martinsburg, the enemy having retired to^Winchester. When, fhere- 
fore, McDowell stated to the council that he could qpt undertake to 
meet all the rebel forces together. General Scott assured him, “If 
Johnston joins Beauregard he shall have Patterson on his heels,” and 
sent orders intended to insure that result. * • 

McDowell started on his expedition on July 16, with a mardhing 
force of 28,000 men, 49 guns, and one regiment of cavalry.* 'Phe rebels 
had some slight fieldworks at Manassas* armed with 1& heavy guns and 
garrisoned by 2000 men. Beauregard’s main army was posted along the 
south bank of a streatn called Bull Run, that flows iq a south-easterly 
direction three miles east of Manassas. His line was about eight miles 
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in length, his force having been increased to over 2£f,000/.nen with 
35 guns. By an unopposed bnt rather slow march, McDowell reached 
the village of Centerville, opposite the enemy, on the 20th, and on 
the following day, Sunday,, July 21, crossing. Bull Run by a circuiWs 
march, attacked the enemy’s lefj. flank. 

Until noon he drove the Confederates before him ; and had General 
Scott’s promise been fulfilled, would have secured in easy victory. The 
usual dispute' exists whether or not Patterson, in the Shenandoah Valley, 
obeyed orders, but the exact fact remains that he neither attacked nor 
strongly threatened, and that on tlie 18tb Johnston marched, away from 
him, with 9000 effectives, and got them safely ii\to Beauregard’s camp 
behind Bull Run on th^aftemoon of the 21st, increasing the Confederate 
forces (at the close of the fight) to a total of 32,000 men with 57 guns. 
When therefore McDowell resumed his attack rn the afternoon, his 
advance was cliscked ; and about four o’clock .seven fresh rebel regiments 
suddenly came (*ut of the woods from the direction of the Manassas rail- 
road station, against the Union right flank. At this heav; onset from 
an unexpected quarter, the Union soldiers gave up the fight, and half 
inarched, half ran from the field, convinced that Johnston’s army had at 
length arrived, and not knowing that they had been fighting a portion 
of it all day. 

* The Confederates were as much surprised as their foes at their sudden 
victory. There was little pursuit. The vanquished regiments hurried 
to Centerville, sweeping the reserves back with them in a general retreat 
upon Washington, j^’he losses, nearly equal on both sides, attest the 
common vAloua of the khv troops which for the first time net in battle. 
The official reports show a loss to the Union side of 25 guns, 460 killed 
and '2436 wounded and missing; on tKe Confederate side, 387 killed, 
1682 wounded, and a few prisoners. General Sherman, who commanded 
a brigade in it, says, “ It was one of the best planned battles of the war, 
but one of the worst fought.” General Johnston says, “If the tactics 
of the Ftjderals had bpen equal to their strategy, we should have been 
beaten.” ^ „ 

The Confederate victory at Bull Run produced throughout the South 
a feeling of wild exultation., and full confidence in its ability to achieve 
ultimate independence. To the North, on the contrary, the Union defeat 
was a bitter disappointment and a deep humiliation. The newspaper 
reports of the battle greatly exaggerated ihe disaster, representing it as 
an unmitigated panic and rout. What there was of panic had occurred 
among the fringe of teamsters and r. amp-followers at the rear. It was 
this which came under the personal notice of the newspaper correspon- 
dents, and gave colour to thein whole recital qf the day’s events. In 
reality most of the regiments returned to the forts before Washington in 
reasonably good, order, though, as always happens, there were many 
.‘itragglei's ; and these, drifting in confusion through the national capital 
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on the fi^lowi^g day, created there also, the impression of widespread 
demoralisation. To the Lincoln Administration, as well as to Congress, 
which had met in special session on tne 4 th of July, the result of 
th% battle was naturally* a painful surprise. General Scott had 
confidently expected victory, and his ^ preparations and orders had 
indeed provided for one. But for the failure of Patterson to hold 
Johnston at WincflfeAter, the result would have been different. 

Congress^was deeply agitated by the disaster. Several members went 
to, the front to witness the battle,^ and^one of thejn, being taken ‘prisoner, 
paid for hjs curiosity by some* montLs of military imprisonment "^at 
Richmond. The discijssions which took place in both Houses developed 
much harsh comment and cilticjsm ; and the ev^nt laid the foundation 
for that partisan opposition from Democratic members, and ind^ from 
the bulk oi» that party, \yith many noble exceptions, which grew in 
intensity and gave much* annoyance, and even occasiq^ial grave em- 
barrassment to the Administration of President Lincolnsthroughout the 
remainder o# the war. , 

On the \^ole, however, the defeat at Bull Run had the effect of 
increasing and deepening the zeal, courage, and determination of the 
Administration, the Congress, the army* and the country. The first 
thing done wa.s to call General McClellan to Washington, where his 
pre-eminent skill as an organiser in a few days cleared the city *of 
stragglers, and restored system and order to every department of 
military management. TTie three-months* militia regiments were 
muster^ out of service ; and out of the new regijnents of three-years’ 
volunteere which were pouring into the capitfff, his methodical super- 
vision organised that body of American soldiers destined to Tfc^come 
famous as the Army of the Potomac. ^ *' 

McClellan was received with great cordiality and warm friendship by 
the President and Cabinet, by General Scott, by officials and dignitaries 
of all graJies, and especially by the army and the public. He had youth, 
enthusiasm, industry, and a winning personality. Besides W was the 
victor of Ric|^ Mountai^, so far the only Unionist success. He received 
not only every attention, *bui? every assist^ce in his tasl^ and over-eager 
public opinion prematm-ely imagined him J;he coming hero. He was 
astounded at the power and consideration accorded him. , “ I find myself 
in a new and strange position here,” he wrote, “President, Cabinet^ 
General Scott and all deferring eo me. By some strange operation 
of magic, I seem to have become the power of the land.” Three days 
later he wrote, “ They give me my way in everything, full swing, and 
unbounded confidence.” , 

The excessive gifts which fortune had bestowed on him proved fatal 
to his usefulness and fame. His tistonishment lapsed at once into an 
inordinate self-esteem. * He accepted his honours as already won, and 
repaid the confidence of his superiors with ill-concealed arrogance. His* 
ce. XIV. - 30_2 
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demeanour {bw6ud his illustrious chief, General Scott, quickly ran from 
indifference to neglect, fuid from neglect to defiance of his military 
authority and the ignoring of His orders. In his private correspondence 
he spoke contemptuously of the President, called the Cabinet “ gee^e,” 
and avowed that he was ** disgi'sted with this Administration — ^perfectly 
sick of it.” He represented himself as “ called u^n to save the country,” 
and announced, “ I would cheerfully take the dictatorship />-nd agree to 
lay down my’life when the country is saved.” He regard*id the A^y 
of the Potomac as his own, claimiifg for it all the best troops,- the most 
ex^rienced officers, and the newest armsf; The favours he could bestow 
quickly gathered about him a circle of flatterers; and he became the 
idol alike .of the Potomac camps and thd Washington drawing-rooms, 
while newspaper correspondents fulsomely dubbed him the Young 
Napoleon. 

This undercuirent of colossal vanity and these dictatorial dreams 
were unsuspected at the moment. They- only came fully to light in his 
autobiography and letters, published after his death, and serve to explain 
at once the melancholy weakness of his character, and the source of his 
military failure. The deplorable change did not escape the keen obser- 
vation of the President ; but the General’s assumptions were tolerated, 
and even his whims indulged, in the hope that his brilliant professional 
accomplishments might be turned to the public service. On November 1 
Generd Scott, at his own request, was relieved, and McClellan put in 
his place as Generd-in-CKief. This gave him control of all the forces 
of the Union, witb sin army of nearly 125,000 effectives under his 
immediate* personal command, orgsmised, drilled, armed mnd supplied 
with a" thoroughness of detail, a quality of material, and an average 
ability of subordinate command only -excelled in the most advanced 
military nations. 

Opposed to the Unionist army there lay around the battle-field of 
Bull Run the Confederate sirmy under Johnston, with an effective 
force of hss than 50,000 men. Its officers and the Richmond authorities 
had during the autumn planned several offensive movements, only 
however to postpone or reject them for WdnP of what they considered 
adequate force, which with all their revolutionary enterprise they could 
not bring together without too much exposing other points. 

President Lincoln had long hoped for some effective movement 
against the Confederacy from the arnty under McClellan’s command; and 
that officer frequently hinted at the great things he intended to do 
with it. At first he gave the Administration to understand that General 
Scott was ih his way; and, after his retirement, answered the President’s 
suggestions with an alternation of promises , and excuses. With a 
superiority of three to one over the enemy in his immediate front, 
he allowed the . propitious season to wear awayi Towards the end of 
‘October, he ordered a reconnaissancti on the upper Potomac, which 
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instead o| a yictoiy brought on the t^fFair of Ball's BltiiF, a small 
engagement, ending in a discreditable TjfTnion defeat. The number of 
casualties was insignificant, but the accidents of the battle so much 
resgrabled blunders that it had an exasperating effect on public opinion. 

Very soon after, in the first week of^ December, Congress again met 
in annual session ; and the restless spirits in that body began to reflect 
the popular impati^«Je with increasing emphasis. As a crasequence of 
the discussions it evoked. Congress created a permanent joint committee 
of the two Houses, known as the /Domipittee on tjie Conduct of the Wgr. 
It consisted of Senators Wad#, Chandler, and Asidrew Johnson (after- 
wards President) and Representatives ^ooch, Covode, Julian, and Odell. 
Ij; played an important part*thr/)ughout the whole war by its investiga- 
tion into, and criticism of, military affays ; "and the inaction of General 
McClellan came in for* an early share of both its confidential and public 
dissatisfaction. * , 

While the President defended the general against these strictures, 
insisting theft he must be allowed to take his own time, he admonished 
that officer that he must not fail to take into account the ofiicial standing 
and influence of the Committee, and the pressing need of action. But 
still day after day passed away in parades and reviews, while little by little 
the enemy established batteries on the Virginia shore of the PytomM, 
which in time enforced an almost complete blockade of the river. 
Finally, McClellan’s magnificent army went^into wmter quarters, and 
the daily newspaper report of “all quiet on the Potomac” passed 
into a derisive popular byword. To crown 811, MaClellan fell seriously 
ill ; and in «n interview with Generals McDowell and Franljlin, on 
January 10, 1862, Presic^nt Lincoln made the sarcastic conynent: 
“ If something were not soon •done, the bottom would be out p? the 
whole affair ; and if General McClellan did not want to use the army, he 
would like to borrow ft, provided he coufd see how it could be made to 
do sometTiing.” 

The public and official impatience was nok unnaturaU'when we 
remember existing conditions. Until the beginning of the year 1861 ihe 
peace of the country ha^l blen disturbed only once dyring nearly, half 
a century. The home experiences of the* Mexican War were little 
else than the enthusiasm of raising volunteers and reading bidletins 
of victories. Excitement over the Utah and Kansas episodes wq# 
political and not military. Thesd recollections stimulated rather than 
restrained the popular craving for results. 

Since the fall of Sumter, if we except the magnificent manifestations 
of patriotic loyalty by the North, and the miniature. victory of Rich 
Mountain, nearly all th& military incideifts had proved a keen irritation 
to her people. Baltiipore, Big Bethel, Bull Run, Ball's Blufip, were 
names at which resentment ever flamed up afresh. The tension was 
somewhat relieved when Commodore Wilkes, captured the Confederate* 
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envoys Maton and Slidell on their way from Havana tfe Europe, 
only however to be again ei^bittered by England’s peremptory de- 
mand for their release, and the necessity of siurendering them, because 
the seizure had not been made in strict accordance with international 

i 

usages. t 

In reality great preliminary progress had ali'eady been made toward 
the maintenance of the government and the evn:ntual suppression of 
the rebellion. A considerable navy had been improvised Port Royal, 
the finest Southern harbour, captured ^nd occupied ; and an effectual 
blockade established along the whole. I'^ast line qf the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts. The Omfederate leaders had confidently expected to 
secure the adhesion qf the entire South; but this hope had been 
effectually baffled. Maryland, Western Virginia, Kentucky, and MissouA, 
forming the whole northern tier of the Slave States, were under che 
official control* of the Unionist government, > and for the greater part 
witliin' Union .military lines. Half ai million Federal soldiers were 
under arms, ready for future campaigns; and there wots as yet no 
perceptible abatement in the streams of volunteers floi^ing to camps 
of instruction near the capitals of the Free States. The cool 
wisdom of the President had. averted a rupture with England ; and 
Napoleon III, though filled with unfriendly sentiment, hesitated in his 
ambitious designs. 

With the character and extent of the civil war thus much more 
clearly defined, it becomes easier to trace out and comprehend the scope 
and succession of t^e principal military campaigns destined to follow. 
Geographically the area*of insurrection fell into three gjjeat divisions, 
(1) fipm the Atlantic coast to the Alleghany Mountains, (2) from the 
All^hanies to the Mississippi, (3) from, the Mississippi to the western 
frontier. But the political and strategical fields did not immediately 
coincide with the geographicalr If not of the greatesst, at least of the 
first importance was the blockade by which a barrier of ocean patrol was 
stretcheitvfrom Chesapeake Bay to the mouth of the Rio Grande. It 
mqrked afid guarded the sovereignty of the .United States over that 
part of the Atlantic seaboard which the Pifesiuent’s proclamation closed 
to the commerce of the ’"orld. Except at the risk of capture and 
confiscation, no. foreign ship might enter its ports to bring arms or 
munitions to the insiurection ; no Confederate vessel might sail out 
of them to wage war or carry cottou to -exchange for gold in Europe. 
No commercial* privileges could be offered by the Confederate States 
to tempt a foreign nation to intervene. So strictly was the blockade 
enforced that foreign luxuries disappeared from Southern homes, and 
Confederate credit shrank to worthlessness. , 

Of the three geographical divisions, that between the Atlantic 
coast and the Alleghanies assumed from the beginning and maintained 
'till the end the leading importance. ' Washington City, the Federal 
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capital, IJIjing on the Potomac river between the Slave States*of Maryland 
and Virginia, had been the earliest point^*of danger, and necessitated the 
principal concentration of Union troops. The Confederate capital, first 
located at Montgomery, Alabama, where the Secessionist government was 
organised, was, abouft June 1, 1861, mo^d to Richmond, Virginia. This 
town, lying on the JameS river, 115 miles nearly due south of JVashington, 
was thenceforwan^ the political and military focus of the rebellion, 
requiring tllfe support of the principal Confederate army. * The country 
between and around these opposing capitals therefore became of^iecessity, 
with only^^occasionjil di\ersious,‘the Aain field* pf conflict in the Wvil 
War. In the resulting campaigns in this field, the Union array by 
reason of its sup<?rior numbers almoSt constantly maintained the ag- 
gressive, its object beflig to capture, and that of the Confederates to 
defend, the* city of Jlichmond. * 

The military importance of the other two great geographical 
divisions lay primarily, not in, their vast territorial extent, but in the 
political and commercial value of the Mississippi river, which divided 
them. As g. military highway, as a principal commercial artery, as 
a valuable and permanent asset in national and international politics, 
the possession and control of that stream became the leading object 
of the combatants in the western campaigns. On the Mississippi were 
situated the two great commercial cities of the West, St Loui^ in 
Federal', New Orleans in Confederate territory. The Confederates, beings 
in possession, had made what haste they could to fortify the sti’eam at the 
most available points. Meanwhile, on its part, tjie Union government 
had secured a peculiarly advantageous portion to attach it. The 
southern end of the free State of Illinois, wedgelike in shrJ^e, mns 
down between the upper "Mississippi and Ohio rivers, to their juftetion 
at Cipro, thrusting free territory and anti-slavery sentiment farmer into 
the South than at rfiny other point; •while a group of populous and 
energetit Free States lay infmediately to the north, capable of supplying 
a weight of men and resources, the onset of whjch it would .be difficult 
to resist, an^ which, if not resisted, would at once cut off l&id paralyse 
the military strehgth of from one-third ^o one half of the territory of the 
Confederate States. 

After the year 1861, therefore, the military operations of the Union 
armies for the suppression of the rebellion followed three great lines 
of activity. First, the mainterjance of the Atlantic blockade, and 
the captme of all forts and harbours on the seaboard. Second, the 
Virginia campaigns for the capture of Richmond. Third, the opening 
of the Mississippi river, to be followed by a central ^and 'dosing cam- 
paign through Tenne^ee, Georgia, and the Carolinas. On the other 
liand, all the efforts of the Confederates were put forth to covmteract 
and foil these efforts.* 


CII. XIV. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE OIYJL WAH: II. 

(1) McClellan in Virginia. 

Owing to a slight disagreemeirt in policy, which however in no wise 
disturbed their friendly personal and party relations, President Lincoln, 
about the middle of January, 1862, transferred Secretary Cameron to 
the post of Minister to Russia, and appointed Edwin M. Stanton Secretary 
of jWar.to succeed him. Stanton had been Attorney General under 
Buchanan during the last two months of his administration, and in 
'the Secession crisis bad amply proved his loyal devotion to the Union. 
Simultaneously with this change, Lincoln on January 27 issued his 
President’s JVar Ord^r, No. 1, directing all the armies to move on the 
February 22 fallowing. Two similar ordera speedily followed, one 
dividing the Army of the Potomac into four »army corps, and a.ssignirig 
to them senior division commanders, while the other relieved McClellan 
from the duties of General-in-Chief, and appointed him to the single task 
of conducting the campaign against Richmond. Thus far that general 
had neither made any movement with his immense army, nor adopted 
any plan tihthat end. On this point there had been from the first a dis- 
agreement between the President and himself, With correct military 
instinct, the President believed the war could be ended most quickly by 
fighting and conquering the Confederate armies, instead of merely 
occupying the Confederate capital ; and for that purpose he wished the 
Anny of the Potomac to move directly against the enemy at Manassas. 
McClellan, on the contrary, prefemd a flanlc' movement down Chesapeake 
Bay, and a land inarch from either Urbana or Fortress Monroe against 
Richmond. Before this difference wai adjusted, occurred the famous 
battle between the ironclads Monitor and Merrimac in Hampton Roads, 
on March 9, 1862, and on the same day the sudden retreat of the 
Confederate army under Johnston toward Richmo-id, from its advanced 
position at Manassas to Gordonsville behind the Rappahannock and 
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Bapidan.\ Ha^ McClellan, as directed by the President’s firsif War Order, 
moved against it on FebVuary as hcf might have done with double 
numbers, he could have won an easy and invaluable victory. 

^ Under the new conditions the four corps-commanders met in a council 
of war on March 18, and decided in favour of the route by way of 
Fortress Monroe. McCMlan adopted the plan ; and it was also *u;cepted 
by the President, w?Ka the conditions that Manassas should be occupied 
and permanently held, and Washington City be left entirely seciure. 
“Move the remainder of the, foit^ down the Potomac” wrote the 
Secretary qf War, cjommunicating the* President’s decision, “choosirl^ a 
new base at Foiiress Monroe, or anywhere between here and there, or at 
all events, move svfch remaiiMer, of th^ army at, once, in pui: 3 uit of the 
«iemy, by some route.** Preparations foi» a movement by whter had 
alfeady ^e« set on»foot.. The troops began their embarcation on 
March 17, and on April *6 the officer charged with tl\gi duty reported 
that he had transported to Fortress Monroe an army^if 121,^tK) men 
with all thdir animals, waggons, batteries, pontoon bridges and other 
impedimenta. 

General McClellan arrived at Fortress Monroe on April 2 to lead 
his army up the Peninsula between the, York and James rivers. Had 
he pursued the prompt and vigorous march he originally contem- 
plated, he would have found no Confederate forces between him and 
Richmond capable of resisting the greatly superior army under his 
command. But from this point his campihign took on the double 
character of a fault-finding correspondence witl^ the President and 
Secretary of, War, and a feeble and hesitatiiag advanca; aft approach 
that was more defensive than aggressive, giving the enemy ample ^me to 
concentrate their scattered de^hments into a formidable army* that 
successfully warded off the threatened loss of their capital, and finally 
caused the whole expgditionary force to«be withdrawn. The two things 
of which* McClellan chiefly Complained, viz. that McDowell’s corps was 
temporarily withlield, and that the navy did not render hiip expected 
help, were due to his own neglect of the President’s positive^inj unction, 
approved by liis 'own cotncM of war, th^t he should leave Washii^on 
secure. Instead of the 65,000 meij needed fqf the Washington forts, and 
a covering force, he had left behind only 18,000; and thisjieglect rendered 
imperative the temporary retention of McDowell, the greater portion 
whose corps was however fincJly s»nt to McClellan. The promise that 
the navy should co-operate existed only in his own imagination. He had 
neither stipulated for this, nor had he received any promise of the specific 
work which he now declared it should have accomplished • 

Besides answering t^e general’s complaints. President^ Lincoln con- 
tinually admonished him to push his campaign with serious energy. 
“And once more let me tell you,” he wrote to him on April 9, “it is in- 
dispensable to you that you strike a blow. I am powerless to help this* 
on. XV. 
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You will do' me the justice to remember I always insisted that going 
down the bay in search of a field, instead of fighting at or near Manassas, 
was only shifting and not surmounting a difficulty; that we would find the 
same enemy and the same or equal entrenchments at either place. The 
country will not fail to note — is ^oting now — ^that the present hesitation 
to move upon an entrenched enemy is but the story of Manassas repeated.” 

Beginning his march with 50,000 men on Apr ! 4, McClellan found 
his first obstacle at Yorktown on the York river, which place, with 
Gloucester Point opposite, the Confederates had strongly fortified. But 
the Confederate Gener^ Magruder had only a garrison of 6000, with 
5000 other troops spread along a line thirteen miles in length, to an 
inlet from the James river. Instead of promptly breaking through this 
line, which his overwhelming force of four to one would have enabled 
him to do, McClellan laid regular siege to Yorktown, and rpent almost 
a month in digging trenches and building betteries. At midnight on 
May S, when McClellan was ready to open his bombardment with 
nearly a hundred gims, Johnston, who had superseded Magruder, 
suddenly evacuated the place, marching away with the 50,000 men he 
had been able to accumulate. He was well satisfied with the respite which 
McClellan had allowed Magruder. To use his own language, “ It saved 
Richmond, and gave the Confederate government time to swell that 
officer’s handful to an army.” 

General McClellan learned the evacuation of Yorktown at dawn on 
May 4; but the news fouiid him so thoroughly surprised and unpre- 
pared that noon capie before he could organise the pursuit. This 
gave the daemy ample time to prepare their next point of delay at 
Williamsburg, where a number of redoubts and entrenchments had 
previously been got ready. Here on May 5 was fought a battle without 
plan, without guiding supervision, but not apparently without misunder- 
standings between the Federal commanders that resulted in ample 
reinforcements idly awaiting orders, while ‘their comrades wei-e being 
pressed and driven back by greater numbers. McClellan only arrived on 
the scene IhJte in the afternoon, having stayed behind at Yorktown in 
order to send troops up the ’^ork river to' West Point, which was to 
be his principal depot of supplies. On the Unionist side, parts of four 
divisions were engaged, and on the Confederate side about 10,000 men. 
Both sides claimed a victory, but the manifest advantage fell to the 
Confederates, who were able to continue their retrograde movement 
unmolested, while McOellan remained several days at Williamsburg. 
The Confederate retreat, however, opened the James river to Unionist 
gunboats. The .enemy abandoned Norfolk, which was occupied on 
May 10 by an expedition from Fortress Monroe under General Wool ; 
and the Confederate ironclad Mertimac on th^^ Elizabeth river, thus 
caught between the Federal forces, was on May 11 abandoned by her 
officers and crew, set on fire, and blown up. 
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One IVJcClellan’s besetting weaknesses was to ovefestimate the 
enemy’s strength. His ‘desire to ensure success and his fear of failure 
were both so great, that his judgment was continually at fault about 
di^culties and obstacles.* All the previoys autumn, while Johnston, 
with less than 60,060 men, lay at Manpsas, watching the Army of the 
Potomac about Washington, McClellan reported the Confederate strength 
at triple its real nuliber. After his landing in the peninsula the same 
nightmare ftaunted his imagination. On the second day after his arrival 
before Yorktown and Magruder’s lyie of 11,0J)0 men, he winte in his 
dispatch tt> the Secretary of ‘War: ^‘It seems *clear that I shall "have 
the whole force of Jhe enemy on my hands — certainly not less than 
J100,000, and probably more.” .Five Says after, the battle of Williams- 
burg, he wrote in anotfier dispatch, “If I am not reinforced it is probable 
I shall beA)bliged to fight double my numbers, strongly entrenched.” 
And again on May 14, “I must attack in position, probably entrenched 

perhaps double my numbers.” « 

McClellhn’s clamour for reinforcements had its effect at Washington ; 
and on May 18 the Secretary of War informed him that the President, 
while unwilling to uncover the capital entirely, had ordered McDowell 
to move with between 35,000 and 40,000 men to join him by a 
land march. “At your earnest call for reinforcements he is sent forward 
to co-operate in the reduction of Richmond, but charged in attempt- 
ing this not to uncover the city of Washington; and you will give 
no order, either before or after your junction, which cem put him 
out of position to cover this city.” McDowellis march however was 
quickly intt^rupted ; McClellan’s leisurely campaign htfH permitted Lee 
to send a detachment to.Stonewall Jackson in the Shenandoalv Valley, 
with which that commander nfeide a rapid march northward, fighting and 
driving before him the scattered Union forces, as far as Harper’s Ferry. 
It was j)oth an audlicious and recklesS expedition, offering a chance to 
intercept his retreat and capture his entire command ; and to effect this 
McDowell’s «ourse was changed by orders from the President.. McDowell 
executed hi» new ordot^ with all promptness; but Fremcmt, wha had 
been ordered to co-operate, was wantiiig. Stationed, in the mountains 
beyond the valley, he took a route other than that by which he had been 
directed to proceed, and failed to reach the rendezvous!* at the appointed 
time, thus enabling Jackson to escape between his pursuers. , 

MeanwhUe the slowly rettring*Confeder*^.e army went into camp about 
three miles from Richmond in front of the fortificatioife erected for that 
city’s defence, while McClellan advanced his forces and placed them in 
position in a line about thirteen miles in length on the lefl bank of the 
Chickahominy. Along this stream, a low swampy creek vin dry weather, 
expanding into a brond belt of half marsh, hedf river in periods of rain, 
that rendered it entirely impassable except by bridges, the Union army 
lay from Bottom Bridge to New Bridge ; ita route of supplies being from 
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West Point "on the York riyer, by way of White House on the 
Pamunky river. ' 

So far from having to overcome double numbers, as he continually 
reported, McClellan’s next serous fighting occurred when his own army 
was just twice as strong as that of the Confederiites. On May 31 
the Unionist forces under his command showed ah aggregate of 127,000, 
while that of the enemy under Johnston’s command was about 62,000. 
It was not the want of troops, but the faulty position in whfch General 
McClellan had placed a pp.rt of his ajihy, that enabled the enemy suddenly 
to fail upon it in superior strength. Two of McClellan’s a^my corps, 
those under Heintzelman and Keyes, forming his left wing, had with 
much bridge-building aijd entrenching been pushed across the Chicka- 
hominy to the neighbourhood 'of ^ven Pines and Fair Oaks, five miles 
from the fortifications of Richmond, while the remaining 'i,hree corps 
were yet in thei” old position, thus leaving tlie army divided by the 
treacherous stream. 

McClellan’s own report relates part of the result. “Durilig the day 
and night of the 30th of May a very violent storm occurred. The rain 
falling in torrents rendered work on the rifle-pits and bridges impracti- 
cable, made the roads almost impassable, and threatened the destruction 
of the bridges over the Chickahominy. The enemy, perceiving the un- 
favourable position in which we were placed, and the possibility of 
destroying that part of our army which was apparently cut off from the 
main body by the rapidly rising stream, threw an overwhelming force 
upon the position,.occupied by Casey’s division.” 

This attack, begun by the Confederates on the afternoon of May 31, 
would pfobably have been fatal to the isolated Unionist left wing, but for 
the energy of General Sumner, commanding a Unionist corps nearest the 
battle-field. When he received orders to cross the Chickahominy to the 
help of his comrades, one of his two available bridges was already swept 
away by the flood, and the remaining one nearly submerged ; and this 
became totally useless immediately after his corps had passed over it. 
But ,he arrived in time, if not to win a victory; at least to prevent a 
defeat,^ When nigjit closed, the combatants Bivouacked on the field, and 
in the desultory fighting of i-ext morning, the Unionist troops regained 
their lost ground, while the enemy withdrew. A serious battle had 
begn fought, without decisive result, except the loss of 5000 Fcderals 
and 6000 Confederates. Lgte in the eveiiing General Johnston was 
seriously wounded, and General Lee succeeded him in command of the 
Confederate army. 

Competent critics have written that that was the opportune moment, 
when the Unioj^ist army, with its great superiority of numbers, with the 
inspiration of success, with two-thirds of the Confederate army crippled, 
disheartened, and. retreating, could under a capable commander have 
immediately advanced and taken Richmond. McClellan in his report 
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elaborat^ ar^es the impossibility of lys doing so, since tiis army was 

divided, we bridges destroyed, the roads impassable. He states that it 

would have required a march of twenty-three miles, occup 3 dng two entire 

d^s, to unite his right wing with his left ; but he remains innocently 

unconscious of the light thus reflected cjp his own strategy, by his having 

placed his army in such* a situation, astride of so serious an obstacle. 

The escape of Jlwkson from the well-planned junction of the Unionist 
detachmentA in the Shenandoah Valley, and the repulse of the Con- 
federate attack at Seven Pine^^ an*d. Fair Oakg on the Chickahominy, 
occurred sjmultanoously. aboi»t* June 1, 1862. • After that came*' two 
weeks of extremely ,bad weather, during which General McClellan 
I'eported his time to be fully occupied in repairing bridges and restoring 
the roads carried av^y and damaged by *the floods, and in preparation 
to unite hi&^eparated army on the Richmond side of the Chickahominy. 
He telegraphed on Juntf 10, “I shall attack as soon* as the^ weather 
and ground permit, but there will be a delay, the extent of which no 
one can foresee, for the season is altogether abnormal." 

In response to his continual call for reinforcements, the President 
ordered about 20,000 well-organised troops to his aid, half of them — 
from McDowell’s corps — to go by water; and so rearranged the com- 
mands in the Shenandoah Valley that McDowell with the remaiyder 
of his corps should join him by a land march. McClellan’s report, 
written more than a year after the event, states that he intended W 
attack about June 26; but there are indications in his dispatches 
to show that he was already vaguely mdflitatisg a change of base 
to the Janves river. The exact position of Jackson% fofce was not 
known for some time owing to the confusing rumours he set. afloat, 
but toward the end of June «t became evident that he was returning 
to Richmond, which, with other indications, implied that Lee either 
intended or expected a serious collisicfh near that city. 

It is quite clear that* President Lincoln had become convinced, 
from the tenpr of General McClellan’s correspondence during his whole 
peninsular campaign, ^at that general’s expedition againdt Richipond 
would ultimately be mflre ‘likely to fajj than succee^, though he con- 
tinued to send him every encouragemenlb It ’must have been some 
such feeling which prompted the President to visit General Scott for 
advice on June 24, for on his return to Washington he called Genejal 
Pope from the west, and oii Jone 26 gaye him the command of the 
forces under Fremont, Banks, and McDowell, to be called the Army of 
Virginia, assigning to it the duty of guarding Washington and the 
Shenandoah Valley, and also of co-operating in the u».m{)aign against 
Richmond. « • 

The precaution w^ taken not a day too soon. On the afternoon 
of June 25 McClellan sent three telegrams to announce that he had 
that morning begun a general forward movement, against which tlie 
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enemy was inaking a desperai^e resistance. His second teleg-'am, sent 
at th^ o’clock, said it was not a battle; his third, sent at five, that 
he had fully gained his point with but little loss. But at a quarter 
past six he sent a fourth tyid, this time, a fengthy dispatch, in which 
President Lincoln, familiar with the general’s quick changes of mood, 
at once read, the presage of defeat. It announc^ that Beauregard had 
anived in Richmond with strong reinforcements that Jackson would 
attack his rear; that the total rebel force was reported I’at 200,000. 
“ I will <ic) all that a general can do," continued he, “ with the splendid 
army I have the honowr to command, md, if.it is. destroyed by over- 
whelming numbers, can at least die with it and share its fate. But 
if the result of the apfion, which will probably occur to-morrow or 
within a ‘short time, is a disaster, the responsibility cannot be thiown 
on my shoulders ; it must rest where it belongs." > i* 

The distorted rumours that threw McClellan into this gloomy state 
of mind had for their basis only the fact that General l.ee, taking 
advantage of McClellan’s inactiqn during nearly the whole of June, 
gathered an amy of 80,762 well-trained and well-appointed Confederate 
soldiers and carefully prepared to attack and, as he confidently hoped, 
destroy the Union army. To parry out this plan he recalled Jackson 
from the Shenandoah Valley, and so early as June 13 sent General 
Stuait, with 1200 Confederate cavalry and a few guns, on a raid entirely 
CJOund McClellan’s army, which that enterprising leader successfully 
accomplished, burning two' schooners laden with forage and fourteen 
government waggons,, jaesides doing other miscellaneous damage on the 
way. So confident of suqpess was Lee that he took the risk, of dividing 
his force, sending two-thirds of it north of the Chickahominy to drive 
McClfcflan’s right wing down the peninsula! It was the movement 
thus begun on June 26 which inaugurated the series of conflicts 
known as the Seven Days’ Battles. i 

Strong as he had managed to make the 'Confederate army, its mere 
numbers did not yet render it capable of performing the extraordinary 
task he se^^^it. McClellan’s effective force for Jthe coming encounters 
has Ibeen carefully estimated to ^have been 92,560 — while his own official 
report, five days earlier, recljoned it at 105,445. It was that general’s 
chronic habit of^over-estimating the enemy that prompted his fear of 
being overwhelmed by 200,000, as expressed in his dispatch to the 
President of June 25. Doubtless Mr iLinvoln congratulated himself on 
having organised, a new army under Pope, which, in case of the defeat 
which McClellan’s dispatch foreshadowed, he could interpose between 
L«e and Washington ; for the postscript of his reply to McClellan says 
significantly, “General Pope thinks, if you fall |^ack, it would be much 
better toward York river than toward the James.’^ 

McClellan’s dispatch at noon of June 26 was more hopefiil, for he 
promised to do his best “to out-manoeuvre, outwit, and out-fight the 
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enemy.” • But this courageous mood did not last long. A little pwt 
midnight^ repdrting the (fighting of the 27th, he wrote to the Secretary 
of War in an uncontrollable emotion of despair and insubordination, 
“I have not a man in reserve, and shall be glad to cover my retreat 

anfl save the mateyial and personnel of the army If I save this 

army now, I tell you plainly that I olre no thanks to you or to any 
other persons ^ Wellington. You have done your b^t to sacrifice 
this army.” 

There was no occasion for the general’s absurd panic. On»the 26th 
his troops had won a 8plen(|id viclwry. On *^e 27th, though with 
great loss, they had firmly held their ground against heavy odds. On 
the 28th they had, by the •testimonj^ of eminent Confederate leaders, 
An advantage of posHiwn which^ properly .used, would have made them 
masters of RichmonJ in a single d&f. On the 29th and 30th they 
more than neld thar Ojjra, and on July 1 they won a victory at 
Malvern HiU that shattered the Confederate aiiny. ft was dnly the 
discouragen^nt of their commander that caused Uieir retreat to the 
shelter of the Union gimboats at Harrison’s Landing on the James 
river. 

The President was less alarmed at the reported disaster to the army, 
than at the utter collapse of McClellan's coiu-age and hope. He sent 
him a kind message to save his army at all events, and hurried r5info?ce- 
ments to him from all available points. Further news soon made ii, 
evident that there was no immediate danger, for T^ee had withdrawn 
his crippled army to Richmond. For the Rresident, however, the crisis 
had a wider import, and he now took prompt measiyes io meet it. 
It was plain that an error had been committed when in AJ)ril the 
recruiting of the armies ffras stopped. Additioned forces were ilteded 
east and west, and that speedily. The President sent Secretary Seward 
to New York with a letter addressed, to the governors of the loyal 
States setting forth the military situation, and adding; “Rather than 
hazard the misapprehension of our military cond|tion and of groundless 
alarm by a cAll for troops by proclamation, I have deeme<jf it best to 
address you- fti this fonS^ ITo accomplish the object stated we require, 
without delay, 150,000 men, including ^o^ recently tailed for by the 
Secretary of War. Thus reinfor^, our gallant armj^ will be enabled 
to realise the hopes and expectations of the go.vemment and the 
people.” . . ^ 

With this he also addressed to Secretai^ Seward jyiother letter, to 
be shown confidentially to the governors, containing one of the most 
impressive official declarations of his whole administration.* “I expect 
to maintain this contest until successful or till I die, or am conquered, 
or my term expires, or Congress or the country forsake me; and I 
would publicly appeal ^;o the country for this new force, were it not 
that I fear a general panic and stampede would follow, so hard is it 
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to have a tl3ing understood as it really is.” Responding to the 

suggestion, eighteen governors immediately signed a joint ^tender of 
troops, under which a call for 300,000 volunteers was issued. 

On July 8 and 9 the President visited H/unrison’s Landing, and in a 
personal conference with Greneral McClellan and the commanders of the 
several army corps, made specific inquiry of 4ach, of the number of 
troops, their sanitary condition, the losses in the -late battles, and the 
expediency of renewing the campaign or withdrawing the ^my. In a 
letter of ' July 3 McClellan said he 'doubted whether he had with him 
“niAre than 60,000 men with their colours.”. His tri-monthly return 
for July 10, one day after the President’s visit and a week after the 
battle of Malvern Hill, shows present for duty equipped 98,631, aggre- 
gate presient 117,714, aggregate present and abSe^t 157,038 — of whohi 
34,472 were absent by authority. t ’ 

Having pro vided for an early increase of .the 'armies, the President 
now also inaugurated a change in thein management. On his return 
to Washington he, by an order of July 11, constituted General 
Halleck General-in-Chief of all the land forces, and qdled him to 
Washington. Reaching the capital on the 22nd, Hallcck was immedi- 
ately sent to Harrison’s Landing to acquaint himself with the situation, 
and to confer with General McClellan. The result was that, on Halleck’s 
return, 'the Administration resolved to withdraw the Army of the 
Potomac from Heurison’s Landing and bring it back to be united with 
the Army of Virginia, under General Pope. McClellan persistently 
opposed the change,, and by various delays so thwarted its execution 
that he arid hit army did not reach the neighbourhood of Washington 
till Aq^st 27. 

By^ that date General Lee, relieved from all danger to Richmond, 
had assumed the offensive and marched against Pope. With his whole 
force he confronted that general near the old battle-field of Bull 
Run, where three days later, on August 30, 1862, he inflicted ’a second 
great defeat on the TTnionist army, partly on the same ground as that of 
the^ formefC, battle. It is quite evident that this defeat resulted from 
McClellan’s dela;^s and the want, of efficient co-operation between him and 
some of his corps-conlfaiande.rs. There was then, and has been ever since, 
angry controversy as to whether such delay and want of co-operation 
were intentional or not. Under the firm belief that they were, a 
court-martial cashiered General Fitc-John Porter, one of the corps- 
commanders ; and President Lincoln approved the finding. Long years 
afterward General Grant entertained a contrary opinion, and Congress 
reinstated Porter in his rank. At the moment, however, in view of the 
discouragement and demoralisation caused by the defeat and the imminent 
danger to the city of Washington, Pope was relieved and assigned to 
other duty ; and President Lincoln, recognising McClellan’s great ability 
Sbs an organiser and the unaccountable influence he seemed to possess 
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with the ^rmy of the Potomac and most of its leaders, plAced him, on 
September 2, fn command of the defends of Washington, to gather 
and consolidate the beaten and dispirited troops. Mr Lincoln took 
this action against the jucjgment of a majority of his Cabinet, simply 
l)ec»use McClellan, dilatory as he was, was the fittest instrument to 
avert a momenljiiy danger; tmd the geberal, who for two jnonths had 
been contemptuous and half mutinous in his conduct toward the President, 
the Secretar ; of War, and General HaUeck, now began again to show 
a zealous deierence towards his supeipors, and with unwonted ^personal 
activity soon restor^ or^er ayd’ harmony in tbg reunited army. * 

General *Lee, seeing no chance of a successful attack on Washington, 
now conceived a pkin*to exifend his offensive cajnpaign, and. moved his 
v#iiole army across tJieP Potomac into Maryland, by way of Leesburg 
and Frederidt, with Ijthe double hope*of causing a rising among the 
Maryland Secessionist! and drawing McClellan into a little favourable 
to the Confederates. There w^is also the possibility tpat, if he could 
win a deceive victory, he might seize the communications with 
Washington,, or perhaps even advance into Pennsylvania, occupy 
Philadelphia, and dictate a peace in Independence Hall. 

McClellan’s duty was to oppose defeijsive tactics to Lee’s movement, 
and to protect the capital; but this plan of action was, without the 
previous consent of the authorities, gradually changed into that of a 
campaign against Lee. It is not likely that this would have been per*, 
mitted had President Lincoln been possessed fif all tlie information which 
in the course of thirty years has subsequently throwy light on McClellan’s 
character an^ conduct. But it was a time of uncertainty find appre- 
hension. Lee’s audacity portended greater danger than really e:|isted ; 
and the Governor of Pennsylv^ia called out his militia reserves." At 
this point a rare piece of good fortune once more fell to McClellan’s lot. 
On September 13 a private soldier picked up, in one of the enemy’s 
abandon&l camps, a copy "of Lee’s Gener^ Order of September 9, 
which, placed in McClellan’s hands, gave him full information as to 
the movemenfe and intentions of the enemy. It was tcy the e^ect 
that Lee htiS divided kis* forces, leaving one portion in Maryland 
while the other recrossed the Potpmac to capture* Harper’s Ferry \ and 
that their weakened vanguard was within a twenty-mile^ march. 

But even this brilliant opportunity of annihilating the foe was 
insufficient to rouse McClellan«to energy and expedition. With splendid 
weather, good roads, and the President’s urgent telegram not to let 
the enemy get away without being hurt, time equal to two full days 
slipped away in indecision and lethargy ; and, when at last battle was 
joined at Antietam on, September IT,* Lee’s reunited fqfces were on 
the field and in the figjit, while one-third of McClellan’s army was not 
engaged at all, and the remainder was sent into actioq piecemeal, and 
under orders so defective that co-operative movement and mutual 
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action wer6 practically impossible. It was a drawn battle, 'and only 
the approach of night pul an end to the appalling slaughter. 
While the losses were almost equal, the Confederates were at a disad- 
vantage because they had suffered the greater proportional diminution i 
and, with the Potomac immediately behind them, -it was injudicious at 
once to begin a retreat. But here again McClellan’s hesitation proved 
their deliverance. It was not till the morning of the 19th that he 
ordered a rehewal of the attack; and by that time the* Confederates 
had retired over the river into Virginia, whereupon he reported with 
evident satisfaction that he had 'driver? 'the enemy across the Potomac, 
and that Pennsylvania was safe. 

The firet reports about the Battle of Antietain were received by the 
country "as news of a great victory; and victory ^n^a measure it certaiiiiy 
was, since it inflicted great losses upon the Cqnfcde ate army and brought, 
the invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania to a?r abrupt close. Presi- 
dent Lincoln seized the opportunity so presented to issue his Preliminary 
Emancipation l*roclamation on September 22, a far-reachmg executive 
act, which will be more fully tinted in another chapter. But, as he 
became better acquainted with the facts in detail, Mr Lincoln was 
profoundly grieved that McClellan had not used his unique oppor- 
tunity completely to destroy the Confederate forces and practically 
to* end* the war. 

So decisive an effort seemed to be as far as ever beyond the capacity 
of the Union cominanden All his care was to remain idle near the 
battle-fleld, to reinforce md reorganise his army, and to repair the 
wastes of 6he campaign. On October 6 Halleck telegraphed to him the 
President’s peremptory order to cross the Potomac and give battle to 
the <.^emy or drive him south; but he wksted twenty days more in 
excuses and complaints before he began his crossing, though he had had 
for nearly a month over 10Q,000 men present for duty under his 
immediate command, with as many more present for duty subjfect to his 
orders between him and Washin^on. To his positive command the 
President ^Iso added repeated criticism, advice and pressure. “ Change 
portion with the enemy,” wrote the Pregidwit, “and think you not 
he \fould break'-youc communication with Richmond within the next 

twenty-four hours.'* I say ‘try’! If we never try, we shall never 

succeed If we cannot beat him when he bears the wastage of 

ktoming to us, we never can when ^e hear the wastage of going to 

him In coming to us 'he tenders us an advantage which we should 

not waive. We should not so operate as to merely drive him away. 
As we must him somewhere or fail finally, we can do it, if at all, 
easier near to us than far aw«^. If we cannot beat the enemy where 
he now is, never can, he again being within the entrenchments 

of Richmond.” But tu-gument and expostultftion were alike wasted 
^n McClellan. ‘He was always haunted by the tear of defeat, never 
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inspired the^hope of victory. The end of his military Career came 
on November 5, 186S, whfen an order of the President directed him to 
hand over the command of the Army of the Potomac to Major-General 
Ambrose E. Burnside, the ranking corps-commander. 


fS) FftKDERICKaBURG, CHANCEIXORSVILnE, AND GeTI’YSBURG. 

i 

Burnside was a West Point jgratiupte, who, having devoted# himself 
to civil pursuits, re-^ntere(j the, military service aj the beginning of «he 
war as Colonel of the 1st Rhode Island regiment. He had com- 
manded a brigade in ^e first battle of Bull Rijn, and in the autumn 
ot^ 1861 organised a half-military, half-naval expedition, which in 
Janhary, 186^, entereci Albejmarle Sound, captured Roanoke Island, and 
by several minor expenitictfis took possession of nearly ^1 the interior 
coast-line of North Carolina. Prom this duty he had l^n recalled in 
July, 1862, k) reinforce McClellan, aftp the failure of that general’s 
campaign agayist Richmond. In the battle of Antietam he nominally 
commanded the right wing, but as his divisions became separated and 
went into action on both the extreme, right and extreme left, his 
subordinate generals rather than himself exercised immediate control. 
His advancement, therefore, was due on the one hand to his ifiilitaiy 
training, handsome personal pi'esence, and winning disposition, and on 
the other to the steady course of regular pro<hotion,*rather than to any 
manifestation of exceptional military genius. • ^ 

So it was pot unnatural that his appointmeijt to comwand^the Army 
of the Potomac (an offer of which he had twice before declindR was 
against his personal wish and inclination. He instinctively and ‘cor- 
rectly doubted his ability to fulfil the duty. Nevertheless, urged by 
personal friends and McClellan himself, with whom he was intimate, 
he accepffed the command. ‘His own lack of confidence, however, soon 
communicated itself to the whole array and le(J to speedy disaster. 
Against the .^vice of the President and General Htdleck he chose 
the Rappahinnodk oppoJite* Fredericksburg as the point from which 
to advance toward Richmond, and jn his mojemeni? to il was so delayed 
by the non-arrival of his pontoon train from Washingtqp that he found 
the whole of Lee’s army impregnably fortified on the hills behind the 
town when he arrived. , ^ 

With such a lion in his path, no better plan seems tp have occurred 
to him than simply to cross the river and attack the enemy in position. 
Bridges were thrown across the stream at two points gn December 11 
and 12, 1862 ; and on ,the 13th the Eederal troops ma^ an assault 
in force which, for desperate courage, hopelessness, and frightful loss, 
has rarely been equalled. The effort resulted in a complete repulse; 
and after two days of anxious suspense and indecision, the troops were 
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withdrawn i in an irritation and bitterness of spirit almost akin to 
mutiny. There arose, of course, the usual controversy as tc^ the causes 
of the defeat. With frank and manly courage, fiumside himself assumed 
the responsibility and the blame, giving due credit to the extreme courage 
and endurance of his troops. The simple explanation was that he had 
set his army a task practically hnpossible. Thc' losses were 13,653 on the 
Federal side and 4,201 on that of the Confederate's. 

This great disaster intensified the want of confidence A^hich the army 
felt in rts commander, and gave; rise to such open expressions of dis- 
coR'tent among ofiicei;s'' and men* that tJ?e President cautioned Burnside 
to make no further movement without his knowledge. This in turn 
led Burnside to demand an exjjianation 6f the retraining order. The 
situation was frankly discussed between them.*' Im order to relieve Ihe 
embarrassment, the President Irequested General Halleclf* to visit '’the 
army, examin^ Burnside’s further plans, a/id kpprove or disapprove 
their Execution; but Halleck refused the unwelcome task. 

On January 21, 1863, Bimiside, against the protest* of several of 
his officers, started his army on a second movement, which became 
known as the “Mud March,” because it Avas cut short by a sudden 
rainstorm that rendered the roads absolutely impassable. This was 
hailed as a providential relief by the unAvilling soldiers. Every day, 
every interview, and every letter brought to light increasing mistrust and 
disagreement. Complaint and recrimination were beginning to demoralise 
the whole army. 'On January 23 Burnside drew up an onler dismissing 
or relieving eight or ten^of his general officers for various reasons, and 
presentedrit, together Avith his oaati resignation, to the President, who, 
seeinp-that all his efforts at conciliation had proved abortive, relieved 
himfand appointed General Joseph Hoo,ker his successor. 

General Hooker was also a West Point graduate, Avho, re-entering 
the array at the beginning of the rebellion a? Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, had risen through the grades of division and ebrps com- 
mander to the ct-mipand of Burnside’s centre grand division. In the 
previous Rattles of Williamsburg, Fair Oaks, Malvern Hill, Second 
Bull Run and Antictam, he had gained th>e sfabriquet of* “"Fighting Joe 
Hooker.” He *nad '"been Joudest in his criticisms of Burnside and in 
the manifestation of an insubordinate spirit. The selection was Lincoln’s 
own act, and his reasons for so doing are set forth in one of the Presi- 
'dent’s most characteristic letters. “I ^telieve you to be a brave and 
skilful soldier, .which of course I like. I also believe you do not mix 
politics Avith your profession, in which you are right. You have con- 
fidence in yourself, which is a valuable, if not an indispensable quality. 
You are ambitious, which, witjiin reasonable ^jAounds, does good rather 
than harm ; but I think that, during General Burnside’s command of 
the army, you have taken counsel of your ambition and thwarted him 
•as much as you could, in which you did a great wrong to the country 
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and to a m^st njieiitorious and honourable Jirother officer. Miave heard, 
in such a way as to believe it, of your recently saying that both the 
army and the government needed a dictator. Of course it was not for 
this^ but in spite of it, that I have given ,you the command. Only 
those generals who gain successes can set up dictators. What I now 
ask of you is military success, and I will risk the dictatorship.^’ 

This missive, notifying him of his appointment, written confidentially 
to Hooker oi.’^ January 25, 1863, did not become public for long years 
afterward. At its close it specifilly ^joined uppn the new commander 
to “beware §f rashness.” . The «gbneroifs but searshing criticism it dbn- 
tained doubtless made^.a dec^ impression upon Hooker, for he appears 
to have endeavom-ed seriously to fonfoma to the JPresident’s injunctions. 
He laboured hard arH ‘succeeded well in restoring the morale of the 
troops, and fey the Aiddla of April tad under his command about 
130,000 soldiers on wtose* efficiency he felt he could fiij^ly rely, while 
both the army and the country had acquired a stro^jg faith* in the 
new commander. , 

In the interim he made several visits to Washington to confer 
with the President, and finally laid before him a plan of campaign which 
in his judgment promised success. Both, armies remained in the same 
relative positions they had occupied while Burnside was in commaqd, 
and Mr Lincoln impressed upon Hooker the obvious truth tfiat his 
main objective should be, not Richmond, but the ^Confederate army 
that it should not be attacked in its entren^ments, but by operations 
on its communications be drawn into an engagement outside of them. 

Having arranged his plan on this theory, and receded "the Presi- 
dent’s approval of the enterprise. Hooker began his movement on 
April 27 by strongly threatening Lee’s right, a few miles JJelow 
Fredericksburg, while he threw the bulk of his forces across the 
Rappahannock on boats and pontoon bridges twenty-seven miles above. 
On the dbth he had four atniy corps at ChanceUorsviUe, eleven miles 
from Fredericksburg, ready to attack the enemy’s rear. So far this 
movement haii practically been a surprise to Lee. The plaj. had bjen 
conceived wi{h skill, and R) this point executed with ^eat energy and 
promptness ; and it seems conceded that, had«the movement been pushed 
forward a short distance further, the Confederate army would have been 
obliged to fight a very disadvantageous battle. • ^ 

Hooker’s qualities as a leader •are tersely expressed by one of his 
critics in the phrase, “as an inferior he planned badly and fought 
well; as a chief he planned well and fought badly.” Arrived at 
ChanceUorsviUe, the energy of the commander and the momcntiun of 
the army suddenly slackened. The delay gave Lee tim^to bring up 
aU his forces from Fredericksburg and entrench them in front of the 
Union advance, as well as to organise a flanking njovement under 
Stonewall Jackson, which found: its way rotmd the unguarded Uniorf 
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right, and ( by an impetuous attack threw it into violent disorder. 
Gradually, during the next four days, the Federal aggressive became 
changed to the defensive, and the battle was lost. Two important 
personal incidents marked the occasion. rOn May 3, while Hooker 
was standing at his headquarters at Chancellor’^ house, a column of 
the porticcv was struck by a cknnon shot and* thrown violently against 
him, the shock rendering him unconscious for half .-an hour ; and, though 
he soon became capable of giving directions, he seemy not to have 
regained, his full powers of reasoq and will during the remainder of _ the 
action. The other incident was' a serioHs los,s to ^e Confederate army 
and cause. Stonewall Jackson, conducting the flank movement, rode 
under the excitement pf success'' a hundred yard^ ifl front of his lines, 
where by accident he came under the fire of both ^fnion and Confederate 
guns, and received wounds from which he (died ^ few days afterwaVds. 
On the evening of May 4 Hooker called a councii of war, and, although 
a majority of Ijis commanders wished to remain and fight the campaign 
to a finish on the south side of the river, he finally decided to withdraw 
his 6mny. < 

Hooker’s defeat in the battle of Chancellorsville naturally diminished 
his prestige as a commander, but not nearly so much as the repulse 
from Fredericksburg had affected that of Burnside. The President and 
Secretary of War did not lose faith in him; and Hooker’s subordinate 
generals gave as yet no sign of serious discontent. While the army 
rested and recuperated in* its old position. Hooker conceived and sug- 
gested several new ^ plans,* in which the President neither encouraged 
nor restratned«^him, but^ which the general’s own confi4ence was not 
sufficiehtly strong to lead him to attempt. 

inuring this period of expectancy Qeneral Lee once more took the 
initiative, and for the second time began an invasion of Pennsylvania. 
It was not alone his recent victories in the twe^ important battles of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville that ‘moved him to tlfis course. 
Thus far in the several Virginia campaigns the balance of success and 
advantage ^had been very decidedly with the Confederate* army. It was 
now at the point of its largest numbers andS greatest efficiency. The 
Southern Confetlera^ was^ in the fl.ush of confidence and hope. For 
nearly a year the North had made little apparent progress towards a 
final suppression of the rebellion; while dissension was growing in its 
politics, and its debt was increasing .Mrith,- frightful rapidity. To fill its 
armies it had been obliged to enact a conscription law, the enforcement 
of which was meeting opposition, and might create counter-revolution. 
Under such conditions, the Confederate government urged a military 
policy of vigorous aggression,, to which General Lee and his army 
responded with more than ordinary goodwill. ^ 

About the beginning of June, therefore, the Confederate army began 
moving northward, leaving a strong rear-guard to occupy the attention 
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of Hookel*. This, however, did not long mystify {hat ^neral, who 
reported ttie enemy’s intentions to the President, and asked whether he 
might not venture to attack the Southern army while thus weakened, or 
even try a dash at' Richmond. Mr Lincoln, however, disapproved both 
ideas. An attack on the Fredericksburg entrenchments, he reminded 
Hooker, would ^lecessarfly be at a grefft disadvantage ; an^ he added : 
“ In one word, I would not take any risk of being entangled upon the 
river like an^^x jumped half over a fence, and liable to be’tom by dogs, 
fropt and rear, without a fair chance to gore one way or jkick the 
other.” To the suggestion abdiit Rithmond fcg replied: “If left to 
me, I would not go south of the Rappahannock upon Lee’s moving 
north of it. If )fbii*had Richmond ‘invested Jto-day, you would not 

b? able to take it fn ‘twenty days It think Lee’s army,* and not 

Richmond, your tiue objective point.” 

In the new camjfaigr» which General Lee was beginning, Hooker 
for several weeks manifested ‘all his former skiU apd energy, and 
successfully interposed the Union anny between Washington and the 
Confederate forces moving northward along the Blue Ridge. But, like 
Burnside, he now began to experience a want of harmony in his military 
councils, the most serious part of whioh was his own suspicion that 
HaUeck was unfriendly to him. Their disagreement gradually increased, 
though the President made every effort to reconcile their estrangement. 
Just when both armies had crossed the Potomac ^in their northwasd, 
movement this irritation reached its crisis,* and Hooker asked to be 
I'elicved from command. While a change ‘of a^manders at such a 
juncture was. extremely hazardous, the Presideyt realised»thaf discordant 
directions or a lack of zealpus co-operation would be yet more dai^rous. 
Accordingly, he relieved Hooker and appointed Major-General ^George 
G. Meade to succeed him. 

Meade was a Vfest Point graduate, had won distinction in the 
Mexican War, and from fhe grade of Captain of Engineers entered 
the Civil Wgr as Brigadier-General of Volunteers. His service had 
been contimjous in tlje Army of the Potomac, and he.. was at^the 
head of the Fiffli Corp# when called tg the chief command. Though 
he had been Hooker’s chief critic, the lutter com^imented Kim in 
general orders, a courtesy which Meade heartily relumed; and the 
change produced nothing more than a ripple of comment and not an 
instant’s hesitation or derangement in the nyprch. 

During the earlier part of Lee’s march from Fredericksburg to the 
Potomac near Harper’s Ferry, as well as Hooker’s pursuit, the move- 
ments of both armies were masked by cavalry ; and, in«pite of numerous 
skirmishes, it was nol? until the enemy’s vanguard hied crossed the 
river that a serious invasion of the North became evident. The dis- 
covery, of course, created intense alarm in Maryland and Pennsylvania ; 
and President Lincoln immediately issued, as a prudential measure, *a 
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proclamation, calling into service for six months 120,000 militia from 
those and the contiguous Stat^. Lee’s advanct was somewhat slow after 
his whole force crossed the Potomac. He pushed two advance detach- 
ments well toward the Susquehanna, but kept his main army at ^d 
near Chambersburg until, on the night of June £8, the same day on 
which the change of command had occurred in 'the Union army, a scout 
brought information to Lee that his antagonist had reached Frederick 
and seized the passes of South Mountain. Up to this ^me I.ee had 
made hi? preparations to march upon Harrisburg; but now, seeing his 
communications menaced, he turned hi%j coui;se abniptly to the right 
and issued orders to concentrate his whole army at Gettysburg, east 
of the mountains. ^ ‘ 

Meade, having no certaino information of thd eiemy’s plans, order&l 
a continuation of the north wa'rd march lyhichi Hooker <( had begun. 
Within the next two days he learned the jjneiliy’s movements more 
accurately, and correctly divined that a. collision must necessarily soon 
occur. Having reached Taney town, he, on July 1, carefulvy selected a 
battle-field behind the line of Pipe Creek, whither he expected to retire 
and receive Lee’s attack. But on that morning the advance guards of 
the two armies, moving at right angles to each other, had alretidy met 
and engaged in conflict at Gettysburg, and that place became the 
principal battle-field of the war. 

Meade had sent Reynolds, his second in command, with three corps 
forward to Gettysb’m'g to observe the enemy and mask the intended 
retrograde movement to Pipe Creek. Arriving early on the morning of 
July 1, Ref,molds found two brigades of Federal cavalrj}. skirmishing 
with the enemy’s eidvance two miles west of that town. His advance 
divisioh was not yet on the ground, bu,t he hurried it up to support 
the Federal cavalry ; and the fight thus begun grew in strength and 
importance on the arrival of additional forces from both armies. It 
continued throughout the day with fluctuating results, until heavy Con- 
federate reinforcements^ coming by converging roads from the north and 
north-east as well as from the north-west, and outnumbering the Fedeials 
by two to one, drove back the Unionist trwopli, first into Gettysburg, 
and tiien through and southward o4t of the town to a line of hills 
called Cemetery Ridge. 

Cemetery Ridg^ is an irregular curved ridge which has aptly been 
compared with a fish-hook, lying in g^ner^l direction north and south, 
with the barb tpward the north and east. At its southern extremity 
is an elevation called Round Top, 400 feet high, and some distance 
north of it a Jowqr elevation, called Little Round Top. From these the 
ridge extends ^northward two mikes, to within half a mile of Gettysburg, 
and curving eastward, terminates abruptly in Qilp’s Hill. Posted on 
this ridge, the Union army found itself in a kind of natural fortress, the 
broken and rocky crest of which the troops immediately strengthened by 
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improviserl entrenchments, in which worl^ they had becom|f very expert 
during thmr severe Virgiriia campaigns. 

When Meade, fourteen miles away at Taneytown, received the report 
of j;his first day’s fightings he immediately ^accepted the advice of the 
generals who wtne^ed it, and gave his whole army orders to make 
Gettysburg, instead of *Pipe Creek, the battle-field. All .through the 
night Unionist reinforcements were arriving behind Cemetery Ridge. 
The commanding general reached the ground after midnight, 

.While thus, on the morning ^of* July 2, the JFederal army posted 
on an irregular semicircle from *the Round Top* on its extreme l^t to 
Culp’s Hill on its extreme right, the army of Lee had also come up 
and taken position* vi a wider s§micirAe in its front. This placed it at 
tffe disadvantage of saving the greate^ distances between its wings and 
its several c»rps, making the transmission of orders and the movement 
of detachments in sApprtrt slower and more difficult. » The first day’s 
success, however, had made Lee over-confident. Besides, he did not 
know that Meade’s reinforcements had arrived during the night. He 
vigorously atitacked the Federal position on both right and left. There 
was stubborn fighting for several hours at different points ; but, though 
the Confederates neaidy gained possession of Little Round Top and 
actually at night held a lodgment in the exterior entrenchment of Cu4p’s 
Hill, the result was a general failure of the attack. 

The crisis of the battle came on July 3. Botl\ armies had received 
their last reinforcements. A corps reached Meade on the afternoon 
of the 2nd after a march of thirty-two *milcse and three brigades 
of Virginia veterans joined Lee on the morning of "the ‘Sid. Both 
armies were now in a position which made the final struggle un- 
avoidable. Some fighting occurred very early in the day, in which the 
Union, line regained the ground on the right lost the evening before ; 
and thep ominous stillness fell upon the battle-field till one o’clock. 
Half a mile west of Cemetery Ridge was the long parallel elevation of 
Seminary Ridge, from which 130 Confederate guns for two hours belched 
forth a furioi;^ cannonade, answered with equal vigour by 80 Federal guns 
on Cemetery Ridge. DlenSing the culijiinating struggle near at, hand, 
the Unionist chief of artillery first slackened^ then stopped the fire of his 
batteries to prepare for the coming assault. Half an»hour afterwards, 
there swept across the undulations of the intervening valley in cleg^r 
view of the opposing armiesHhe attacking vlines of 16,000 Confederate 
veterans, upon whom, as they neared the Unionist entrenchments, was 
poured the rapid and deadly fire of the Federal field batteries and 
the rifles of the infantry regiments from behind their 'natural and 
extemporised defences. * Under this tefrible ordeal the faulting lines 
wavered, doubled, and ^)roke, part rolling like a spent wave back down 
the slope in indiscriminate retreat, while the few fragments that rushed 
across the Union breastworks dropped theif battlerflags and bayonets 
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to remain as prisoners. That single desperate charge ended alike the 
battle and the campaign of invasion. 

The exhaustion and loss in three consecutive days of battle was such 
that Meade and his council of generals decided to rest on the following 
day, July 4, to await the intentions of the enemy*’. Lee, on his part, 
was only too glad of the respite. During th^ day he continued to 
present a bold front, but as darkness fell he b^n a hasty retreat, 
and his rear-guard disappeared before daylight of the 5^h. . His loss 
amounted to 36,000 killed, wounde*!} and missing ; that of the Federals 
was 123,000. Meade at once began a pursuit, wh’ch proved him to 
be a cautious rather than a brilliant commander. Heavy rains fell 
during the next few days, swelling the waters of the Potomac so as 
to render fording impossible , and a Unionist 'd(Wchment partly de- 
stroyed the pontoon bridge which the enemy had used in hts northward 
march. The Confederate army was again, as ^ had been a year before, 
in imminent danger. President Lincoln was intensely anxious that the 
opportunity should be seized to , annihilate it and end the war; and 
General Hallcck’s dispatches conveyed his wishes in unmistakeable lan- 
guage. “ Push forward and fight Lee before he can cross the Potomac,” 
he telegraphed to Meade on the 7th. At the same time he communicated 
to ihim a note from the President, that Vicksbiurg had surrendered to 
Grant on July 4. 

•«- By the 12th Lee had gained a strong position near, but still north 
of, the Potomac. There he was compelled to wait for the river to 
fall ; and Meade reported" that he would attack on the 13 th. But 
at the lasif' moinent a council of war decided otherwise and by the 
momipg of the 14th the Confederate array Jiad found means to cross 
the rt\er and escape. Retreat and pursuit continued, with occasional 
engagements, but no decisive battle ; and by the end of the month the 
opposing armies again lay north tod south of the Rappahannock in central 
Virginia. From that time until the wintVy weather put an end to 
military operationb, the plans and movements of the opposing generals 
fonp an ijjtricate game of strategy, highly .-interesting to military 
students, but leading to no iipportant or decisive result. 

Tke dead anJ wounded f*f the Unionist army, as well as those aban- 
doned by Lee, s^ere humsinely cared for at Gettysbrng; and, with a 
happy inspiration, *che Governor of Pennsylvania, in co-operation with 
tke governors of all other ^.loyal States whose troops took part in the 
conflict, caused a portion of the battle-field to be transformed into a 
national cemetery, in which the fallen soldiers found orderly burial, 
and which 'was ■'in due time embellished with monuments to their 
heroism, as ^11 as by all the skill with which landscape art can 
enhance the loveliness of nature. It was dedicated to its sacred use on 
November 19, 1363 ; and the address which President Lincoln delivei-ed 
during that imposing ceremonial has* become a classic in American 
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literature. After a finished and erudii^ oration two h<^rs in length 
by Edwaikl [Everett, on€ of America’s great oratory and statesmen, the 
President rose and said : 

^ “Fourscore and seven. years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a r\ew nation, conceived in Lif)erty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all nlfen are created %qual. . 

“Now we are engaged in a great Civil War, testing whether that 
nation, or eny nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure, 
lye are met on a great battle-fitdd of that war. We hav« come to 
dedicate a portion^ of that ficid as a final restjng-place for thos«? who 
here gave tlieir lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting 
and proper that wfe i^ould do this. * ^ 

“ But, in a largdf i^nse, we cannot dedicate — we cannot cohsecrate — 

’ vfe cannot hallow — this ground. The brave men, living and dead, who 
struggled here have! cor>secrated it far above our po^jr power to add 
or detract. The world will, little note nor long r^member'what we 
say here, Imt it can never forget whajt they did here. It is for us, the 
living, rath(#r to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought here have thus feu* so nobly advanced. It is rather for us 
to be here dedicated to the great task, remaining before us — ^that from 
these honoured dead we take increased devotion to that cause for wjiich 
they gave the last full measure of devotion — that we here highly 
resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain — that this natifi”, 
trader God, shall have a new birth of ^freedom — and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the p^ple, shall not perish 
from the e^h.” , • • 

Two years of stem warfare, surging to and fro over th§ field of 
conflict lying east of the Alleghany Mountains, have thus ^ been 
traced, which were fought the nine or ten serious engagements in 
the peninsula, and later the pitched battles of Bull Run (the second), 
Fredericksburg, Chancellofsville, and Gettysburg. At the end of this 
long and severe struggle the opposing armies ^gain, in the winter of 
1863, confr(jited each yther across tlie Rapidan, in Virginia,^latively not 
very for south of where^they lay in the winter of 1861, at the beginning 
of the war. Before the reader attempts tg form*a comparative estimate 
of the importance and value of the aggregate resull^ it will be neces- 
sary to examine and study the course of the war 'in the West during 
the same period. 


(3) The War on the Misstssippi. 

• 

When, on October 24, 1861, Fremont was relieved of his command 
in the West, Major-drenei'al David Hunter was temporarily appointed 
to the post. Two weeks later the President created, the new Depart- 
ment of Missouri, to include the States of Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, 
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Wisconsin, Illinois, Arkansas, apd that portion of Kentucky west of the 
Cumberland river ; the whole to be commanded by Henry W. Halleck, 
whom the President had appointed a Major-General in the regular army. 

Halleck, now forty-seven years old, had graduated as third in a cIms 
of thirty-one from West Point Military Academy, and had devoted 
himself from, the first to tlie m’ore serious studies of his profession. 
During the Mexican War he gained a brevet captaincy by valuable 
service on the Pacific coast, and, after the conquest of Caljfomia, took 
prominent part in its political organisation and admission to the Union 
as a State. Resigning h’s commission in 1854, hs was Jiot only successful 
in civil pursuits relating to law, mining, and railroads, but also became 
distinguished as a writer on military art and scie^c^. General Scott 
originally called him to Washington to take command in the EastC 
but, at the moment of his arrival, emergencies, in thw West ienperatively 
required that he, should be sent to succeed Fremont.'’ 

The instructions sent him by General McClellan contained the 
intimation that he should concentrate the mass of his troops ‘on or neai- 
the Mississippi. This direction taken in connexion with tlie fact that 
his Department had been extended across the river into Kentucky, 
plainly indicated that the “ ulterior operations,” at which the letter of 
instructions hinted, were to be a well-prepared movement in force to 
open the Mississippi river from Cairo to the Gulf. The military problem 
before him was not only novel and difficult, but on a gigantic scale; and it 
was hoped that an oflicer of such acquirements, experience and judgment, 
would be able to solve,4t. 

From the mouth of the Ohio to the sea, the Mississippi river runs 
througl^ a great alluvial plain, 600 miles long, and from thirty to fifty 
miles \^e, with serpentine windings giving it a total length of channel 
of nearly 1100 miles. In this long course the stream has a fall of, only 
322 feet, making its windings 'extremely eccentric, while almost its 
entire length is bordered with a network of side channels, bayous and 
swamps. The valley is enclosed on each side by ranges of bluffs or hills, 
also .very toi^tuous and in-egular in their course s- and as these heights 
approach the banks of the river ^t comparatively few points, not many 
places are capable of being »ibrtified effectively so as to control the 
navigation of the. .stream. 

During the sunmner of 1861 considerable attention had naturally 
been paid by the Confederate^ to fortifieatioiAs of this character, for which 
the old Federal acsenal at Baton Rouge supplied the cannon ; and the 
necessity of speedily closing the upper end of the Mississippi was 
probably the’ main cause of the sudden Confederate advance into 
Kentucky, with, a view to seizing and effectively '^fortifying the heights 
at Columbus, twenty miles below Cairo. At ail e>^nts, great energy was 
expended in this -work, and it was not long before Columbas became 
popularly known as the “Gibraltar of the West.” 
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1861-2] Bttell’s inactivity. 

Halltek found plenty of work on his hands when in Nwember, 1861, 
he reachkd St Louis and assumed comftiand. To say i^pthing of pre- 
vailing local maladministration, provincial feuds and guerrilla risings 
were breaking out at many points in different parts of the State with 
alArming frequency, and fierceness. The deposed Secessionist Governor, 
Jackson, lingeAhg in ^Confederate camps in the south-west comer of 
Missouri, made a pr^^tence of organising a hostile legislating and State 
government; and the Confederate Congress at Richmond passed an 
Act admittibg Missouri to the Ccy^ederate States. Fremon^ had com- 
mitted the political blunder^bf declaring locM military emancipation. 
Halleck nthv committed an equal political blunder by issuing his Order 
No. 3, excluding tfuj^itive Slaves frorA Federal camps on the allegation 
•iihat they carried n^litery information to^ the enemy ; whereas as a rule 
’the very OT^posite i^as true. This oi^der brought upon him the severe 
censure of the anti-^lav^ry press and sentiment of the whole country, 
and rendered him for a time pxtremely unpopular, until, a month later, 
he practically annulled the order by an explanatory letter. 

It was ^bout this time that the ‘perplexities of President Lincoln 
culminated in the illness of General McClellan ; causing him to declare, 
not long after, that if something were not done soon, the bottom would 
drop out of the whole affair. With {he close of the year 1861^ the 
entire military machine seemed to have come to a standstill.* To the 
casual observer McClellan had nothing to show for his five months^.of 
command at Washington. Buell in Kentncky ha& for sound military 
reasons neglected the urgent and repeated* directions to send a Union 
column into East Tennessee. Fremont had proved a lajnentable military 
disappointment and political embarrassment; and when on December 31 
the President sent a joint tqjegram to Ilalleck and Buell, asking the 
pregnant question whether they were acting in concert, Buell’ replied, 
“There is no arrangement between General Halleck and myself”; while 
Halleck said, “ I have never received a word from General Buell ; I am 
not ready to co-operate with him.” 

The President’s telegram also contained a more pertinent inquiry. 
“When hfe*(Boell) nut'esk on’’ Bowling Green, what hinflers its being 
reinforced from Columbus?” fjo satisfactory reply* came fronT either 
general, but the President’s questions had the effect of starting a 
correspondence between them on the subject of a% forward movement, 
in which General McClelJpn, ,now somewhat recovered, took p^rt. 
Neither general, however, evinced any readiness to cojoperate or to act 
singly; and on January 7, 1862, President Lincoln followed up his 
inijuiries with a still moi-e energetic monition. “ Pleage name as early a 
day as you safely can, on or before yhich you can be^^ready to move 
southward in concert luth Major-General Halleck. Delay is ruining us, 
and it is indispensable for me to have something definite. I send a like 
dispatch to Major-General Halleck.” 

CII. XV. 
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Grants early setrvkes. [i843-62 

In the coi^-spohdence which both preceded and followed thi^ episode, 
it had been ^Tinted out by Buell, and was, after examination/ accepted 
and repeated by Halleck, that the true line of operations was neither 
against Bowling Green nor Columbus, but between these two points, up 
the Tennessee and CumberltCnd rivers, which, flowing out of Tennessee 
northward through Kentucky, emptied themselw3s into the Ohio river 
less than fift^n miles apart, at Paducah and Smitbland. Still neither 
general showed any disposition to remove his ambitious g^e from his 
separate 9 bjective. It remained fofka subordinate officer to seize the 
goldop opportunity whidh led to (.victofjf^and fame. 

On the day before President Lincoln s telegram, rfalleck Had directed 
General Grant at Cairo to make a reconnUissandU and demonstration 
with land -forces and gun-boat^ both towards ColAnftjus, the Confederate 
stronghold on the Mississippi, and the less important rebel^defences bf 
Fort Henry and Fort Donelson on the Tenne^pee /uid the Cumberland 
rivers. Grant’s resources for carrying out t;his order were quite as limited 
and defective as those which caused his superiors so much hesitation and 
delay ; but he accepted his task cheerfully, and performed i^, promptly ; 
and, from the date of this reconnaissance, the military problem which 
Buell and Halleck had discussed in theory without coming to agreement, 
and without any prospect of action for some months to come, was by 
him 'taken up with enthusiasm, and rapidly solved in practice. 

^ Ulysses S. Grant, born in 1822, graduated from the military school 
at West Point in 1843, and won a brevet captaincy for gallant behaviour 
in two stoi'ming assaults during the Mexican War. He resigned in 1854, 
having reached i^e gi^e of full captain. At the Presideqt’s first call 
for troops he assisted in drilling a company at his home in Galena, 
Illinois/ and for some weeks performed clerical duty on the governor’s 
staiF at Springfield. In a letter to the Adjutant-General of the Army 
at Washington, he applied for^ service, stating l^iat he felt himself 
competent to command a regiment; but receiving no reply, accepted 
from the governor tLe command of the 21st Illinois regiment of three- 
years’ volunteers, and, having immediately performed active duty at 
seveitd points' in Missouri, was soon promoted to be Brigadier-General. 
Since the beginnirfg of'September, 1861, he had been in command of the 
important post at Cairo. It was he who had seized Paducah, and after- 
ward under Fremoni^ orders led the expedition to attack and break up 
a Confederate camp at Belmont on the Mississippi, opposite Columbus, an 
engagement begiijining with victory, and ending with something very 
near defeat, in which Grant barely escaped capture by the enemy. 

The joint, recQpnai.ssance made by land forces and gun-boats, under 
command of General Grant and Commodore Foot«, between the 9th and 
the 19th of January, 1862, convinced both thesis commanders of the 
practicability of breaking through the Confederate defensive line on the 
Tennessee river. Grant visited St Louis and laid his views before 
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Halleck, but was dismissed with scant ceremony. About this time news 
was receried that General TDhomas had Wn a victory at^Mill Springs 
in eastern Kentucky, breaking up Zollicoffer’s entrenched camp, and 
driving his forces back tj;irough Cumberland Gap; and after Grant 
had a second and t^ird time asked permission to attack, Halleck, on 
Januai'y 30, tcl%raphed»to him: “Makie your preparations to take and 
hold Fort Henry.” pne week later, the joint expedition of Grant and 
Foote ascended the Tennessee, and on February 6, after an hour’s 
bombanlmenk. Fort Henry surren^/efed. Grant immediately ^reported 
th^ victory, adding the confi^6ilt sentence, “1* shall take and destroy 
Fort Donelsion on the 8th.” 

If he could have once inarched bis land forces over the intervening 
I'-jelve miles, he might have madh good his.prediction, for even ‘after the 
ffeireating gs^son from Henry reached Donelson, there were only 6000 
or 7000 of the enetyy in that fort; but it was a much larger and 
stronger work. River Hoods delayed his march untif the 19th, and 
when on th% 13th he invested the fort, the garrison haS been reinforced 
by about 12,000 Confederates under Geherals Pillow, Floyd, and Buckner. 
The next afternoon, Foote made a gun-boat attack, which was repulsed ; 
and on the morning of the 15th a vigorous sortie by the enemy drove 
back the right of Grant’s line, and for some hours opened a pathwa;^ of 
escape, of which the garrison, however, through some misunderstanding 
of orders, did not take advantage. Learning what had happened, Grant 
ordered an immediate assault, by which the entVenchments on tffe 
extreme left were carried, and the break on the right closed. That 
night, in a council of war, the two senior Confederate gei^rals trans- 
ferred their command to Buckner, the junior, Vho, on Simday morning, 
the 16th, proposed an armfstic^ to arrange terms of capitulation. %“ No 
terms,” repli^ Grant, “except unconditional and immediate surrender 
can bd accepted. I propose to move immediately upon your works.” 
Buckner* had no alternative; and on the same day Grant was able to 
report the capture of Fort Donelson, with two generals, about 15,000 
prisoners, 20,000 stand of arms, 48 pieces of artillery and 17 heavy 
guns. In recognition dl^hi^ suDbess the press and people di the Uilion 
thereafter interpreted his initials^ to meftn “ Uncondirional Surrender” 
Grant. 

The fall of Fort Donelson caused the ConfeijeFate commanders 
without delay to abandon Nashville and evacuate Columbus; but dis- 
agreement in the views of tfie Union genetals prevented their taking 
full advantage of the retreat and demoralisation of the enemy. BueU 
wished to continue his separate campaign, while Halleck |)oldly asked 
for supreme command in the West — an^advantage which McClellan was 
unwilling to grant hiiji over his friend and favourite. Unable thus 
to co-operate, Buell moved forward to Nashville, while Halleck gave 
preparatory orders for an expedition up the Tennessee.* SelHsh rivalr)^ 
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however, ha^ soon to give way to the march of events. All advance 
from south-w;pt Missouri in ‘^December, led by General CuCtis under 
Halleck’s orders, culminated in a Federal victory at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, 
on March 7 ; and on March 9 was fought the famous naval battle between 
the ironclads Monitor and Merrimac in Hampton Roads, Virginia, ending 
in the disabling and retreat of the Confederate vossel. Under these new 
conditions, President Lincoln, on March 11 issued ^is War Order, No. 3, 
relieving McClellan from general command, and charging him with the 
conduct pf the campaign against Richmond; while the samj order united 
the three western Uepai tments a^, far as Knoxville, Tennessee, into 
the Department of the Mississippi, which was placed under the command 
of Halleck. ^ - 

Owing to misunderstanding. Grant was for c.'ffew days in unment' J 
disgrace, and came near being put under arrest; bu^ on Ma^ 9 h 13 he v*a& 
restored to the command of the Tennessee expedition, for which a con- 
centration of troops had been begun at Pittsburg Landing, on the west 
bank of the Tennessee. Three days later Halleck telegraphed to Buell, 
whom he could now command, to move his forces as rapidly as possible to 
the Tennessee to join Grant. For some days Halleck’s dispatches were 
indefinite as to plan. Gradually, however, he indicated his intention to 
go himself to the Tennessee and take command, and to attack the enemy 
at the ivnportant railroad junction of Corinth, Mississippi, where a large 
force was reported to be gathering. Little by little the Union camp at 
Pittsburg Landing was changing its character. At the beginning of 
March it was intended to Jbe merely a temporary base, from which to 
operate ag^jnst^the ^nem^’s railroads. By the end of the month it had 
become* an army of five divisions, 33,000 strong, with a sixth division 
campdd a few miles to the north. All^ the troops were comparatively 
raw ; two divisions had never been under fire. Many regiments however, 
equally raw, had shown sufficient courage and ste^iness at the capture 
of Fort Donelson ; and there was therefore no lack of confidence either 
in men or officei-s But one lesson they had not yet learned — that of 
prudence and precaution. They knew perfectly well that a large Con- 
federate forte, estimated at from 60,000' to 80,Q0b men, was concentrated 
at Coiinth ; but, their thoughts being solely intent on an advance, they 
made not a single defensive preparation. Sherman afterwards wrote; 
“At a later period of the war, we could have rendered this position 
impregnable in one night.’] ^ ^ 

In this fancied security they remained until Sunday morning, April 
6, when they suddenly found themselves engaged in a desperate battle. 
With the hqpe qjf crushing this force before Buell could effect his junction 
with it, 40,000 Confederate trqpps, under comj;nand of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, had, during the last two days, marched from Corinth, 
and now advanced in three lines to the attack. It was not a complete 
surprise ; shaip picket firing had put the Federal camps on the ^ert. 
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and their ‘lines were speedily ready to nyeet the onslaught in a hotly 
contested fight* lasting throughout the entire day.^ Thy ground was 
very irregular, and concerted movements of large bodies were impossible. 
On the whole, however, the Confedex-ates steadily gained ground from 
breslkfast to simdovni. One entire Fedei^ division was captured; 
Johnston, the ^nfedeilite commander^ was killed in th^ afternoon. 
When the battle ceaied at night, the Fedei’al lines had been driven 
back two miles, close to the banks of the Tennessee. 

A turn had however come in the tfiortunes of the battle. V^h^le the 
fight was going on, Buell\ armjVt length arrivecl,on the opposite bank ; 
bis advance division was ferried across the river, and, with the expiring 
volleys of the evenin,<j(, was *being deployed in ^ont of the advancing 
enemy. At dawn of Monday, ’the 7th, the battle was renewed, and 
'cffobgh retreading with stubjxomness, thS Confederates were slowly driven 
back from the ground dhey,had gained, and by nightfall ^heir forces were 
returning in a disordered rout to Corinth. Among the ynionist^’officers, 
Brigadier-General Sherman, commandiipg a division, was especially con- 
spicuous by hy gallantry. It was his first fighting since, with the rank of 
Colonel, he had commanded a brigade in the battle of Bull Run in July 
of the previous year. The casualties w§re: on the Union side, 1754 
killed, 8408 wounded and 2885 missing ; on the Confederate side, 1728 
killed, 8012 wounded and 959 missing. 

Besides the battle of Pittsburg Landing or Shijoh, as it is moiK 
commonly called, Htdleck had yet another important victoiy to report. 
Since the evacuation of Columbus, the Cohfeder^tes had with great 
skill and eneigy erected defences at the next .strategicad pdlnt on the 
Mississippi river. Island No. 10, which lies opposite the town 6^ New 
Madrid in Missouri, seventy-fiv# miles below Cairo. At that poi/ft the 
Mississippi river makes a double bend, while swamps and lakes so fill 
the adjacent country as to leave but little dry land on either side of the 
river. 'The island, the Tenflessee shore, and the town of New Madrid 
were strongly fortified, and occupied by considerable garrisons, numbering 
about 3000 at the firsthand 5000 at the last place. Towards the gnd 
of February, 1862^ Generdl <R>hn Pope, acjing under orders from Htdleck, 
organised an expedition, and, with an amy' of 26,005 men, appeared 
before New Madiid early in March. Investing the tosm, he secured a 
lodgment for batteries nine miles below, which closed the river at thaj 
point, causing the Confederatog to«evacuate New Madrid on March 13. 
There still remained the problem of dislodging them from Island No. 10, 
but this was happily accomplished by two novel military devices. On 
April 4 Commander Henry Walke, courageously rah the gun-boat 
Carondolet past the Confederate batteries at night during a thunder- 
storm — a feat which wls imitated by the gunboat Pittslmrgh on the 
following night, and many times afterwards elsewhere by other armed 
vessels, during the war. The river being very^high, agd the siuTOunding* 
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country flooded, Pope’s engineers succeeded also in cutting ”a channel 
through a stl^tch of timbered land to a neighbouring By means of 

which his transports were able to pass to where the two gun-boats lay 
below the island. Seeing that he now had command of the river, and 
could move his troops al will, the Confederates surrendered Island 
No. 10; and the supporting force of about 6506 men, with three general 
officers, laid down their arms on the morning of April 8, the day following 
the battle of ‘Pittsburg Landing. 

Pope made immediate arrangemnts to proceed with His forces down 
the* Mississippi and attack Fort Pillo^, but was called away in another 
direction. Carrying out his former intention, Halleck left his head- 
quarters at St Louis and proceeded to Pittsourg L \mling to take personal 
charge of the further campaign in Tennessee.*^' There being no olfLer 
troops from which to make up the losses in the recent battles, he ordA'eu 
Pope to join him with his whole army; and that officer promptly obeyed, 
his traAsports inching Pittsburg Landing on April 22. 

The determination of Halleck to take personal comman(bof the united 
western armies in the field was highly satisfactory to the Administration; 
and the Secretary of War telegraphed to him : “ I have no instructions 
to give you. Go ahead, and all success attend you.” The hope that 
his leadership would speedily secure brilliant military results was fully 
justifieJl by the favourable circumstances which presented themselves to 
•his skill and experience. Five days after the arrival of Pope and his 
ai’my, the inspiring news was telegraphed to Halleck from Washington, 
that the fleet under, Admh^l Farragut had captured New Orleans, and 
was under'orde.’s to push up the Mississippi river immediately to Memphis 
withqub waiting for anything. 

A, campaign of prime importance under conditions of almost certain 
success thus lay ready to his energy and enterprise. The army under 
Halleck, and the fleet under Farragut had only to join hands, and the 
great Mississippi river, from Cairo to the sek, would be released from the 
enemy’s control, and .nearly one half the territory of the Confederate 
States would find its communications eftcctuallv severed from the other 
half. Halleck himself had pointed ou€ the'pcy^sibility that Tope and his 
army*^ might capture Memphis. With the three armies under his command 
no sufficient Confederate force could be concentrated to -resist his prompt 
southward march, 'which was to turn and compel the evacuation of eveiy 
fortress of the enemy on the Mississippi above Vicksburg; and even that 
stronghold would be powerless to resist the combined strength of the 
army and the fleet. 

It turned out imfortunately that Halleck .lacked either the mental 
grasp or the' physical energy tc seize the greafropportunity before him. 
For some days his orders and dispatches indics&ed commendable vigour 
and promptness,. To prepare for a march on Corinth he organised his 
“forces into three corps, making the array of Grant his right wing, which 
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he placed under the command of Thomas ; that of Buefl his pentre, and 
that of Popfe his*left; whilo nominally he made Grant second in command 
under himself. In his dispatches he wrote confidently of being on the 
eve of a great battle, “ and fit the enemy’s throat.” But at this point 
the Courage of tl^ strategist gave way to thfe caution of the engineer. 
To make their attack at Shiloh, the Confederate army had marched from 
Corinth, a distance o^ twenty miles, in a little more than two days. 
Halleck, going over the same ground in reverse order, spent*thirty-seven 
days digging h!s way with pick and gljovel in a siege-like advanye, only 
to find that Beauregard mth IjiV* garrison of 5Cf,0()0 Confederates |jad 
evacuated Cofinth. It was a pitiful anti-climax, when we remember 
that the hundred th«m^nd bdyonets under Halleck’s command could by 
a prompt march have captured both the worjcs and the garrison. • 

While the jOccupatipn of Corinth on ^ay 30 was but the shell of a 
victory, it was still a ^succ^ of considerable importance. The strong 
fortifications of Forts Pillow tgid Randolph on the IVfississippL were 
hastily evacunjted by the enemy; and the Unionist flotilla*took possession 
of their deser^d works on June 5. On the next day the combined 
flotilla of five Unionist gun -boats and six steam rams, which the talented 
engineer Colonel Charles Ellet, under the authority of the Secretary of 
War, had extemporised from strong river craft, made an attack upon 
eight Confederate gun-boats ranged in two lines abreast the oity of 
Memphis, and in a fierce contest of twenty minutes, annihilated the 
enemy’s fleet, only one of their gun-boats escaping. The damage to the 
Union flotilla was soon repaired; but Commander Ellet was wounded, 
and died two weeks later. That afternoon the Unibn flgg flQp.tcd over 
the city of Memphis. * • 

Tardy as had been Halldbk’s advance on Corinth, there still rem^fned 
to liim the chance of extending his campaign to a most brillianP con- 
clusion. ’ While Halleck was yet on his way to Corinth, Farragut had 
ascended •the Mississippi with the Union fleet, received the surrender of 
all the fortifications below Vicksburg, and arrived before that city on 
May 20. The Confederates placed such reliance oh the fortifications of 
the upper Missfissippi, thflt^v^y Tittle had been done to rende# Vicksbillrg 
secure. Serious work on ite defences was Mot begun until May 12. .The 
six batteries completed before Farragut’s arrival were strong, not because 
of their number or armament, but because the guns pf the fleet could 
not be elevated to bear on them, posted as they were on bluffs at tha 
water’s edge, two hundred feet hi^h. As if was clear that a purely 
naval attack would have no chance of success, and militsuy co-operation 
could not be obtained, the fleet withdrew, after vainly summoning the 
garrison of Vicksburg to dhrrender. 

Returning to New (jpleans about June 1, Farragut received orders 
conveying the great desire of the Administration to have the river 
completely opened; and he again steamed up to Vicksburg, bringing 
cn. XV. 32—2 
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■with him Porter‘’s mortar flotilla, and a land force of 3000 men. On 
the morning; of June 28 Fairogut’s ships, with the aid- of t. continued 
bombardment, ran past the Vicksburg batteries, and on July 1 they 
were joined, north of the city, by the Federal gun-boat and ram flotillas. 
Farragut now sent a direct appeal to Halleck for help, as he estimated 
that at this time a force of firom 12,000 to ’16,000 men would have 
sufficed to take the works. Day by day, however,, the fortifications were 
growing mofe formidable; and on the 14th Halleck gave the decisive 
answer ihat he could render no aid against Vicksburg. ' By this time 
the^.river was falling so rapidly that Farragut could not remain longer ; 
and, under orders received from the Navy Department oft July 20, he 
again ran past the Vicksburg batteries, and retuntied' to New Orleans. 

Meaviwhile new conditions had arisen which brought about imponhint 
changes in the western army. - The impending .failure of McClelfan 
campaign against Richmond caused the President on June 26 to order 
General Pope to Washington to forpi and command the Army of 
Virginia; and when, shortly afterwards, McClellan’s campaign ended 
in a retreat to Harrison’s Landing, his immediate usefulness was so 
evidently at an end as to necessitate more courageous as well as more 
comprehensive military supervision of affairs in the east. To this end 
the President, on July 11, appointed Halleck to command the whole 
land fdrces of the United States as General-in-Chief, with headquarters 
at Washington. Halleck had committed a great blunder in quitting his 
western headquarters at St Louis in order to assume personal command 
in the field; the President’s new appointment transferred him to duty 
in every way better suited to his temperament and qualifications. 

The inference to be drawn from Halleck’s orders and dispatches after 
he oi^upied Corinth, is that, first, he meant to send Buell and his army 
eastward to seize and hold Chattanooga, and thereby relieve, succour, 
and defend the loyal population of eastern Tennessee — a measure which 
President Lincoln had been strongly urging for nearly a year ; ' secondly, 
to keep the bulk of his forces in western Tennessee and northern 
Alabama in order to restore loyalty a,nd repair railroads ; and thirdly, 
in the late autumn and Avinter, wheh danglr from ''yellow fever was 
past, to march southward and captiun Mobile. But, whatever niight 
in his own mind have been the merits of such a combined plan, it 
was totally disarranged by the transfer of himself and General Pope 
to Washington; while, owing to his. own- faulty dispositions and orders, 
its practical execution by his subordinate. General Buell, proved to be, 
during the remaining half of the year, a mere scattering of troops, a 
waste of time and labour, affording the enemy the possible chance — which 
fortunately they did not seize— oof recovering t^ ground they had lost. 

During the whole of Halleck’s campaign, Ifrom Shiloh to Corinth, 
Grant, though nominally second in command, remained a mere figure-head, 
since his chief issu^ orders directly to, and received reports directly from, 
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the other generals. This status became so,irksome to him that he asked 
to be relievid, but he only deceived permission to change his/headquarters 
to Memphis. When therefore Halicck went to Washington, Grant 
remmned in command of tho district of western Tennessee ; but, as Buell 
with his army htgl previously been ordered to march eastward towards 
Chattanooga, the forces 'left under Grant’s command at Corinth and 
other points were so tied up in guarding railroads and performing garrison 
duty, as to leave no surplus for active campaigning. Practically Grant 
was, placed on the defensive; qnd Hie two considerable battles which 
occurred in his distript during ine autAmn, that af luka on September 
19, and that of Corinth on October 4, were merely defensive engagements 
in which the Confederates were handsomely reputed. 


(4) 'i’HE Fall of Vicksburg. 

It was not until the beginning of November, 1862, that Grant set on 
foot the initiatory movements which gradually assumed the character of 
a formidable campaign against Vicksburg, ending in the capture of that 
stronghold. It can hardly be called one continuous campaign, but was 
rather a succession of experimental movements, having in view fr*m 
the first the ultimate object, but changing from one line to another 
as insurmountable obstacles successively presented ^ themselves, which 
compelled an abandonment of the old, anS a resort to new efforts 
and expedients. 

At Vicksbprg, the Mississippi river in its general aoursff from the 
north-west strikes the line^of bluffs, having a general trend frogi the 
north-east, that form the eastean limit of the wide, almost level ajhivial 
plain through which it runs. The river is so tortuous that in its im- 
mediate approach to the hills, it runs fop a distance of nearly five miles 
directly to the north-east, almost parsJlel to the trend of the bluffs; then 
turning abruptly. It doubles completely upon its course, and runs to the 
south-west, ag^in parallq] to tha ^bluffs, leaving a tongue of^land a qjile 
wide and three or four mifts tong, extending in a north-easterly direction 
past the city. The Mississippi thus washes the very foot of the hdls on 
which Vicksburg stands ; and the city batteries, 200 feet high above the 
water, command both the approach and departure of vessels, whethej 
they go up or down the streami • « 

A direct attack upon the front of the city either by cannonade or 
storming assault is therefore practically impossible; and, for twenty 
miles below, the neames4 of the stream to the hills presents the same 
difficulties. Similar comitions prevail ’also for twenty ^iles above, 
where the same line of hills, continuing to the north-east, is washed or 
approached by the Yazoo river; while innumerable affluents and bayous 
intersect the alluvM level between it and ^the Mississippi. It musf 
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also be remembered that all these difficulties of approach were rendered 
doubly formidable by the h^vy rains prevalent during thb winter of 
1862-3, whicb in the ensuing spring months created floods and overflow 
in all directions, and left but limited spaces of diy land in the river 
bottoms upon which an army could land or camp or move. 

It is doubtful whether Grant had in his mind, at flrst, any distinct 
plan for the capture of Vicksburg. Early in December, 1862. he 
organised an’ exp^ition under the command of General §herman, which, 
starting from Memphis on transports, made a perm&hent camp at 
MiMiken’s Bend on the Mississippi^** twenty miles above Vicksburg. 
Moving thence up the Yazoo river, and across the low kwampy lands 
between its banks and the line^of hills, lie deliverid an a.ssault on the 
works at Chickasaw Bayou, on December 29, irPorder by surprise to^gain 
a footing five miles to the nor'di and rear of the city. The effort* wu. 
however imsuccessful ; and the expedition returned to Milliken’s Bend. 
Had tins attempt succeeded, Grant’s intention was to move southward 
from Corinth and to endeavour to form a junction with Sherman. 

Not only Sherman’s failure but other causes also induced Grant, in 
the month of January, 1863, to proceed to Vicksburg and take command 
of the expedition in person. With the co-operation of Admiral Porter, 
wbo now commanded a river squadron of seventy vessels, eleven of which 
were itonclads, armed with 304 guns, and manned by more than 5000 
^nicn, four different experiments were successively tried. 

^ome years before, in k quarrel over a question of boundary, the State 
of Louisiana had begun the execution of a project to leave the city of 
Vicksburg* inland, fey cutting a canal across the tongue of land in its 
front, and changing the channel of the Mississippi. During the preceding 
summer, when Farragut was endeavouring to capture Vicksburg, General 
Williams, who accompanied him with 3000 men, took up the uncompleted 
project of the State of Louisiana, with the objecJ of creating a channel 
up which Farragut might move his fleet, (9ut of range of the Vicksburg 
batteries. Now that Grant had come with considerable reinforcements, 
4000 men were for the third time set to work to finish this military 
“cut-off.” ‘Ht seems to be agreed that'the project was 'doomed to failure, 
because of the Taulty situatioh of the canal. But the abandonment of 
the attempt was hastened by a sudden rise of the river, which broke 
into and overflowed not only the canal but a considerable portion of the 
•tongue of land. 

The second undertaking was an attempt made by Porter with 
ironclads and gun-boats to force a passage up the Yazoo river, in 
search of a landing place and base from which to move against the rear 
of Vicksburg. This scheme .having turned Vut to be impracticable, 
Porter’s flotilla next went 200 miles up the Milsissippi to a point where, 
through a succession of bayous, named Yazoo Pass and the Cold Water 
•river, he might enter the upper Yazog and descend that difficult stream 
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to a landing in the neighbourhood of Vicksburg, 't'his attempt also 
failed, aftel* having, like the earlier scheme, placed hk flotil!!^ in extreme 
danger. Equally unsuccessful was a fourth project To cut a canal west- 
ward into Lake Providence, seventy miles above Vicksburg, and find 
a practicable wajerway through the two hundred miles of bayous and 
rivers into Red River, arid thus reach the Mississippi far below Vicksburg 
in order to establish aiommunication and co-operation with Banks and 
Farragut, who were engaged in an effort to capture Port Hudson. 

JSeveral of ‘these efforts went on ^simultaneously ; but the n>onths of 
January, February, and ]VIarch*'’f863, passed awt^y, notwithstanding all 
this labour, mthout having brought the problem any nearer to solution. 
In the early days \)f» April Grant exftered upon the prosecution of a 
n^V^ plan, which was i?i direct violation of every recognised •principle 
bi hnilitary soience, and wasv strenuously* opposed by all his ablest subor- 
dinate generals. Und^r bjs direction. Porter prepared ^ number of his 
ironclads and several transports.to run past the Vicksburg batteries ; and 
on April 16* nine vessels made the perilous passage with comparatively 
little damage^ except the loss of one transport and several coal-baiges, 
while on the 22nd six more steamers, with provision barges in tow, 
repeated the undertaking with equal success. Meanwhile Grant marched 
his army, by a very circuitous route of seventy miles, down the western 
bank of the Mississippi. * 

Placing a landing force of 10,000 upon transports. Grant n^t 
directed Porter with his gun-boats to silence the batteries at Grand Gulf. 
These, howevei*, proved to be nearly as strdng asj those of Vicksburg; 
and the landing force was again put ashoj'e. One# mbl’e running 
his transports past the ^rand Gulf batteries at night, the ‘general 
proceeded still further down the river to Bruinsburg, from which pace a 
dry road across the two miles of river-bottom enabled the army, consisting 
of abou^ 33,000 men,4;o reach high land on the east side of the Mississippi 
tm April 30. A detachment pushed out twelve miles to Port Gibson the 
same night, aigd next morning occupied that place after a considerable 
battle. On tj^e following day, Ji^^ay 2, the Confederates evacuated Grand 
Gulf, of which Porter wilSi His fleet took possession ^on the 3rd. 

General Grant tells us, in his* memoirs^ that his fln>t intention was 
to secure Grand Gulf as a base of supplies, and te co-operate with 
Banks in the reduction of Port Hudson. But news received from that 
general led him to alter this«plaii He nov resolved to move indepen- 
dently, cut loose from his beise, destroy the rebel force in rear of 
Vicksburg, and invest or capture the city. 

Ten days after the ^ttle of Port Gibson, ShermaVs corps arrived 
from Milliken’s Bend ; jfnd Grant started with a mobile force of 35,000 
men and 100 light guhs, with two days’ rations in haversacks, and an 
improvised waggon-train to carry ammunition. On l^Iay 12 his van- 
guard, under McPherson, struck* a Confederate detachment of 5000 merf, 
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two miles from Raymond. After an engagement of two or tKree hours, 
the enemy bf >ke and retreated'through that town, and McPherSon at once 
occupied the "place. That same evening Grant ordered an immediate 
advance upon Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, fifty miles east of 
Vicksburg, where the Confederate General Johnston had collected about 
11,000 men. Grant had kept his several corps within such easy sup- 
porting distance that he had an overwhelming force against Johnston. 
The latter, after a defensive battle on May 14, which showed his relative 
weaknesi^, retreated; and Grant’s victorious army occupied •Jackson. 

Grant left one cor^s in JacVson only long enough to destroy the 
converging railroads for several miles in all directions, as wdl as to bum 
the bridges, factories, arsenals, a'lid military stores, 'completely ruining 
the place as a railroad centre and military depot. His other iwo 
corps he immediately moved westward in the direction of Vicksburg. On 
the 16th, with these, he encountered the bulk of the Confederate 
forces, P0,000 strong, under General Pemberton, at Champion’s Hill, 
about half-way between Jackson and Vicksburg. The Confederates were 
strongly posted on a ridge sixty or seventy feet high. At this point 
occurred the severest battle of the campaign, in which the Confederates 
were defeated, losing 24 gvms, 2195 prisoners, and perhaps an equal 
number of killed and wounded. The Federal loss was a total of 
2441. The Confederates were now forced to retreat towards Vicksburg, 
with the Federal army in swift pursuit. On the 17th Pemberton’s 
beaten ai'my made Its last otand at the bridge over the Big Black River, 
from which however’ it was soon driven ; and it found no rest until it 
had shut itself up wiihitr the fortifications of Vicksburg. 

Grant had thus carri^M out one of the most brilliant campaigns in 
military annals. In twenty days he had mafehed 180 miles with only 
five days’ rations, fought five battles, in each of which he brought his 
practically rmited force agaiirst the enemy’s separated detachments, 
captrrring 88 guns, over 6000 prisoners, and finally shutting up the 
opposiirg army in a fortified city, fixrm which it could not escape. All 
this he did in the eneihy’s country, in bad weather, by swift marching 
and- skilful rtrategy, living for the greaiter part on the resources of the 
country through which he was liroving. 

After investing Vicksbuf^, Grant’s first care was to establish a line 
of supplies from"'Milliken’s Bend, by way of the Yazoo river, to the 
b’uffs north-east of the city, where Sherman had made his first assault 
in the previous December. "Grant had hard fighting on the 19th, before 
he could bring his lines close to the city fortifications, and on the 22nd 
he attempted by a general assault in force to gapi entrance, but without 
success. His army was not yet altogether out^af danger, for the Con- 
federate General Johnston was still ne.?.r Jacksod)^ only fifty miles away, 
with a force nearly as large as his own. But reinforcements soon 
r^hed Grant ; and by June 14 his numbers were increased to 71,000 
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men, witt whom he enclosed Vicksburg by a line^fifteen miles long 
and a second Series of entrenchments facing eastward to .^ard against 
possible attack by Johnston’s army, while Porter witfi his (iver squadron 
prevented Pemberton from, escaping by the Mississippi. Then followed 
the*usual incidents of a six weeks’ siege; slowly approaching trenches, 
parallels and mines, Avlth increasing bombardment from the outside; 
slowly gathering famijie and the burrowing in caves for safety inside the 
doomed city. The busy and anxious coiTespondence of tKe Confederate 
government ^th its commanders oauld not long delay the orisis; its 
desperate appeals to the gene^?il5hip «f Johnstdq were answered by his 
sombre repl^ that he considered it impossible to save Vicksburg. On 
July 4, 18G3, the ^ley following I^ee’S crushing defeat at Gettysburg, 
I^nnbeiion surrendered ‘his army of 31,600 men, with 172 cabnon and 
b'OjDOO muskfts, while Grapt’s ai'my nArched into the captured citadel 
and supplied rations tp thg famished Confederate soldie:^ and citizens. 

Simultaneously with the fall of Vicksburg, another minor butfstriking 
success crovmed the Unionist arms on the banks o^ the Mississippi. 
Helena, Ai-kansas, on the western side of the stream, between two and 
three hundred miles north, was the only point on that side capable of 
being strongly fortified, and it was held by a Unionist garrison of about 
4000 under command of General B. M. Prentiss. A Confederate colwnn 
of about 10,000 men under General Holmes had been coll&ted to 
recapture it, and, at the very hour when Pembeyton’s troops begpn 
stacking their arms, was making a desperate’assault against the Helena 
fortifications. The assailants were howeveri driv^ back in a hopeless 
repulse, and ijbandoned the perilous undertakiijg. • • 

Grant, in anticipation, of Pemberton’s surrender, had already, made 
preparations to send an expedition against General Johnston at Jackson ; 
and General Sherman, with three army corps, started eastward on this 
duty, eypn while Grant’s remaining troops were entering the earthworks 
they had captured. By the moniing of July 9 Sherman’s column was 
before the fiel<J works in front of Jackson. General Johnston held out 
only long eiyjugh to ^ceiiain that Sherman’s intention was nqt a 
reckless assault, *but a %ie!^, which the Confederate army had not 
sufficient supplies to withstand Johnston therefore aSandoned Jackson 
on the 12th, and retreated eastward, giving Sherm^ for the second 
time po.ssession of the capital of Mississippi. 


(6) CmCKAMAUGA AND CHATTANOOGA. 

} *.. . 

The sun’ender of Ijfcksburg had opened 200 additional miles of 

Mississippi river navigation to the patrol of the Union gun-boats ; but 
the Confederates were still in possession of Port Hudson, an almost 
equally effective barrier, with a garrison of 7000, qpd works nearly tts 
cn. XV. * 
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strong as those of Vicksburg. General Banks, with a force of 30,000 men 
and with the'help of Farragut’s fleet, had invested Porf’Hud^on about 
a week after iJrant closed round Vicksburg, and had since then made 
two separate assaults without success. But when on July 7, 1863, Banks 
received news of Grant’s sdccess at Vicksburg, and the salutes in ’the 
Federal trenches notified the beleaguered Confederate gamson that their 
central stronghold on the Mississippi had fallen, the Confederate com- 
mander, haviilg been supplied with an offlcial copy of Grant’s letter, 
deemed further resistance useless. On the morning of July?) the garrison 
of Port Hudson laid down its arms, iMrendefing 6340 men, 51 guns, 
5000 small arms, and considerable stores of ammunition, in exchange for 
which it was glad to receive rati6ns, being '^already at starvation point. 
This cap Lure completed the opening of the Mississippi river, whVh, 
though its banks were often troiibled by guepilla and cavaliy raids, diet 
not thereafter undergo any blockade or anv serious interruption of 
commercial transport. The military result of the campaign was to cut 
oflF from the central Confederate States the supply of westeni recruits to 
their armies, and the important reserves of provisions upo»' which they 
were so dependent. President Lincoln expressed the nation’s deep feeling 
of relief, when in a famous letter dated August 26, 1863, he wrote: “The 
signs look better. The Father of Waters again goes unvexed to the sea.” 

General Grant had exercised independent command about one year, 
w^i|(Bn the Mississippi was opened by the surrender of Vicksbimg and 
Port Hudson. Of that pefiod, the last half of 1862 was taken up by 
his defensive operations in western Tennessee, and the first half of 
1863 by hL aggressive campaigns on the great river. To understand 
better what followed, it is necessary to go back and narrate the 
militaiy events which occurred during tbo same period in other parts of 
Tennessee and in Kentucky, and formed the preludes to Grant’s victory 
in the West. 

On May 30, 1862, within a few weeks after the fall of Corinth, 
Mississippi, the three apnies gathered for its reduction were separated. 
Halleck was called to Washington to become General-in-Chief, Pope to 
command the Army of Viiginia, Grant remahieJ to take local command, 
while Buell, with the Army of the Ohio, started on a campaign towards 
East Tennessee, wpth directions to follow and repair the railroad from 
Corinth to Chattanooga. This involved not merely the protection 
of the road, but also the ccjitrol of ijiosL of the extensive territory of 
middle Tennessee, in which Secessionist sentiment strongly predominated. 
The many detachments needed for this were peculiai’ly exposed to attack 
and capture by local guerrilla risings, and sudt^en cavalry raids on the 
part of the em. my. ^ 

Meanwhile the Confederate General Braxton Bragg, who succeeded 
Beauregard after the latter’s retreat from Corinth, was also marching 
his command to Chattanooga, south of the Tennessee river. Having no 
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enemy to oppose his progress, he reached that city^ and occupied it at 
the end of Jmy, while Buell was still advancing slowly through middle 
Tennessee. By the end of August, 1862, Bragg had ’gathired an army of 
30,000 men, crossed the Tennessee, and after several feints, starts on a 
rapid march noithward to invade Kentucky— a movement dictated largely 
by the expectation, to Vvhich the Confederates clung with vain tenacity, 
.that that State, as soon as it could be relieved from Federal domination, 
would unite its fortunes with the South. Buell, though dn the alert, did 
ngt immediately ascertain his antagonist’s intention, but peipeived the 
full import of the^mov^ent when he also learped that the enemy had 
thrown a column of 12,000 through Cumberland Gap, into eastern 
Kentucky, threatening Cincinnati. * 

Of the two armils, Bragg’s was a. rather shorter distance from 
I^buisville ; .and during September thdre ensued an exciting race between 
the two armies to rj!ach,that city. It is conceded that the Confederates 
would have arrived first, but for the fact that Bragg had to effect a 
junction A\ith Kirby Smith, who had come through Cumberland Gap; 
and that fuHher delay was caused by an absurd ceremonial at Frankfort, 
the capital of Kentucky, on October 4, when a provisional Confederate 
governor for that State was inaugurat^. His official honours were of 
short duration. The reading of his inaugural address was interxi'pted 
by the booming of cannon and the rush of his hearers to take their 
places in the ranks. Four days later, on October 8, 1862, a battle 
occurred between the armies of Buell and* Bragg at Penyville, which, 
though indecisive, had the effect of inducing the Confederate general 
to retreat. Buell’s slow eastward march, and the retirement ‘to Louisville 
to which Bragg had di^iven him, were not wholly redeemed by his 
indecisive success at Penyvillp, especially as he acknowledged in^ letter 
to Ilalleck that he could not bring his men to equal the enemy in 
marching and fighting. On October 24, 1862, Buell was somewhat 
unjustly superseded by G&ieral Rosecrans, who had a few weeks before 
gained undej Grant the defensive victory at Co^nth. 

Rosecraps, howevqj-, proAtsd during the next three months as imable 
to perform iihpossibiXties as Buell had been. Bragg, posted at 
Murfreesborough, held Rosecrans in chec]^ at Nashville, where the latter 
was occupied in gathering supplies and accumulating cavalry to stop 
the continual and daring raids of the Confederate riders. Without 
supplies and with his communipations tlyeatened, he could not move. 
This discouraging state of affairs lasted until Chri.'itmas, 1862, when 
suddenly Rosecrans, seeing his opportunity, marched against Bragg, and 
joined ^ttle with him jit Murfreesborough on the night of December 30. 
An almost identical y'plan had been adopted by bo'.h commanders. 
Each army was to stand fast with its own right, and throw the whole 
weight of its left on the tmtagonist’s right. A i^erce battle raged 
diuing the whole of December 31, and at nightfEdl Bragg telegraphed 
cn. XV. * 
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to Richmond that he had ^ven the Unionist forces from eveiy 
position except their extreme left. During tlie whole of JAnuary 1, 
1863, however, Bragg was greatly surprised that the army of Rosecrans 
did not retreat ; and still more so to find, on the morning of the 2nd, 
that it had taken up a threatening position. To dislodge it from this, 
he i-enewed the attack, but his effort ended fc a disastrous repulse, 
and in the secret withdrawal of the Confederate army before midnight 
of the 3rd. The forces engaged were nearly equal, about 43;000 on 
each side ,*, the Federal loss was 13,249 ;^the Confederate i0,266. The 
superior steadiness and ^condition of the Federal aripy and the courage 
and faith of its commander changed defeat to a victory, which left the 
Unionist armies in full ^ossession''of Kentucky and tbe greater part of 
Tennessee. ^ 

The battle of MurfreesborougVi was decisive only to the* extent that 
Rosecrans remai^ied in undisturbed possession of ■ the field, while the 
Confederate forces retreated to a strong position at ShelbyviUe, ten 
miles south. In this relative attitude they remained nearly ‘^ix months, 
confronting each other, and gathering supplies. Excepting several con- 
siderable cavalry raids and counter-raids, no important military change 
occurred in middle Tennessee until Grant completed his investment 
of Vicksburg. Then Rosecrans moved again, and in a skilful nine days’ 
campaign, ending the day before the Vicksburg surrender, pushed Bragg 
an4.^his army into retreat southward, across both the Cumberland 
mountains and the Tennessee river. The Confederates took up a 
strong position at Chattanooga on the south bank of the Tennessee, 
the strategiciJ certre and military key to the heart of Georgia and the 
South; but their retirement gave the Unionist armies complete pos- 
session 'of middle Tennessee, and restored the military position to what 
it had been about one year earlier, at the time when Bragg started on 
his march of invasion towards Louisville. 

During the whole of Rosecrans’ six monthsMelay at Murfreesborough, 
the Administration was , almost constantly urging him forward, and its 
eagerness for results became more prono”.nced et this culmination of 
recent* successes. When therefore Roseerfins again halted in his 
march for six weeks longer, the patience of the Ifresident was well-nigh 
exhausted, and Ha)}eck sent the general a peremptory order to advance. 
Meanwhile a Unionist force of 24,000 had been organised in eastern 
Kentucky under General Burnside, wh’ch, '’tarting on August 16, and 
advancing without serious opposition, reached Knoxville in eastern 
Tennessee on September 4. It was received with demonstrations of 
heartfelt joy and gratitude by the loyal Ur(^nists who were in a 
great majority in that region, and who had sufficed severe persecution 
through the military domination of the Confederate forces during the 
previous portion of the war. 

About the middle of August, 1863, Rosecrans was ready to move 
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again, and began a movement southward round the left flank of Brad's 
army, with the object of seizing the raflroad commxmications in rear 
of the Confederates. The plan promised great rasulls, bCt its execution 
was extremely difficult and hazardous, as it involved crossing not only 
th» Cumberlan<j^ mountains, but the Tennessee river, and two mountain 
ranges beyond. Nevertheless, Rosecrans executed it with such skill and 
celerity, that by September 9 Bragg had been forced’ to evacuate 
Chattanooga; while the extreme left of Rosecrans’ army was in pos- 
session of that city, and the mountain valleys several miles to the 
eas't of the Tennessee river. The strategical success had been so easily 
won, and was of Such ‘supreme importance, tnat it made Rosecrans 
over-confident, especially atf in connerion with it he also received news 
ofi-Rumside’s safe arri’ial at Knoxville. Assuming Bragg to, be in full 
iieJreat, he somewhat heedlessly scattered his detachments in pursuit. 

Bragg, for his part, hid no intention to give up Chattanooga per- 
manently; and the Confederate government, alarmed at its recent serious 
defeats at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, and Bi’agg’s continual retirement, 
was beseeching that general to turh on his pursuer, and straining 
eveiy nerve to send him assistance. Bragg, having received strong 
reinforcements, not only promptly checked pursuit, but assumed the 
aggi’essive; and on September 19 and 20, 1863, was fought the battle 
of Chickamauga, one of the greatest and most fiercely contested battles 
of the war. 

Bragg’s first effort was to take advantage of Rosecrans’ headlong 
piusuit, and crush his separated detachmepts in detail; but this was 
thwarted by the failure or tardiness of his own compianders. Before 
battle was joined, each army was well concentrated on opposite sides 
of Chickamauga Creek, eight miles south-east of Chattanooga^ Bragg 
with 71,600 men, Rosecrans with 57,000. It would seem that the* conflict 
was finally brought on by accident rather than design, because, operating 
in a mountainous and wooded region, the movements of each side were 
so well concealed that only actual collision betrayed the proximity of 
brigades and ‘divisions. It thus resolved itself ‘into a moving conflict, 
Bragg making oontindk^ efforts to outflank and crush hk antagotiist’s 
lef*", while Rosecrans shifted his division# to meet dhd thwart the attack. 

In the course of these movements on the Wond day, through a mistake 
or misconstruction of orders, a gap of two brigade was left open in 
Rosecrans’ line. The enemy discovered this gap and poured througlfit 
with an energy before which' the* whole Unionist right and part of the 
centre crumbled away, and dispersed in flight toward Chattanooga. 
Rosecrans himself retir, i in the conviction that the day ^as hopelessly 
lost, and on reaching Cb dtanooga telegraphed the disaster to Washington. 
The day was however nfot yet completely lost. In the shifting movement, 
Major-General Thomas, commanding the centre, had been sent to the 
extreme left, where he foimd a strong position on thfe head of a ridge 
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around which he posted in a flattened semicircle his own &mmand 
of seven divisions, and gathered about it all the reserves which had 
not yet been oindtr fire, with fragments of brigades and regiments 
whose organisation remained undcstroyed by the defeat on the right. 
With these, forming a total of about one half of Rosecrans’ efiecti^ es, 
he held his position against the whole of Bragg’s force, Hushed with 
victory, which repeated its assaults throughout the remainder of 
the day, but jvithout shaking the lines or the courage of the ‘^Rock 
of Chickamauga,” as 'ITiomas was rechristened by his devoted troops. 
It is the concurrent testimony of both Unionist and Confederate officers 
that ‘better fighting vJas never done oli an^ battlefield < during the 
war. ^ « 

When^night came on the 90th, the Confederates had been unable *o 
drive Thomas from his position ; but that general, seeing that with Us 
unetjual forces he could not hold this advanced and exposed point, began 
a retreat which hj was able to continue without' serious molestation. By 
the morning of the 99nd, the Unionist army was within the protecting 
fortifications of Chattanooga, which Bragg had not destroyed when he 
evacuated the place, so confident was he of returning. The hederal army 
lost 16,179 men, the Confederate 17,804. 

The army of Rosecrans, though beaten and greatly weakened, was by 
no fneans destroyed ; on the other hand, it was still in danger. The 
victorious army of Bragg, now in greatly superior numbers, was still before 
itjr^nd immediately establisljed a close blockatle. It was not long before 
the Confederates gained possession of heights which enabled them to cut 
off’ Rosecrans’ suppliesf both*by the railroad from Nashville and by boats 
on the Terfness^ river, leaving the Federals dependent upon waggon 
transport by a road sixty miles long and crossing almost impassable moun- 
tains. ‘The fifteen days’ provisions and forage were soon exhausted; horses 
and mules perished by thousands; and famine was slowly creeping 6n the 
beleaguered garrison. A week before the battle, orders from Washington 
had directed all available reinforcements from Hurlbut at Memphis and 
Sherman at Vicksburg to be sent to Rosecrans, while, from the first, 
Burnside had been enjoined to assist him f:.>m the direction of, Knoxville; 
but none of 'these reinforcements had arrived in time. On the third 
day after the batfle 18,000 -uen under General Hooker were detached 
from Meade’s army in Virginia and transported by rail in eight days to 
the vicinity of Chatfanooga, but owing to lack of supplies they could not 
immediately proceed to that place. 

By October 19 the situation had become so critical that Rosecrans 
was relieved and Thomas placed in command to succeed him, while 
General Grast \Vas placed in control of the*; three departments in 
the West, and' ordered personally to Chatt.an(?jga, where he arrived 
on October 99. Up to this time, things appeared to be going 
from bad to worse under the management of Rosecrans ; but his chief 
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engineer, General W. F. Smith, had devised a plan v.hich, approved by 
Grant on his arrival, and by his direction executed under Smith’s command, 
once more gave the Federal army control of a much sLortei line of supply 
by the railroad and Tenne&see river, and, when the reinforcements under 
Hoi'ker and Sherman came up, at once changal the relative attitude of 
the confronting aJniies, placing the Confederates on the defensive. Only 
a short time before they had been so confident of success, that Longstreet 
with his corps of 20,000 was detached to drive Buniside out of eastern 
Tennessee — ar order which he attempted to execute by a short siege 
and assault on Knoxville, ending in his repulse and retreat. It was 
while his absence diminished Bragg’s forces that General Grant personally 
supervised the preparations and direct sd the movements which resulted 
in the battle of Chattanooga on November 23- 25, 1863. That attack 
.u we Bragg from the moimtain heigl ts which he had so elaborately 
fortified, into precipitate and disastrous retreat, and permanently 
opened the gateway by wnich Sherman in the following summer made 
his famous march through the heart of Georgia to the sea. 

The battlefields of Chickamauga and Chattanooga lie in great con- 
tiguous mountain valleys, parallel with each other, and almost parallel 
with the general course of the Tennessee river. First on the east lies 
Chickamauga Valley, watered by Chickamauga Creek, in which, eight 
miles south-east of Chattanooga, was fought the battle of Chickamauga, 
on September 19 and 20. This valley is bounded on the west by 
Missionary Ridge, fifteen miles long, a straight, narrow mountain riuge 
500 feet in height, which divides Chickamauga Valley from Chattanooga 
Valley, watered by Chattanooga Creek and the Tennessee river, the 
creek flowing northward, the river flowing southward, until they, meet at 
the northem end of Lookout Mountain, which is from 1000 to 15^0 feet 
in height. From this point the river makes a sharp turn, and flbws for 
several* miles nearly directly north. Lookout Mountain is three miles 
south eff Chattanooga city^ and again divides Chattanooga Valley from 
Lookout Valley, watered by Lookout Creek. All the creeks mentioned 
empty into the Tennessee. Chattanooga city liSs on the east bank of 
the Tennessee river, whbrp great westerly bend of the straam broadens 
Chattanooga Valley to a width .of tw*> miles between the city and 
Missionary Ridge. • 

Grant’s forces, numbei’ing 100,000 effectives, wefe made up from 
three different armies; the Army of the Cumbeiland, formerly command(»d 
by Rosecrans, now by Thomas ; * the Arrify of the Tennessee, under 
command of Sherman; and "two corps from the Army of the Potomac 
under command of Hv oker, lately brought with unusual celerity by 
rail from Virginia. H joker’s command lay in Lookout Valley, west 
of Lookout Creek, Thomas’ command in the city of Chattanooga, and 
Sherman’s command, with ready pontoon trains, well concealed in the 
hills west of the Tennessee river. • , 
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Battle of Chatt/anooga. 

All Grant’s plains and preparations bking ready, Sherman*witli four 
divisions, on the night of the 28rd and monning of the 24!tH of 
crossed the Tinne‘,see three miles north <m the city, and att^ e e 
northern end of Missionary Ridge, with the intention of sweeping sou 
ward along its top, to tako the enemy’s enllyenchments in fl^ , JU , 
having proceeded about a mile, he found his ^'’•ogress barred y a eep 
depression in the ridge, which he had hitherto suppds.'*^ 

Here he entrenched and held his position against 

next day^ the 25th, he attempted tp^ continue southwai^"^’ ^ 

enemy heavily massed against him, and* made but little p\*^ogress. 

Simultaneously with Sherman’s attack^ on the previous c!r^y y ® , 

Hooker from Lookout Valley had, crossed Lookout Creek, anu.^ ^ 
the enemy on the northern slope of Lookout I'lountain, driving >, 
from their works eastward round, the northern point and into Chaibi- 
nooga Valley, so that by night he held a firai line of three-quarters of 
a mile from the northern point of Lookout, to the Tennessee river. 
On the next morning, the 25th, Hooker sent several parties to scale 
the extreme heights of Lookout, which they gained with but little 
opposition, and at daylight planted the stars and stripes on the northern 
summit, greeted by the cheers of the whole army. Following up this 
adypntage. Hooker continued his triumphant tidvance around Lookout, 
across Chattanooga Creek, and through Missionary Ridge at Rossville 
Gap, the extreme left of Bragg’s position on the ridge, four or five miles 
south of Sherman’s position at the enemy’s right. 

The topography of th^ place was such that General Grant, with 
Thomas an^ oth/sr principal officers, on the top of Orchard Knob, mid- 
way betiveen Chattanooga and Missionary Ridge, had the whole great 
panorfema in view, from Sherman’s movement on the north to Lookout 
and Hooker’s advance on the south. Seeing the progress that these 
generals had made against both flanks of the eqemy. Grant now, at 
about three o’clock on the afternoon of tba 25th, ordered Thomas to 
make a direct advance, by capturing the rifle pits at the enemy’s centre, 
along the west base of Missionary Ridge. , At the agreed signal of six 
guns, two disrisions of Thomas’ Army of tbe (Cumberland sprang from 
their trenches, and fr/i-med a line a mile in length with such order that 
the enemy from the opposing height thought they were about to 
execute some military parade. To them, the idea of an effort to storm a 
line of thirty guns on the summit of an abruptly steep and rocky face 
of a ridge, 500 feet high, with two advance lines of rifle pits below, 
seemed preposterous; as indeed it was, even in the mind of Grant 
himself. rr 

But there now happened one of those extr.’-Vrdinary battle incidents 
which it baffles cool judgment to explain. As Hf animated by a single 
impulse, this magnificent line swept over the intervening space, and di’ove 
the enemy pell-nlell out of the first line of Confederate entrenchments, 
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unmindfuf of the fire of musketry and c^non on tlie sides and crests 
of the hilLj This accomplished, they halted for a moment, as their orders 
commanded them to go no further. Grant had only intended this much, 
as a demonstration in aid .pf Sherman’s and Hooker’s advance on the 
eneihy’s flanks. the men had waited all day in a fever of excite- 

ment, and were stUl undi!r the withering iire of the enemy’s ^cannon and 
musketry, and by a copimon impulse regiment after regiment started up 
the hill, not only without orders but in spite of them, to tKe momentary 
disnmy of the Assembled commandei^^n Orchard Knob. First, in some- 
thing of a line,* then broken iytd parties and grpups by the rocks^and 
fallen timber that obstructed the steep ascent, the men worked their way 
steadily and stubbtfmly upward over the second line of rifle pits, and 
stjjl*pressed on, driving the retreating enemy»before them, until, at the end 
of dbout an hpur aftes the signal guns, iJhey broke almost simultaneously 
ove^ the crest of the ridge jin six difierent places, captur^g the batteries 
that up to nearly the fast moment had been firing on them — on^ of the 
most splendid exhibitions of veteran courage and moral that military 
history has ipcorded. The final success was so sudden, that Bragg, 
Breckinridge, and several other Confederate generals barely escaped 
capture. It must not be supposed that this feat of arms was per- 
formed without heavy loss. The regiments that made the assault w«re 
twice decimated; they left twenty per cent, of their number iil killed 
and wounded at the foot and on the rugged sides of Missionary Ridge. 
Even this extraordinary effort, however, did nbt completely exhausl; their 
energies. Several of the brigades swept down the opposite side of the 
mountain, and across Chickamauga Valley, capturing another ridge on 
which were planted eight of the enemy’s guns. * • 

The defeat of Bragg was so complete and overwhelming thA the 
next morning, November 26, found his w'hole army in rapid and 
demoralised retreat. ^The Unionist for<;^ pursued about twenty miles, 
making “inany additional captures, raising their aggregate to over 6000 
prisoners, 40 pieces of artillery and 7000 small arms. The Union loss 
in killed and wfounded weis 58^, that of the Cont^erates 6687. Grant 
took immedisfte Hieasur^|t(v send an expedition under Sherman to 1;he 
relief of Burnside who at last a^coun^ was held irf close siege by 
Longstreet, at Knoxville, 84 miles distant ; Sut, before Sherman reached 
Knoxville, Longstreet had been effectually repulsed. He rejoined Brad’s 
retreating army ; whereupon active military operations in Georgia ceased 
for the winter. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE CIVIL WAR: HI. 


(1) The Wilderness. 


It w’U be remembered that after the battle of Gettysburg and the 
retreat of Lee from Pennsylvania, the indecisive manoeuvres of the 
autumn left the Federal and Confederate armies once mo’e facing each 
other in their winter quarters north and south of the Rappahannock 
during the winter of 1863-4. In the West, the Tennessee campaign 
closed with the battles of Chickamauga and Chattanooga, leaving the 
Unionist forces in winter quarters at the latter city, and the Confederate 
amy posted in the mountain passes about Dalton, twenty miles to the 
south, ready to oppose their advance into Georgia. From the winter of 
1863-4 onward dowi^ to tl?a spring months of 1865, military operations 
gradually became centred in two great and final campaigns of the Union 
armies, 'one in the East and the other in the West. 

Early in March, 1864, Grant was called to Washington to be 
invests with the grade of Lieutenant-General, revived for him by act 


of Congress, and to assume command of all the armies of the United 
States, with special direction of the campaign against Richmond. He 
placed Sherman in command of the Western armies, and concerted with 
that general the simple military policy that there should be two leading 
campaigns ; one to be conducted by himselfun- the East, against Lee and 
Richitiond, the other by Shernilan in the West against Bragg’s successor, 
Johnston, with Atlanta for its first objective. The two Confederate 
armies were 800 rfiiles apart, and should either give way, it was to be 
followed without halt or delay to battle or surrender, to prevent its 
junction with tlje other. Sherman was given full discretion as to the plan 
and details of his own movements in the West ; Meade was left in full 


command o<^ thfe Army of the Potomac to exedate the personal orders of 
Grant. A rjinor campaign under Banks, frcpa New Orleans against 
Mobile, was also provisionally planned, though Grant thought this an 
unwise diversion of strength which was more needed in other directions. 


The underlying idea of Grant’s strategy was the continuous and 
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concurrent’emplojTnent of the maximum of force againA the Confederacy 
— continual battle, continual slaughter till'the will of his adversary was 
broken. He saw clearly that no manoeuvring and no dtptuilb of positions 
could end the war. His gi^t objective was the destruction of the 
armt^ forces of his^enemy. • 

* Until he called him*to Washington, President Lincoln had never 
sef n Grant ; but their, interviews during the few weeks of preparation 
established a cordial esteem and ponfidence between them. * On April 30 
the President A*rote to him as follows/ , 

^‘Not expecting to see you,dgain Ijefore the*i^ring campaign ojjens, 

I wish to exp^ss in this wa^ my entire satisfaction with what y *’ave 
done up to this timej so far as I understand it. The particulars of you* 
pla^>*I neither know n<»r seek <o know. .You* are vigilant and self- 
fCilAit ; and, pleased ^th this, I wish nftt to obtrude any constraints, or 
restraints upon you.... If there is anything wanting whi^h is within my 
power to give, do not* fail to le.t me know it. And now, with«a brave 
army and a just cause, may God sustain you.” 

To this Giiant made a generous reply on the following day : “ Your 
very kind letter of yesterday is just received. The confidence you 
express for the future, and satisfaction with the past, in my military 
administration is acknowledged with pride. It will be my earnfest 
endeavour that you and the country shall not be disappointed. • From 
my first entrance into the volunteer service of the covyitry to the preset 
day, I have never had cause of complaint— have never expresspd or 
implied a complaint against the Administration or ^le Secretary of War, 
for throwing ^y embarrassment in the way of my vigorously prosecuting 
what appeared to me my duty. Indeed, since the promotioif which 
placed me in command of all, the armies, and in view of the^%reat 
responsibility and importance of success, I have been astonished at the 
readiness with which, everything asked .for has been yielded, without 
even an explanation being hsked. Should my success be less than I 
desire ’ exjpect, the least I can say is, tlje fault is not with 

In the East, ‘the op^toskig armies lay confronting eadi other re- 
spectively north and south of the Rapida^ near Freaericksburg* only 
a short distance south of where the first battle of Bqjl Run had been 
fought nearly three years before. Three years of campaigning had not 
only changed their pmonii4rZ„but,transforr%ed them from raw recruife 
to seasoned veterans, tried in, courage, and hardened to, endurance. In 
gain and loss of battlefields, in 3 delding and recovery of territory, in 
balance of defeat and victtliy, they remained practically eq*ual.» The failure 
of McClellan’s advance against Richmond was more than balanced by the 
failure of Lee’s two invasions of Maryland and Pennsylvania. Malvern 
Hill, Antietam, and Gettysburg balanced Second Bull Run. Fredericks- 
burg, and Chancellorsville. Serious as had been the fighting of the pastj 
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it was about to eclipsed the stubbornness and sacrifice of the final 
struggle. < ' r 

On April 30f 1864, Grant's army numbered a total of 122,146, 
organised and equipped to a degree of^ perfection rarely equalled 
anywhere. Lee’s Antny bf Northern Virginia, by careful estifiiate, 
numbered 61,953. Grant however estima^ that accoi’ding to the 
Federal method of including details, extra duty men and absentees, "it 
should have ‘been rated at 80,000. Grant’s numerical superiority was 
counterbalanced by the advantage which Lee drew fr^m a defensive 
can\{)aign along interipr lines, oyer gfo’qnd the topography of which he 
had learned by heart, and amid a population where every white man was 
his ally and scout and Grant’s eRemy. But his greatest strength lay in 
the bclifef of the Con^derate army in its own invincibility. It di(i^ ■eipt 
stop to ask whether this belief Rras well-fouijded ; «it knew«that for ^hree” 
years it had ^ectually blocked the way to B-jchmond. In the new 
ordeal, kowever^this defensive power was neutralised by what it had not 
yet encountered, the imperturbj:^le will and unyielding determination of 
a single man, who now commanded the Union aimies. • 

Grant’s main conception of his new task was as simple as the 
combined policy agreed upon with Sherman. His intention was to 
m©ve directly against Lee’s army, and if practicable crush it before 
it couW reach Richmond. If he could not succeed in this, then he 
would follow it tlyther, enclose it in the city, and capture it by a siege. 
If it escaped, he would follow it wherever it went, and destroy it before it 
could effect a junction ^rtth Johnston. Accordingly, nearly a month 
befoi-e Ae*mo\«ment b^an, he instructed Meade: “Lee^s army will be 
your objective point. Wherever Lee goes, tliere you will go also.” At 
the ^e date, he had already decide(i upon two contributory move- 
ments. Butler with 30,000 men was to ascend the Jamps river 
from Fortress Mo iroe, seize and fortify City Point, and endeavour to 
gain Petersburg, and destroy the surrounding railroads. Sigd in the 
Shenandoah^ Valley, qpd Crook in the valley of the Kapawha, were to 
operate against the lines of communication nprth-west of Richmond. 
Butler’s mdvement /ailed in everything «x(*pt thaf h^was able to 
seize hnd hold City Point^suWquently of great use to Grant. The 
movements from, the Shenandoah and the Kanawha also had no im- 
molate result, but underwent many fluctuations between success and 
failure in the long monthi that foljowebi. 

On May \ 1864, Grant, moving by the left past Lee’s right, 
began crossing the Rapidan ; and by the evening of the 6th his whole 
Mmy, inciting a train of 4000 waggons, wik safely over the stream. 
JJut already wn the morning of that day, LeVs forces endeavoured to 
Me his moving columns in flank before they were yet through the 
known as the Wilderness — a region of interspersed forest 
thicket and swanjp, narrow and neglected roads, and only occasional 
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farms or ‘openings. Here, where artillery and ca>j$ilry were useless, 
manoeuvrii;^ t^d inteUi^nt direction {)ractically impossible, where 
opposing Imes often could not see each other until lalm^st actually in 
contact, there raged^or two days. May 6 and 6, an irregular and 
scattered battle along a lihe of five miles| with but little apparent 
result beyond mutual destruction. 

In this first fight were developed {wo peculiarities which became 
cKaracteristic of the rampaign, and shaped its final resulti Both sides 
resorted more^ industriously than evgr to the use of extemporised field 
entrenchments, ft^ith which, the mom’ent arms we»e stacked, they covered 
every change »of line,' bivouac, Sr camp against sdrprise or attack. 'The 
second peculiarity, displayed for the firsMime by the Army of the Potomac, 
w{w,that a single battle did not necessarily ^end Mie campaign. , Though 
in lihe two days there had been hard fighting, heavy losses, and con- 
siderable cap{ures of prisoners on both sides, the Army of the Potomac 
held the field ; and tlte enlrny did not reappear on th^th. j^Ioreover 
when, on tb^ evening of that day, the troops and trains were ordered 
southward, apd after dark Generals* Grant and Meade and their 
headquarters’ staffs were seen riding in advance with their horses’ heads 
turned toAvards Richmond, the soldiers knew what it meant, and greeted 
their chief with such an ovation of cheers, salutations, and bonfires that 
their enthusiasm had to be checked lest the unusual noise shoifid give 
notice to the enemy that the Army of the Potomac had begun a ne^v 
flank movement, not in retreat as formerly, but forward, past Lee’s arlfiy 
to Spotsylvania Court House. , 

Grant made for Spotsylvania Court House in cA-der J;o pysh forward 
toward Richmond. Lee made for the sam^ place with the .idea of 
getting between Grant add Fredericksburg, assuming that Graljt was 
falling back. It was only a march of eight or ten miles, But the 
Confederates arrived Jfirst, and were thqs enabled to post themselves on 
highly Advantageous ground, in an irregular semicircle, having a radius 
of about a mile and a half, from wdiich there jutted out toward the north 
a triangular salient nearly a qjile long, and more \han half a mile wide. 
The country't^as^joth mq^e^jpen and more hilly than in th» Wilderfless, 
and by rapid entrenchments Lee’s avmy tufned the po*siti«n during the next 
two days into a great fortified camp of extraordinary strength. Grant’s 
army drew itself round this position, with the feeling on his part that it 
was an obstacle in his path which he must r^ove. Accordingly he toede 
the aggressive, and on May 10 burled a neavy assault against Lee’s 
centre. Fortune varied at different points, but the net result amounted 
to a repulse. The deM:t, however, shook neither Grant’s /aith nor his 
purpose. While his rep«?'rt to Washington next morning c^uld only state 
that, after six days of very hard fighting and heavy losses, “ the result up 
to this time is much in our favour,” his dispatch contained the resolute and 
characteristic plurase, “ I purposp to fight it out on this line, if it takes 
fin, XVI. 
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willing to make, all cannot be accomplished that I had designed outside 
of the city (Richmond)." Hs still kept up a threatenii^g front toweuxi 
Lee’s army, puslyng reconnaissances, throwing up breastVorks, and 
making preparations to cross the Chickahominy and White Oak Swamp, 
all to create the belief tha); he intended tc/ advance by the left toward 
Richmond. These were, however, only the operdtions preliminary to 
transporting his army safely oVer the fifty miles of distance that la^ 
between Cold, Harbour and City Point, near ButlePs camp on the James 
river. Difficult as was the nature of the ground, th,e design was 
successfuily accomplished during th^ fqHowing week. On the evening of 
Juno 12, the army began withdrakung frcAn Co'id Harbour. , Between the 
afternoon and midnight of the ),4!th, a bridge 358Q feet long was laid 
across the James river,, and by midnight of tlje 16th the whole ajmy 
was on tbe south side of the stream, in immediate jimction with that, of 
Butler, the two forming a total aggregate of about 15O,O0O, while Lee 
with his army, t, umbering about 70,000, withdrew into the defences of 
RichmoiiS. Before the Unionist troops had yet begun to crpss the river, 
Grant was already with General ‘Butler at Bermuda Hundred, directing 
the movements which were to begin the combined siege of Petersburg 
and Richmond. 


(2) The Capture of Ati,anta. 

In 'the West the main military operation during the year 1864* was 
preceded b^ two mi^ior campaigns, the Red River expedition under 
General Banks, &nd SherBian’s expedition against Meridiad, Mississippi. 
The iQfirmer proved not only a complete failure, but a considerable 
disast^s, which however, apart from the Inere loss of men and material, 
was devoid of any serious consequences to the Unionist cause. Thb latter 
succeeded in accomplishing its mkin object, tjie desfruction of abtut one 
hundred miles of the several railroads which centre at Meridian, thus 
making the whole railroad system of the State of Mississippi practically 
useless to the Confederates. This left Fut ^ tingle .great north and 
south railroad system in operation between the Alleghany Mountains 
and the seaboard; and alon^that route, from Chattanooga to Savannah, 
followed the principal and decisive western campaign of 1864. 

, Pursuant to the plan agreed upon between Grant and Sherman, the 
latter had by the beginning 6f May astemWed at Chattanooga the three 
principal westenr armies, that of the CumbeVland under Thomas, that of 
the Tennessee upder McPherson, that of the* Ohio under Schofield, 
embracing afrogether nearly 100,000 men with ^254 guns. They were 
the flower of 1;he western soldiem, seasoned men commanded by officers 
of sound judgment and tried coiurage. Appreciating the magnitude 
of his task, Sherman hod prepared them for their perilous march with 
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every prttaution of equipment and supply, and rijjidly reduced to a 
minimum theiy baggage and impedimenta. His memoirs explain his 
purpose to^ convert all parts of his army “into a mobile lyachine willing 
and able to start at a minute’s notice, and to subsist on the scantiest 
foo<^'" 

To reach the city qf Atlanta, his first objective, he had both to 
protect the single line of railroad behind him that brought his daily 
supply of food from* Nashville to Chattanooga, and to •seize the line 
before him through the forty-mile Ijelt of the Alleghany Mountains, in 
which, immediately in front of him At Dalton, lay the Confederate army, 
now commanded %*GeneVal Jfthnston* 60,000 stbong. The marcR was 
promptly begun oy May 5 , the day#following that on which Grant 
started from the Wilderness toward Richmond. Sherman, had the 
au]«ntage of double numbers; Johnston the advantage of a defensive 
campaign, in Vhich howeveif he could only execute a highly skilful retreat 
from impregnable mountain defences, prepared with griat for^ight and 
carried out jiy the almost unlimited supply of slave labour with which 
military authority and enthusiastic ’local sentiment furnished him. 
Sherman’s progress, therefore, was a succession of strong frontal demon- 
strations combined with flank movements to threaten the Confederate 
rear. Under this continued pressure Johnston retreated from Dalton to 
Resaca, from Resaca to Marietta, from Marietta to the Chattahoochee 
river, and thence to the defences of Atlanta. Continued reconnaissances 
and heavy skirmishes attended the Confederate retirement and Unioffist 
advance, and frequently grew into serious l^ttles. Sherman says that 
during the month of May, across nearly 100 miles4)f a^ difficult country 
as was ever fSught over by civilised armies, the fighting was continuous, 
almost daily, among trees and bushes, on ground where one couldjrarely 
see a hundred yards ahead. Once only he tried the costly experiment 
of a direct attack. On June 27 occurred the assault on Kenesaw 
Mountain, north of ’Marietta, in which Sherman’s attempt to break 
through the Confederate front was repulsed with a loss of 2500. 

While Jolmston’s defensive retreat excited the professional admira- 
tion of his antagonist, *11^ gg,ve rise to deep disappointment and s^ere 
displeasure on the part of the Confederate goverhment. On July 18, 
as Sherman was approaching Atlanta, the Command of the Confederate 
army was taken from Jolmston and given to one*^f his corps-com- 
manders, J. B. Hood, who had severely criticised his superior’s strategy. 
Resolved on an immediate fihange of polfcy. Hood at once took the 
offensive, and by vigorous aftacks on the 20th and the*22nd, attempted 
to break through SherJnan’s lines. The effort however resulted in a 
complete repulse ; and the new Confed^te commander steered another 
serious disaster in a sortie planned and ordered by him on July 28. 
For several weeks more the besieged and besieging armies watched and 
felt each other with unrelaxing vigilance. On August 12 Sherman 
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and his army wei'c cheered by the inspiriting news of the &pture of 
Mobile Bay by the Union fl^et under Farragut. Toward ^e end of 
the month the general, becoming impatient, once more moved by the 
right flank and seized the Macon railroad at Jonesborough, twenty-five 
miles directly south of Atlanta, defeating' a Confederate detachrtent 
sent by Hood to oppose the paovement. Thas success rendered the 
Confederate ‘position so insecure that Sherman began to hear rumour^ 
of their retreat; and on September 3^ he was able to telegraph to 
Washington, “Atlanta is ours, and fxirly won.” Hood had-«vacuated the 
city on t£e Ist and taken a new position at Lovejoy’s Station, south of 
Jonesborough. The four months of mingled siege and battle had caused 
a Federal loss of 31,000, the Confederate losi being estimated at 35,000. 

The aapture of Atlknta Jby Sherm&n was severe disaster to the 
Confederates. The city was one* of their great mj-litary depots, full' of 
foundries and workshops for the manufacture and repair of arms and 
material /)f war '; and its fall was a conyincing pfoof to the people of 
Georgia that the strength of the Secessionist movement was -^n the wane. 
By the opening of the Mississippi in the previous year, the immense 
resources at first drawn from the great region west of that stream, in 
cattle, provisions, and recruits were cut off. This new Unionist line, 
which was being drawn through the centre of Georgia, threatened to 
sever from Richmond the supplies and military help of the two States of 
Alabama and Mississippi. What was more serious still, this severance 
mi^t completely alienate tiie already shaken public sentiment of that 
State from its adherence to the Confederate government and cause. The 
conduct of.Goygrnoi* Brown in criticising and disobeying the orders 
of his siiperiors was approaching open contumacy. His oflicial order 
a few flays later withdrew from the Confederate service the Georgia State 
militia ‘which he had organised for the defence of Atlanta. Several 
prominent citizens came in to ^herman’s camp, and in conversation 
acknowledged the madness of further resistance, and reported that 
the Confederate Vice-President, Stephens, entertained similar feelings. 
Jefferson Davis came on a tour of speech^^making into ^outh Carolina 
and^eorgia^ in which he severely censured j-b(gth Govfimdr* Brown and 
Generai Johnston^ for their ^Itiged shortcomings in bringing about the 
defeat of the South. General Sherman sent kindly messages to both 
Stephens and Bro^, but did not succeed in his effort to draw them into 
a '-confidential interview, j^n the North, the fall of Atlanta had a 
powerful politicjJ effect. It ensured \o tl]\p Republican party a great 
success in the October elections, and chan^d the candidatiure of 
President Lincoln from apprehensive uncertainty to a magnificent 
triumph. 
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(3) The Defence of Tennessee* i 

the of makiiJg Atlanta a stropg and purely military post, 
capable of being defended by a small garrison, Sherman ordered the 
removal of all its inhabitants, sending tKem north or south as they chose, 
and arranging a tempWary truce for the purpose. Contra^iting his lines, 
and making ijiis fortification impregnable, he remained here a month, 
collecting supplies for his army# and preparing for the next strfge of the 
campaign, the courSe of ‘which was for a time 'undecided. Shertnan’s 
doubts were howeyer solvftd by tho Confederates. JelFerson Davis 
p^onally visited Hood, in his oamp toward tho end of Septeipber ; and 
it .was agreed between them that, in order to relieve the situation in 
Georgia, Hood should make an aggressive movement into Tennessee. 
For a month or more thfe two armies played a somewhat blind game, 
the Confedi»rates endeavouring to attack and destroy, the f*ederals to 
defend and ^reconstruct the railroad* and support their garrisons at 
various points between Nashville and Atlanta. Eventually Sherman 
formed the conclusion that, instead of losing a thousand men a month 
in merely defending the road and gaining no further result, the wiser 
course would be to divide his army, to send back part of il; for the 
defence of Tennessee, to abandon the whole line of railroad from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, and, taking the offensive, to march with the remaiffder 
to the sea, and “ make the interior of Georgia feel the weight o'f war.” 
He sent a number of tentative suggestions of thit kind to JVashington, 
but not untif November 2 did he receive from General &rant thg distinct 
permission to go on as he 'proposed. • 

It is agreed that, after Grant and Sherman, the ablest cotftmander 
who had won his ^um in the west ^ was George H. Thomas. This 
officer 'held important commands in the Army of the Cumberland with 
signal success, from the first battle at Mill Spring, Kentucky, in January, 
1862, to the 'battle of Cliiqkamauga, where his* resolute heroism saved 
the day; a’lfd he had distinguished himself throughout .the stubborn 
campaign which led to the capture of Atlanta. With full confidence in 
the courage and sagacity here displayed under his o\vn eyes, Sherman, 
as soon as Atlanta had been made safe, sent Thomas back to Chattanooga 
to supervise military operations in Tennasgee, instructing him, aftfir 4iis 
own ai’my had been formed!^ to 'collect a force at Nashville, made up 
partly from his own troops and partly from recruits and reinforcements 
from the North, in order to meet and defeat the projtctqd Confederate 
invasion under Hood. • • • 

That commander’s movement unfolded itself toward the end of 
September, when he abandoned his position at Lovejoy’s Station on 
the Macon railroad, in order .to take up another Jo'^e west, on the 
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Montgomery railrc^. For a time he pertinaciously carried on detached 
operations against the stations and garrisons between Atlai^ ^d Chatta> 
nooga; and it^required constant watchfulness on the part of Sherman to 
fend them off. But, finding after a month of experiment that he could not 
permanently break Sherman^ communication^, Hood moved to Gunters- 
ville on the Tennessee river, and, still proceeding 'Westward, on October 31 
I'eached TusCumbia, situate on lhat stream. Here, in conference with 
General Beauregard he matured his design ; and Beauregard, who had been 
given superior command over bothrHood and Taylor injthe adjoining 
Department, ordered hint to assume the offensive. Hood’s force at this 
time had been increased to about 35,00d, and he had in addition the 
co-operation of 10,000 cavalry under I^orre.st* then in northern Alabama. 
General Thomas was no».v in fJashville ftwaiting rreinforcements, but b-^d 
an advanced post of two army coi^s at Pulaski und^r Schofifld. Putting 
his army in motion on November 21, Hood endeavoured by a swift 
march tq^ reach 'Columbia, Tennessee, aijd cut off the retreat of this 
detachment. Thfiugh very near gaining his object, he did not quite 
succeed ; and, as he still pushed northward, a severe fight itook place at 
Spring Hill, which foiled and somewhat checked the Confederate pursuit. 

By all accounts Greneral Hood possessed great courage and energy, 
and«an ambition to emulate the" flanking exploits of Stonewall Jackson ; 
but the critics equally agree that serious defects of judgment rendered 
this ambition futile. Hood’s reverse at Spring Hill only sharpened his 
apatite for a victory, whtch was, indeed, all but within his reach. 
He once more pushed on tthe pursuit, addressing to his subordinate 
commanders* not ^nly* lively entreaties, but also injudicioqs reproaches 
for alleged shortcomings* at Spring Hill. In the mood of mingled 
disconftnt and anger induced by this .faull-finding they ordered a 
furious attack, at four o’clock on the afternoon of November 3Q, upon 
Schofield’s army, which had barely arrived and entrenched itself at the 
village of Franklin on the Harpeth river. The assault came so suddenly 
that the first rush of the Confederates found an opening of about a 
thousand yards in the* Federal line; and the ^struggle on this side 
to cfose it, and on the Confederate side to break through it at all 
cost, brought on fl hand to jjaifd conflict that proved one of the most 
sanguinary of the war. The intensity and ardour of combat at this 
point communicated itself to other parts of the field, and excited 
General Hood to order attach after attack, prolonging the battle until 
nine o’clock at lyght, with occasional volleys even for an hour ^ter. 
Instead of his hoped for victory. Hood suffered a crushing defeat. ^ Six of 
his generals were Trilled, six wounded, and one captured, while his total 
losse.s reached 6252, of whom only 700 were prisoners. 

General Thomas at Nashville, now ready to meet Hood’s invasion, 
was informed by telegraph of the result at Franklin, and promptly ordered 
Sriiofield to retire an Nashville— a movecuent which was eliected after 
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midnight* of the battle. General Hood’s abnormal confidence was not 
shaken even jpy his tenjible loss in thi battle of Franklin. Again 
ordering a* pursuit, he advanced on Nashville, and on Dec^ber 2 formed 
an eutrenched^ine of battle before that city. His later explanations 
indicate that he did not irftend an attack, but only wished to present a 
bold defensive front, colkct supplies, and await reinforcements, under the 
delusion then current among Confederate generals that Tennessee was 
Southern in sentiment, and that, once liberated from the yoke of the 
oppressor, it would eagerly rush to his support with recruits and rations. 
Hood had a tofel force of about 44,000 men, add trusted they could not 
be overwhelmed. On the contrary he believed ^hat a defensive >actory 
would give him control of \he State, »r even open an easy entrance into 
Kg^tucky. » * , • , 

**It was, however,, with a feeling <jf perfect security that General 
Thomas allowed his antagonist to approach. He had by this time 
accumulated a total Federal fofce of about 55,000; an^ by go^jd fortune 
the last ofjiis expected reinforcements and nearly all I'ctiring detach- 
ments had j(jined him at Nashville a*day or two before Hood’s arrival. 
The Administration at Washington, and General Grant near Richmond, 
knowing that Sherman had started on his march to the sea, were watch- 
ing the Tennessee campaign with inteflse anxiety. Grant, seeing* the 
disadvantage in which Hood had placed himself, sent impatient orders 
to Thomas to attack him, and went even so far as to send Logan with 
contingent and discretionary orders to supeitsede him, if he did not'hct. 
A week passed away while Thomas was deliberately completing his 
preparations^ and then a storm of rain and sleet, vWiich, covered the miry 
roads with a thin coat of ice, caused another six days’ delay. • 

On the morning of Hecember 15, when a warm rain had me|Jed the 
ice, but without waiting for the roads to dry, the Federal army advanced 
to the attack, its jfirst movements Jieing masked by a heavy fog. 
Though the ground was hilly and broken and the roads still heavy and 
difficult from the recent storm, the whole plan of battle seems to have 
been executed with unusual regularity and success, so that by nightfall 
at the close’ bf the first the entire Confederate line had been (tiiven 
back a distance of two miles, and had lost 16 guns a#id 1200 prisoners. 
Roused to eager enthusiasm by this initi^A success, the Federal officers 
and soldiers resumed the battle on the next day, Oecember 16, under 
the same well-planned orders, and with, the S6une steady coimage. 
Though driven back on th^ firs^ day. Hood seems to have maintained 
hope and confidence on the second, until in the afternoon, in the 
language of the commander of a division on the Federal si4e, “idle whole 
Confederate left was csushed in like ajj eggshell”; and in Hood’s own 
words, his line “ broke at all points,” and he “ beheld for the first and 
only time a Confederate army abandon the field in confusion.” The full 
res^t of the two days’ battle wf« the capture of 450^ pVisoners, including 
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four generals, witK 53 guns, and the disastrous rout of the Confederate 
army, which, pursued to the ’Tennessee river in its flipht, soon after 
disappeared as, an erganised body. The Federal losses were about 3000, 
of whom less ’"than 400 were killed. The judgment of Sherman, in 
dividing his army and trusting the defence 6.f Tennessee to Thomas/'was 
handsomely vindicated; and the President and General Grant were greatly 
relieved of anxiety and encouraged in hope about the march to the sea. 


(4) The March to the Sea. 

Before Hood’s advance had snffered its ‘first reverses, Sherman was 
already op his second march. As soon as Atlanta fell, his dispat^b^ 
began strongly to recommend tin? project ; and thp design .grew to con- 
viction in his mind when Hood left him a clear path by abandoning 
Lovejoy’s StatidJi on October 21, 1864, to undertake the northward 
campaign. Receiving the coveted permission from Grant on November 2, 
Sherman hurried on his preparations with his usual impetuous energy. 
The railroad was taxed to its utmost service in candying back to Chatta- 
nooga the sick, wounded, and non-combatants and surplus stores ; 
gana'sons were withdrawn, the milroad broken up, bridges burned, mills 
destroyed, and the depots, foundries, shops, and public buildings in 
Atlanta turned into smouldering ruins. Sixty thousand of his best 
soldiers, under his b&st officers, with 65 guns, were welded into as perfect 
a dghtfng machine as was e\pr organised. It was divided into two wings, 
led respectively by Gtnerals Howard and Slocum. With twenty days’ 
supply qf provisions, fivt? days’ supply of forage, and 200 rounds of 
ammui^tion, forty of which were carried by each soldier, the army 
started ton its march of 300 miles on November 15. The day was fine, 
men and officers in high spirit^, the regiments singing the inspiring 
melody of “John Brown’s Body” with a fervour and confidence that 
made the “Glory Hallelujah” of the chorus ring out more like a 
religious anthem than a military march. T’he orders directed the army 
to rrtarch as pearly as possible in four para’lej: columns, and to forage 
liberally on the oouiitry, but forbade soldiers to enter the dwellings 
of the inhabitants or to use abusive or threatening language. To 
corps-commanders hione was entrusted the power to destroy mills, houses 
and totton-gins. , ^ 

In that latitude the weather was good and comparatively mild. 
Excellent crops liad recently been harvested, pid organised foraging 
parties found ^o difficulty in keeping up a ten days’ supply of meat, corn, 
sweet potatoes; and miscellaneous provisions. •Fifteen miles was an 
average day’s march ; forage was abundant, and more hor^ and mules 
were collected than could be used or taken along. Wherever an army- 
corps followed a‘ railroad, the track was systematically destroyed by 
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piling toother and burning the ties, heating the r^ils red-hot in the 
middle, and twisting them roimd trees. The advance of the left wing 
was directed to* threaten Xugusta, that of the right to threaten Macon, 
diverging again^iowever to pass between them and unite ax Milledgeville, 
the -japital of the State, froio which the Confederate State officials and 
legislature precipitately Jfled. Two brigades of cavalry under General 
Kilpatrick, operating as occasion required with either wing, easily kept 
off the slight demonstrations of the enemy. , 

The audacity of Sherman’s advance at first created great consternation; 
and’ the authorities printed proclamations and owiers in excited fanguage, 
exhorting tha peoplfe to rise ^ masse to “ assail the invader in front, 
flank, and rear by night anfl by day.”# But the appeal was vain. No 
effjqfive force gathered tp oppose Sherman’s triumphant march. It was 
not^ven molested by guerrillas. While* the troops were sullenly received 
by the whites, they wei’e everywhere greeted by the negroes with demon- 
strations of satisfaction aifd welcome. Often their conffng was hailed as 
a providential deliverance ; and it was with difficulty th&t Sherman could 
prevent the Ijlacks following in such lumbers as seriously to embarrass 
his march. Moving eastward from Milledgeville on November 24, 
Sherman crossed the Ogeechee, and on the high land between that and 
the Savannah river pursued a south-easterly course directly toward»the 
city of Savannah, the outer defences of which he reached on Dlecember 
10, easily driving before him a Confederate division and some irregular 
forces, about 10,000 in all. Hardee, an educated and accompli^cd 
soldier, held Savannah, a site by nature difficult of approach, well fortified, 
and defended by a garrison of 15,000. But Shernlan promptly stormed 
Fort McAllister on December 13 ; this gave llim command of jOssabaw 
Sound, through which he Communicated with the Federal fleet, aijd sent 
to Washington a dispatch that his march had been most agreeable, that 
he had ’not lost a waggon on the trip, tl^at he had utterly destroyed over 
200 miles of rails, and consumed stores and provisions that were essential 
to Lee’s and Hood’s armies. “ The army is in .splendid order,” he added 
with pardonable pride, “ and ^qual to anything.” * 

The inv^mttit and prt^arations for the capture of Savannah Vere 
immediately begun, Admiral Dahlgren, ill comraand off the Fedeml fleet, 
heartily co-operating. Hardee’s position was soon rendered untenable, 
and on December 22, 1864, Sherman telegraphed to’^resident Lincoln, 
“ I beg to present you as a ^Christmas gif J the city of Savannah, with 
one hundred and fifty heavy guns hnd plenty of ammunition, also about 
twenty-five thousand bales of cotton.” 

At Savannah Sherman received a dispatch from Graht, ^tten twelve 
day.s earlier, in which he was directed to esta,blish and fartify a strong 
base on the coast, leaving his artillery and cavalry, with enough infantry 
to hold the jilace and make local incursions, and to move by sea and 
join Grant before Richmond, jvith the remainder qf *his array. This 
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plan was distasteful to Sherman ; but, greatly to his delight, a* few days 
later he received a change of orders, or rather of suggestions. Since 
Grant had he«ird mf Thomas’ victory at Nashville, and the success of 
several Federal cavalry raids, the military problem seemed to be changing; 
and he frankly wrote to Sherman on the dky of the latter’s arrival at 
Savannah, “ I want to get your views about what ought to be done, and 
what can bd done.” By that time Sherman’s views were “as clear as 
daylight.” He laid before Grant in considerable detail his own plan of a 
march northward from Savannah 1^ way of Columbia, South Carolina, 
to Raleigh, North Carolina. “The game is then up with Lee,” he 
confiuently added, “ unless he comes out of Richmond, avoids you, and 
lights me, in which case I should reckon 6n your ibeing on his heels. 
If you feel confident that you^can whip Lee outsjde of his entrenchments, 
I feel equally confident that I ca» handle him in the open country.” 

Grant promptly accepted Sherman’s suggestion, and directed him on 
Decemb^ 27, 1864, to make his preparation^ without delay, to “ break 
up the railroads^ in South and North Carolina, and join the armies 
operating against Richmond ” a^ soon as he could. To facilitate this 
campaign a number of co-operative movements were directed by Grant. 
The interior of Alabama was threatened, both by operations from the 
Gulf Coast, and by a powerful cavalry expedition from Thomas’ army in 
Tenness^ee. The 23rd corps of the Array of the Cumberland, under General 
Schofield, was brought to the East and sent by sea to the North Carolina 
coi..>t, with orders to advance on Goldsborough — a movement rendered 
possible by the fall of Fojt Fisher at the mouth of Cape Fear river, 
which occurred on January 15, 1865. By agreement with Admiral 
Dahlgrra tfie F^eral fleet was held in readiness to establish a new base 
and aflbrd communication and support if Sherman should desire or be 
forced to approach the coast during his ribrthward march. 

The month of January, 1865, was occupied, partly in prepdration, 
partly by delays due to rains wTiich swelle<4 the nvers and flooded the 
swamps. On February 1 Sherman started from Savannah on his third 
march, with an army of 60,000 men, provisions for twenty days, foi-age 
for ^ven, and ample ammunition for a gj^t battle While he did 
not anticipate unobstracted advance, he rightly judged that the 
severest work of the expediti<m would be to conquer the natural obstacles 
in his path. The< general course of the rivers was at right angles to the 
direction he had to follow, and, flowing through a low and sandy country, 
they were divided into mdny branches und bordered by broiul and 
difficult swamps.' To an ordinary army tHe route would have been, as 
the Confederate^ general officially reported it, 4mpassable. As in the 
march to the sea, Sherman’s army was stripped of all but the barest 
necessaries ; bit these included 2500 waggons, 600 ambulances, a pontoon 
train with each of the four columns, and 68 guns. 

This however was not an ordinary army. It was made up of the 
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sons of tHkt sturdy race which in two generations had changed the West 
from a wilderness to civilisation. Many* of its solcbers were veterans 
serving a sicona term of ^istment, expert axe-men ejid river-men, who 
in the campaigns of Vicksburg, Chattanooga, Atlanta, ana the march to 
the Tpa, had acquired a degltee of practical (jxperience, organisation and 
confidence, that made Jight of privations and reduced difficulty to 
commonplace. Compared with the new ‘task, the march to* the sea had 
been a pleasant autumn excursion. Here were swamps* to be waded 
through waist-deep, bridges to be improvised over numberless headwater 
channels, hundreds of miles of oordiiroy roads tft be laid, railro&d tracks 
to be tom up and destroyed, *and a daily and co-ordinate progress of 
ten or twelve miles, to be ifiaintained throughout. Sherman’s memoirs 
d\^^lj with pardonable p#ide on this midwjnter joiumey of 425 miles in 
fiftj^ days, in which ^the army crossed* five navigable rivers, occupied 
three important cities, and’ ruined the whole railroad system of South 
Carolina. » • • 

Repeating; the strategy of his earlier march, Shdrman threatened 
Augusta to tlje left and Charleston to tlfe right, and passing between them 
united his army at Columbia, South Carolina, on Febraary 16. The 
Mayor formally surrendered the pleice; but the Confederates, before 
leaving it, had piled a large quantity of t\)tton into a narrow line inHhe 
street, and set it on fire. Loose Hakes of cotton, blown by the strong 
wind, set fire to neighbouring houses. For a while the Federal troops 
and the citizens laboured hopefully to prevent a spread of the flames; 15ut 
the wind rose to a gale which continued the.greater part of the night ; 
and, spreading beyond control, the conflagration Ifum^ out the heart 
of the city. The charge that this was a delibeSrate act of vengeance has 
been distinctly disproved in a careful judicial investigation, by thejtaixed 
commission on American and rfritish claims under the Treaty of 'Wash- 
ington, *as also by thp orders of Shcrmjyti, and by his leaving a generous 
supply of provisions to feed •the unfortunate sufferers. 

When Hardee evacuated Savannedi, he had retreated to Charleston ; 
and that city, whose defences had for four years withstood every bombard- 
ment, assault’ Irnd’engineefing device of a powerful Federal fleet, had how 
in turn to be given up as a direct resillt^of Shermaft’s occupation of 
Columbia. Here again the retreating Confederates burned the cotton 
warehouses ; and a considerable part of Charleston went up in flames as a 
consequence. Still threatening right and l^t, Sherman reached ChertfW^ 
on March 3, and Fayetteville oh March 12. Here ^he was able to 
open communication witji General Terry, who had advanced from Fort 
Fisher to Wilmington. Here also he was able to free his aijmy from the 
encumbrance of about 30,000 negroes who followed his lAarch, sending 
them to Federal camps on the coast. Up to this time there had 
been practically no fighting; but Sherman now learned that General 
Johnston was once more in compiand of the Confederate forces, and was 
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collecting an army near Raleigh, North Carolina, made up of the 
retreating Confederate garrisons, several slender divisions of cavalry 
which had followed along the left flank of his army, and^som'i scattered 
fragments of the army of Hood, which Thomas had routed at Nashville. 
Sherman estimated that they might perhaps number about 40,000, ^nd, 
knowing his antagonist’s ability, advanced toward Goldsborough with 
greater caution. In reality Joteston had only gathered a force of about 
26,000, but with 14,000 of these he courageously 'attacked the. flank of 
Slocum’s wing at Averysborough and BfentonviUe, on March 16 and 19, 
bringington sharp battles in which 'the Federals lost about 2100 men, 
and the Confederates about 2900*. The ‘Confederates were compelled to 
retreat ; Sherman resumed his march on the 22nd, and on the 23rd rode 
into GoUsborough, effecting a complete junction with the army^ of 
Schofield, which had arrived two days before, thus raising the total 
Federal force to 90,000 men. The third giant* stride of Sherman’s 
army was finished ; the entire Southern system of communications was 
broken ‘ii^; the Confederate arsenal, depots, and military factories 
were in ruins; four months’ supplies, on which Lee’s am^ was depen- 
dent, were consumed or destroyed ; and the whole Southern Confederacy 
proved to be a mere shell, destined in a few weeks to sudden and 
cotpplete collapse. 


(5) The Fall of Richmond. 

Throughout the ^whole* war, the Shenandoah Valley, or, as it is 
also called,*' the 'Valley of Virginia, exercised, from the nature of its 
topographical situation, an important influence upon the military 
campaigns in Virginia. From the southern end of the valley the James 
river runs by a winding easterly course to Richmond and Hampton 
Roads ; while the headwaters of the James jnterldck with those of the 
Shenandoah river, which, running in a north-easterly direction, falls into 
the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, and gives the valley its name. The 
single mountain line of the Blue Ridge affords ihe vaUeyaa, continuous 
eastern wall, and^ makes it a covered ,high way '’leading from the rear of 
Richmond to the rear of Washington. The valley has a fine turnpike 
running its entire length ; and the well-kept farms that border it yield 
abundant harvests. It followed therefore that, because of the protection, 
the road, and the supplies, eVery campaign or movement of the contending 
armies east of l3ie Blue Ridge necessitated some auxiliary or detached 
operation in the •Shenandoah Valley. 

Accordingly, when Grant set out on his march from the Wilderness 
to Richmond, he directed that*a co-operaling force, coming from the 
Kanawha and Shenandoah Valleys, should move against Staunton and 
Lynchburg. But so early as the middle of May, 1864, Confederate 
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detachments had met and foiled this movement. A new expedition 
was thereupon organised, with a larger force, undei^ General Hunter, 
with directions |to destroy, If possible, the railroad between Charlottesville 
and Lynchburg,^ Hunter moved actively southward, won/ an important 
engagement at Piedmont <^n June 6, wrought considerable destruc- 
>tion to the railroads* ai^ miscellaneous military property, and pushed 
his advance up to the very fortifications of Lynchburg. .But finding 
that I.ee had detached Early with a large force againsi; him, having 
exhausted his ammunition, and* beiijg 200 miles from his base, he was 
forcfed to retrdat , and he committed the erroa of withdrawing toward 
the Ohio rivqr by way of tlA Kana^vha Valley. It was abouV this 
time when Grant, Jiaving driven Le^s main army before him from 
the^ Wilderness to Richmond, had reached ayd crossed the James 
rive^, and was beginning his long ,8ie^ of Petersburg and the 
Confederate t%pital. * • 

To relieve the prcs^u^e ®n his own front, Lee now gafe permission to 
Early with J 7,000 men to move northward through #the SHehandoah 
Valley, which Hunter’s westward reti^at had left open towards the 
Potomac, in order to threaten and possibly capture Washington City. 
Starting from Staunton on June 27, he reached Winchester on July 2. 
Unable to occupy Harper’s Ferry because Unionist troops held M<wy- 
land Heights, he crossed the Potomac at Shepardstown and made a 
short circuit into Pennsylvania and Maryland, levying contributions in 
money and supplies on several towns through jvhich h<? passed. Marching 
swuftly by way of Frederick he drove back I^ew Wallace, whb had 
hastened from Baltimore with a force of from *5000 to 6000 men 
to oppose hirh at the Monocacy river; and thence he moved rapidly 
upon Washington. On the morning of July 11 he was before* Fort 
Stevens, immediately north of •the Soldier’s Home, with the dome of 
the Capitol plainly in sight. 

It was not until Early hyd reached Maryland that the serious nature 
of the raid was understood ; and troops were hurriedly dispatched from 
Grant’s army at Petersburg to insure the safety of Washington. While 
Early was cafufully reertnjoitring these strong defences on the afternoon 
of July 11, two divisions under comm^fid of Geileral Wright Jianded 
from steamers at the Potomac wharf and mSrehed up Seventh Street to 
Fort Stevens and the adjacent works which had be^i hastily manned. 
The help, though coming late, arrived in time to save the Federil 
capital. The skirmishing whJfch followed ofi the next day, July 12, was 
a mere blind to conceal Early's withdrawal, but was sufficiently serious to 
cause a loss of 280 of the city’s defenders. Intense anxiety brought 
President Lincoln to the parapet of Fort Stevens; and, only when a 
sharpshooter’s bullet killed an officer standing within a few feet of 
liim did he yield to those who begged him to retire from so dangerous 
a position. 
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Having failed’ to sxirprise Washington, Early retreated to the 
Shenandoah Vallej, pursued by Wright. During the next two or three 
weeks, the somewjiat confused orders of Graht at Richhnord, Halleck 
at Washington, and Wright in the field, led to little result; but the 
Confederates made another raid into Pennsylvania, where, in default of 
a ransom of ^500,000, McCausland, under Early's oi'ders, burned the 
town of Chambersburg. Order came out of chaos when on August 7, 
General Sherjdan was placed in command of the" newly-formed Middle 
Military Division, an army of between' 30,000 and 40,000 men, with 
instructions to drive the enemy sout^,, and to consume*^ or destroy all 
the provisions, forage and stock — everything' except buildings — in the 
Shenandoah Valley, so that “ nothing should be left to invite the enemy 
to return^” and the Valjey should become “ a barren waste.” 

For a month longer Shefid^i was occupied in bringing his detach- 
ments together, meeting Early's somewhat ecceittric manoeuvres, and 
watching for tLe opportune moment when Lee, pressed by Grant’s 
operaticftis shoulfl recall part of the VMley force to Richmond. The 
chance came about the middle of the month; and on September 19, 
1864, Sheridan, advancing to the attack, fought the battle' of Opequon, 
capturing 2000 prisoners and five guns, and driving Early’s army from 
Winchester to Fisher’s Hill. tHere on the afternoon of September 22 
he achieved a second victory, routing the whole Confederate line, and 
again capturing 60 guns and 1000 prisoners. Early retreated rapidly 
to Port Republic, v. here he met reinforcements coming to his assistance ; 
Sheridan pursued as far as Harrisonburg; and for two weeks the 
opposing armies thus faced each other. Sheridan employed this 
interlude tb devi^tate thoroughly the southern end of thl; Shenandoah 
Vallejti 'reporting that he had consumed or destroyed four herds of 
stock,’’3000 sheep, 70 mills filled with .lour and wheat, and over 2000 
bams filled with grain and forage, making the whole country from the 
Blue Ridge ti> the North Mountain entirely pntenable for the enemy. 

Finding, as all previous commanders, both Federal and Confederate, 
had found, that, whiles the Valley offered great advantageo for marching 
and^ fighting, so long as supplies were abundant, it was nevertheless a 
most ^fficuR Region to hold and defend, Sheridan retired northward 
during the first week of October, taking position behind Cedar Creek, a 
short distance north of Fisher’s Hill and Strasburg. Early, having been 
reinforced, immediately followed, and again took position at I'isher’s 
Hill. Here he devised an 'Ingenious plan for a secret march past the 
left flank of the* Federal army on the nighf of October 18. Effecting a 
complete surprise, and attacking the Federal lift and rear at dawn of 
October 19,* the Confederates had the battle nearly their own way 
until noon, forcing back the Federal lines a ’distance of four miles. 
Sheridan had been absent at Washington, and was returning, when, 
at about nine o’clock, shortly after leaving Winchester, he heard the 
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cannonade of the battle, and met fugitives and trains in confusion 
and flight. Galloping (orward with an escort of twenty men, his 
presence dhd iontagious enthusiasm succeeded in aarestmg the flight, 
rallying the dkorganised regiments and brigades, and turning the tide 
of brittle. Thereupon the Retreating Federal army took the aggressive, 
not only repulsing funther attack, but changing the defeat of the 
forenoon into a brilliant Federal victory. At nightfalf it was the 
Confederate army wliich in i,ts turn was overwhelmed and beaten, 
having lost (jver 1000 prisoners, and 24 Confederate guns, together 
with the 24 Federal guns it had taken in the* morning. This victory 
at Cedar Creek, added to the previous destruction of provisions and 
forage, practically eliminated the Sheifandoah Valley as a serious factor 
in«t^e war. Detached •Confederate raiding and further devastation by 
Federal troojjs went <jn for awhile, but»there were no more invasions or 
important battles in that region. 

While Sherman whs nuking his great march from tne W^t* through 
Georgia and the Carolinas toward Virginia, and while Sigel, Hunter, 
and Sheridai^ after many fluctuations between defeat and victory, were 
gaining control of the Shenandoah Valley and rendering it untenable by 
the enemy’s forces, Grant, with the Army of the Potomac, was steadily 
and patiently pushing forward the siege 6f Petersburg, twenty-two Sliles 
south of Richmond, upon which depended the fate of the Confederate 
capital and government. During the previous thrge years of the war 
two strong circles of fortifications had been built to defend Richii\on^ on 
the Washington side. Since Grant brought* the Army of the Potomac 
across the James river, the defences of Petersbflrg had lieen pushed 
forward by the Confederates, little by littld, until, during 4he nine 
months of the siege which followed, the combined fortificatfcns of 
Richmond and Petersburg stretched for a distance of about forty miles, 
extending in a circle, from five miles i\prth-west of Richmond to seven 
miles south-west of Petersburg. Grant, having failed to destroy Lee’s 
array by hard marching and desperate fightingj now endeavoured, by 
cutting oft* its supplie^ to force it either to capitulate or to abandon 
the two strongholds. J-.ee’s supplies reached lym partly from* the 
north-west, but principally from the south ^d south-v%st of Ridimond. 
The main task of the Federal army therefore was ^ to seize the three 
railroads and two plank-roads centring at Petersburg. Grant pursued 
the policy, which his greatly superior niynbers rendered possible, tif 
threatening or attacking with his right wing north pf the James, in 
order to compel Lee toyvithdraw forces from other points, and, by thus 
weakening his line, to enable Grant to push his investment westward. As 
a consequence there was*kept up, throughout the remaindd): of the year, 
a double system of engineering and fighting, moves and counter-moves, 
assaults and repulses, both north and south of the James. This work 
went on somewhat languidly at times. Both armies had been greatly 
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weakened by the Iqng and bloody struggle from the Wilderness to Cold 
Harbour, and needed a period of rest. The new recruits, that came to 
make up the .losses, had to be drilled and seasoned ; at tSmes'operations 
were delayed by detachments being sent to the Shenandoah Valley, or on 
cavalry raids. The same inflexibility of ptupose, however, with viiich 
Grant had pursued his march, characterised the siege. Foiled and 
driven back from time to time, his left wing gradually extended itself, 
reaching the Jerusalem plank-road on June 21, and the Weldon railroad 
two months later, which he stubbofnly held thereafter against repeated 
attempts to dislodge him. 

A further extension to the point where the Boydt6n plank-road 
crosses Hatcher’s Run was effetted towarti the end of October, but 
Grant’s effort to reach ‘the South Side' railroad was as yet unavailing. 
Many noteworthy incidents, such as that of the Petersburg mine, "'he 
capture of Fort Harrison, and the capture and recapture of Fort 
Stedmaij, uccurred during this long siege. While they will always be 
recalled with intense interest by military students, as illustrations of the 
high military skill they called forth, and the uncertaintie: of war they 
demonstrated, and though as minor occurrences they sometimes assumed 
serious proportions, their general results remained so evenly balanced 
in the long account of loss* and gain, as to have little efl'ect in 
either hastening or retarding the final consequences of the gigantic 
struggle. Far more comprehensive causes than the occjxsional capture 
of h fpw redoubts or a few dozen guns, or the losses of a few tho'^sand 
combatants in killed, wounded or prisoners, were bringing on the in- 
evitable tewnination 'of the great contest. The strength; and spirit of 
the South were gradually' sinking under material and moral exhaustion. 
Shernian’s victorious march from Temjessee to North Carolina had 
completely cut off the waning resources of Georgia and South Carolina, 
and brought final ruin to their worn-out railrords. The capture of 
Savannah, Charleston, Fort Fisher, and Vl^ilmington closed the last 
avenues of help through blockade-runners. The relentless Confederate 
conscription, which declared all Southern ' white, men between the ages 
of 1'7 and 5G' liable io military service, and; ir- the vigorous language of 
General Butler, fobbed both the craidle and the grave, had for about 
a year practically ceased to furnish any fresh material for the Southern 
armies. Lee’s army was not only in want of every material of war, but 
actually suffering through lark of clothing, meat, and bread. Confederate 
credit and money had fallen to so low a value that the soldiers’ pay ceased 
to have any significance ; it required a thonsan;! paper dollars to buy a 
barrel of flour. Confederate taxation hfid been strained until it became 
confiscation, imperiously demanding, in addition to other burdens, twenty- 
five per cent. — one-fourth — of all coin held by individuals or banks in 
excess of two hundred dollars. The Acts of the Confederate Congress were 
futile, the dictatorial administration of Jefferson Davis could no longer 
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replenish the Confederate armies. Every man whom Lee lost by battle, 
sickness or desertion (and the last became ii serious daily drain), weakened 
Ixis force blyoiJt hope of remedy; while the armies commanded by Grant 
rose in the spring of 1865 to the highest number th^y had reached 
during the war, with pract^lly inexhaustible resources for the future. 

The certainty of thi.% impending doom of the cause that they had so 
valiantly championed and defended bet!ame clear to many Confederate 
leaders during the winter of 1864-5 ; but pride and (;onstancy, and 
the^ despotic rigour of Southern public opinion, long restrained any 
admission of tlie belief. Military, laV and regulations grew in Jitringency 
till they became virfual dictatorship ; find, when Isit last the Confederate 
President proposed* and tHfe Confedeiiate Congress authorised the ein- 
piayment of negro soldiers and their emancipati9n for military service, it 
w^ an admii^ion of Jhe fallacy not aloQc of State Rights, but of slavery 
as an institution of government. Under that admission the vital spirit 

the Southern cause — the preservation and perpctutftion of slavery — 
fc ired ; while the accusations of stirring up servile rfvrar anfl “the bans 
of utlawry officially proclaimed by the Confederate President against 
com* nders of the Federal army, recoiled upon his own head. Secession 
had be* x illogical from the first; its own consequences had now rendered 
it ridicUi 'us. 

In this situation of affairs, it occurred to an eminent citizen of 
Washington, Francis P. Blair, senior, to begin an unofficial negotiation 
for peace. More than a generation before he hdd been the trusted 
political lieutenant of President Jackson., Since that time he had 
maintained close intimacy and strong influence wi4h Democratic leaders. 
Though, after the repeal of the Missouri Conipromise,^e abandoned the 
Democratic and joined the Republican party, Jeffereon Davis hftd long 
been and yet remained his warm personal friend. President 'TLincoln 
refuse*! to listen to ^jis plans, but gave him a simple permit to pass the 
military lines ; and with 4his Blair sought and on January 12, 1865, 
obtained audience with the Confederate President, before whom he 
laid an interesting but utterly impracticable scheme. The North and 
South, he pfopdsed, shc^ild cease and postpone their conflict, andaunite 
to drive Maximilian and French power out of Meuco* It was, iq another 
form, what Seward proposed to Lincoln ofi April 1, 1861 — to substitute 
the Monroe Doctrine for the slavery question ; and* it was as irrational 
and visionary now as then. • , 

This wild project of invading Mexico, never authorised or entertained 
by Lincoln, was used,by Jefferson Davis as an exchse for sending a 
commission, headed by the Confederate Vice-Prfesidt?Ut, “for informal 
conference upon the issues involved ,in the existing wpx, and for the 
purpose of securing peace to the two countries ” ; but they found their 
entrance into the Union lines barred by the instruction of President 
Lincoln that they could only be received on the, condition that they 
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came “ with a view of securing peace to the people of our one common 
coimtry.” The Cclmmissionert finally transcended their instructions and 
yielded the point; and, imder these explicit terms, Presid^'ht Lincoln and 
Secretary Seward held a four hours’ informed conference with them in 
the cabin of a steamer lying in Hampton Roads, on the morning of 
February 3, 1865. The discussion was long ajid ^earnest, and brought 
out a great . variety of suggestions and propositions ; but we have the 
concurring reports of the Commissioners that, tilfoughout the whole. 
President Lincoln, with that cleapiess ' and logic of which he was a 
master, rdhered politely but inflexibly* to the three conditions upon 
which alone he would- consent to temporary' armistice or permanent 
peace — first, the complete restor^jtion of the Union ; second, the main- 
tenance of the emancipation proclamat’on and pther government action 
on slavery ; third, no cessation o(, hostilities short of an end of the war 
and the disbanding of all forces hostile to the gOTCrnment. On other 
points he was .eady to be liberal in the exercise of any executive 
authority Confided to him by the Constitution. 

Blair’s visit and the departure of the Commissioners had excited 
feverish hopes in Richmond. Their return, and the ofticial announce- 
ment of their failure strongly accentuated the prevailing despondency. 
The Confederate President made an extraordinarily defiant and bellicose 
public jwidress, to re-inspirit his partisans ; but the leaders never rallied 
from their discouragement, and Vice-President Stephens gave up hope 
and. went home to Georgia to await the c.atastrophe and endure his fate. 

A serious conference between Lee and Davis had taken place early in 
March at Richmond, in which the desperate straits of the Confederacy 
were frankly discussed. Although the Confederate Congress had virtually 
given Lee a dictatorship by making him General-in-Chief, he had 
assumed the command, on February 9, in loyal subordination to the civil 
authority represented by Davis. The details of their consultation never 
became known. The necessity of abandoning Richmond and forming a 
junction with Johnston’s army to the south and west was squarely looked 
in the face; and the friends of each claim that he advised, i^hile the other 
opposed, its immediate execution. As it -was ^ier -to uuggest than 
to perform such a task, nothing ,)vas done till Grant forced the beginning. 

It may have been due to this or some such consultation that 
General Lee, seizing' upon a phrase of a Confederate officer’s conversation 
with General Ord under a flag of truce, wrote a letter on March 2 to 
General Grant, proposing that the two coriiinanders should meet “ with 
the hope that upeJn an interchange of views it may be found practicable 
to submit the subjects of controversy between 'the belligerents ” to a 
military convention. When the telegram contaiping this proposal was 
handed to President Lincoln at VVashington, he immediately and without 
a word took up a pen and wrote this reply to be sent by the Secretary 
of War : 
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The •President directs me to say that he wishes you to have no 
conference with General Lee, unless it b« for capitAlation of General 
Leer’s arm}| or bn some irfinor or purely military matter. He instructs 
me to say tha\ you are not to decide, discuss, pv corffer upon any 
political questions. Such questions the President holds in his own 
iliands, and will subinfit j^hem to no military conferences or conventions. 
Meanwhile you are to press to the utmost your military advantages.**’ 

On March 20, 1865, General Grant invited President Lincoln to 
pay him a visit at City Point.* T^lie President accepted, and had an 
agreeable fortftight’s sojourn a^ ,thfe General’s# headquarters. • Lincoln 
was a fine hojpsemarr; and the^ review^, the rideS, the evenings by the 
camp-fire, above al^ the cotifidence ai^l mortal of officers and soldiers, 
whjch he witnessed, afforded him.perhaps the mpst refreshing Recreation 
he 911 joyed during his whole official t^rm. For several weeks Grant 
ha!^ been aiAious, with good cause, lest Lee and his army should 
escape from the toils, he was gradually winding about? them. On the 
very day of ^he President’S arrival at City Point, Grant wrdle* a com- 
prehensive order to his leading commlinders, Meade before Petersburg, 
Ord before iticliraond, and Sheridan at the head of the cavalry, to 
prepare for a movement to the left on March 29, to turn the enemy 
“out of his present position around Petersburg.” Sheridan was^ot 
yet with him, but was daily expected to come in, after a cavalry raid, 
in which, leaving Winchester in the Shenandoah Valley on February 27, 
he had swept south-westward to Staunton, thence south-east to Colunabia 
on the James river, forty miles to the rear^of Richmond, and thence 
by an eccentric northward circle round Richmond Jo join Grant’s army 
at City Point? where, according to expectation, he arrived on March 26. 
On his way he had defeated Early, capturing the remnant of hisaforce, 
in all 1600 officers and men, and wrought great destruction to the James 
river canal and the railroad from Charlottesville to Lynchburg. 

As if to fill Grant’s hai^d of winnirfg cards to overflowing. General 
Sherman also arrived at City Point from North Carolina the day after 
Sheridan; and 'there occurred^ one or two meetings at which President 
Lincoln, General Granty General Sherman, and Admiral Porter, who Jiad 
taken paii in January in*tfie capture o:^ Fort Fisher, ,^ind* was ^en at 
City Point with his fleet, were present. Thft record of the conversations 
at these meetings is very meagre. The generals related their experiences, 
and expressed full confidence in their ability to prevent the junction Qf 
Lee and Johnston. The President wished ^he war might come to an 
end without another bloody battle, and intimated his hope that Jefierson 
Davis and other Confederate leaders might personally 'escape, and his 
willingness to deal liberally in restoring the subverted au^ority of the 
Union in the Southern States. When Sherman departed* to rejoin his 
command in North Carolina, it was with the understanding that he 
would be ready by April 10 to resume his northward march to join Grant 
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in the final campaign. It does not appear that Grant infonhed him of 
his preparatory order, or his expectation of c^turing Petersburg during 
the President’s visit. His plan in detail was not yet/'fori^aed. That 
came as an inspirati(jn of the first day’s movement. Tbb grand total of 
all arms under Grant at this time was 124,700 ; that of the forces pnder 
Lee 67,000. ’ . ' 

In preparation for the filial campaign that vas about to begip, 
an army corps under Ord was brought from tKt^ north to the south 
side of the James river; and tho commands in the trenches were so 
thinned and shifted as to leave the two army corps* under Warren 
and Humphreys disposable for a mobile column to support Sheridan. 
These three commanders, moving’ by the left, were to turn Lee’s extreme 
right neer Five Forks; and, a« soon £is Lee depl^^ted his lines anywhpi^^ to 
defend his threatened right, the Federal commanders along the whole 
line, alert to discover the weak point, were* to assault, break thi'ough it, 
and vigorously follow up their success. ' 

The march was begun promptly as ordered, on the morning of 
March 29, 1865, with a prospect of improving weather. By five o’clock 
in the afternoon Sheridan was at Dinwiddie Court House, where after 
some unimportant skirmishing he went into camp. Another storm set 
in;’ and, as was anticipated, Lee sent a considerable force to dispute the 
advanctf. During the next two days there was much confused fighting 
and blind marching on both sides, through flat miry woods, aggravated 
by* wretched weather. On' April 1, however, the situation was cleared 
up. Sheridan gradually drove the enemy before him into their field 
works at Five F^^k-s, and, having by five o’clock found and brought up 
his infantry supports, forced an engagement in which he utterly routed 
the Cr’iifederates, captiming 4500 prisoners, 1^3 colours, and 6 guns. / 
This brilliant success was only a prelude. When on the night of 
April 1 General Grant received news that Sheridan had won his battle 
at Five Forks, he immediately sent orders -to his corps-commanders to 
assault Lee’s entrenchments. They were not only prepared for the order 
but confident of success. On the morning of Sunday, 'April 2, Parke 
at the Jerufialem plgnk-road, Wright west, of^ the Weldoni' railroad, and 
Humphreys at the Boydton plank-ioad, gained complete possession of 
the Confederate works. The same forenoon, while Jefferson Davis at 
Richmond sat in his pew in St Paul’s Church listening to the sermon, 
ee telegram from General ^ Lee, dated Petersburg at half-past ten, 
was handed him, which read, “My line? are broken in tlu’ee places. 
Richmond must be evacuated this evening.” ^ 

The sevyral^ Unionist detachments that had broken through Lee’s 
entrenchments were no sooner -well inside the Confederate lines than 
they turned toward Petersburg, and, taking the works in reverse, 
made rapid progress, except where they came upon completely enclosed 
redoubts or forfs.^ These presented a harder task, and caused great loss 
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before they were captured. By evening, however, of April 2 the Unionist 
forces had possession of all except the inneb line of daences immediately 
enclosing tlie cky from the Appomattox river on the. east to the same 
stream on the wst. When night compelled a cessation'^of the attack. 
General Grant oijdered that^the assault should bejresumed as early as 
possible on the mbmmg* of April 3. But with the dawn of that day, 
it was discovered tBbt the remaining works were all empty. At three 
o’clock on the afternoon of April 2 General Lee had issued his order 
for jihe evacuation of both Petembiirg and Richmond ; and by dawn of 
the 3rd his remaining forces were marching rapidly toward Amelia Court 
House, in the effort to escape to Danville or Lynchburg. * 

Grant himself entered ]?etersburg iarly on the 3rd, and, sending for 
Mi» Lincoln, then at City Point, had th« pletJBure of welcoming the 
P^sident to the capVired city later in •the day. General W’^eitzel, who 
hjul been left in command before Richmond, also sooy learned of the 
flight of the Confedferat^ ; and the Southern capital was. formally 
surrendered "to him at a quarter past^ eight on the shine morning. 


(6) The SuiiRENnER. 

When the Federal troops entered Richmond they found thar^the 
retreating Confederates had by oflicial order set fire to the bridges, the 
steamers at the wharves, and several buildings containing various depots 
of supplies; and that from these the fire Had broadened into a ^eat 
conflagration, which by nightfall burned out the heart of the city. It 
was the Fedejal troops who organised resistance to**the flame^ put a stop 
to general pillage, restored public order, and*for a considerable period 
afterwards supplied rations to, the inhabitants, who, by order dt their 
own goyeniment, were left in a houseless and starving condition. * 

In his flight from.his entrenchments, Lee’s first hope was, by following 
the Richmond and Danvifle railroad toward the south-west, to reach 
Danville and form a junction with General Johnston ; and to this end 
he directed i^j^plies to^meet iiim at Amelia Court House and at Burke’s 
Station, the latter being ithfc point where the Petersburg and Lynchburg 
railroad, running west, crosses the Danvifle /oad. Bulf when his ’hungry 
troops reached Amelia Court House they found no fo|j|ti. This compelled 
a halt of twenty-four hours to gather what they could from the neigh- 
bourhood, already stripped J)are. The delay gave Grant’s pursuing 
columns such advantage that, while Lee was still at Ajnelia on April 4, 
half of Sheridan’s horse and the 5th corps of jnfaytry had already 
reached Jetersville on the Danville road, exactly in Lee’s, path toward 
Burke’s Station, where ibey were joined’on April 5 by two-*other infantry 
detachments. Lee’s report admits that “ this deprived us of the use of 
the railroad, and rendered it impracticable to procure from Danville the 
supplies ordered to meet us at points of our march.” • ♦ 
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Compelled thus to change his plan and route, Lee’s next'' endeavour 
was to reach Lynchburg, from which he might hope to gain a refuge 
in the Virginia mountains. Neither plan offered anytl^ng but a brief 
prolongation cf a hcpeless struggle ; and the second, lil<% the first, found 
a quick termination. For tlu'ee days longer it wa*^ almost an even 
race on parallel lines westward, with Sheridans ubiquitous cavalry 
hanging on- the Hanks of the enemy’s march, skirmishing, fighting, 
capturing prisoners, burning Confederate waggon-^crains, and gathering 
up their abandoned artillery. Both sides exhibited heroic valour .and 
endurance, under conditions which severely tried the skill and fortitude 
of even such veteran soldiers as they had become — ^miiy roads, swollen 
streams, intense fatigue, want o5 food, and marchkig at a pace which 
only the .wild excitement; of flight and pursuit could have sustained As 
a mere military spectacle it was a fitting climax to the great clash of 
arms that for four’ years had extended over a thousand miles of American 
territory. In that running fight along ;the fifty miles from Petersburg 
to Appomattox, the Federal army lost 10,000 men in killed, wounded, 
prisoners, and missing, and the Confederate army more than twice as 
many, without counting the final surrender. 

But the very fierceness of the combat brought it to a speedy ending. 
On April 6 the bulk of Shevidan’s cavalry and portions of several 
infantry columns managed to isolate the greater part of Lee’s rearguai-d 
at Sailor’s Creek, routing and capturing the whole of Ewell’s command, 
frobi 6*000 to 8000 men, including among the prisoners six leading 
Confederate generals. Such a disaster, added to the wholesale desertions 
and disorgafiisat/pn tliat attend every march of this character, brought 
conviction to the remaining Confederate leaders. On the evening of 
April '7 several of the commanders informed General Lee that in their 
opinion the time had come to end the contest. It was perhaps hardly 
to be expected that he would yield at once to an intimation of this 
kind; but the advice was reinforced by a iVote which Grant sent him 
on the same day, demanding the surrender of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. Lee prolonged the con'espondence through the 8th, first by 
askii\g terms,, and then by saying that, whilt nt reswiy to 'surrender, he 
would confer abotJt the restoration of peace. This offer Grant promptly 
and properly declined. 

During the whole retreat the Federal commanders, by intuition 
racher than express orders, bad constantly forced the Confederates away 
from the railroads. While the interchange of notes went on, Sheridan’s 
cavalry once more got ahead of Lee’s army, capturing four trains full of 
Confederate provisions at Appomattox Station, where also at daylight 
on the 9th Sheridan was joined by portions of the 6th and 24th corps of 
infantry. On the evening of the 8th, Lee’s army, reduced to two corps, 
those of Gordon and Longstreet, had reachv:d Appomattox Court House, 
sis miles north of Appomattox Station. = Believing that only Sheridan’s 
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cavalry confronted him, Lee ordered Gordon’s corps to clear the way 
for a continuation of their retreat. Butiwhen Gor<^on, advancing on 
the morning ofithe 9th, s£«w the cavalry gradually retire, opening to his 
view the solid limes of Federal infantry directly in hK way/he halted and 
hxirriedly sent tw messages, one with a white flag jo Sheridan, asking a 
^uspcWon of ho^lities^penBing negotiations for Surrender, the other 
to General Lee, on^ceipt of which the Omfederate comniajider at once 
announced his inteiaion to hold a conference with Geneyal Grant. 

That afternoon the village Of i^pomattox was made historic by a 
mcding of th8 •military chiefs. ^ Loc, a tall, handsome man, fifty -nine 
years old, over six feet in heighi, with silver-grey «hair, erect in carriage, 
and wearing a full new Confederate myform with handsome sword and 
sjish, arrived first and was cond;icted to the pj.rlour of a comfortable 
two»?torey brick house. Grant arrived ^sodh after, clad in the ordinary 
fai^gue dress tie habiflially wore, “the uniform of a private soldier, with 
the shoulder-straps of, a Lieutenant-General,” as he hiAself describes it 
in his memoirs, without swbrd dr sash, and with his trcjusers tflcked into 
his top-boots which were splashed by* his hurried ride. He was then 
forty-three years of age, five feet eight inches in stature, with shoulders 
slightly stooping, and dark brown hair and beard without a trace of 
grey. The interview was courteous; t^je terms of surrender gns^sjed 
and accepted were simple. Officers and men were to be paroled not 
to take up arms against the United States until properly exchanged, 
and to return home, “not to be disturbed by the United States 
authorities so long as they observe their paroles and the laws in force 
where they may reside.” Lee expressed his spccial^gratification that the 
officers were permitted to retain their side j,rms, pr^ate Worses, and 
baggage ; and that every soldier who claimed a horse or mule mfg^t ride 
him home to do the summer’s •ploughing. When Lee mention^?! that 
his army was out of provisions and had been subsisting on parched com. 
Grant 'promptly agi^ed to supply rations. It W6ts found that the 
surrendered army numbered 28,000 men. 

Tbe warning which Jefferson Davis received in St Paul’s Church on 
the morning <if i\pril 29 that kichmond must be immediately evacimted, 
came with a painful sudRenncss, ^notwithstanding the^fact* that such a 
probability had been discussed, tind that hediad previously sent away his 
family and the furniture of his house. That evening the Confederate 
President and Cabinet, with such archives as they could hastily pack, 
departed for Danville, on the only available ifiilroad train. Arriving there 
on the 5th, Davis issued a proclamation in order once more to “fire the 
Southern heart,” stating that they had “now entered upon a new phase of 
the struggle,” and that Virginia should be held and defended, “ and no 
peace ever be made with the infamous invaders of her territory.” 

Hearing, however, on April 9, that Lee had surrendered to 
Grant, the fugitive Confederate government again hastily packed its 
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archives, and moved to Greensborough, North Carolina. ■* Here, on 
April 12, Davis called Generals Johnston and Beauregard into coimcil 
with himself and three members of his Cabinet ; and in a^ an~azing mood 
of optimism informed the party that in two or three wneks he expected 
to have a large armi / in the field in response to new pr^jclamations. “ 1 
think we can whip 'Ae enemy yet,” he siiid, “if ou? people will turn 
out.” The .two generals entertained no such abs Ird illusion. Theyr 
replied that men whom the Conscript Bureau had ‘Seen unable to force 
into the ramks would hardly come upon inere invitation. ITiat afternoon 
Breckinridge, the Secretary of Wai^ also arrived, bringirt^ definite hews 
and details of Lee’s 'surrender. Wher. the couiicil met again next 
morning, the situation was awkY,ard. Davis was still unconvinced and 
stubborn ; the members of the Cabinet had not the courage to tell him 
the plain truth, and the genefals had no authority to suggest'* the 
obvious duty of the hour. The spell was bioken when at length Davis 
invited General Johnston to give his views. “My views are, sir,” he 
replied bl\.ntly, “that our people are tired of the war, feel themselves 
whipped, and will not fight.” Ke then tersely compared the strength 
of the opposing forces, about eighteen to one ; represented that, in such 
cimimstances, it would be the greatest of human crimes to continue 
the truggle; and urged Davis to exercise at once the only function 
of government still remaining to him, namely, to open negotiations for 
peace. '^I’hese opinions being supported by three of the members of the 
Cabinet present, Davis reluctantly consented ; and the remainder of the 
interview was devoted to drafting a letter to be sent by Johnston to 
Sherman asking a suspension of hostilities to permit the civil authorities 
to negotiate’ for peace. 

Receiving this letter on April 14, Sherman promptly replied the same 
day, agreeing to a conference, and suggesting as a basis of discussion 
the terms and conditions made by Generals Grant and Lee *at Ap- 
pomattox. The meeting was duly held on. April’ 17 ; but, instead of 
adhering to hi- first suggestion, Sherman allowed himself to be per- 
suaded on the following day to sign a provisional convention for the 
surrender of all the Confederate armies, including sucli important 
political conditions, that when they were brought to the notice of the 
Washington authorities, the convention was promptly rejected, and a 
cessation of the aiXiiistice and a resumption of hostilities peremptorily 
orde’-ed. Within a few days, however. General Johnston requested 
another conference and proposed a modifi^tion of the former terms ; 
and on April 26 'the two Generals signed a new convention, surrendering 
all the forces under Johnston’s command, a total of 89,360 in North 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida,^ upon the simple military conditions 
given by Grant to Lee. Lincoln had been murdered on April 14. 

Davis and his party meantime had continued their southward flight 
without awaiting Sherman’s answer. Their railroad accommodation 
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extended mo further than Greensborough, whence they continued their 
journey with the aid of such vehicles andi horses as they could scrape 
together. For /i while their escort was swelled by littl/ detachments that 
had broken^awa\ when Johnston surrendered his arniy \ a^, when Davis 
joined his fainilj^t Abbeville, South Carolina, the j were provided with 
# conhortable wagron^train. ^From this time,*howe^A3r, under rumours of 
swift pursuit, theAiisintegration of the^ escort was rapid; and when 
finally the presiden™! party was arrested at daylight on May 10, in 
their camp near Irwliville in itoutljern Georgia, by a detachment of 
Federal cavalry •under command of »Colonel Pritchard, there remained 
together only Jefferson Davis, isix members of his family, Postinj^ster- 
Gencral Reagan, seven staff •officers, several servants, and twelve private 
soldiers. 

^he govcniment had offered a large rewlird for the capture of Davis, 
under the su|l>positioft thaf> the Southern president had been an ac- 
complice in the assassination of President Lincoln; bift the allegation 
was eventually proved false. ‘After an imprisonment of about two 
years in For^xess Monroe, he was indisted and arraigned for the crime 
of treason, afid liberated on bail. Pending a motion to quash the 
indictment. President Johnson, on December 25, 1868, issued a general 
proclamation of amnesty which included Dg.vis; and he thereafter retotsf^pd 
at liberty at his home in Mississippi until his death, w iich occurred at 
New Orleans, while he was visiting that city, on December 6, 1889. 

Two days before the capture of Jefferson Davis, General Ricl^rd 
Taylor surrendered to General Canby the Confederate forces in the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, 42,293 in nun^er ; and on May 26 
General E. Kiirby Smith surrendered to General, Canby Iflie firfal remnant 
of all the Confederate armies, some 17,686 men, imder his comfar^d in 
the trans-Mississippi department. * 

If the warlike strength of the government of the United States had 
been fidly tested during four year's by the valour and patriotism of an 
average of a million armed men, the power of its civil authority was 
now demonstrated in an equally shining example^ by their devotion to 
law and their* lovq of paace. Two days after the surrender of Johnston 
to Sherman, the Secretaries War. ordered every chief, of Bureau in his 
department to begin immediately the reduition of expenses to a peace 
footing. A few days before General E. Kirby Smith made a formal 
surrender of the last fragments of Confederate military organisatiqp 
still under arms in the im^nsc^ department west of the Mississippi 
river, the two great armies of Grant and Sherman were assembled at 
Washington on their Homeward march, where on May 23 and 24 
they passed in a last grand review along Pennsylvania* Avenue, and 
before President Johnson, surrounded by the various state ‘dignitaries in 
a temporary pavilion erected in front of the White House. From this 
magniticent pageant of two days’ duration, they returned to their 
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own States; and in one year from that date a million volirntee;^^jj 
been mustered oii^. of servia^ and had again taken up their ora ^ 
vocations, withou^ an ambition on the part of a single i^mer^can solo 
except to conijnue \p deserve in civil life whatever diytinction he h. 
won on the field, jin contrast with the war-appro^, -nations of oy- 
$500,000,000 for the fiscal year of 1865,' the^ estiro.vtes for 1866 ha>... 
been cut down to $33,000,000. On June 13, ^365, the President 
proclaimed the insurrection at an end in the Stdj^e of Tenn^see; and 
on August 20, 1866, his final proclamation announced that “peace, 
order, tianquillity and civil authority now exist in and throughout 
the v.holc of the United States of America.*'’ 


(7) The Death of Lincot-ia 

From his parting visit to General Grant at Petersburg on April 3, 
1865, President Lincoln returned to City Point, where he learned that 
Richmond had fallen and had been occupied by Unionist t^goops ; and on 
the following day, April 4, Admiral Porter arranged a visit to the Con- 
federate capital for the President, the Admiral and several army officei’s. 
Preceeding by boat up the James river, the party started with ample 
conveniences for the trip. But when, on nearing Richmond, they came 
to a row of piles which had been placed across the river as a military 
obstruction, they found the opening through it so far closed by a 
disabled vessel that their j steamer could not pass. With more zeal 
than prudence, the Admiral urged that they should leave behind their 
steamer,, with the carrilige and cavalry escort, and proceed in the 
twelvesoared barge he had brought along; and, seated in this, they 
were towed by a small tug-boat the renmining distance to one of the 
Richmond wharves. Procuring a guide from the folom'ed men loitering 
near their landins^-place, and without knowing how far they had yet 
to go, Admiral Porter formed the party into a little procession of six 
sailors armed with carbines in front, and four in rear; and lietween 
thesfc, without other escort, President Linctriuiand his four companions 
walked* a distante of perhaps^ a mile and a half to the centre of 
Richmond. In that southern latitude it was already hot, and the 
march was tedious and fatiguing, over rough roads and through dusty 
shreets. Probably never before, in the whole course of history, did 
the ruler of a great nation make so simple and unpretending an 
entry into a conquered capital. The party, at length reached the 
headquarters, of General Weitzel, the new Federal commander, in the 
house which tJefferson Davis had occupied as his ofiicial residence 
only 36 hours before. After this, of course, every comfort was pro- 
vided for President Lincoln diming the remainder of his stay, and 
in his visits to* the scene of the conflagration which follow^ the 




evacuation* of the city, and to various points which the war had 
rendered historic. From Richmond the | President jreturned to City 
Point, whrace he took jrteamer for Washington, galled back by a 
severe acciJent Mat had happened to Secretary Sevrani. • 

For a weel\ after his return, Lincoln and] his ^Cabinet were 
fully 'occupied w^ im^ortdnt details of Admin’/tration, particularly 
with the serious q^stion of reconstruction, which the reqpnt military 
successes so suddenl\ forced upon them. On the evening^ of April 11, 
in response to a serenade, after* th<yikfully expressing the national joy 
at the prospeot. of speedy peace, the President dwelt at some length 
upon the difilcult problems by whiah the question was envi^joned. 
Neither he nor his listeners* had any premonition that this was to be 
the last public address he would.ever make. 

^,he subject of recoiSstniction was agttin discussed in the Cabinet 
mttting held* on Ffiday, . April 14. Lincoln spoke hopefully of 
being able to restore tlje machinery of civil government in the 
Southern States without edcouiftering too much objeetjon from ‘extreme 
radicals on the one hand or obstinate, conservatives on the other, and 


without excessive friction between the conquering and the conquered 
authorities; and an unusual feeling of gratitude and generosity per- 
vaded his words. The Cabinet meeting was made doubly interert^g 
by the presence of General Grant, who had arrived that morning from 
the field, bringing with him Captain Robert Lincoln, the President’s 
son. The day itself had a historic significance. It was the anniver^ry 
of the fall of Fort Sumter ; and a great celebration was then in progress 
inside the battered walls of that fortress, *in wjjiich General Robert 
Anderson ag£«n raised the identical flag wljich his fown ‘hands had 
liauled down four years before. 

In Washington on that evening, the President and Mra Lincoln, 
accompanied by two young friends, went to Ford’s Theatre to see the 
comedy of Our Am&kan Coudn. At about ten o’clock, while the 
President, seated in an arm-chair in the upper right-hand stage-box, 
was deeply absorbed in the progress of the .play, a young actor 
named John*,Wi]kes Booth, a fanatical Secessionist, having ga^ed 
entrance to the little coit’icfor, noiseless^ opened the^bojf-door imme- 
diately behind Lincoln, and, holding a pistol in one hand,*and a 
knife in the other, put the pistol to the Presidentfe head and fired. 
Major Rathbone, who whs in the same box, sprang to seize, the 
murderer, but the latter dealt Jiim a safage cut on the arm wiSi 
his knife, and, advancing thi’ough the box, placed his left hand on 
the railing and leaped fiX>m its front to the stage Jbelow. A spur that 
he wore caught in the folds of the American flag which dr^^ed the front 
of the box, causing him* to break the slnall bone of one teg in the fall. 
Nevertheless, he raised himself to his full height and, brandishing his 
knife as he turned to the audience, shouted the State motto of Virginia, 
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“ Sic semper tyrannisy*’ and, hastening through the familiar •passages to 
the rear door of ^he theatre/ mount^ a saddle-horse waiting there and 
galloped away. ^ ' 

The ball fred the assassin had entered the backaif tne President’s 
head on the left sid^, and, passing through the brain, lodged just |)chind 
the left eye. For inn instant the audience wajS scupiified by the pisto^i- 
shot 6ind the assassin’s dramatic exit ; then follovfed clamour and con- 
fusion in the effort to render assistance and in tii ; eagerness of piu^uit. 
The wounded President, breathing but unconscious, was borne to a 
house across the street. Before sQch a hurt the skill of the surgeons 
was unavailing ; yet his strong Vitality -*vas slow to surrender life. The 
family and State dignitaries watched by his bedside through the night, 
and at twenty-two minutes past seven the next morning Abreham 
Jancoln breathed his last. , ,, ", 

Vice-President Andrew Johnson was in Washington at the time, 
and at eleven 'o’clock Chief Justice Chase, in the presence of a few 
witnesses, administered to him the oath of the presidential office. This 
formal ceremony passed almost unnoticed amid the profound grief and 
gloom that President Lincoln’s death spread through the nation. On 
the 19th, after a brief funeral service in the East Room, the body was 
b^'lle with solemn official ard military pomp to the rotunda of the 
Capitol, where it lay in state until the evening of the next day, and 
where thousands took a last look upon his face. Then began a great 
iiipuming pageant, in wh’ch the remains were borne amid impressive 
and I'everent popular demonstrations through the great cities of the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, back to his 
home at Sprin^eld, Illinois, over tdmost the same route by which he 
had come to the seat of government as President-elect in February, 
1861.* On May 4, 1866, the body was laid to rest in the cemetery 
of Oak Ridge, where an imposing monument has,,been erected over the 
grave. 

The elaborate preparations to assassinate the President were the 
result of a conspiracy which Booth had arranged and had been carrying 
on for some weeks, though the final devici^s of the plot were contrived 
the same day. Nme persons were active in the conspiracy, with a 
number of others, some consciously, some unconsciously, playing minor 
parts. The plot ' 'contemplated the assassination of several other high 
government officials, upon only one of whom, however, an attack was 
made. Secretary of State Seward wau confined to his bed by a fracture 
of the arm and ’jaw received in a fall from his ^^rriage. Simultaneously 
with the tragedy at" the theatre, one of the conspirators named Payne, 
a stalwart frit brutal and simple-minded youih of twenty years, pre- 
tending to bring medicine for the Secretary, forced his way into 
Mr Seward’s bedroom, in the second storey of his house, and despite 
the efforts of Sewaid’s son, whom he beat down with the butt of a 
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pistol whit*h had missed fire, and of a soldier-nurse whom he brushed 
aside, fell upon the Secretary, inflicting three t^’ible wounds in 
hia cheek «md ^eck with* a huge knife. With d'^erate energy the 
SecAtary rolled^imself to the floor between the/ bed /and the wall, 
and, baffled in nte attempt, the would-be mmdejjer again forced his 
.•ay (townstaii’s fc^hfe street! ^ 

, Notwithstanding the weakness and 'pain of his broken leg, the 
assassin Booth, favored by accidents, managed to escape first into 
Maryland and then into Virgima, where, after almost intolerable ex- 
posure and sufthting, he was, on ,Api*il 25, traced to his hiding-place in 
a bam and sh»jt, while it was feeing burned to rfrive him out. Payne 
was arrested on his return fb the city, after having for two days hidden 
himsplf in the woods easj of Washington. ^Thepther conspirators were 
soon neiTcted out and^taken into custody. After a long and searching 
trial by a military commission, during the months of May and June, 
four of the accessories .wertf sentenced and hanged, three imprisoned for 
life at the 'i’ortugas, another was sentenced to six years in’ jail, and 
the nin^, af^er two yeara of wandA'ing about Europe, was finally 
freed by a disagi-eement of the jury. 

The assassination of Abraham Lincoln caused a profound sensation 
throughout the civilised world. The deliberate malice of the murderer 
as shown in his preparations, the savage boldness of his deed, in the 
midst of a great assemblage, the contrast of the black crime with the 
surrounding scene of brightness and pleasure, shocked every human 
soul not distorted by fanatical hatred. Tl)^ sincere condolence and 
tributes of respect to the memoiy of the dead uPresjdent^ that were 
sent by rulers* and cabinets, by cities and associations, by inc^jividuals 
eminent in state and churdh, in science and art, came from all nj/tioi&, 
in almost every language. These messages of sympathy were inspired 
more by* affection than horror, for in the loss of this lowliest-born of 
men, wKose genius ha^ liftcd*him to the Iiighest powem and prei’ogatives, 
who had shared the labours of the humblest and worn the hououi’s of the 
proudest, all mankind felt a common bereavement.* 

He was belbved by his^ countrymen because he \yas the /ull embodi- 
ment of American life, Americail genius, American* aspiratioa. No 
American statesman has equalled him in comprehending and inter- 
preting the thought and will of the common people. He had realised 
the republican ideal that every American boy is a possible Amerfeau 
President; and he gave the.*natitonal birthright a new lustre, when, 
from the steps of the Wlyte House, he said to a regiment of volunteers : 
“I am a living witness that any one of your children ipay look to 
come here as my father’s child has,” « It was by no njbans an idle 
forecast. Without even waiting for a generation to grow up, five 
American volunteer soldiers, who were under fire in the Civil War, 
have since then worthily filled the Executive Chair* of the Republic. 
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Jiut it was not merely a romantic influence which Lincoln had on 
American life. He lifted the Declaration of Independence from a 
political theory tc^ a national fact. He enforced tlu Cq^istitutiqu as 
the supreme , law. j It was under him that for t^ first time the 
American governmmt ai^^ined full pei’^^ection in Jfts twin ideals of 
union and liberty. ‘ . 

While foreigners could not so correctly un^rstand or value his 
typical American characteristics, they ^ were able g to estimate his great- 
ness and achievements for more univei-sal reasons. At the begipning 
of the 'Civil War, observers and critccs in other lands, judging from 
supCx-ficial indications, generally assumed that a permanent dissolution 
of the Union was a foregone conclusion. Conservatives looked with a 
degree of satisfaction upon what they deemed a certain failure of the 
experiment of republican gov3mment. Liberals scarc^y dared hope 
that the Union would emerge from the struggle in undiminished 
strength and territorial integi‘ity. Both classes very naturally doubted 
whether a rail-splitter candidate, even though he had the shrewdness 
to carry a popular election, possessed the wisdom and ^he strength of 
will to coiKjuer a formidable rebellion. This question was now solved 
byj:he test of experiment. Lincoln had reconciled, harmonised and 
rewarded his rivals, crystallised the strength of the loyal States, inspired 
financial confidence, dominated the jealousy of his generals, baffled the 
intrigues of factipn, and led the public opinion of his nation from 
indefinite tolerance to the abrupt and total destruction of the institution 
of slavery. All this he had accomplished with a sagacity, a tact, a 
patience, a moc^eration, and yet with an unyielding firmpess that made 
his re-election to a second term at once a popular demand and a party 
neces.^ty. He had ruled Avith an intelligent purpose, a consistent deter- 
mination, an abiding faith. He had administered a steady uniform 
justice, and tempered it with mercy and forgiveness so ready and broad 
that he was often censured for leniency and never for sternness. He 
made liberal offers aud grants of amnesty. Striking slavery its death- 
bloAv with the hand of war, he tendered the Sj)uth compensation with 
the hand of friendship and peace. Commanoling a million armed men, 
his sole ambition was to vpidicate the doctrine that the majority must 
rule, that there c^n be no appeal from the ballot to the bullet. 

To the admiration of foreigners for the art and magnanimity of the 
loTer was joined their app^*eciation of hjs unselfish personal rectitude, 
and his world-wide humanitarian wishes of freedom for the enslaved, 
and hope for the oppressed in all lands. Above all, it was his great 
act of Emancipation that raised his administration to the plane of a 
grand historical landmark, and crowned his title of President with 
that of Liberator. 




CHAPTEll XVII. 

THE NAVAI^ OPERATIONS pF THE CIVIL WAR. 

^The outbreak of w^r between the Noi-yiem States and the Confederacy 
found the Federal Navy ill prepared and ill organised for a great struggle. 
The material was insufficient in c^uantity and inferior in qftality. Though 
armoured ships were then under construction both in England aild France, 
the American ^leet included no vessels rtf this type. The total of steam - 
vessels was only forty ; and of these eight were for various reasons useless. 
Twentv four vessels were in commission, scattered over the world, and 
eight more were in reserve in the dockyards, without crews. At tfie 
outset of the war only three steamers were ready for sea, manned, and 
in Northern ports. The other ships in the navy were sailing vessels, and 
were of but insignificant value for warfare in an age o*f steam. Nor \yas 
the organisation superior to the material. The direction of the fleet was 
entrusted to several independent bureaux under a civilian head, with no 
general staff and no intelligence department.. The drganfsation was 
devised for peace, not for \^ar ; but, fortunately for the North, a*ct}pabk! 
Chief of the Staff appeared in tile person of Captain G. V. Fox, a retired 
naval officer, who became Assistant-Secretary of the Navy. On him 
devolved the strategical discction of tlie naval operations; and to his 
efforts the final success of the United States in the conflict was in no 
small measure due. The personnel of the navy was on the whole good, 
though the officers of ^ighgr rank were much too ^old and, with a ,few 
brilliant exceptions, unenterprising’and afraid of respoigsibillty, omng to 
the long peace, in which the duty of being^lways prepared for war had 
been overlooked. The total number of officers, commissioned and non- 
commi.ssioned, of all departments was 1563, of whom 821 resignedmqjd 
threw in their lot with the Sotith, while 35Cf more, although of Southern 
birth, remained true to their flag. The total of officers afld men was 7600. 

As the country possessed a large jmerchant mjtiine’and great ship- 
building facilities, the necessary expansign of the navy was only a matter 
of time. Every serviceable steamer in the merchant marine was pur- 
chased for the fleet ; and a large number of sloops, gun-boats, and small 
paddle-steamers were ordered to be constructed. Iij August, 1861, it 
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was determined tp build a number of ironclads ; and among the types 
selected was the j;'j.mous turret-ship Monitor^ designed by Ericsson, but 
not accepted by navy department without great ^isist^-nce on the 
part of cons(i,’vatiV(? naval officers, who distrusted ^lis revolutionary 
departure from prei^onceivpd ideas. So r^pid was tl\,. expansion pf the 
navy that, in the last year of the war, the U»ited ‘^/tates possessed 67i 
ships, most of them steamers, ahd many of them a^jflour-plated, manned 
by 61,500 men. Had half this force existed at thcj.autset, every Southeni 
port must have fallen into Northerfi hands in the .irst few weeks of war, 
and the Secession movelnent would have been crushed at its birth. 

Lut weak as was the position of the United States na^y at the outset, 
the naval position of the Confederacy was weaker still. TLTie Confederate 
States had no organised navy; they had no ships intended for war, and 
but small facilities for building. Their poverty and tljieir dearth of 
engineering resources placed them at the gravest disadvantage. The iron 
essential for armour-plating could only, be Obtained with difficulty ; if 
we can believe the Southern journalist, Pollard, an appeal was actually 
issued for broken pots and pans to melt down for this purpose. Every tli ing 
had to be improvised — hulls, machinery, ordnance, armour, ammunition, 
and^,proiectiles; and the energy with which, notwithstanding all these 
obstacles, effective fighting ships were constructed, reflects the highest 
credit ypon the officers of the Confederate navy. The want of sulphm- 
and saltpetre in ijie Confederacy compelled the commanders of ships, 
when in action, to be extremely sparing of their ammunition, and reacted 
in a *marked degi'ee upor the conduct of the operations. The more 
vigilant ar\d eff^ptivt the blockade of the coast became, tlje greater grew 
the difficulty of meeting the demands for war material ; and thei-e came 
a' tiniC when, despite the military impo^nce of the railroads, rails had 
to be lorn up to make armour for the ships. For officers, the Confederacy 
could rely upon the services of Jhe many able and devoted men who had 
resigned commissions in the United States’ navy; but seamen were 
harder to obtain, and the crews of the Confederate vessels were generally 
made up of landsmen.” 

Since tlie South had no seagoing w-'X; ships of any value, the 
maritime struggle was necessarily fought out on the coasts, the Northern 
fleets a.ssailing in succession the fortified positions of the South on the 
seaboard and the*1viississippi, often but not always in co-operation with 
the Northern army. The ^twofold dependence of the South upon the 
external world, as the source of supply from which it drew military and 
engineering material, iron, clothing, and a hundred other necessaries of 
war, and as^the market for its cotton, the sale of which could alone 
provide the sinews of war, naturally suggested to the Northern strategists 
a close blockade of the Southern coast line — a gigantic task, inasmuch 
as that coast stretched at the beginning of the war from Chesapeake 
JBay to the Mexierm frontier, a distance of 3500 miles. The occupation 
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of the Mississippi valley and the control of the watei’s of that river 
a^d its tributaries by a naval flotilla wire the lo^cal extension of 
thd^blockacle principle, since such action would ■'lusider the eastern 
Sta^ of tne C^ifcderacy from the western States/ and ^rom the only 
land Rentier whi\h touched a neutral power, Mexico. It would also 
<9ose these rivers V? the* movements of Southern /troops, at the same 
time opening them -to the passage of *the Northern arnries for the 
purpose of land opertfjons. Nor was this all. At the date of the out- 
breajj: of war, direct obmmunication 'between the centres of population 
in the Confederacy was still efl’cictedt in large iftcasure by watSr. The 
carriage roads ‘were Very rough; and the railway system was ifliper- 
fect, the lines being poorly laid and 'ill -ef| nipped with rolling-stock. 
Thttc»was railway commanicatioif Ijetween JRichmond, Wilmijigton, and 
Chijrleston ; bpt between the Atlantic «oast and the Mississippi valley 
there were only two lines — that from Richmond through^ Chattanooga to 
Memphis, and that fi'om*Ch£|;rleston through Atlanta to Vicksburg. 
These lines were linked up at three points by lateral brsaiches ; they were 
only laid with a single pair of rails* and possessed no facilities for 
working much more than two or three freight trains a day. One of 
tliese lines, moreover, was broken early in the war. Thus, though at 
firet the South enjoyed the advantage ‘of interior lines, it lost tins 
advantage with the loss of its rivers, the steady deterioration, of its 
railroads, and the close blockade of its coast. , 

At the same time every single State in the Confederacy was exposed 
to the attack of combined expeditions ; and the government was in con- 
sequence comgellcd by popular clamour to distribAte its mijitary force. 
Any point on the Southern coast or on the navigable rivers ipight be 
seized by the North with tlie hdp of its overpowering fleet, and <pade* a 
base for^a Northern advance into the interior. Yet this very fadlity of 
invasiop operated income degree to tjie disadvantage of the United 
States, as it led their government also to scatter its forces in a number 
of disconnected fields, with no unity of purpose. This mistaken system 
continued till General Grant* attained high command, and brought to 
bear on the military prob^n his strategic insight and tenacipus will. • He 
found the Union troops scattered and “ acting against ^lifferent and un- 
important points, spread out so as to cover a widg and disconnected 
territory, and... in reality doing nothing to accompli^ the main objects 
of tbe war.” He at once directed concentr^ion on the vital points,*a»d 
by so doing paved the way to final victory. 

The blockade of the yhole Southern coast, with the ’exception of the 
littoral of North Carolina and Virginia, was proclaim^ on April 19, 1861; 
and those two States were included a week later. This xilas an ironical 
comment upon the contention of the United States in 1812, since, to 
render the blockade effective, there were at the moment of the proclama- 
tion, as we have already seen, pnly three steam war»ships in Northern 
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ports. It may also be noted in this connexion that, a.s the war proceeded, 
the American gov«rmment was driven by the trend of events to mainta^a 
a virtual blockade 'f the British ports of Bermuda aiU Nj^^sau, wHch 
were the chief Kcntres of the blockade-running trade frtcna 1862 to 1864, 
just as in 1808 England had been driven to blockade Ihew York. Jt was 
not until July, 1861; that the chief Southend por^ft' were watched by 
Northern crhisers ; and for a year longer fast neutrsl vessels found little 
difficulty in funning the blockade. The acquisition by the. North of 
bases on the Southern coast followed speedily ifpon the enforcement 
of the blockade. From the outset Ktey West had been in Northern 
hands ; in August, 1861, Hatteras Inlet, on the North iCarolina coast, 
was seized; and in the following November, Port Royal. In January, 
1862, tho entrance to Savannah was blocked wifii hulks laden with ..tone, 
but the.se in the course of a fe# weeks were washed away- by the tides. 
In February, 1862, Roanoke Island, at the entrance to Albemarle 
Sound, was captured ; in March, Ferr.andina ahd St Augustine, in 
Florida; in April, Beaufort, North Carolina, Fort Pufaski at the 
mouth of the Savannah river, and the great seaport of ’New Orleans ; 
while in May the two United States dockyards, Norfolk and Pensacola, 
whic’f' had fallen into the hands of the Confederates, were recaptured. 
Alter this there came a lull “in the operations on the coast; but in 
November, 1863, Brazos Island near the mouth of the Rio Grande, im- 
portant as intercepting the trade between the South and Mexico, was 
sectire^ ; in August, 1864, Mobile was sealed ; and in December of the 
same year Savannah taken; At the opening of 1865 only two ports — 
Wilmington andiUhaifleston — were left in the hands of the Confederates. 
Wilmington was of great strategic importance, as it was through this 
port that Lee’s army before Richmond was supplied with food and 
ammunition, after the failure of the railroads and the loss of the west 
and centre of the Confederacy. - Fort Fisher, commanding the seaward 
approach to it, was captured in January, 1865 ; and the town itself was 
occupied in February of that year. In the same month the Conferlerate 
flag was lowered in the last port of the Confederacy, Charlc'-ton. 

The establishment of a ring-fence round 'the Confederate States thus 
proceeded steadily from the opening of the war ; and, with each port that 
fell, the task of blockading the remaining ports became simpler, as larger 
and ever larger forces were set free to do the work. Yet these results 
w6re not accomplished withf ut severe fighting and some repulses. One 
of the most important naval actions in the war was the attack on New 
Orleans, conducted Ijy Flag-Officer Farragut in April, 1862. He had 
clearly grasped the fact that it was perfectly feasible for ships to run 
past forts, even when these were {situated on eacK side of a comparatively 
narrow river; and he argued that, when the forts were passed and the 
war-ships placed in their rear, they could be taken in reverse, or isolated 
and compelled to sUrrender. Upon this .tactical idea his coast and river 
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operations* were usually based. New Orleans and the mouth of the 

£ >sippi were defended by two works — Fdrt St Philip, an old-fashioned 
ure, firmed with 62 *guns, situated on the ea.«i'’ ]pank of the river, 
New Orlei^is, at a bend, so that it enfiladed the channel ; and Fort 
Jackson, a stone Hork, on the west bank, armed with 74 guns. Afloat 
^n the river, to su^'^^dlrt the fWts, were the roughl /-constructed, lightly- 
ajrmoured ram, the rfanassas, two ironclads in an incomplete condition, 
and several small gui>-*boats, hastily armed, and manned with improvised 
crews. The Coiifcde ;ates were short of stores and ammunition; only 
four of the giAis in the forts w^re fifled ; and most of the ottiers were 
of small calibfe. Tbe passagft of th& river wal? blocked, in pjirt by 
booms, in part by schooners anchored in the stream and secured to each 
oth«r,with strong chains • ^ , 

®n April 18 Fap-agut began to bombard the forts with mortar 
.scliooners, an3 continued tKe bombardment for some days, at the same 
time effecting with hk small ships an opening in the obstructions which 
blocked the fairway. In t\ie dark hours of the morning of the’ 24th he 
moved up to oass the forts, with five Steam sloops, three corvettes, and 
nine gun-boats. The formation adopted was “line ahead,” Farragut’s 
flagship, the Hartford, taking station in the centre of the line. The 
leading .ships received a heavy fire from the forts, but sustained no vital 
injury; most of them, indeed, were little the worse for their poimding. 
The ram Manassas and some fire-rafts which were let loose by the Con- 
federates were on the whole more troublesome than the forts. During 
the engagement, the want of initiative in the older officers of the ‘United 
States’ squadron was curiously illustrated by the .iction of pne captain, 
who hailed ship after shi^, in order to obtaii# Farragut’s pernjission to 
run down the Manassas, instead of acting on his own judgment, ^rra^t 
himself was for some minutes in gi'eat danger. A fire-raft came down on 
the Harford and sel; her on fire; while at the same moment she grounded 
under the guns of Fort St Philip. But her crew extinguished the flames; 
the ship came oflF the shoal ; and Farragut went ahead with a loss of 
only ten killed and woundedr Three of the shi})s in the rear failed to 
make the passage, niai|}l}» because the day was. breaking when*they 
reached the forts. The ships which had passed set t© work at. once to 
destroy the hostile flotilla, and then pushed on and fooh possession of 
New Orleans. The two forts, thus left isolated, surrendered, as Farragut 
had anticipated, on April 28. The blow yas politically a most s^risus 
one. If New Orleans had not fallen, wrote the Southern envoy in Paris 
a few weeks later, the recognition of the Confederacy, by France could 
not have been much longer delayed. This great feat was, accomplished 
with a loss to the fleet of only 37 killed and 147 wounded; and one small 
ship rammed and sunk. 

In April, 1863, the Federal navy attacked the Charleston forts ; but 
on this occasion the conditions were less favourable,* and the attempt 
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failed. Admiral Dupont, who was in command, was unwilling 'to attack, 
but was overruled^ by the naval authorities at Washington, owing t(^ 
their excessive con|itA 2 nce in his armoured vessels, of whi^ h% had nip^, 
all but two bei^g oflthe Monitor pattern. It was impossible to adopt 
Farragut’s tactics, and to steam past the forts, in order, to take thejpi in 
reverse, as the entranVe to the harbour wa^s closed b^ obstructions and"' 
torpedoes. The forts to which the squadron was opposed mounted only 
77 guns, of which 17 were rifled ; but an hour heavy firing made 
no impression whatever on the forts, while all thetvessels engaged were 
repeatedly struck. Though the loss'of^bfe was insignificant, the turrets 
were jammed, the cofming-towe'rs much damaged, and one of the 
armourclads was so riddled that 'jhe sank next day.* This imfortunate 
experiment showed the,grav§ risks run even ,by armoured vesstdfS in 
attacking forts ; but it had no influence on the coujise of the war, and,, is 
of interest main^ from the technical standpoint. The blockade of 
Charleston continued to be maintained^ anq the ships engaged were 
speedily repaired.' 

Far more important in its results was FaiTagut’s capture of the forts 
defending the entrance to Mobile Bay, in August, 1864. There were 
two fjr»rts to be passed, one of which was two miles distant from the 
deep-water channel, and therefore played but an insignificant part in the 
action. ,The other. Fort Morgan, mounted 35 heavy guns, and stood 
close to the channel, on its eastern side. Under the guns of the fort 
a do^able line of torpedoes had been carried across the channel, with a 
clear passage, 300 feet wide„ for blockade runners, close to the fort. In 
the bay was ^a coij^idevable flotilla, the most formidable vessel in which 
was the Tennessee, a steamer plated with armour from five to six inches 
thick, QUt fitted with engines so feeble that she could only make 
six knots, while her steering gear was exposed and unprotected. She 
carried six heavy guns, and flew; the flag of the Confederate admiral, 
Buchanan. The three gunboats which supported her were of little 
account ; but the presence of a hostile ironclad, imperfect though she 
was, rendered the passage of the forts an extremely dangerous operation. 

Fkrragut, Jiowevei;, was a leader of great. rapacity and daring; and 
his repeated succejses had giver the navy complete confidence in him. 
He had at his disposal a powerful fleet. Four of his vessels were iron- 
clads, of the Monit^ type, two of them very formidable craft. Besides 
the^'he had fourteen wooden^^ steamers. The ships mounted a total of 
159 guns, the majority being of large calibre. By Farragut’s orders, the 
monitors were to lead in single line, and the woollen ships were to follow 
in pairs lashejl together, a small vessel being firmly attached to each 
large ship, on'.the side away from Fort Morgan. Thus two sets of 
engines would have to be disabled before any ship would be left helpless, 
while the weaker vessels would be screened from the fire of the fort. As 
a measure of protection heavy chains were fastened to the exposed side 
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of the larger ships ; and sandbags were in some cases used to defend the 
decks and sides against shell-fire. At daMdi on August 5 the signal was 
^en for the fl^et to makfe the perilous attempt, ar4 open the last and 
fiereest naval encounter of the war. The monitor Teamsehy captained 
by Cjpmmander (®raven, led the way; and as^she came on the Tennessee 
Inoved into position' to, supj^ort the fort. *Straigfht at the gap in the 
chain of torpedoes went the Temrnseh; then, as her captain saw the 
Tennessee on the further side of the fateful line, he turned deliberately 
and headed across t.ie field of dai^er, probably because he thought it 
impossible to ^»ke his badly-stgoriilg vessel through the narrow gap in 
the torpedo line. As his ship passed* over the torpedoes a dull muffled 
roar was heard. The sea heaved; the Tecumseh rolled violently from side 
tp«i^e ; then she lurch^ forwaid and her^bows^lunged, showjng to her 
contrades astern her yhirling screw. sank with incredible swiftness ; 
and, as she went dovm, Crdven, who was with the pilot in the conning- 
tower, made an instinctive movement towards the nafrow man-hole, in 
order to ercape. But even as he moved, his chivaVy asserted itself. 
“ After you, pilot,” he exclaimed, and drew back to make room for his 
comrade, who passed through the man-hole and escaped, while the 
gallant Craven went down with his ship. 

While this scene was being enacted, the other monitors were passing 
safely under the fort and up the channel. The wooden ships had now 
overhauled the monitors and were bunched up to the lee of them. The 
Brooklyn, first in the line of wooden ships^ stopped and signalled that 
she could not go ahead owing to the monitors in her way. The Hartford, 
with Fairagut’s flag, had also to stop, under the guns of the fort. The 
fire on the sKips was heavy; ahead was the line of torpedoes; and the 
fate of the Tecumseh shdwed that the danger from them was neal tind 
terrible. But Farragut was equal to the emergency; as his line curled 
up and fell into disorder he defied the torpedoes, and went ahead full 
speed across the mines. •The snapping of the torjicdo primers was 
plainly heard in the teirible seconds during which the Harford was 
forging acros^ the mine-field*; there was dead siltence on board amid the 
roar of the fight, while mqp held their breath and, waited in expectation 
for the explosion to follow; hut ‘the ship passed in safety anc^ steamed 
on to meet the Tennessee. The line Behind straightened out; and 
the other ships ran by the fort without th^ loss of a single 
vessel. , 

After a short but fierca*enccunter wifh the wooden ships and four 
unsuccessful attempts to ram, the Tennessee was* attacked by the 
Winnebago, vnthout much effect, though the Southem ship was com- 
pelled to retire under Fort Morgan, t,o give her gunnero rest Two of 
the Confederate gunboats were sunk before she returned to the fray; 
the third, like the Tennessee, was driven to the shelter of the fort. After 
a brief rest the Tennessee once more moved out to the attack, though 
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owing to injuries received she could now steam only five knots. The 
second stage of the^fight lasted an hour. The wooden ships in Farragut’* 
fleet made repeated’''but unsuccessful attempts to ram ^eir ppponepi, ; 
the issue was only decided when the monitors brought tpicir 'neavy guns 
to bear. Under their continued pounding^ her arinopr-plates sb\yted, 
her steering-gear was shot away, her funnel byoken^' and three of her 
port-shutters jammed. The ironclad was thus reduced to helplessness , 
and, Buchanan having been wounded, the white flig was raised. The 
Tennessee had made a gallant resistance to great od,Js. The lo.ss of Jife 
on board her was not hea/y; only two meji were killed and ten wounded — 
a fact which illustrates the efficacy of the protection afforded by armour, 
for she had been exposed for hour^ to a continuous and concentrated fire 
from the heaviest guns then known. In the Noi:J^^liern fleet the loss from 
the enemy’s fire was 52 killed apd 170 wounded ^in the ^momWi'^11 
but 21, out of a total of 100 officers and men, were drowned. The forts 
at the entrance oi' the bay held out for some li1;tle rime after the battle ; 
but Fort'Gkines, to the west of the entrance, surrendered on August 7, 
after a bombardment ; while Fort Morgan, attacked from land and sea, 
protracted its resistance until the 25id. The town of Mobile itself was 
not at once occupied, as all the troops available were required for 
the fierce struggle then proceeding in northern Georgia and before 
Richmond; but the port was thenceforth closed to blotikade-runners. 
The politicjil effect of the victory was extremely important. The news 
of it arrived at a moment of profound discouragement in the North, 
when Sherman was still groping his way round Atlanta, when Grant had 
been repeatedly repaired with terrible slaughter before Richmond, and 
when the cry for peace was gi-owing ominously in vehemence. A few 
weeks more, and the tide set decisively in favour of the North; the 
action in Mobile Bay enabled the Administration to bridge the period 
of suspense. 

Of gi-eat importance, in the final agony cf Lee’s army before Rich- 
mond, was the capture of Fort Fisher, defending the approach to 
Wilmington, from which port that army was now drawing its supplies. 
AmnHiiiition, cannon, clothing, and food we^e^ imported by blockade- 
runners, and moved up by rail +o Richmond ; and this in spite of the 
presence of a large squadrofi off the coast. The supply of flour in 
Virginia was exhausted in 1864! ; and the Confederate Congress reported 
that there was not enough meat and bread for the armies, and that 
meat would have to be obtain'ed from t.broad through a seaport. The 
armies were on shbrt rations ; by the te.-timony jsf a Southern private, 
rats, musk-rats, squirrels, and all kinds of vermin were eaten ; and bread 
was three dollars a loaf in Richmond. Lee himself informed Colonel 
Lamb, the Confederate commander at Fort Fisher, that, if Wilmington 
were lost, the army would be compelled to tall back from before the 
C'onfederate capital. A report of the Secretary of the Confederate 
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Ti'easuiy shows the magnitude of the trade which went on through Wil- 
mington. Between October 26, 1864, anij Jjuiuary, 1865, 8,632,000 lbs. 

meat, 1,607,000 lbs. of lead, 1,933,000 lbs. of saltpetre, 546,000 pairs 
ot shoes, 316, '^00 pairs of blankets, half-a-million pounds of coffee, 
69,000 rifles, and 43 cannon were obtained through this port from the 
.outeV world, while cotton >|iifficient to pAy foy these purchases was 
pxported. The problem of defending^ the place was complicated by 
the shortness of an.munition for the guns mounted ip Fort Fisher. 
Tliere were but 36( 0 rounds for the 44 guns, or less than 90 rounds 
pef gun; and ’no more was to be» obtained. • 

In DecemJjer, 1864, rf large fleet, Including ifix ironclads, arrVed off 
the fort, accompanied by ^500 Northern troops under General Butler. 
R^r- Admiral Porter commanded the fleet. the night of the 23rd 
a shTp laden with powrier was explode^ close to the fort. It had been 
anticipated that the exptosion would destroy the fort; but so little 
damage was done thf^t the garrison believed a NortherA war-ship to have 
been blown up by the ' fire of their guns. After this unpromising 
beginning, the fort was heavily bombarded on December 24; and the 
bombardment was resumed next day. In the afternoon of the 26th the 
troops landed, and advanced to carry the work by assault. Their 
generals, however, convinced themselves that the place was still too 
strong to be stormed; and, to the great dissatisfaction of Porter and 
Grant, the troops re-embarked. In view of this ignominious failure, 
Butler was replaced by General Terry, an officer of great decision • and 
on January 13, 1865, the attack was renewed, the fleet bonibarding 
while the ti'oops landed. The fort had now only 2300 roimds of 
ammunition* left, so that it could not wpste a shot. All day the 
bombardment continued i it was repeated on the 14th and agAii^ on* the 
15th. Then at a given signal the ships concentrated their entire fire on 
the lafldward face of the fort, while, to the sound of a prolonged blast 
upon’the whistle of* every ^hip, the troops and a party of seamen ashore 
moved forward to the assault in two columns. The fort was carried 
after a desp«irate and bloody struggle, in which the casualties of the 
Northern army* wertf 691, killed, wounded, and ^missing. The k)ss of 
the fleet was 74 killed, 2l3 wounded, aj;id 22 missing. With the fall of 
the fort the value of Wilmington vanished; and the place itself was 
occupied some weeks later. In April Lee’s half-staKed army was forced 
away from before Richmond to the surrender of Appomattox. In, the 
words of the historian of thb Copfederate^navy, “ the fall of Wilmington 
was the severest blow to the Confederate cause whidh it could receive 
from the loss of any port. It was far more injurious* than the capture 
of Charleston, and, but for the moral ^effect, even more hurtful than the 
evacuation of Richmond. With Wilmington open, tlie supplies that 
reached the Confederate armies would have enabled them to have 
maintained an unequal contest for years; but with the fall of Fort 
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Fisher the constant stream of supplies was effectually cut oif.” Thus 
did the Northern navy give the most valuable assistance in the fins’ 
overthrow of the Confederacy. j 

It will have been observ^ that from first to last tiae Kbckade#; *vas 
an agency of tae utmost military importance, apart from its economic 
influence on the South. TLlie want of good bqptsj which could not bc 
made in the South, aftccted the marching power of tlie Southern troops. 
General Johnston, commanding the western army, reported in January, 
186*4, that two out of four brigades in his force jcould not inarch for 
want of.jshoes, while lijankets were also not to be obtained. 'Ihe 
miserable condition to which the Goutherii troops were thps reduced led 
to a large amount of straggling, which weakened them in every battle. 
This has usually been ascribed to defective discipline; but obviously it 
is impossible for any commander to punish severely barefooted and 
half naked men for inability to keep up \/ith their better equipped 
comrades. Soldiers who, in the words of an-ieye-yvitness, “ were crazed 
with hunger,” must either straggle or die. ^ 

Second only to the blockade, in political and strategical importance, 
was the clearing of the Mississippi from Cairo to the sea, though in this 
undertaking, unlike the blockade, the services of the army were as 
effic^ious as those of the navy. ^ Both sides began the building of war- 
ships on the Mississippi in 1861, the Northern vessels being of the gun- 
boat type, lightly armoured. In September of that year the Northern 
flotilla got to work, supporting the army and skirmishing with the 
Confederate “bushwhackers” or guerrillas. Throughout the early months 
of 1862 the flotilla rendered invaluable service to Grant. It co-operated 
in the attack upv)n Fort Henry on the Tenrressee river, where the 
Nofthenr. gun -boats were severely handled. Immediately after the fall 
of the fort, three of the gun-boats pushed on irp the river to the 
Alabama frontier, destroyed the Monrphis and Ohio railway bridge, 
and burned a great quantity of Confederate stores, at the same tinre 
tlircatening the important line of railroad which linked Charleston to 
Memphis. In the attack on Fori; Donelson, which commanded the 
upper Cumberland, the gun-boats were directed by Grant to- run past the 
fort and take it in reverse, at the same time cutting it off* from the 
Confederate forces. This work they accomplished, though they suff'ered 
severely from the gurls of the fort ; and their presence on the river above 
the fort was the strategical cause of the sally of the garrison, which 
resulted in Grant’s fir’st complete victjrry. ^ That general had worked 
admirably with the navy ; and it was vMie of his many merits that he 
rmderstood the power^which the possession of this superior flotilla con- 
feiTcd upon hii^. He was for moving at once up the Tennessee south- 
westward to Corinth, where the raifroad system centred; but he was 
oveiTuled by an incapable superior, though such action would have had 
a decisive eft’ect. As the result of his victory at Donelson — a victory 
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splendidly earned — Bowling Green and Columbus, the enemy’s two 
advtmced positions in Kentucky, were ei'acuated; but the advantage 
not followed up. AVhen the advance was mode to Pittsbmg 
L^^||iing flotilla supported the army, and by*the confession of 
Southern authorities did some damage to the Confederaifes in the battle 
4>f Slhloh, • ^ * 

In April, 1862,^ the Northern gunboats passed Island No. 10 on the 
Mississippi, compelling its surrender ; in the following Jupe Fort Pillow 
was reduced, after ai’j engagcmeht with the enemy’s flotilla off Memphis ; 
and Vicksburg'was reached in the*8ame month. Farragut, iwving up 
with his ships from»New*Orleans, haddately reached a point beiow the 
town ; and only t^je stretth of wate% commanded by the guns of the 
Vicjisburg forts now severed the deep-sea fleet of the North from its 
victorious flotilla on the upper watery of* the great river. With little 
trouble and but small loss* Farragut ran past the batteries up-stream, 
only to find that no ,army was available for the atta(!k on what was at 
that time ihe last Confederate fortress on the Mi^issip|ft. * He was 
therefore forced to return, as his coal*was running low and the level of 
the river was falling; but his excursion had shown others the way. 
Early in 1863 the stretch of water below Vicksburg, which for 
some months been left untroubled by NQrthcm vessels, was the scen.» of 
the exploits of the steamer Queen of the Westy which ran past the 
Vicksburg works and destroyed a great quantity ^of supplies* causing 
the South heavy loss before she was destroyed. , 

In the spring and summer of 1863 tlje navy rendered Gfant in- 
valuable assistance against Vicksburg — assistance which he, with his 
usual genero^ty of disposition, was the first to acknowledge. Farragut 
had now received instructions once more to move up the river from New 
Orleans; but the task was diore difficult than it had been* on the 
previous occasion, owing to the construction of formidable works at 
Port tludson and txrand. Gulf. Between these two points the Red 
River flowed into the Mississippi ; and down that river came gi'eat 
quantities of Supplies for the Confederate armyt Late in the night of 
March 14 l^rragut’S sm;^ squadron advanced, the ships lashed in 
pairs, intending to pass the batteries afi Port Hudsoa ancl att^k them 
from above, with the help of a military force.. On this occasion, 
however, FaiTagut met with a check. Of his sevSn vessels only two 
passed the works ; one was destroyed by the enemy’s fire, and the ethers 
were compelled by various liccidients to mil back. But with the two 
which had passed, joinejJ by a ve.ssel from the flotilla alcove Vicksburg, he 
was able to stop the passage of supplies from the Red River, and thus to 
render sterling service to his cause. A few days later tl\lf flotilla above 
Vicksburg gallantly ran the gauntlet of the fire of that fortress and 
anchored below. Farragut now received orders to rejoin his fleet at 
New Orleans, but to do this he had to travel by the hayous, the \^y 
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down the river being too dangerous to be attempted with his small force. 
The operations against Gra^d Gulf and Vicksburg are narrated else- 
where. It is enough to say that with the fall of Vicksburg on July/, 
1863, the Mississippi was lost to the Confederacy. Witli its6loss bf^an 
that shortage o»" food throughout the Southern States which, even with- 
out the great militayr catastrophe culmirating in Appomattox, 'must 
have brought down tiie Secession movement when the blockade cut off 
the South from all foreign sources of supply. <• There was continual 
fighting between the flotilla on the river and Confederate guerrillas upon 
the banks, down to thCjClose of thp war; but these opprations po.-{sess 
little interest. So firmly was the riveV held that, in General Early’s 
words, it became impossible to move foodstuffs across it. At the same 
time the States of Texas and Arkansas were left isolated and exposed to 
attack. ■’ ^ ' 

One or two serious attempts were made by ConfeJSerate vessels to inter- 
fere with this prtcess of i.solating the South from the rest of the world. 
In July, 1861, the Confederates had begun the building of an iron-plated 
superstructure on the hull of the frigate Merrtmac, which had been 
burnt and .sunk at Norfolk navy-yard; and about the same time the 
Eederals began to construct the turret-ship Monitor. The Merfimac 
was completed in March, 1862. She was plated above the water with 
two layere of iron armour, rolled from rails, with a combined thickness 
of four inches, superposed upon a massive structure of timber. A ram 
of cast-iron was fitted to the bow ; and inside the armoured pent-house, 
which bad sloping sides ‘and ends, were mounted four rifled and six 
smooth-bore guns of heavy calibre. No solid shot for piercing armour 
was supplied for the guns, but this was not thought to be a defect, as 
the only vessels off the port of Norfolk, in which the Merrimnc was 
building, were wooden ships of the old type, vulnerable to shell-fire. 
The Northern ships were five in number and mounted between them 
222 guns ; but, as against an aimoured ship, the;J might as well have 
been armed with toy-pistols. Tlie rapid completion of the Southern 
ironclad was known lo the North, and led to every nerve Jbeing strained 
to get the Monitor to sea. 

The Monitor differed greatly in design frdni^ the Mcrrimac. She was 
described by the Southern olf cere as resembling a “ tin can on a raft ” ; 
and the comparisoi?> was accui'ate. When in fighting trim she showed 
nothing above water but a low hull, well protected by armour, a circular 
tuh’et plated with iron and mounting inside it two heavy smooth-bore 
gims, and a low conning-tower, placed in the fore-part of the ship and 
strongly armoured. The funnels, two in nulhber, were removed in 
battle. Thert was no unarmoured target for an enemy’s guns; and 
even the armoured target was small. But against this advantage was 
to be set the sacrifice of seaworthiness and comfort; the vessel was 
essentially one for coast-service only, and a voyage in even a moderate 
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sea was extremely trying to her crew. She was ill-ventilated even in the 
bfet circumstances; her speed was very iJw; the steam-engine which 
ma«?,(e the tup«t revolve was not easily controlled, and jvas apt to carry 
the '^uns pSit the point of aim. The ship was therefo’^ imperfect— 
an improvisation to meet a great emergency — but, haA her designer 
li&d more time, there* is* no Sioubt that her defats might have been 
remedied. On March 6, 1862, this vessd left New York for Hampton 
Roads, in command of Lieutenant Worden, convoyed by two unsea- 
wort^iy steamers. Thj! voyage task&i her crew severely ; water poured 
in through the'openings in her d^ck, which wa# awash in the •ground- 
swell of the Atlantic.* Thej'e vfere moments when it seemed as though 
she must be abandoned ; but Worden Wfts an excellent officer, a man of 
extrirje tenacity and rescjlution, «cnd he finajily su^jceeded in bringing his 
cha^l^ safe intp Hampton Roads late i* the evening of March 8. As 
she drew near the roads the 'thunder of heavy firing coi^ld be heard far 
off, towards Norfolk. «The*cre'\y went to general quarters, and put the 
ship in fighting trim. They were lighted to their berth in the j-buds by 
the glare of a •burning vessel, which told eloquently that the Merrimac 
had already got to work. 

On that same morning the Merrimac had come down to try hei^guns 
upon the Northern fleet. She engaged two of the wooden ships, tfle 
Congress and Cumberland, and received their fire with impunity, the 
shot glancing off her armoured side like so many p^jis. Far different 
was it when her own heavy guns gave tonglie. against her adversawes. 
Her shells Avrought hoirible slaughter in the Congress ; she then charged 
the Cumberland with the ram and struck her at <ier pioorjpgs, in the 
fore-channels, a blow which proved deadly. A* huge gap was left in the 
side of the Cumberland, and she at once began to settle in the jtatef ; 
but the crew refused to surrender, and fought their ship to the last. 
While this was happ^ing, the Congres^ made sail, and strove to reach 
the shoal water under the Northern batteries at Newport News. Here 
she ran aground and was assailed by the Merrimac. The Southern 
ironclad was ^able to take up a position where ‘her guns would bear, 
while the Con^eSs could ^only use two of her thirty piecqs, and those 
two were powerless against the Merrimas's armour. The combat was a 
hopeless one for the wooden vessel from tlie first, but it W6is bravely 
protracted for an hour, when, with the ship on fire in several places, 
the white flag was raised. This resistance^ however, had served 
purpose. The tide in the rdads ^as beginning to ebb, and the water 
was shoaling fast, so that the Merrimac could no^, now get near 
the Northern vessels which still survived, and would otjjjerwise have 
fallen to her guns. Lerfving till next day the completion of the work 
of destruction, she steamed back to Norfolk, with no more serious 
injuries than the loss of her ram, the disablement of two guns, the 
springing of a slight leak, and spme trivial damage to*her armour. The 
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news of her victory and of the loss of two ships with J257 officers and 
men fell upon the North with the suddenness of a thunderbolt, /.t 
Washington it c*iused not imreasonable alarm, as it secme^ likcly^Kiat 
the Merrimac .would attack the capital, though, as a matte, of fac-, her 
draught of wacer made it impossible for her to ascend the Potomag. 

At daybreak on^ March 9 she startwl fr'^m Norfolk to renew tue 
attack on the Northern fleet', and headed straight for the wooden 
Minnesota, v/hich lay fast aground. The Monitor was moored beside 
the big ship, as her light draught’ enabled her so bid defiance to the 
shallow’s in the estualy. WordehV hour had come ; he moved out 
instantly to the fighf and interposed his little craft, ov e-fourth of the 
Mernmeu^s size, between her and the Minnesota. The Merrimac opened 
fire on her new antagonist, but this time the shells had no effect The 
Monitor made no reply; she steamed up to thecil/errim^ till she^was 
close to the Southern ironclad, and then discharged the two guns in her 
turret |)oint-blank at the iron pent-house. ' The shots glanced off, yet 
they deall a heavy /blow. For some minutes the ships fonght at close 
quarters, wreathed in smoke, pounding each other with no visible 
effect, though many small injuries were inflicted on both vessels. Then, 
eagp - to disable his enemy, and finding his guns of no avail, Worden 
determined to use the ram. 'He ran at the Merrimac'' s propeller but 
missed^ it by two feet and dealt his blow in the air. The ships grazed 
and, at this moment, the Monitor fired her guns once more, almost in 
co;.tact with the eneinv,, crushing in the iron, but failing to penetrate. 
On this the Metrimac (lre\ ' off and manoeuvred to attack the Minnesota, 
which at least was v..liierable to shell. Jfiit in the attempt to approach 
the unarmoured ship the Merrirnuc ran aground and there remained 
some jninutes. The Monitor failed to make use of this opportunity 
to disiible her enemy; and the Merrimac, getting afloat once moi'e, 
abandoned her attack on the wooden vessel, as the range was too great 
for effective fire, and turned on the little*' turret-ship. 

In this iast stage of the fight she attempted to run down the 
Monitor, and struck her a hea'vy blow, but did no serious damage. The 
Monitor's turret nov/ ran short of ammunit" on, and Worden had to haul 
off to the shallows, where he was out of the reach of the Merrimac, 
to get up fresh powder and projectiles. This done, he closed once 
more ; but the final bout was indecisive, though the Monitor''s conning- 
tower was shattered by concentrated fire and Worden very severely 
wounded. The Monitor was now left ' without direction for some 
minutes ; she withdrew to the shelter of the sbaUows, and, not without 
considerable^ delay, ^ter the second officer had taken command, steamed 
back towards her foe. But the fight was alrekdy over ; the Merrimac's 
captain was under the not unnatural impression that his enemy had 
retired from action, and not caring to venture in shoal water near the 
•vooden ships, he withdrew to Norfolk. The combat was indecisive ; 
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but the M^rimac had been prevented from achieving her purpose of 
dei^troying the wooden ships. It was on fhe whole judicious of the 
Nofthern officers not to risk unnecessarily the only ironclad which the 
Norti!% then **j|fcossessed ; and the Merrimac was not pursued. A month 
later she came out again, but this time the Monitor did feot show any 
ai'&iety to fight, though a, nmvjber of barges were .carried off from her 
neighbourhood by the Confederate gun-boats accompanying the Southern 
ironclad. This sally A^as the more dangerous in that it threatened 
the maritime commmncations o*f McClellan’s army, which was then 
assemTbling at jfbrt Monroe. Pp^lu/ps it was ‘the greatness •bf this 
danger that kejjt the* Moiiitor Mjack ; Ahd, as thfe commander o6 the 
Merrimac also had orders to run no risks, the two ships only watched 
each •o^her. In May the^Confedorates were compelled to destrpy their 
ironclad, as the army ^f McClellan was, threatening Norfolk ; and the 
Monitor did nol survive her antagonist for many months. In December, 
18652, she foundered off Hatte^as, taking down with fier part of her 
crew. But her work was ^one; and it is scarcely an.exagg^rtftion to 
say that she saued the Union by preverfting the South from achieving a 
naval victory which would have resounded through the two hemispheres, 
would have effectually broken the blockade, if only for a time,«iand, 
perhaps, would even have secured intervention. The action is of historlt 
irapoi-tancc as the first battle fought between armoured vessels, though 
seven years before, at Kinbuxm in the coiu^e of tjie Crimean War, 
armomed ships had been pitted against forts with striking success. « 
On January 31, 1863, an attempt was mad^ by two small Confederate 
ironclads to break the blockade off* Charleston, bu4 no decisive success 
was gained, though two of the blockaders* were much damaged. 
Annoured vessels were senf by the Northern government to co-or«erate 
■ in the blockade, with ‘the result that the Soutlierners were not able 
thencefeyth to do m(jfe than deliver torpedo attacks on the vessels 
watching the port. At Sawannah, however, they built a really for- 
midable arniourclad, the Atlanta', and two monitors had to be detached 
from Charleston*to destroy her! The crew of \h&*Atlai}ia was made up 
of untrained men,*whi^ giay account for her indifferent performa*ce. 
J[)n June 17, 1863, she steamed out and«was instantly •attacked .by the 
monitor Weehawken. This vessel fired but five rounds.in fifteen minutes, 
and at the fifth the Atlanta hauled down her flag, having been struck by 
four shots, all of which had done great damage. • « 

In April, 1864, the AlbeiKarle^ another ironclad of similar pattern 
to the Atlanta, was completed for service on the North Carolina Sounds, 
with the object of driving the Union gun-boats froni these paters, where 
they interfered with tradtJ and penetrated to the very heart, of the State. 
The town of Plymouth had been occupied by a Northern force ; and it 
was one of the first objects of the Albemarle, when ready, to aid in a 
joint attack upon the garrison ,of this place. On A^ril 19, with mep 
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still at work upon her, she assailed the Northern gun-boats oA* Plymouth, 
sank one, and drove the uthers off, when she was able to take the 
defences of the ,town in the rear, with the result that the place, was 
recaptured, ^o dangerous did her presence in these water /'become that 
it was decided to attempt her destruction with torpedoes, as no ironclads 
could be spared to attack her. Lieutenfvit Cfishing was selected 'for tlie 
difficult and dangerous enterprise, and was placed in command of a 
small steam-launch, the precursor of the modem torpedo-boat. The 
torpedo carried was of the spar*’ pattern, and,i was exploded by the 
primitive contrivance of pulling a lapyard. One unsuccessful attempt 
was made on the night of October £6, on which occasion the launch 
ran aground and so lost the cover of darkness. The following night 
Cushing, ran up to Plyraoutli once more, and j?vas so fortunate as •iQ be 
able to approach clo.se to the ironclad without hying detected. She. was 
lying moored to the shore ; and it was Cushing’s design not to use his 
torpedo unless compelled to do so, but if possible to rush her and carry 
her out to sea in the confusion of a surprise attack. This part of his 
plan was only defeated by the barking of a dog; he then drove his 
launch at the eneniy, and, just as she opened fire, exploded his torpedo 
undf r her hull, blowing a large hole in her and sinking her. His own 
Ikunch was disabled by the explosion, but he leapt into the water and 
swam down stream, regaining safety without a scratch. His loss was 
two killed and 19 men captured. This was one of the most brilliant 
and dashing exploits of the war. 

The precursor of the modem submarine and the successor of Fulton’s 
Nautilus is to feund in the peculiar variety of craft; constructed by 
the Confederates during the war, and known £is Davids. These were 
double-ended vessels, driven by steam, which lay flush with the surface of 
the water, showing only their funnel and hatches when in fighting trim. 
They cairied a torpedo fixed upon a long spar. ^Their defect \vas that 
they were liable to be sunk by a heavy wave when their hatches were 
open ; and to close the hatches meant dooming the crew to asphyxia. 
One of these vessels was built at New Orleans, but, so far as is known, 
wa.. not employed in the defence of that plr cq, Another ivas constructed 
at Chasyleston, and on October; 5, 1863, attacked the Northern ironclad 
New Ironsides, exploding her torpedo against that ship’s side, but with- 
out any result beyond shaking the ironclad severely. A subsequent 
attack delivered by the same boat on the Wabash was not more 
successful. Another and a different type of submarine was a small 
vessel constmc^ of boiler plates at Mobileu She was propelled with 
hand-power ^by eight men, revolving a screw, which gave her a speed of 
four knots. .She had arrangements which enabled her to go below the 
surface for a few minutes. She was a most dangerous craft to those on 
board her, not only because of her tendency to dive unexpectedly, but 
filso because, when below the surface, the men in charge of her could see 
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nothing. She sank suddenly when she was first tried at Mobile and 
downed eight men. In 1864 she was recovered and moved to Charleston, 
atid^on her first trip there sunk again, only one officer escaping from her. 
She '-jas railf^ to sink once more, this time causing the death of six 
men. On her next trip she dived suddenly, and stuck iii the mud of 
the biJttom, when nine men .perished on bbard her. But the Con- 
federates still persevered ; they raised heu a fourtjf time and lost her a 
fifth time, on this occAsion through the fouling of a cable. After so 
many disastrous experiences, Gerferak Beauregard, who was in command 
at Charleston, nrfused*to allow her to be used further as a suiftnarine, 
and insisted that she s^iould only be employed on iSie surface. Rusning 
flush with the surfa(;e, she Attacked thg Northern steamer HottscUonk, 
off Charleston, on the night of JFebruary 17, 1864, and succeeded in 
exploding a torpedo un&er that vesse^. ^he war-ship sank in four 
minbtes ; but the torpedo craft perished with her adversary, whether 
as the result of the explosion or from becoming eirtangled in the 
wreckage of Jhe Hmisatonic must remain uncertain, as she caiti^ down 
her ci'ew with^her. When tlic war was over, divers found the boat 
lying on the bottom, with nine dead men in their places on board her. 
For heroism and devotion to their cause, it would be difficult ia the 
long annals of war to find superior to th^ successive crews who mannitl 
this fated vessel. 

At the opening of the war the Confederate autjiorities recognised 
that the North was specially vulnerable in its,commerce, and determiaed 
to attack in this quarter, with the object of diverting as large a part of 
the Northern navy as possible from the militar’j operations on the 
Confederate cdhst. The vessels fit for this purpose were not to be had 
in the Confederacy, but thty were obtained by purchase or conslriictifln 
• in J^ngland, as at that\late thAe was no clear ruling of international 
law on the question of supplying a combatant with ships, not actually 
armed but capable ^ being employed for military purposes. The 
United States, in the wars between England and France at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, had^rendered similar assistance to the French. 
Only one steafif erwiser^va^ Procured in America, and she was purchased 
from a Southern firm of ship-owners aj; New Orleai». fehe ^an the 
Iblockade and got to sea in June, 1861, and* cruising .under Commander 
Semmes made several prizes on the South American Soast ; but she was 
finally driven into Gibreiltar early in 1862, where she was watched by 
three Northern ships. Eventullly ^e was sola, as no further use could be 
made of her because of her defects and because of this vfgilant blockade. 
Tbe commerce-destroyers bought in England were fhe famous Alabama^ 
and the less well-known Florida^ Georgia, Shenandoah, and Rappahannock, 
of which the last never got to sea. The Florida cruised between 1862 
and 1864, but was only moderately successful, taking 37 vessels, though 
her tenders accounted for 23. She wi« seized by a Northern war-ship. 
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in defiance of international law, while lying in the neutral port of 
Bahia ; and, though orders were issued that she was to be retum/yd 
to Brazil, she was sunk by her captors, it would appear deliber^iy, 
while at Hampton Roads. / 

The Mabdna, under Captain Semmes, was the most successful of the 
commerce-destroyers, cruising for two ynars and making no leiS th<t,n 
69 prizes. rShe visited in succession the Atlantic, north and south, the 
Indian Ocean, and the China Sea. Semmes’ plan was to take up a 
position on one of the main trade-routes, and there remain two months, 
which '(‘-me it took fo? the news of his exploits to riach the United 
States and for the Vfessels sent'^to capture him to draw near the spot. 
Then he moved on to a fresh' cruising ground. JJearly all his prizes 
were made between the Azores and' the easternmost point of South 
America. The Alabama coaled repeatedly in neutral ports; but it 
must be remembered that in 1863-4 there were no precedents to 
regulate this practice. Finally she entered' the port of Cherbourg on 
June 11, '1864, •'tanding in need of repairs and a refit. (Within three 
days the Northern sloop of wal Kearsarge appeared off the port, and 
was immediately challenged by Captain Semmes to fight. On June 19 
the Alabama came out, steamed outside neutral waters, and engaged 
Her antagonist. The issue was quickly decided. The Alabama's crew, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining ammunition, had been compelled 
to husband their supply and had had but little target practice. The 
Kearsarge had had constant practice, and was besides slightly superior 


in weight of metal. 

The following is a comparison of the two ships : 


Guns 

Broadside 

Crew 

Casualties 

Kearsarge 

7 

366 lbs. 

163 

3 

Alabama 

8 

305 „ 

160 

40 


In seventy minutes from the opening of fire, the Alabama lay a sinking 
wreck upon the surface of the water, and hoisted the white flag. A few 
minutes later she went down, carrying with her ten of her crew. 

The career of the Georgia was unsuccessful, as in a year’s cruising 
she only took nine prizes. Except under stpam she 'vvas useless; and this 
militated against her success,, for co'al was not always easily procured by 
the cruisers. She was sol'd in 1864. The Shenandoah, towards the 
close of the war,' proceeded to the whaling ground in the Northeni 
Pacific, there made 36 prizes, and, returning to Europe after the 
Confederacy had fallen, was handed over to the British government. 
In all, the comffierce-destroyers accounted for 261 Northern vessels, two 
being steamers. The consequences of these depredations upon the 
shipping of^the North were marked. Many Northern vessels were sold 
by their owners to neutrals ; and the terror inspired by the Confederate 
cruisers is shown by the fact that these sales, which in 1860, before the 
■war, had amounted to 17,418 tons, rose in 1861 to 26,649 tons; in 
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1862 to Ii7,756 tons; in 1863 to 2^2,199 tons; in 186tt to 300,865 
tons; and in the first half of 1865 to 133,832 tons. The tonnage 
olnjthe American deep-sea njerchant fleet diilkinished from 2,496,894 tons 
in 1S61 to A, 387, 756 in 1866. The pressure of heav’; insurance rates, 
and the impossibility of obtaining cargo when its delivery was a matter 
of coipplete uncertainty, led to this decline. Of thi ships which 
remained on the American re'^ister the greater number were laid up 
in* home or neutral j|prts. Moreover, this trade, once lost, was not 
recovered; the destruction of the American shipping industry was one 
of the most p^sTnan^nt effects of the war. For her remissness in 
permitting the sailing or. coaling of ^^e com‘\nerce-destroyei? Great 
Britain subsequently paid the sum of iPS, 100,000 to the United States ; 
and, though this anSount much more than covered the direct losses, it 
gave iio compensation foa the enormous indircct«loss which the warfare 
against commerce had infliqted. • 

The Confederate cruisers were vessels of a type now obsolete, relying 
mainly upon sails, bilt \with auxiliary steam-power, and had, as we 
liave seen, tS deal mainly with sailing ships. They proved extremely 
difficult to catch, and were almost always able to elude the Northern 
war-ships. But with no Confederate ports and coaling stations abroad 
the Confederate cruisers were bound to be driven, sooner or latef*, into 
neutral harbours for want of coal ; and tfien they could only depend on 
the good-will of neutrals, which was wanting so soon as fortune turned 
against the Confederacy on land. The measures taken by the Northern 
government to deal with the comraerce-destfoyers were defective; yet, 
as the North was in no sense dependent upon foreign commerce, the 
government ¥»s probably right in refusing to weftken the Jblockade of 
the Southern coast by detaching war-ships td prevent the destruction 
commerce. V • •* 

*The.main lesson or the war is the importance of preparation and 
organi^tion. This was not, it has been justly said, a naval war, as the 
South did not possess a navy. “There were three or four cruisers at sea, 
some of which were captured or desti’oyed after having obliterated 
Northern coigmerce, ^nd one of which at leasi was never captured. 
There was an extemporislfei? fleet here and there, rfiade ujj of anyiSiing 
that came to hand.” There was a warrt ^f skilled direction and unity 
of control in the actual operations on the part of the North; and, 
though a fleet was at last created by the Federal government, it was 
only after great delay and ej^ormous and ^mnecessary waste of mbney. 
Fmr their want of forethought thS Northern people had to pay a terrible 
price both in blood ancf money ; and, if they had^ had* to deal with an 
adversary better equipped with engineering resources, or if Jhat adversary 
had been able to obtain the help of a* European navy, the Confederacy 
would probably have survived the conflict. 
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THE NORTH DURING THE WAR. 

(1) Finance. 

While following the development cf tte Civil War through the 
fluctuations of reilitary campaigns, the reader should also note some of 
the more important events of civil administration. It was an anomalous 
state of affairs that, prior to the beginning of President Lincoln’s term of 
officef^while the public debt was less than $70,000,000, with the business 
of the country in normal activity, and money abundant in private banks, 
the national treasury was absolutely empty ; and that small government 
six per cent, loans v/ere with difficulty negotiated at from ten to twelve 
pen 'Cent, discount. The Secessionist movement was of course largely 
responsible for this depredation, for upon Lincoln’s announcement that 
he would maintain t!ie Union, Salmon P. Chase, the new Secretary of 
the Treasury, borrowed liis first three millions at 94, and a few days 
later ilve millions at par. But the actual outbreak of hostilities and the. 
Act of the special session of 1861, authorising a loan of $250,000,0U0, 
revolutionised the whole financial position. Th^ contrast with what 
had hitherto existed was almost bewildering. ’ Fortunately the patriotism 
of the country was by this time fully roused, and the, people of the 
loyal States had readied a determination to make wha^ver sacrifices 
were necessary in men and in money to main';ain the government and 
put down rebellion. Congr^s cheerfully imposed heavy additional 
taxes, and made unple appropriations for the military service; and 
Secretary Chase exhibited both great ability and courage in his 
finarteial management. For a while, public opinion was sustained by 
the hope that the war would be short; and before this hope was 
destroyed by the heavy reverses in McClellan’s 'campaign against Rich- 
mond, the people of the North, quick both in perception and intuition, 
had already begun to take an eiJarged view of the great crisis and its 
needs, and steeled their nerves to the acceptance of financial burdens 
which a year earlier they would have looked upon as irretrievable ruin. 
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At the* beginning of December, 1861, Secretary Chase Aad by various 
forms of loan borrowed $197,000,000, and felt obliged to report that the 
pjiblic debt had reached three hundred milnons, and would at the end of 
the next fscal year exceed five hundred millions, aS the government 
was \hen sending about two millions each day. TJhe banks had 
^har^ted their resources ; $150,000,000 of gold had passed from them 
to the government, and •from the goveimment i^ disbursements to the 
people. In such a qpntingency, heroic measures were necessary, and 
a resort to paper-money became imperative. On DecemWr 27, 1861, 
both the banl<s and* the government by agi'eement suspended specie 
pa)rments; and on F^bruasy 25^1862, the President signed an Act passed 
by Congress m&kin^ non-interest-bearing Treasury notes a legal tender 
for pJl debts except duties on imports, and in satisfaction of all claims 
against the government Except for interest upoti the public debt, both 
these exceptions remsflning payable in dbin. 

Both Congress and thc^ Administration adopted th® system with the 
greatest reluctance as* a war nlteasure ; and only $160,000,000 in paper 
were at firsf issued. But as the need% of the Treasury increased day by 
day, and as fluctuations occurred in other forms of loans, the legal tender 
quality was, during the war, authorised to be applied to various othej^issues 
to an aggregate of $1,250,000,000, two-thirds of which was in Treasivy 
notes, bearing interest at six and at seven and three-tenths per cent. 
This authority was, however, used with such discretion that the* highest 
issue of non-interest-bearing legal tenders at any one ’time never exceeded 
$500,000,000. The same Act which autliolised the issue of fhese 
“green-backs,” as they were popularly c&lled on account of their 
colour, also psovided for funding them by the issul of*Unit€d States six 
per cent, bonds, payable in coin, and redeemable at the pleasure of ihe 
srovemment after fiv^s and payable twenty years from datef which 
receiwd.the general de^gnation of “ five-twenties.” These bonds became 
very popular, because they replaced non-interest-bearing green-backs 
with coin-interest-bearing six per cents. The favour with which they 
had been received led Secretary Chase into thq experiment of issuing 
“ ten-forty ” Jj^on^s al^five per cent, interest, which signally failed ^ but 
the failure was ascribed him to other causes than tho reduction of 
interest. 

The Treasury Department also availed itself of Various other forms 
of loans. When in December, 1861, specie payment was suspended the 
needs of local daily traflic became such thal* in addition to a general hse 
of postage stamps, the country was in a few weeks covered with a flood 
of paper small change issued by corporations, banks,* merchants, and 
trades-people of all sorte, down to butchers’ and milk-vendors’ tickets. 
To drive out these “ shin-plasters,” Cdngress authorised ‘the issue of a 
fractional currency ranging in denominations of from five to fifty cents, 
which went immediately into general circulation, ynder the varying 
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needs of the Treasury, Congress also authorised the use of «the public 
credit in the form of temporary loan deposits, at five per cent, interest, 
payable after ten days’ notice ; certificates of indebtedness at six per cent, 
interest to public creditors ; several kinds of Treasury notes with interest 
at from five to seven and three-tenths per cent. ; coin certificates for 
deposits of gold and bullion; and compound interest notes. On 
January 1, 1866, in which year the 6nd of the insurrection was 
officially proclaimed, the public debt of the United States had risen to 
$2,773,000,000. 

This seemingly unlimited borrowing, the comp ;titior. created by the 
endless government purchases, and especially, the substitution of legal 
tender paper for coin, was succeeded by a great inflatioii of prices ; and 
gold became a favourite commodity for speculation. The fluctuations of 
premium in legal tender paper on that metal ran from par to 5 uurrng 
January, 1862; from 34 to 60f during January, 1863; frjm 61^ tor 60 
during January, 1864; from 97^ to 134|^ during January, 1866; and 
closed at from 44 to 60 during April of that year, which month brought 
the war practically to an end. Meanwhile, between these dates it 
underwent all .sorts of eccentric ups and downs, sometimesi under the 
influence of military, commercial, or political news, and sometimes for no 
apparent reason of any kind. 

Two direct efforts were made by the government to control this 
gambling in gold, which had an injurious effect upon both business and 
finance. Under authority given him by Congress in March, 1864, 
Secretory Chase went to' New York in person on April 13, and during 
five successive days sold about $11,000,000 of surplus gold on hand in 
the Treasury, bringing down the premium from 89 on the 14th to 65§ 
on-thj 19th. But the remedy proved very transient. Within a week 
after ti^e sales were stopped the premiumr was agaW almost as high as at 
their beginning. A new expedient was tried by the passage, on dune 17, 
of an Act of Congress prohibiting gold contrJtts of various kinds 
under a penalty of fine and imprisonment. This device proved not only 
ineffectual but disastrous. The Act was authoritatively notified to the 
Stocjc Exchange on June 21 ; and gold, opening thj4 day at-500 premium, 
had risen by the 30th to 150, in defiance of ^the threatened penalties. 
The announcement that Sec.ctary Chase had finally resigned sent the 
premium spasmodivally up to 180. 

I^ews that Senator William P. Fessenden was on July 1 appointed 
his successor quickly brought down the* premium to 155, and on 
July 2 it closed at 139. By that time Congress had become convinced 
of the evil resxilts of the law, and hastily passed a repealing Act, which 
was approved by the President on the same day ; but the public fever 
could not be instantly stilled. Spasmodic fluctuations again set in, and 
on July 11 the premium had risen to 185, which was the highest figure 
reached during tha war. From the end of the war onward, though 
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fluctuations continued, there ensued a gradual dimiii^tion of such 
premium; but it did not entirely disap|)ear until the resumption of 
sjfsecie payment by the government on January 1, 1879. 

^mongY)tber financial expedients adopted by thfi government, one 
of by no means the least importance was an entire changf in the banking 
systelh of the United Stetes. In the year *1802 there were in the loyal 
States about 1400 banks of Issue, geiifrally o^^niscd under the laws 
of the difterent Statte. They were without any national supervision ; 
there was no authoritative souibe <»f information as to their soundness ; 
there was no^ner^ security for, their circnjation. The sjstem was 
subject to the grave evil of iihnost Jhniticss c»unteifeiting, the 7000 
various kinds of genuine bills being accompanied by about 500b kinds 
of ^altered, imitated, or spurious notes. Secretary Chase, in his first 
annnal report of December, 1861, proposed to Replace these by a system 
of* national banks, having ‘for their principal features (1) a circulation 
of notes bearing a cpmmon impression and authenticSted by a common 
authority; *(2) the redemption of these notes by the !u;sc»;iations and 
institutions Jo which they might be •delivered ; and (3) the security of 
that redemption by the pledge of United States stocks and an ade(|uate 
provision of specie. ^ 

The scheme found little favour whei^ first proposed. It was geneinJly 
opposed by the State banks, and only two prominent financiers at first 
gave it their hearty approval. But little by Httle the plan made 
converts. In his second annual report of December, 1862, Secretary 
Chase again urged it upon Congress, and^ aTter exhaustive debales it 
was embodied in a carefully dra\vn law, approved by the President, 
February 25, 1863. Under its provisions^ banks •depeftiting United 
States interest-bearing bbnds in the Treasury might receive circulating 
-'aoiesy printed, regi?v^red, and countersigned by the TreasurjJ Depart- 
ment ^uaJ to 90 per cent, of the current value of the bonds deposited, 
which notes were inade receivable in payment of all dues to the United 
States except duties on imports, and payable in satisfaction of all 
demands against the United States except interest on the public debt. 
A new office was eftated^ that of Comptroller of the Currency, ^one of 
whose duties was to examine and regulate the condition of national 
banks, and enforce the redemption of th<ftr circulation through the sale 
of their deposited bonds. The details of the •system were greatly 
elaborated by an amendment to the Act approved June 3, 18§4. A 
still more important andf it ,may be %aid, decisive amendment was 
approved on March ^ 1865, which, under the constitutional power of 
Congress to regulate commerce and the value of coin, laid a tax of 
10 per cent, on the amount of the notes of any Stat^ bank, or State 
banking association paid out by them after the first d&y of July, 1866. 
This tax compelled the retirement oi all State bank circulation; and State 
institutions generally transformed themselves into*National Banks. In 
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1866 the Comptroller was able to report that the national bank system 
had superseded all the State systems, and that the entire control of the 
currency of the country was in the hands of the Federal govemmenc. 
Secretary Chase’s ^ original idea of establishing “one soUjY-u uniform 
circulation of erual value throughout the country, upon the foundation 
of national credit, combined with private capital,’! was thus compictel} 
realised. PuJ: in opeiition and perfected very gradually, it h^ but 
little direct effect upon the hnances of the war, but the change of 
systems was thereby rendered much more easy, and created no ap- 
preciable derangement of the currency. 


(2) RECBurnNG. 

Such had been the patriotic resolve of the loyal States to put down 
the rebellion, that' within one year after the opening of hostilities con- 
siderably o<>er half a million volunteers for three years’ sirvice were 
enlisted in the Unionist armies. Under this initial impulse, ivolunteering 
was still in active progress throughout the North, when on April 3, 
1862, Secretary of War Stanton, becoming impressed with the belief 
that the armies were large enough to end the war, issued a sweeping 
order to stop recruiting in all the States. There had been during a few 
preceding weeks a brilliant succession of Unionist victories, and still more 
important ones occurred during the few weeks that followed. But in 
May thfe tide of success began to turn, and the unwisdom of Stanton’s 
order quickly became apparent. A resumption of enlistments was 
ordered early in June ; but, as the recruiting offices had been closed 
for two m'onths, the efforts of popular leaders nad ceased, and patriotic 
enthusiasm had been damped to such a degreetrthat, for a whHi., It 
only feebly responded to the renewed efforts of the authorities. , The 
total failure of McClellan’s Richmond campaign and the second battle 
of Bull Run greatly deepened public despondency. 

Under this accumulation of discouragements, the need of speedy 
reinfo’xements became so great that resort :ta. a more temporary ex- 
pedient seemed necessary ; and an order of the President called upon the 
governors of the loyal States fdr a draft of 300,000 men from their State 
militia to serve for “k term of nine months. This system of drafting 
proved, however, totally ineffective; and, while the drain on the army 
during the summer was substantially anade up through the greatly 
increased efforts of the governors to fill the quotarof 300,000 three-years’ 
volunteers, which they had tendered the President on July 1, it became 
evident that a more regular and general system *of recruiting must be 
adopted. Accordingly, on March 3, 1863, Congress passed a general 
conscription law, requiring all citizens between the ages of 20 and 45 to 
be enrolled in military service and called out by draft, os the exigencies 
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of the wflS* might require. Instead of relying upon thj governors and 
State authorities, as had been the case under the volunteer system, and 
the temporary militia draft, the law provided that it should lie enforced 
by ^he dft^ct agency of the general government through a provost- 
marshal-general and a local provost-marshal in each Congressional 
distrllbt, aided fdso by ^ local board of enfolmcnt. 

. The passage of this law through Congress ^As attended by hot and 
acrimonious discussion, the Republicans supporting and ihe Democrats 
opposing the measure. Since ‘the* Democratic members denounced the 
law* in Congreii^ional debates as bjiing unconstikitional and despotic, the 
Democratic voters iil the ’loyal States,* following *1116 lead of theijj repre- 
sentatives, generally placed themselves^n an attitude of hostility towards 
enforcement. This opposition subsequently gave the government officials 
not -only great annoyance but serious ^rouble, and caused a three days’ 
riot in the city of New York, beginning on July 11, 1863, in which 
$2,000,000 worth o^ prwerty was destroyed and tfom 600 to 1000 
persons, it jras estimated, ‘were killed and wounded, flight disturbances 
occurced in several other cities ; an(J in a vei’y few instances provost- 
marshals dr their deputies were assassinated in country districts. On the 
whole however the law was firmly and justly enforced, though frcwjuently 
mitigated in its stringency by the fa<jt that active volunteering %as 
carried on concurrently and greatly promoted by high bounties paid to 
volunteer recruits, through which local districts furnishing their* required 
quota of men were enabled to avoid the draft. ^ ^ 

Out of this opposition to the draft-law grew an incident of hational 
interest. Clement L. Vallandigham, a Democra^c member of Congx’ess 
from Ohio, carried his denunciation of the measure to such an extreme in 
speeches before jd s, c onstituents, that General Burnside, at tlM^infe in 
'cesux^Hd^df the miliWy department in which the State was included, 
had Iji® arrested (m May 1. Placed on trial before a military com- 
mission, Vallandigham was convicted of having violated Order No. 38 
by “declaring disloyal sentiments and opinions, with the object and 
purpose of v/eakening the power of the government in its efforts to 
suppress an i!hlaivful*ldbgllion,*’ and was sentenced to military confinement 
diuing the continuance of the war. Ay application fipr a*writ^of habeas 
corpus was denied by Judge Leavitt of tlie United States Circuit Court, 
on the groimd that the President, under whose ifiilitary authority, as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, General Burnside aot^, is 
his own sole judge of the pc^ver jvith whicA the Constitution invests him, 
and is amenable for an abuse of his authority by impebchment only. 

President Lincoln’s jud^ent was always against arl^itrary military 
measures ; but he felt that it would he imprudent to annul the action of 
the general and the military tribunal. Conformably, however, to a 
paragraph in Burnside’s Order No. 38, he modified the sentence by 
sending the prisoner south beyond tlje Federal militliiy lines, on May ^5. 
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Assuming the Vttitude of a Confederate prisoner of war, Vallandigham 
went to Richmond, where h(f held a conference with the Confederate 
authorities, and about a month afterwards made his way from Wil- 
mington to Bermuda on a blockade-runner, and from there.ttj Canada, 
whence he issued an address to the people of Ohio. Meanwhile the 
Democratic Convention of that State had met at Columbus on June 11, 
and, by way of party '^''rotest, unanimously nominated Vallandigham as 
their candidate for the governorship of Ohio. 

The arrest, trial, banishment, and nomination created a profound 
sensation »- throughout the country, and became a subjeo- of legal and 
political discussion that for the time being almost excluded other topics. 
The resolutions of the Ohio Democratic State Convention were presented 
to the President by a large committee of Vallandigham’s support_rs, 
together with an address arguing the questions involvetl, with all the 
heat and earnestness the incident engendered. A similar address and 
resolutions had already been brought to the Presii^ent by an influential 
committee hf New York Democrats representing a meeting held at 
Albany. Lincoln made written ' replies to both committees setting 
forth with clearness and logic the differing views that animated the two 
partieS'to the controversy. Only so much of his replies need be quoted 
heie as gives the substance of hjs interpretation of the Constitution on 
the power of the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus^ “ when 
in cases df rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it.” 

“ You ask in substance, whether I really claim that I may override 
jdl the guaranteed rights of individuals on the plea of conserving the 
public safety — when I, may choose to say the public safety requires it. 
This question^ divested of the phraseology calculated to represent me as 
struggb’ng> for an arbitrary personal prerogative, is,v.either simply a 
question'" who shall decide, or an affirmation thatt*nobody sn<drVidD^’de,* 
what the public safety does require in cases of rebellion or invasion. 
The Constitution contemplates the question as likely to occur for 
decision, but it does not expressly declare who is to decide it. By 
necessary implication, when rebellion or invasion comes, the decision is 
to be made, from time. to time; and I think thp inau whom, tor the time, 
the people have, under the Constitution, made the Commander-in-Chief 
of their army and navy is the man who holds the power, and bears the 
responsibility of making it. If he uses the power justly, the same people 
will probably justify him ; if he abases it, he is in their hands to be 
dealt with by all the modes they havQ reserved to themselves in the 
Constitution.” » 

Of far greater popular effect, however, than this convincing legal 
analysis, was tiie sympathetic question which the President asked in 
his reply to the Albany committee, “Must I shoot a simple-minded 
soldier-boy who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of a wily agitator 
who induces him to desert ? ” That pointed query touched the heart of 
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every parent who had a son in the Federal army, while i/ also described 
with precision the character of Vallandightto, who had rendered himself 
conspicuous as a “ wily agitator ” in behali of the South and its action 
ever'jinccj^^d even before, the Presidential election which furnished the 
pretext for secession. The people of the State of Ollio returned an 
dnphUtic answer at the Qctober election of 1863, in which Vallandigham 
was defeated for the governorship by» a raajoj'ity of 101,000 votes, 
39,000 of which wer# cast by Ohio soldiers in the held* 

In sustaining General Burnside's aiTest of Vallandigham, President 
Lincoln had a*led nl^t only withjn ihis constitational, but alt« strictly 
within his statjitory ‘authbrityf The Iquestion df his right to saspend 
the privilege of tha writ of habeas conpus came up immediately at the 
begftijiing of the Secessjpn, at which time he a^uthorised Gei^eral Scott 
and Either military of^cers to order the^uspension within specified limits 
when it might become nec^sary. Chief Justice Taney of the Supreme 
Court of the United, States qjuestioned his right, and, in the case of 
ex parte Merryman, filed an opinion denying it. *By a *lalv passed 
on March 3, *1863, after considerable* discussion, Congress legalised all 
orders of fiiis character made by the President at any time during the 
present rebellion, and accorded him full indemnity for all sd&rches, 
seizures, arrests, or imprisonments mad^ under his orders. The i&t 
further provided “ that during the present rebellion, the President of the 
United States, whenever in his judgment the public safety may require it, 
is authorised to suspend the privilege of the*vrit of habeas corpus iii,any 
case throughout the United States or any parj thereof.” Under authority 
this Act, the President, by proclamation of ^September 15, 1863, 
formally susp'ended the writ throughout tha Unite'S Stales in cases 
relating to prison^ of War, spies, aider's or abettors of tllfe anelhy, 
and.-dc.'M»*ters, and otLff cases delating to the military service. JChough 
the tcfms of the proclamation were general and comprehensive, the chief 
object for which it was issued was to prevent continued appeals to the 
civil courts for process to be utilised in hindering or delaying the prompt 
execution of tlfe Draft Law. ’ While much publi® clamour occurred from 
warm SoutheAi sympSthisei;^ and over-zealous Denwcratic partisans^ the 
arbitrary power of the President was ^used so seldqfn ahd with such 
circumspection both before and after the fSrmal suspension that neither 
oppression nor noteworthy public protest arose unde? it. 


(3) ^Negotiation and Intkigi^. 

Under date of December 15, 1862^ Secretary of State Seward wrote 
in one of his dispatches ; “ the political atmosphere begins to exhibit 
phenomena indicative of a weariness of the war, and a desire for peace 
on both sides.” It was a periq4 of uncertainty and inatetion ; to each •of 
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the contending parties the prospect of decisive victory seemed distant, 
and the final 'issue of the war, involved in great doubt. For the moment, 
public opinion permitted a freer expression bf the hope always latent 
in many minds that the burdens and sacrifices of war might/bb removed; 
and the expression manifested itself in the speeches of individuals, the 
editorials of newspapers, and the resolutions of meetings, and occasfonally 
even in the debates and proceedings of both the Federal and Confederate 
Congresses. yet, however, such manifestations were feeble and sporadic 
in comparison with the great mass oY public sentiment both North and 
South ; smd it is worthy of mention here only td show- the manner in 
which it was dealt with by President Lif.coln^ A prominent but some- 
what eccentric member of the 'Democi-atic party, '-Fernando Wood, a 
representative in Congi'ess, wrote to the President that he had “relitible 
and truthful authority” to say, that the SouthciTi States would ^send 
representatives to the next Congress, provided that a full and general 
amnesty should permit them to do so. He aiked %rther that he might 
be allowccf to hoM unofficial correspondence with Southena leaders on 
the subject, such correspondence' to be submitted to the President. 
Lincoln replied to him under date of December 12, that lie strongly 
suspecJed that his information would prove groundless, but that, 
if* “ the people of the Southern States would cease I’esistance, and 
would re-inaugurate, submit to, and maintain the national authority 
within the limits of such States under the Constitution of the United 
Stat'^s, the war would cease ? and that, if within a reasonable time ‘a full 
and general amnesty’ were necessary to such end, it would not be with- 
held. I do not think it would be proper now for me to communicate 
this formally or informsJiy to the people of the Southern States... nor 
do ‘I think it proper now to suspend military opecations to try any 
experiment of negotiation.” Nothing more w'S heard frdiil^Wjod’s 
“ reliable and truthful authority.” ^ ^ 

In June, 1863, Alexander H. Stephens, the Confederate Vice- 
President, became impressed with the belief that existing military 
and political condition^ might enable him as a former intimate personal 
friend of Lincoln to accomplish something,^ in ’the’ way of opening 
peace negotiation.; ; and Jefferson Davis authorised him to propose a , 
conference about an exchange of prisoners. Stephens applied to Admiral 
Lee at Fortress Monroe for permission to proceed to Washington in his 
own steamer in order to deliver a written communication to the 
President. When Lincoln received the 'dispatch in which Admiral 
Lee forwarded the request, he himself drafted an answer to be sent by 
the Secretary of the Navy refusing the permission, and explaining that 
military communications would be readily received through the well 
understood military channels; sidding also, “of course nothing else 
will be received b^ the President, when offered as in this case in 
terms assuming the independence. of the so-called Confederate States; 
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and anything will be received and carefully considered him when 
off*ered by any influential person or persons in terms nat assuming 
the independence of the sorcalled Confederate States.’’ 

Several ^tlier incidents of this nature occurred in the1?ummer of 1864. 
In Jufy of tlmt year an adventurer named Jewett so worked upon the 
confidence of Horace Greeley, editor of the York Tribune, as to 
injluce him to believe that thAre were jsertain Confederate agents in 
Canada ‘‘with full and% complete powers for a p^ace”; and Greeley in 
a credulous and pleading letter ‘ur^d the President to invite “those 
]iow at Niagara Jo exhibit their credeytials and sybmit their ulti^^iatum.” 
While Lincoln utterly disbelie'^efl the •jjood faith or authority of the 
pretended emissaries^ he felt it necessary to convince Greeley, and 
immediately answered him on Jijly 9: “If you can find any person, 
anywhere, professing to ^ave any proposition ^of Jeflcrson I)avis in 
writing, for peifce, embracing*the restoration of the Union, and abandon- 
ment of slavery, whatever «else ^ it embraces, say to hi A he may come 
to me with you, and that If he really brings such proposition he shall 
at least have s^fe-conduct with the paper (and without publicity, if he 
chooses) to the point where you shall have met him. The same if there 
be two or more persons.” m 

Greeley interposed certain trivial objections to taking part hin^ 
self; but the President again telegi'aphed and wrote to him emphatically: 
“ I was not expecting you to send me a letter, but to bring me a Aian, or 
men.... I not only intend a sincere effort for p^iace, but I intend that vou 
shall be a personal witness that it is made.” ^ finally to leave nor room 
f8r equivocation or delay, he sent Major John Hav with the following 
paper in his o^fn handwriting, which Major Hay delivered info the hand 
of one of the Confederate eiSiissaries on the Canada side of Niagara JFaHs. 


Executive Mansion, 

• Washington, July 18, 1804. 

To whom it may concern : Any proposition wiiich embraces the restoration of 
peace, the integrijty of tlie whol^ Union, and the abandonment of slavery, and 
which comes by^ and with an authority that can controF the armies now at war 
against the UniAjd ^tat^s, wiH be received and considered by the Executive 
Goverament of the United State.s, and will be met by libe^l tA*ms on other 
Substantial and collateral points ; and the bearer ob bearers thereof shall Ifave safe- 
conduct both ways. * 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

If the Confederate agents •did, not devise, they at least countenanced 
the imposture by which the adventurer Jewett dreV Greeley, and 
sought to draw the President, into a negotiation Vhich on their part 
was all pretence. They ’were compelled to admit that tliey possessed 
no powers, and could only allege that they were acquainted with the 
views of their government. With this avowal of course all negotiation 
was summarily ended. Mr Greeley Jeft Niagara abruptly; and tl\p 
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President’s r.'emorandum effectively counteracted the advantage they 
had hoped to gain through *the influence of their intrigue upon politics 
and diplomacy. 

The particulars of this Niagara intrigue were fully pyl.hshe4,in the 
newspapers, agd acquainted the public with the exact terms on which 
Lincoln would consent tc peace with the insurrectionary States^ Even 
while it was in progress, another unauthorised embassy obtained from 
Jefferson Davis the equally precise terms upon which alone he as 
the head of the Confederate government was willing to' agree to the 
cessatiup of war. Colonel Jaquesg, formerly a INiethodfst preacher, now 
commanding an Illinois regimeut in the West, wiis a man of somewhat 
morbid religious enthusiasm, \^io believed that through his affiliations 
with the Methodist Church in the South he could gain the ear, and work 
upon the patriotic sj>mpatnies, of his fellow-Methodists in the- Con- 
federacy, and persuade them of the hopelessness of their' enterprise. In 
the summer of i863. General Rosccrans reoammgnded him to President 
Lincoln us a sincere, if infatuated apostle, who was at least willing 
to risk his life in his self-appointed mission. The Pr^^sidcnt directed 
that General Roseci'ans might give him an indefinite furlough, but upon 
the clear and imperative condition that he should go without any 
government authority whatevgj. A brief excursion into the Confederate 
lines in 1863 was without result; but, nothing daunted, Jaquess 
renewed his experiment in 1864, in company with a literary friend of his 
named Gilmore. Proceedmg from Fortress Monroe by the route over 
which the exchanges of prisoners were carried on, the two .amateur 
envoys were so fortunate as to make their way with- comparatively 
little difficulty to Richpiond, where they passed the night of July 16, 
1864^.^ under close surveillance at the Spotswood Uptel. Next morning, 
Sunday, July 17, they asked for an interview y.’ith PresidCH^i>~Da»is, as 
private citizens having no official character or authority. Af^er they 
had been thoroughly cross-questioned by *he Confederate Secretary of 
State Benjamin, he arranged the desired interview for them ; and, on the 
same evening they were admitted to a two-hours’ comerence with the 
Coijfederate Presid^jut and Secretary of Stqte. ''To the entirely tm- 
authorised as well as utterly impracticable suggestions which they 
advanced as a piethod of adjustment, they received the distinct 
reply from President Davis “that the separation of the States was an 
accqmplished fact; that he had no authority to receive proposals for 
negotiations except by virtue of his office Its President of an independent 
Confederacy ; apd on this basis alone must pro-posals be made to him.” 

While the clamour for peace exercised of itself but little political 
influence, it counted for something as an addition to the stock of 
accusations against the administration of President Lincoln, of which 
the Democratic party made unceasing use in its attempt to retrieve 
its fallen fortunes at the apprpaching presidential election. Their 
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orators and* newspapers declared that, by the terms of the^emorandum 
which he sent to Niagara, the President way rejecting offers*of peace in 
order to force the abolition of slavery throng a continuation of the war. 
This allegatkm, joined to criticism of the conduct of the war, opposition 
to the* emancipation policy, denunciations of the Draft Law, outciy 
against* the an-est of VaUandigham, and the “suspension of the writ of 
haheas corpus, constituted a solhewhat ^rmidaWe array of campaign 
arguments that were employed with an unusual /bitterness, of tone and 
violence of speech. The earnest charilpionship with which the Democrats 
of Oh*io had dev^ed themselves to ^th^ cause of VaUandigham wsis, how- 
ever, repaid by that inveterate partisan with a most serious injury tp the 
prospects and chances^ of his political frif^ids. In June, 1864<, he returned 
from*Canada to the United States in defiance of the order of banishment 
against* him, and once more began to make speecAes full of ill-concealed 
trea^n against the governmeirt. The autAorities took no measures against 
him, except to direct tljat b* should be closely w'atched,*rightly judging 
that his intenjperate zeal would do the Administration^more good than 
harm. When,,at the end of August, 1864, the National Convention of 
the DeinocrSitii party met at Chicago, the prominence which the Ohio 
leaders had given VaUandigham secured him the position of chairnfflin of 
the Committee on Resolutions. Against ^le protest of the cooler headS 
in the committee he succeeded in embodying in the platform a resolution, 
“That this Convention does explicitly declare, as. the sense *of the 
American people, that after four years of failure to restore the Uijjon 
by the experiment of war... justice, humanity, liberty, and the Jmblic 
welfare demand that immediate efforts be madt^ for a cessation of 
hostilities, with a view to an ultimate conveiition of the* States, or 
other peaceable means, td the end that at the earliest practicable 
moment pes.oe may be restored'on the basis of the Federal UiSon of 
the State!.” ^ ^ ^ 

In view of the inflexible demand for* independence, constantly main- 
tained and so recently reiterated with emphasis by tlefferson Davis, 
this resolution meant nothing less than a surrender of the contest, and 
an acceptance**of •disflnion.. The ^ convention immediately theieafter 
nominated General McClellan as the Democratic candid8,te fbr President. 
The general saw clearly enough that the ^atfomi upon which he was 
called to stand was fatal to his chances, and he framed his letter of 
acceptance in language substantially repudiating the Vallandighsiin 
declaration. His disavowal h8we^ipr had liftle effect. From that time, 
aided by Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, the Republicaif. party was able 
to maintain a vigorous aggressive; and the Democratic jjlatform and 
candidate met signal deffeat at the ejection of November 8, 1864. 
The resentment of soldiers in the field, communicated in letters to 
their homes, and the actual baUots cast by them, under the laws of 
vai’ious States, against the ignominigus surrender proposed by tlif 
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Vallandighaitj resolution, formed an important and striking feature of 
the presidential contest. 

Since the general question of peace and rounion had received so much 
public discussion and comment during the summer, and especially during 
the political campaign of the autumn months, at the end of which 
Lincoln was re-elected President, he restated , the problem and dts 
conditions .with his i^sual ma^sterly brevity and clearness in his annual 
message adtlrcssed to Congress on December ,6, 1864. “The public 
purpose to re-establish and maintain the national authority is unchanged, 
and, tu9„we believe, unchangeable. ,The manner tf convinuing the effort 
remi^ins to choose. On careful consideration of all the evidence acces- 
sible, it seems to me that no attempt at negotiatipn with the insurgent 
leader could result in any good. De would accept nothing short of 
severance of the Union — precisely what we will not, and cannoft give. 
His declarations to this effect are explicit and oft-repeated. He does 
not attempt to deceive us. He affords us no excuse to deceive ourselves. 
He cannot voluntarily re-accept the Union ; we cannot voluntarily yield 
it. Between him and us the issue is distinct, simple an(J inflexible. It 
is an issue which can only be tried by war, and decided*b)' victory. If 
we yield, we are beaten ; if the Southern people fail him, he is beaten. 
Either way, it would be the victory and defeat following war. What is 
true, however, of him who heads the insurgent cause is not necessarily 
true of those whp follow. Although he cannot re-accept the Union, 
thgy can. Some of them., we know, already desire peace and reunion. 
The number of such may increase. They can, at any moment, have 
peace simply by layjpg down their arms, and submitting to the national 
authority under the Coixstitution.” 

(4) Abolition and Compensation. 

Secession and rebellion, devised and b^gun by the Southern leaders 
to extend and perpetuate slavery, proved the most powerful agency for 
its swift destruction. When Abraham Lincoln first took the presidential 
oath, he had no thought that he was destined to give “the institution” its 
death-blow. Ili^ Inaugural repeated his many previous declarations that 
he “had no purpose directly or indii’ectly to interfere with the institution 
of slavery in the States where it exists”; and, in addition, he expressed 
his, willingness to accept an amendment to the Constitution which 
Congress had passed, to the effect tijat the Federal government should 
never interfere ,\tith the domestic ins^ itutions of the States, including that 
of persons held to service. When, however, the States by secession 
renounced all constitutional oljligations, and -when by rebellion slavery 
invited battle and reprisal, the “institution” naturally became exposed 
to all the chances and accidents of war ; and from the beginning every 
niilitary measure and movenlent Remonstrated its fatal vulnerability. 
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JefFersoif Davis, in his book, “The Rise and Fall of tl^ Confederate 
Govemment,” has asserted that the South did not fight for sltwery but for 
equality. The whole mass of Secessionist liferature, speeches, proclama- 
tions, legislative resolutions and Acts, show this statement; to be an error, 
which IS also demonstrated by the famous speech of Alexander H. Stephens, 
tht Coafederate Vice-Rresident, in which he declareil slavery to be the 
coyner-stone of the new government. , . 

Public opinion in the Free States, realising t/iat slavery had caused 
the war, readily indulged the hojle that the war might destroy it. In 
the border Slave| Statei however, wh^i-e loyalty predominated, it was a 
difficult choice that the loysll sWe-ownerhad to make between thejduty 
of supporting the'Coiystitution, and the ckinger of .sacrificing his property, 
alienating his friends, and uprooting the prejudices of a lifetime. It wjvs 
this grave alternative ^which caused tlie^long political struggle in the 
intenor Slave Slates, among which Virginia, North Cai'olina, Tennessee, 
and Arkansas joined the Confederacy, while Maryland, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, ai^ Missouri adhered to the Union. , * • 

The questiQn, however, did not iSake this extreme form at the 
beginning. *At the special session of Congress which met on July 4, 
1861, the Republiomi members, being left by the war in a majority in 
both branches, passed, with only four disse^jting votes in each House, the 
Crittenden resolution, which declared that the war was not waged to 
overtlirow or interfere with rights or established institutions of Sobthern 
States. While this declaration satisfied political theory, it was quic.kly 
foxmd to be incapable of solving questions of practical military adminis- 
tration. No sooner were camps established and, movements begun, 
than the Unioiiist commanders, without pausing to consider slavery as 
an institution, found jt necessary to deal with two classes of slaves 
individuals — slaves whom Secessionist masters left behind in their •flight, 
and slaves* of either Secessionist or loyal masters who sought refuge as 
fugitives, and whom ^^erak soldiers and officers willingly received to 
serve them in Federal camps. 

In regard to'the first class of cases. General Dutler, commanding at 
Fortress Monro6, found! a i|ady and ficceptable courstf of action. Appli- 
mtion was made to him to give up, under ,the provisions^ of Ihe !^ugitive 
Save Law, three negroes who had taken refuge in his camp. General 
Butler responded that since Virginia claimed to be a foreign country, 
the Fugitive Slave Law could not possibly be in operation there. ‘He 
therefore declined to give thefn up, unless their master would come to 
the fort and take the oath of allegiance; which, as a Secessionist, the 
owner did not venture to do. A still more pertinent repl^ is credited 
to the general in the iame interview Everywhere in, the South, 
Confederate commanders made sweeping impressments of negro slaves 
to dig trenches and build earthworks ; and, citing this practice, Butler 
declared them to be properly contraband of war. The judicial equity 
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of the decisicn and the pertinency of the retort were highly appreciated 
by public cpftiion; and, from that time till the end of the war, the 
term “ contraband ” becamd’ the popular designation of every negro in 
military lines. 

The question was early brought to the official attention of the 
government. The Virginia Peninsula was strongly Secessionist >,» and a 
speedy abandonment of neighbouring pfiantations followed the gathering 
of Federal troops at Fortress Monroe. In the confusion of flight many 
slaves, dreading to be sold to the extAine South, managed to escape to 
the fort not alone as individuals, but often coming by whole families; 
and, a month later. General Birtler h&d under his care 900 negroes, 300 
of whom were able-bodied mer, the rest being old men, women, and 
children. In his report to the Secretary of Wai* the general set -forth 
the complications involved iii the novel problem. What should bj done 
with these slaves, and what was their legal status.? Wede they property 
or men, women,^and children? Were they fletsam &nA jetsam? Could the 
United States own slave property? Was a slave whose master ran away 
a fugitive ? Might troops harbour negro children, or must they leave 
them to starve when they had desti'oyed all means of silbsistence, or 
drived off the rebel masters? Should commanders of regiments or 
Battalions decide whether a black man fled from his master or the master 
from him ? How were the free-bom to be distinguished ? 

Before the War Department answered these inquiries, a law of 
Cojigress, passed at the special session, confiscated the proprietary rights 
of slaVe-owners in such of tlieir slaves as they permitted or required to be 
employed in aid of ^rebellion or in hostile service; and thereupon the 
Secretary of tVar laid down the following general rules. 1. In States 
wlioby or partly in insurrection, rights to slave proper^ and service must 
be subject to military necessity. % Militaiy authorities must obey the 
Confiscation Act. 3. Claims to such service cannot safely be decided 
by military authority. The general was therefore directed to employ 
fugitive slaveo in necessary labour, trusting that, on the return of peace, 
Congiess would compensate loyal masters. 

As the war continued, many larger aggregafionS of fugitive slaves 
came under *the care and protection of the Union annies. When the 
navy captured Pert Royal "harbour, and an adjoining sea front thirty 
miles in extent, comprising the famous Sea Island Cotton region of South 
Carolina, nearly ten thousand slaves, whom the flight of the great cotton 
planters left destitute, came into the Federal lines. Military and official 
organisation provided them with food, shelter," and government through 
the whole of the war, employing those capable of labour in gathering 
the old and raising new cotton crops, while private charity and volunteer 
teachers from Northern cities supplied an element of social control, religious 
leadership, and free primary instruction. 

The rules for dealing with masses of fugitive slaves in disloyal districts 
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could not, Ifowever, be applied to the individual cases of ranaways from 
loyal masters in the loyal border States ; an<J these instances also became 
quite common. The negroes had an irreproslible longing for the freedom, 
the variety,*the adventure of camp life, while soldiers aiid officers appre- 
ciated^not only the personal service they were able to render as servants, 
cooks, *nd teamsters, tut more especially the, "useful information about 
lopal topography and s&timefjit, loyal or disloyal, which they were 
able to impart or obti^in. From first to last t^iere was and remained 
between the Federal soldier and* the “contraband” a bond of mutual 
sympathy and hjlp ; agid, «is a rule, the protectiop which the foryier gave 
the escaping slave in .his oamp.was amply repaid by the information, 
concealment, and’guidance 'vWiich the lat^r afforded the escaping Umonist 
prisoiier, or the Federal commai^der in march and battle. When the 
loyal •^larylander, Kentuckian, or Missourihn, w€io was supporting the 
government, aSked that his. slave should be returned to him, it wtrs 
impossible to deny his equitable right. The rule laid dbwn by the War 
Department 4;herefore was that, in loyal States, claims to fugitives,must be 
prosecuted through ordinary judicial proceedings, and be respected alike by 
military and civil authorities. Here again, however, the law of military 
necessity generally baffied the claimant. The Fugitive Slave Law was 
difficult of execution vmder the most favourable conditions of peace. Undsr 
even preliminary conditions of war it soon became practically obsolete. 
The treatment of each case had necessarily to be left, to the judgment of 
each military commander. While Butler therefore, at Fortress Monroe, 
was virtually freeing coloured fugitives, Dix at Baltimore was declaring 
that “ we have nothing to do with slaves. \^e are neither negro-stealers 
nor negro-catdhers.” Sherman and Buell in Keijtuc^y issued s'ubstantially 
the same orders as Dix, dnd Halleck in Missouri employed neai|ly<the 
same language ; while subordinflte commanders at the multitude pf small 
posts and camps founch all sorts of pretexts to evade general onlei-s 
according to their indi'lfiduaj sentiments*or wishes. At the very beginning 
of the war. President Lincoln was much perplexed by the numerous 
complaints on •this score, brought to his notice by members of Congress 
from the loyhl Slav6 S^fjjs. These however came to a suddei^ end 
after the first defeat at Bull Run. In the excitement ^nd ‘consternation 
which that seemingly overwhelming disaster created, small annoyances 
were lost sight of. The escape of a Maryland negro from his master 
became too trifling a circumstance to be noted in comparison wit|> J;he 
possible danger to the capitdi or.fate of ttie govemment ; and military 
emergency and necessity were accepted by public*, opinion as the 
dominating rule with a better grace than before.* 

It was not long before President Lincoln was called upon to deal 
with the question of slavery in its larger aspects and relations. Greatly 
to his surprise and dissatisfaction. General Fremont, commanding the 
Department of the West, issued a proclamation on August 80, 18§1, 
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establishing i^artial law throughout the State of Missouri, and con- 
taining the ,rivdical provision that the property, real and personal, of 
Missouri rebels was “confisiated to the public use... and their slaves, il‘ 
any they have, are hereby declared free men.” He also, organised a 
military commission to hear evidence and issue personal deeds of manu- 
mission to such slaves. ITie language of the proclamation aid the 
general’s subserpient explanations assigned rather confused reasons for the 
step, and gave it the character of merely a Ipcal police regulation. 
Indeed the circumstances and maunei of its promulgation indicated 
very clearly that it was a political manoeuvrtv on the part of the 
general to regain the prestige., lost by the weakness of his military 
administration. 

The President decided at once th^xt the measure was not onlytdan- 
gerous on the score of policy, but that no emergency existed in Missouri 
to justify it as a military necessity. He. instantly wrote Fremont a 
private letter, a.sking him to modify the ordc;* so Jis to make it conform 
to the Confiscation Act which Congress bad passed. Frempnt, however, 
refused to make the retractation as of his own accord, ^and asked the 
President to order it publicly, which he accordingly did. 

Af Fremont had doubtless expected and hoped, the question of 
o.nancipation by military decree quickly grew into a politiail issue, in 
which many radical anti-slavery newspapers and politicians took sides 
with thj general. Jle became leader of a Republican faction which loudly 
criticised the President, though on account of Fi’emont’s conspicuous 
failure as a soldier it did not attain any numerical importance. Yet, in 
regard to the final results of the gi'eat national drama, the incident proved 
a double be»iefit. ' Lincoln’s revocation of Fremont’s proclamation finally 
decided *he hesitating Kentucky conservatives to range themselves on the 
side of , the Union, and heartily to lend’ the substantial military power 
of their State to the suppression of the rebellion; while the adherents 
of Fremont, weak in numbers but active in propagAridism, aided materially 
in the creation of public opinion which demanded that slavery should 
be utterly destroyed. . 

The inevitable processes of war soon ^novedr the sluveiy question 
forwai'd another ptep. If the ^army undertook to employ negi'oes in, 
military work at exposed points, must it not protect them .? and, as a 
necessary consequence, must it not permit them to protect themselves, 
andjFurnish them with weapons for defence? When an instruction of 
the War Department affirming this didy w\js submitted to the President, 
he saw that it j.as liable to miscoi struction by unfriendly critics, and 
interlined with his own hand the explanation, “this however not to 
mean a general arming of them fpr milibiry service.” When also, at the 
beginning of December, 1861, the President found that Secrettvry of War 
Cameron had, without his knowledge, printed in his annual report an 
unqualified recommendation to {irm slaves, the President instructed 
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Cameron ft) have the report reprinted, and the radic^ proposition 
omitted from it. , ' 

Lincoln with wise f(yethought was Ulready measuring the hot 
political c(jn/lict of views as to slavery entertained by men who were 
equally sinceVe and equally loyal in support of the Administration and 
the w^r, and was dei^rmined not to be led, by cither extreme, but to 
maintain a position froill which he might control both. Giving the 
subject a very limited and prudent discussioni in his annual message 
sent to Congress on December 3^ 1861, he rarefully laid down the 
following proposition^ — one to which the most stubborn conservative 
could not objAjt, wjiile at tjia *sam§ 'time it .left a free 'field for 
the most radietd action t6 which the exigences of war might doinpel 
him* to resort — “Tfie Union must be preserved; and hence all indis- 
pehsjiBle means must life employed. We should not be in* haste to 
determine thafc radicaP and extreme measures, which may reach the loyal 
as well as the disloyal, are indispensable.” 

He had ^already in his own mind framed a moderate but effectual 
policy upon Avhich he hoped to reconcile and unite the opposing views 
of sincere and honest men. This was to initiate a system of gradual 
emancipation with compensation to the owners of slaves. In th^ State 
of Delaware, where the total population was small, and slave labour un- 
profitable, thei’e remained less than 1800 bondmen. The election of a 
Republican member of Congress from that State seemed also to, indicate 
a condition of public opinion favourable to such a reform ; Lincoln, 
therefore drafted a bill providing for the payment of $400 for each slave, 
in consideration of which all slaves in Delrfivare should become free in 
gi'aduated chisses within 31 years. ITie Presidenu entrusted his scheme 
to the representative of that State in Congress; and the lat^pr under- 
took to commend it -to his political friends, and secure that*t)ie bill 
should be passed by thi^ Delaware legislature. If such a measure could 
be passed, the Presidfeat next hoped to interest the State of Maryland in 
a similar project, since there also the number of slaves had fallen to about 
87,000, or the aratio of 1 in 8*of population. The District of Columbia, 
with about ROOQ sLves, could be freed by actiqn of Congress; and 
Missouri and Kentucky Alight next be appealed to with good prospect, 
if so much progress were once made. 

But the President had counted upon too much wisdom and patriotism 
in the local statesmen of Delaware. Her parliament of 9 senators and 
21 representatives contained a majority Whose zeal for slavery \va4 in 
inverse proportion to the materia!! interest of the State in the institution. 
They scornfully repelled what they stigmatised as a bribe, and declared 
haughtily that Delaware would not consent by accepting government 
bonds to guarantee the credit of the United States. ; 

The prejudiced opposition of the legislature of Delaware doubtless 
discouraged Lincoln from making any appeal to* the law-makers of 
cn. xvm. 
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Maryland, bul^did not cause him to abandon his efforts. Turning with 
more hope to ^Congress, on March 6, 1862, he sent to the Senate and 
House a special message rerommending the ,adoption of the following 
joint resolution : “ That the United States ought to co-operate with 
any State which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavety, giving to 
such State pecuniary aid, to be used by such Staf^e in its discretion, to 
compensate for the inconveniences, public and private, produced by such 
change of system.” “T^e point is,” he explained, “not that all the States 
tolerating slavery woula very soon, if at all, initiate emancipation, but 
that while the offer is equally made to all, the m^re Northern shall, by 
such initiation, make jit certain ^o the. more Southern tnat in no event 
will the former ever join the latter in their proposed Confederacy.” 
With his generous proposal to compensate slave-ownei’s he joimd a 
prophetic warning. Ht repeated the declaration of his annual niessage 
that all indispensable means must be employed tb preser-ve the Union, 
adding that it wts impossible to foresee all the incidents and ruin which 
might attend a continuation of the war. “Such as may seem in- 
dispensable, or may obviously promise great efficiency towards ending 
the struggle, must and will come.” And replying to certain criticisms of 
the expensiveness of his scheme, he showed in letters that less than one 
half day’s cost of the war would pay for all the slaves in Delaware, at 
$400 per head, and at the same rate, 87 days’ cost of the war would 
pay for all in Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri. 

Eut Lincoln did not limit his efforts to mere written messages to 
Congress. More perhaps than any previous President, he kept up 
personal com muni 'ation with the members of that body, wiiose frequent, 
sometime^ daily, visits to the Executive Mansion were rendered necessary 
by the^'rarious incidents of the war. Or two occasions he invited the 
members and senators from the border Slave States to visit him in a body, 
and in lengthy interviews pressed upon their fa/ourable consideration 
his scheme of compensated abolition. The first of these interviews 
occurred on Mi^rch 10, 1862; and the conversation which took place 
was substantially reported by one of those presmt. P.cpeating the 
arguments of his special message, Lincoln fui*iJier reminded them that 
the offer was not' only made, in good faith, but that it contemplated ' 
a thoroughly voluntary action on both sides. It recognised that eman- 
cipation was a subject exclusively under control of the States, and that 
his "plan left it to their own initiative and management; that he did not 
ask an immediate answer from them, but wished ^hem to take the subject 
into serious consideration. On the same day the joint resolution was 
introduced in the House of Representatives, and promptly passed by 
about a two-thirds majority. In the Senate it was debated for some 
weeks, but that body also passed it by about the same majority; and 
it was signed by the President on April 10. 
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While the joint resolution merely pledged the government to a 
policy, not only the two-thirds vote, by which it W6is passed, but further 
manifestations also showed the willingnes^of Congress to carry out that 
policy in , practical legislation.^ A joint resolution was introduced in 
the Senate t\) grant aid to the States of Maryland and Delaware ; and in 
*^he House a select committee on emancipation was appointed, which 
reported a comprehensive bill* authorising the President to give com- 
pensation at the rat (4 of ^300 for each slave, to any one of the States 
of Delaware, Maryland, Virgifiia,* Kentucky, Tennessee,* and Missouri, 
thal might ad^pt invnediate or gr^ual emancipation. This^was as far 
as the House could «go until §. TesponsS came fiipm the States ; and no 
such response follojved. In the next gjession indeed, a bill appropriating 
$11^000,000 to aid emancipation in the State of Missouri was agreed 
upoa, and carried well-?iigh through all the sthges of legislative enact- 
ment in both houses. But it finally’ failed, partly through the press 
of business in the last days of the session, and partly through the 
unyielding, opposition of’ three strongly pro-slavery Missouri represen- 
tatives, aide(^ by the obstructive parliamentary tactics of the Democratic 
minority. * While the loss of property value in slaves in the Confederate 
States was a just punishment for their rebellion, the final loss of property 
value in slaves in the loyal Slave States is fairly chai'geable to ihe 
stubborn conservatism of their people and their statesmen, which refused 
to accept the compensation so generously and sineprely offered them by 
President Lincoln and Congress. , 

One practical measiu-e of relief, however^ resulted from the President’s 
plan. In the District of Columbia, though the domestic slave-trade had 
been abolished, slavery still existed. The sul^ec^ had formed a bone of 
contention throughout hearly the whole history of the government. 
While liberal men ilrged tlfe removal of this stain from tht Federal 
capital, pro-slavery ptisans had clung to its retention with stubborn 
tenacity, more as an argument thad as a practical advantage. The 
changes wrought by the war, however, left it neither excuse nor defender. 
Congress passed, and on April 16, 1862, the Pi^ident signed an Act for 
the immediate ema-icipation of slaves in the District of Columbia, with 
compensation to owners at the rate of $300 per slave. Mr Lincoln 
thus had the satisfaction of assisting in «the consujnmation <St a reform 
for which he had introduced a bill in the House of •Representatives when 
a member of that body in 1849. 

While President Lincoln wp thus efiergetically^pushing his policy 
of compensated abolition, the subject of military .emancipation was 
once more brought sharply into official and popular discussion. On 
May 9, 1862, Major-General Huntey issued an order reciting that the 
Department of the South, which he commanded, was ulider martial law, 
adding: “Slavery and martied law in a free country are altogether 
incompatible. The persons in thesp three States, Georgia, Florida, and 
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Two weeks later, when Confess had adjourned, and became 
necessary to piepare certain orders under the Confiscation Act, Lincoln 
read to his ^binet (July 2(3, 1862) his first draft of the preliminary 
emancipation proclamation. It came as a surprise to all Ijie members 
except the two with whom he had conversed about -tit. Iii the 
impressive tone of a father addressing his children, he told them he 
had not called them together to ask thfjir advice as to issuing it, whiclj 
he had resolved upon, but to lay the proclamation, before them for their 
suggestions. Only two ihembers expressed their unhesitating approval. 
The others received it with varying doubt and, hesitation. It was 
Seward, the Secretary of State, who fiiir Hy made the decisive suggestion, 
that it had better be postponed until it could be issued with the 
support of military success, instead of appearing, as would be the oiase 
now, undci' the depressii.g influence of grave disasters. “The wisdom of 
the view,” said Lincoln afterwards, “ struck, me with very great force. 
It was an aspect wf the case that, in all my ihought upon the subject, 
I had eiitijiely overlooked.” Accordingly the President lai;^ the draft 
aside, and waited for victory. 

There followed a dreary period of suspense; for, in that time of 
intense.^eeling and deep anxiety, days counted as weeks. The disastrous 
campaign of McClellan was succeeded by the disastrous campaign of 
Pope, ending in the second defeat at Bull Run. Popular complaint 
grew lou^, and factious recrimination bitter. Radicals and Conservatives 
laid upon each other the burden of all public calamities; and each 
party importuned the President to correct the mi.sdeeds of its opponents. 
It i-equired all Lincoln’s patience to curb the imprudent zeal of both. 
To a citizenoof L.)uisiana, who complained of the enforcement of the 
Confiscatipn Act, he wrote : “ What is done and omitted about slaves, 
is done land omitted on the same military necessity.... The rebellion 
will never be suppressed in Louisiana if the pressed Union men there 
will neither help to do it, nor pciinit the goyerncidnt to do it without 
their help — It is for them to consider whether it is probable I wi’l 
surrender the government to save them from losing aJL I shall not 
do more than I can, ^ind I shall do all I can to sqve the -government, 
which is my s^yorn duty as well as my personal inclination. I shall do 
nothing in malice. What I d'-al with is too vast for malicious dealing.” 

With equal firrani^ss he restrained the impatience of anti-slavery zeal. 
Horace Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune^ then perhaps the 
most influential newspaper in the Uniteii States, printed an open 
letter to the President, accusing him of failure* to execute the Confis- 
cation Act. In reply, Lincoln also printed an open letter in the 
newspapers, under date of August 22, 1862, • which in its skill of 
dealing with factious fault-finding has probably never been excelled. 
“ As to the policy I ‘ seem to be pursuing,’ as you say, I have not meant 
to leave j^yone in doubt. I would^ save the Union. I would save it in 
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the short&t way under the Constifutiji! The sooner the national 
authority can be restored, the nearer the Union will be to ttlje Union as it 
was.’ If there be those wljo would not 8av% the Union unless they could 
at the sanje^time save slavery,! do not agree with them. If there be 
those*who whuld not save the ijnion unless they could at the same time 
cjpstrqy slavery, I do^ not agree with them. , My paraAiount object in 
^his stniggle is to save tlfe Unic\p, and is not either to save or to destroy 
slavery. If I could s^ve the Union without fn'cing any slave, I would 
do it ; and if I could save it by •freeing all the slaves I would do it ; and 
if I bould save it by freeing some and leaving bthers alone, I would also 
do that. Wha^ I d<j about sljiwry* aijd the colcjpred race, I Jo because 
I believe it helps to savS the Union^; and what I forbear, I Torbear 
bec%use I do not believe it would help to save the Union. I shall do 
le^s jv^ienever I shall b(iieve what I am doing* hurts the cafise, and I 
shiJll do morc*whene’fer I shall believe* doing more will help the cau.se. 
I .shall try to correct error| when shown to be errors, 8nd I shall adopt 
new views so fast as they* shall appear to be true views. I here 

stated my purpose according to my i^ew of official dbty ; and I intend 
no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all men every- 
where could be free.” 


(5) Emancipation. 

The President was not only beset by clamours on the score of public 
policy and constitutional law, but was fj^so importuned by ’sincere 
enthusiasts to decree military emancipation as a religious duty. His 
reply to a deputation of Chicago clergymen,,that hS did ^lot want to 
issue a document as inoperative as the Pope’s Bull against tlie.ccunet, 
wjis merely a figurati\^ protest against their inopportune urgency ; for 
he had fong since decided that such a document would be inefficacious. 
He immediately added : “ Understand 1 raise no objections against it on 
legal or constitutional grounik, for, as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, in time of war I suppose I have a right to take any measure 
which may btSt subdue the^enemy.” • ^ 

Four days afterwards occurred the battle of A^jtietam, the result 
of which was for several days unceiJaih. As soon as it 'could be 
definitely claimed as a victory, the President called together his Cabinet 
on Monday, September 22, 1862, and laid before it the proclan^ajion 
he had drafted, informing liiem^that the* question was finally decided, 
that he had formed his? own conclusions, and that ht* only asked their 
criticisms to assist in making the document aS correcj; in terms as 
possible. Referring to the former Calunet council upon the same topic, 
and its postponement, the President continued : “ Ever since then my 
mind has been much occupied with this subject, and I have thought, all 
along, that the time for acting on it might probably cpme. I think fhe 
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time has come now. I wish it^was a better time. I wish thht we were 
in a better CQn£ition. The action of the army against the rebels has not 
been quite what I should hrve best liked. But they have been driven 
out of Maryland.' and Pennsylvania is r o longer in danger, pf invasion. 
When the rebel array was at Frederi! k, I determined, soon as it 
should be driven out of Maiyland, to issue a proclamation of emancj- 
pation, such as I thought most likely to be useful. I said nothing 
to anyone, but I made the promise to myself, and (hesitating a little) to 
my Maker, 'fbe rebel aVmy is now diiven out and I am going to fulfil 
that promise.” ’ ^ 

In the discussion which fhllowecl,* the Postmaster'-General, Blair, 
while agreeing to both the principle and policy, urged that the time was 
still inopportune. The Secretary of State, Mr Seward, suggested^ the 
principal verbal amendment t that the docurfient should promiife to 
“maintain” as well as “recognise” the freedom* of the enfranchised 
persons. The President accepted the modification, which gave the 
essence of the decree the following form : 

“That on the* first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all pereons held a.s slaves 
within ‘any State or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be then, 
thenceforward, and for ever free; and the Executive Government of 
the Uni+ed States, including the military and naval authorities thereof, 
will recognise and maintain the freedom of such persons, or any of them, 
in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom.” 

In 6uldition the document contained three other leading proposals 
and promise^ : I." it' I’enewal of the plan of compensated abolition ; 

2. . 4 . continuance of the effort at voluntary colonisation ; 3. The 

recommendation of ultimate compensatbn to I’oyal owners. It also 
contained an express order enjoining upon the military an’d naval 
service of the United States to observe, obey, and' enforce the provisions 
of the Confiscation and other Acts relating to slaves. The leading news- 
papers of the country printed the proclamation in full on the morning 
of September 23; and that evening, in reply to a 'erenaefc", Mr Lincoln 
said : “What I di(|, I did after a very full deliberation, and under a very 
heavy and solemn sense of responsibility. I can only trust in God I 
have made no mistake. I shall make no attempt on this occasion to 
sustain what I have done or said by any comment. It is now for 
the country and the world to pass judgment and, may be, take action 
upon it.” 

The probable action of the country and the world had been thought 
out by the President with accurate judgment. ' He had reached, not a 
highly sanguine, but a thoroughly hopeful mental forecast of its effect 
upon the border Slave States, the army, the emancipated slaves and 
peneral public opiiiion. A convocation of the governors of the loyal 
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States was* «,t the time in session at Altoona, Pennsylvania, deliberating 
upon co-operative measures relating to the war. A few days later they 
waited upon him in a body to present written address, signed by 
sixteen governors of Free ^tat€|, and the governor of West Virginia, 
which •cont&ir^d among other tlings a hearty endorsement of the new 
emancipation policy; while the governors of New Jei-sey jtiid four border 
Slave S\ates, though declining t(^ endorse the proclamation, nevertheless 
heartily concurred in the militai'y and pati^otic sentiments of*the address. 
The only official sign ifi the army sf discontent with the ‘proclamation 
wa.s »f so negative a character as to produce no impression. General 
McClellan, after ithe fi^al failure of'hft Richmond champaign, had had the 
bad taste to writa the i*resitlent*a long letter, tendering advice up(}n the 
civil ^nd military pdlicy of the Administration, and strongly opposing 
Radical views and action* upon slavery. In the# flush of that'genei'al’s 
newspaper pop'jlarity t^coterip of Democftitic politicians was industi'iously 
nursing him as a prospective candidate for President; and this HarrLson’s 
Landing letter was douHbtleae inf^nded to serve as his platform. ^Had he 
captured Richmond, the letter might Jiave been effective; but, writing 
after defeat and failure, his desire to place himself in antagonism to the 
Administration was so evident, that Lincoln was able to treat it with 
the silence it deserved. ' • 

Placed again in command by the President’s generosity, McClellan 
found himself in an awkward predicament when , the proclamation 
appeared. Its military character required official notice. To condemn 
or approve it would be equally embarrassing,* though his inclinations 
were decidedly for the former. In a privafe letter of Septelnber 26, 
18G2, he wrote, “The President’s late proclamation, tind* the aSntinuation 
of Stanton and Halleck in office, render it aSmost impossibly for jne 
to retain my commission and .self-respect at the same time.” • *After 
receiving .the advice of his political friends in New York, he issued 
on October 7 an order calling attention to the proclamation, de- 
precating intemperate discussion of public measures determined upon 
and declared by the govemmeht, and significantly adding, “ the remedy 
for political ayorg, if any are committed, is to ba found only in the 
action of the people at tlie* polls.”* 

> That the proclamation should add* wnsiderablp* heat to party 
discussion in the autumn elections was inevitable* It was roundly 
denounced by the Democratic leaders and party, and of course found 
little favour in the border Sl#.ve States. 0n the other hand, the ^Re- 
publicans of the Free Stamps suppeffted it with steady uiwnimity. Other 
exciting topics, the want of military success, and the anti-slavery 
legislation of Congress, added to the loud outcry that the Administration 
had changed the war for union to a war for abolition, gave the 
Democrats the advantage of an aggressive campaign, which increased 

the representatives of that party in the House from* 44 to 76. They 

• 
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also succeeded in electing a governor in the great State of New York, 
whose stubboiyi partisanship gave the administration much annoyance 
when enforcing the Draft I^aw in the following year. Nevertheless, the 
elections once over, moderate men who had opposed military ^emancipation 
began gradually to accept it as one o the inevitable eve its of ’./ar, to 
be submitted to along with its other calamities. In the H^use of 
Representatives the Republicans promptly took measures to defeat a 
resolution declaring the proclamation to be an unconstitutional and 
dangerous war-measur^ and, by a test vote of 78 to 51,- passed a 
resolution sustaining it in strong affirmative terms. 

In his annual message of Deceajber 1, 1862, th« President once 
more elaborately discussed and urgently recommended his policy of 
compensated emancipation, proposing a constitutional amendment, con- 
taining provisions that„all slaves who should hr ve enjoyed actual f.’eedom 
by the chances of war at any tin.e before the end i^f the r'sbellion should 
remain for ever ^ree; but that all loyal owners, and all States which should 
abolish the institution before 1900, should* receive compensation from 
the United State;. While this recommendation did not take effect in 
legislation, the strong logic of the President’s argument and the fervency 
of his exhortation in favour of shortening the war, and dividing ite 
jjecessary sacrifices between the people of both sections, made a poweidiil 
impression upon the public mind, preparing the coimtry for the final 
military decree of which the September proclamation was the preliminary 
announcement. 

Meanwhile as a joint 'result of war, congressional legislation, and 
executive action, the first step in actual emancipation took place. 
Loyal West Virginii, having by the spontaneous movement of her 
people repudiated secession, formed a new State and adopted a con- 
stitution, and applied for admission to^the Union. Congress accepted 
all the provisions of the new constitution which she presented, except 
that relating to slaves, which was a simple prohibition against their 
being brought into the State for permanent residence. By way of 
insisting on a more radical reform. Congress embodied in its Act to 
admit the new State’ a condition precedent requiring it to adopt a 
syst.im of gradual emancipation to begili on tTuly 4, 1863; slave 
children bora t’.-.creafter to be free, slaves under ten years of age 
to become free at' twenty-one, and slaves under twenty-one to become 
free at twenty-rive." The Senate passed the Act on July 14, 1862, and 
the House at the next session, on December 10, 1862. The constitu- 
tionality of this Act of Admissicu was thoroughly discussed by 
President Lincoln’s Cabinet in written opinions, during the last week 
of December ; and I;he President signed it on the 31st. In due time 
West Virginia accepted the system of gradueil emancipation impo.scd 
by Congress ; and the State was admitted on June 20, 1 863. Finally, 
under the impulse of the growing spirit of progress, the system of 
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gradual emflncipation prescribed by Confess was terminated by the 
immediate abolition of “the institution pnder an Act/ of the West 
Virginia legislature passed t)iree days after ^e adoption of the Xlllth 
Amendment ]f»y Congress. I • 

Thfi year had drawn m its close; the period fixed by the 

Pr^ideijt’s September^ proclamation, warning the coUhtry that an 
emancipation decree woulrf follo^^ unless rebellion ceased, had expired ; 
but the Confederate States gave no sign *of repentance, and* offered no 
diminution of hostility; nor was ‘there any indicjiition of willingness to 
give ftp slavery and receive the money equivalent tendert^d. President 
Lincoln was not,4howeycr, the map* to rgcfcde from, his public announce- 
ment, and on January 1, 1^63, he signed the final Edict of Freedom, 
the details of which ne had carefully discussed with his Cabinet on the 
predcdjilg day. The essential paragraphs of the/ proclamation’ read as 
follows. • * . • 


“ Now, therefore, I, Al^raham Lincoln, President •of the United 
States, by virtue of thd power in me vested as Commander-in-chief of 
the Army and^ Navy of the United States, in time'of actual armed 
rebellion against the authority and government of the United States, 
and as a fit and necessary war-measure for suppressing said rebellion, 
do, on this first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to 
do, publicly proclaimed for the full period of 100 day^ from the (^ay first 
above mentioned, order and designate as the States and parts of States 
wherein the people thereof, respectively, are ttis'day in rebellion against 
the United States, the following, to wit : * • * 

“ Arkansas,* Texas, Louisiana (except the parfehe* of St Bernard, 
Plaquemines, Jefferson, St* John, St Charles, St James, Ageensipn, 
Assumption, Teire Bonne, La Faurche, St Mary, St Martin, and (Jrteans, 
including • the city of P^ew Orleans), Mississipjii, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia* South Caroiiaa, North CaroKna, and Virginia (except the 
forty-eight counties designated as West Virginia, and also the counties 
of Berkeley, Awomac, Northampton, Elizabeth ^ City, York, Princess 
Ann, and NotfolH, igcludin^ the cities of Norfolk and J’ortsniouth), 
and which excepted parts* are for the present left precisely as if \his 
'^Proclamation were not issued. • » , * 

“ And by virtue of the power and for the pui'pose aforesaid, I do 
order and declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated 
States and parts of States are,nand hencefor\fard shall be, free ; and fSfat 
the executive govennnenk of the ‘United States, including the military 
and naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
said persons.” • •* 

The proclamation also contained one other feature* of immense 
importance not before publicly announced. It was contained in the 
foUowing paiagi-aph: “^knd I fm-ther declare and hiake known that 
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such peraons of suitable condrjtioir will be received into the afmed service 
of the Unitefl States to garrison forts, positions, stations, and other 
places, and to man vessels,, of all sorts in said service.” 

While Lincoln had hitherto discuturaged the formation of negro 
regiments for use in active camptigns, and while Awo oi* three 
tentative experiments to put arms into their hands to strengthen j^he 
local defence of the Port Royal cotton fieldtr and the sugar plantations 
adjacent to New Orleans had proved unsuccessful, the purpose of 
eventually making the' negroes a military resouice had long been enter- 
tained by him, and was< indeed one of the principal reasons for adopting 
the policy of military emancipation. So fa-^ back as July, 1862, 
when<»the collapse of McClellan’s Richmond campaign had forced the 
President to make an anxious forecast of the future military struggle, 
he had indicated in a conversation his detcEoiination to use tke great 
and decisive element of military»strength which lay as yefi untouched and 
unappropriatedfin the slave population of the South. The reasons which 
then existed against it — ^prejudice on the part of the whites, and the want 
of a motive on the part of the blacks — were removed, the first by the 
stress of war, the second by the two proclamations of freedom. There- 
after *he goveniment urgently pushed the formation of negro regiments 
among the Southern blacks ; and before the end of the war 150,000 of 
their. number carried bayonets in the Unionist armies, and worthily 
vindicated their right to freedom by bravery in battle. 

The fondness of Southern politicians and statesmen for redundant 
and> florid rhetoric was aggravated by the passions of the Civil War into 
a hot and vindictive intemperance of language with which, in their 
official coirespoijdence and State papers, they ascribed the meanest 
motives and most shocking excesses to their antagonists. The Con- 
fedemte President, followed by some of the leading generals, could hardly 
find phrases sufficiently strong to express their feelings. They accused 
the North of conducting the war in a “ crueL’’ 1 “ barbarous,” •* merci- 
less,” “ inhuman ” manner. This violence of language came to a climax 
whenever it touched the subject of negro soldiers. Forgetting their 
own wholesale use of slaves in various military labours, they affected 
to feel surprise and horror when Unionist commanders began to organise 
them for local defence. “The best authenticated newspapers receiver, 
from the United States,” wrote General Lee, “ announce as a fact that 
Major-General Hunter has armed slaves for the murder of their masters, 
aiid has thus done all in his power to inaugurate a servile war, which is 
worse than that of the savage, inasmuch as it superadds other hoiTors 
to the indiscriminate slaughter of ages, sexes, and conditions.” Tlie Con- 
federate W«.' Department issued a general order that officers organising 
negro soldiers should be subject, if captured, to execution as felons. 
General Butler’s earliest effort to repeat what the Confederates them- 
selves had done in New Orleans to organise a regiment, not of slaves. 
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but of free*mulattos, was thus set forth if a proclamation of outlawry 
by the Confederate President ; “African slavfes have not orflydieen incited 
to insuiTection by every licenca and encouragement, but numbers of 
them have lartually been armed |or a servile war — a war in its nature 
far exc^ding the horrors and moft merciless atrocities of gavages.” In a 
similar ^temper Jefferson ^i^avis, in his annual ‘message, commented upon 
President Lincoln’s final proclamation ^f emancipation. .“Our own 
detestation of those w]jo have attempted the most execi'able measure 
recorded in the history of guilty man is tempererf by profound contempt 
for the impotenf rage%which it discl<]ses ^ ; andihe threatened with dire 
punishment officers exiecutijig th(? decree. • 

It is worthy of hi.'itorical record t^atin the tremendous change which 
transferred four millions of Africans from bondage to freedom, none of 
these .dreadful consequences happened. The*Sout]llem people had for half 
a century groaiSed andT trembled under the nightmare o^ a general slave 
insurrection; and it was not*unqatural that the Civil War should double 
this dread. Jlut the suffering and destruction inseparable froifl war were 
not aggravated.by any inhuman excesses on the part of the freed people, 
armed or urfarmed. The only serious violation of the laws of war was 
committed by white Confedei'ate soldiers at the massacre of Fort J*illow. 
This caused President Lincoln to iasue ap order of retaliation, but his 
humane and forgiving spirit permitted it to lapse. 

The action of Lincoln in freeing the* ynited States from ^the 
institution of African slavery falls naturally ipto two periods. ^Tlle fiist 
extends from the re-affirmation, in his inaugural address, of the doctrines 
of the Chicagd platform to the final emancipsition proclarSation ; the 
second from that militaiy decree, which annulled the proprietary fights 
of rebellious masters, to ‘the XIII th Amendment obliterating slav^ from 
the national jurisdiction.* The edict of freedom left the “ institution ” 
untouched in a few territorial fragments of Louisiana and Virginia, 
and in the loyal States of Delaware, West Virginia, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and ’Missouri. But an aggressive public spirit of reform 
had been gerifcratcd# duijng the iirst period, wlfich now addecL its 

i ’mpulse to the stem decree of the final proclamgtioif. The war 
lad everywhere rudely disturbed the relation of toaster and slave, 
wakening the nation from the old life to freshed aspirations. The 
advantages of the Free States in intellectu^ energy and material pfgs- 
perity were strongly brought* int^ light by the trying struggle. The 
discussion of emancipatioh merged gradually into an acceptance of the 
idea, and a hope of its fulfilment. Considerable poi^ions of the 
Secessionist States of T.6uisiana, Arkansas, and Tennessee came and 
remained under control of the Unionist armies; and the loyal element 
of the population, repressed under the terrorism of .Secession, saw its 
best hope for ascendancy and domination, and the fixm adherence of 
on. xvni. * 
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the State to the Union, in^the complete local destruction of the old 
order of thin^j. To foster this political regeneration, President Lincoln, 
acting through his military governors and local commanders appointed 
to restore and ^pplement the civil af\ministration subverted by seces- 
sion, suggested, aided, and promoted the movements'’ to reorganise 
loyal State governments and adopt new State .constitutions by which 
slavery should be prohibited. 

Since these three States differed greatly in respect to existing 
military conditions afd local political sentiment, the President, on 
December 8, 1863, is‘^Jed a^ ge^neral proclamT.tion of amnesty and 
reconstruction, granting to all except certaiii specified classes, on taking 
a prescribed oath of allegiance, pardon and restoration of rights of 
property, except as to slaves, and authorising one-tenth of thef* legal 
voters of any seceding State to re-establish a loyal State government, 
which would be recognised by the executive. In his accompanying 
annual mes.sage, he remarked further tha*^ “By the proclamation the 
plan is presented which may be accepted by them rs a rallying 
point, and whicli they are assured in advance will rot be rejected 
here.... Saying that reconstruction will be accepted if “presented in 
a specified way, it is not said it will never be accepted in any other 
way.” Under the terms of this proclamation, Arkansas and Louisiana 
organised State governments and adopted new constitutions prohibiting 
slavery, mainly dcring the year 1864 ; Tenne.ssee, where more serious 
military obstacles prevailed, reached the same result early in 1865 ; 
while' in the loyal border^ Slave States of Maryland and Missouri the 
regular political action of their people worked out the same constitu- 
tional reform af" about, the siime dates. Congress, however, displayed 
co'iisv^erable reluctance to recognise these ^‘ten per cent. States” re- 
organised under the plan of the FresidentJ' and to approve the 
admission of their senatore and I'epresentatwes to seats. 'Discussion 
of various theories engendered some factional heat among Republican 
senators and r.^presentotives ; but the President carefully avoided the 
formation of any practical legislative issue on the subject. It was 
only in the succeeding administration of ^.Presidint Johnson that the 
divergence developed into bitter antagonism and led to a long constitu- 
tional struggle between the executive powers of the Administration and 
the legislative powers of Congress. 

^ ^Meanwhile, however, a yet more radical and far-reaching movement 
for the complete extinction of slavery was in progress. With the year 
1864 came again the quadrennial election of 'a President of the United 
States. While the failures of campaigns, the rivalries of generals, and 
the fierce criticisms of the opposition minority in Congress had created 
a certain disaffection among a few Republican politicians towards 
Lincoln’s administi^tion, the people at large recognised and appreciated 
the unselfish devotion, sagacity and tact which he had displayed in 
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the conduA of the war, and turner? t« him with great confidence 
as the fittest man to nominate for the ne:!»t presidential/ t^rm, both on 
account of his remarkable; quabties of statesmanship and because the 
experience Ji# had gained wouhl enable him better than any other to 
carry \he struggle for national tife and freedom to a successful issue. 
The feeble intrigues of Secretary Chase and General Frenfont to supplant 
him in his own party suffered .<in early blight. In the national con- 
vention of the Repubjican party, held at Baltimore on June 7, 1864, 
the roll-call on nomination shdweS an undivided vote for Abraham 
Lincoln in every Stat| delegation except that K Missouri, wh^h, under 
instructions, gale its, first* ballp^’to Grant, But. immediately changed 
and made Lincofh’s , nomination unaniiyous. * 

While Lincoln’s prudent bq,t tactful management of the slavery 
question in the past haS been perhaps the niAst influential* Ciiuse of 
this* unanimitjf, his counsel and influence were already shaping the final 
solution of this most perplexing problem of national destiny. In the 
preceding s^ion of Confess a joint resolution had been introduced, 
perfected, and .passed in the Senate, proposing the XSlIth Amendment 
to the Coifttitution of the United Sbites, viz. : “ Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the UnitAI 
States or any place subject to their jurisdiction.” In the House of 
Represenfatives, however, the party attitude of members was such that 
the necessary two-thirds vote could not the;i be obtained for it, and it 
went over as unfinished business. ^ • * 

But Congressional and legislative discussion had advanced public 
opinion to a ?>oint which found emphatic expyessfon In th# Republican 
National Convention. TRe preliminary speeches foreshadowed de- 
claration embodied ifl the third resolution of the platforn#, which 
appro\ed all the Acts hitherto directed against the “institution,” and 
declared in favour of*an amendment *to the Constitution terminating 
and for ever prohibiting the .existence of slavery in the United States. 
To the Committee that notified him of his nomination, Lincoln 
gave a speciaf and ieart^ approval of this resolution of the platjbrm. 
“Such an amendment,” said he, “to the Constitution, as is now pro- 
posed, became a fitting and necessary cAiclusion to the finhl success 
of the Union cause. Such alone can meet and cefrer all cavils. Now 
the unconditional Union men, north and south, perceive its importance 
and embrace it. In the joinrt names of LiSerty and Union let us l^our 
to give it legal form afld practical effect.” And to*A friend in confi- 
dential conversation he remarked that it was he ^ho hach suggested to 
Senator Morgan to put' the subject into his opening speech when he 
called the Convention to order. 

In his annual message of December 6, 1864,. President Lincoln 
argued with emphasis in favour of completing the enactment of the 
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Xlllth Amendment. “Altbi>ugn the present is the same Congress,” 
said he, “aijd nearly the sanie members, and without questioning the 
wisdom or patriotism of th,ose who si 5 )od ip opposition, I venture to 
recommend the reconsideration and j^assage of the me^i^e at the 
present session. Of course the abstra t question is not tchanged, but 
an intervening 'election shpws almost certainly tljat the next Congress 
will pass the^ measure if this does not.... It is the voice of the people, now 
for the first time heard upon the question.” ^ 

The people had indqed spoken with’markcd emphasis. ' The singular 
misconceptions of correcjn national policy, in whiclj, the Democratic party 
had so long allied itseh' with the pKO-slavcry interests of the South, 
carriea the mass of its adherents into ecpially grave blunders of party 
action during the war. A few sagf^cious leaders, such as Douglas, 
Holt, Dix, Butler, Logan, and many of the rank and file, were inspired 
by a freer and fresher patriotism, and- gave' hearty assistance to 
Union and freedom. But the Democratic party as an organisation 
stubbornly nursed its engrained prejudices, and remained in criti- 
cising, obstructing opposition; while a few misguided ipembcrs of the 
party attained unenviable notoriety by straining that opposition to an 
almost open partisanship with Secession. Having opposed both eman- 
cipation and the Draft Law, their National Convention could do no 
better than nominate General McClellan as their candidate for President 
against Lincoln, and then overweight his faded popularity and blighted 
military laurels with a platform resolution declaring the war a 
failure: This compelled McClellan while accepting the nomination to 
repudiate' the platform ; and in this awkward predicament the Demo- 
cratic ticket went to di.sastrous defeat at the November polls. Lincoln 
wjis- triumphantly chosen by 212 electoral votes against 21 for McClellan; 
while the House of Representatives was leinforceu with a strong Repub- 
lican majority. ,, ' , 

This decisive voice of the people had been largely stimulated by the 
decisive work of the army. Grant, in a §eries of sternly contested but 
successful battles, had, moved from the Wilderness tlirough Virginia 
with an irresistible steadiness, and now hel^ Richmond and Petembuig 
in an iron grip,^ Sherman had swept in a victorious march from 
Chattanooga through Georgia, and had Savannah practically in his 
grasp. Eaidy’s raid on Washington had been repulsed; and Sheridan 
had cleared the Shenandoah Valley. All the omens indicated the early 
collapse of the Confederate government. 

It was under these brightening prospects, which gave the President’s 
words of recymmendution an overpowering weight, that, in the second 
session of the thirty-eighth Cqngi-ess, the House of Representatives 
returned to the unfinished Xlllth Amendment passed by the Senate in 
the previous session. The question was taken up about the middle of 
December, and debated at intervals for six weeks with unusual seriousness, 
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the Republicans favouring, the DeVo^ts opposing, the proposal. 
Gradually the latter yielded to the logic of events^ .and in the 
final vote, taken on Janizary 31, 1865, a| sufficient number of liberal 
men, amoy^ both the Democlatic members and those representing 
the bbrder SJave States, unitetl with the Republicans in passing the 
Ji>int Jlesolution by the two-thirds majority required Ify the Constitu- 
tion. The formal ratili^tion qf the amendment by three-fourths of 
the States was begur^by Illinois on the following daj^ February 1, 
and completed within the yeat; *and on December 18, 1865, official 
proclamation wtas made that it had become p^alid as a pajt of the 
Constitution ofithe pnited State's, • * » 

On Februar_^ 3^ 186!?, three ^daya after the House of *Repre- 
sentatives had passed the Xlliyi Amendment, President Lincoln and 
Secryllry Seward, as else\^iere related, met fhe Colifederate Confmissioners 
at Ihe Hampton Roads conference, in which the subject of emanci- 
pation was earnestly revie’^ed.^ The President repeated with emphasis 
that while ,he woulcf nefer change or modify his proclaanation, he 
had issued it, only as a necessary wa»-measure to mmntain the Union. 
He believed, however, that the people of the North were as responsible 
for slavery as the people of the South, and if the war should then 
cease with the voluntary abolition of slavery by the States, Be 
individually should be in favour of the government paying the owners 
a fair indemnity for their loss ; and he added further that he«believed 
this feeling was widely prevalent in the North. 

Immediately upon his return from the ^ampton Roads confidence 
to Washington, at a Cabinet Meeting held on February 6, the 
President sublnitted to his constitutional adyseis a*messd^ addressed 
to Congress, recommendifig that that body should pass a joir^ teso- 
lution offering the Slave States a compensation of $400^00,000, 
upon .cohdition that aU rebellion should cease, before April 1, half 
the sum to be paief rlt that date, an^ the other half as soon as the 
Xlllth Amendment shoirld .become valid constitutional law, by the 
ratification of 'the requisite number of States.. ITre proposition was, 
however, disapproved b^ Jhe whole Cabinet; arid the Presideijt, in 
evident surprise and sorrow at the want of statesmanlike liberality shown 
by his executive coimcil, folded and laiS ^ay the dr*aft of hiS message. 
Notwithstanding the radical disagreement, his mifid strongly retained 
the generous impulse. “How long will the war last?” he asked, ^d 
when no one replied he ans^i^ered himself, “A hundred days. We are 
sperrding now in carryfhg on the war $3,000,000 a* day, which will 
amount to all this money, besides all the lives.” • With g deep sigh he 
added, “But you are all opposed to me^ and I wiU not sen^ the message.” 

It is fair to infer that, even after this, he still clung to the hope 
that an opportunity would arise when he might ma^e some such good- 
will offering to the South. In his last public address, on the evening 
on. xvrii. * . • 
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of April 11 , after a discussiVn 6 f questions of reconstruction, he used 
these significant words : “Jfi the present situation, as the phrase 
goes, it may be my duty ^to make ^me new announcement to the 
people of the Santh. I am considerinj^, and shall not fail to act when 
satisfied that action will he proper,” ji /< ’ 

With what° earnest solicitude President Lincoln had, during foiir 
years, traced out the causes and consequences of the great national 
transformatiiin from slavery to freedom — with what high purpose and 
under what solemn sen^c of responsibility he had wrought and guided 
the grand act of libera^ on to success and fulfilment can, after all, be 
best understood from the words of his second Inaugural ,sddress, in which 
he applied the eternal law of compensation to the ski and the atone- 
ment of American slavery. Premising that “ the institution ” war. the 
origin of the civil conflict, he concluded : “ Nliither party expeccfld for 
the war the magnitude or the duration which it has already attained. 
Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might cease with 
or even before the conflict should cease. liach’ looked for an easier 
triumph, and a result less fundamental and astounding. .Both I’ead the 
same Bible, and pray to the same God; and each invokes His aid 
againstr the other. It may seem strange that any men should dare 
t® ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their b.'ead from the sweat 
of other men’s faces ; but let' us judge not, that we be not judged. 
The prqyers of both could not be answered : that of neither has been 
answered fully. The Almighty has llis own purposes. ‘ Woe unto the 
world because of offences’! for it must needs be that offences come ; but 
woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.’ If we shall suppose 
that Araerioan slaver'j is one of tliose offences which, in bhe providence 
of God, ,must needs come, but which, having continued through His 
appoiAtf^d time. He now wills to remove, and fhat Hestrong to both 
North and South this terrible war, as the woe due to • by whom 
the offence came, shall we discern therein, any departaul’^ from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a living God al cays ascribe to 
Him ? Fondly do we hope — fervently do we pray — that this mighty 
.scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God 'wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred 
and fifty years ot unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop 
of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn by the 
sword, as was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, 
‘Tni* judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ 

“With malice toward none, with charity >ror all, with firmness in 
the right, as God gir/es us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up ^ the nation’s wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan — 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves, and with all nations.” . 



CHAPTER XTX 

^HEfSOLITH J^ITRIN'G Tlfe WAR. 

(1861—1^05.) 

« 

.JFhe secession the Southern Spates ancf the formation of the 
Confederacy were events for which the previous political history of 
the United States ^lad laid, the foundation. When the movement 
culminated in the winter of 1860-1 the Southemei's acted promptly, 
with decision^and with increasing unffnimity of feeling. South Carolina 
seceded from the Union on December 20, 1860; Mississippi, Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana followed during January, 1861 ; Texas 
in February ; Virginia, Arkansas, and I^orth Carolina delayed till May, 
Tennessee till June, 1861. The decided action taken by President 
Lincoln as a result of the attack on Fort Sumter on* Apn'l 11 turned the 
scale in the doubtful States, The Montgopiery Convention met on 
February 4, 1861, and included delegates, from all the above States 
except from Virginia, Arkansas, and Tennessee. In four days a ])ro- 
visional constitution was drawn up and adoj^ted. On February 9 the 
Convention elected Jefferson Davis President and Alexander II. Stephens 
Vice-President of th^ new CBnfederacy. They assumed offic^ on the 
18th.. Before adjourning, the Congress, beside passing the necessary 
revenue measures, aJople(i*on March 11, 1861, a permanent constitution, 
which was formally ratified by the legislatures of the eleven States con- 
cerned, and jn’all cases by large majorities. 

'Phe proiftin(.*nt» can^i^ates for the Pi’esidency had been Jclfcrson 
Davis, Alexander H. Stephens, and Robert Toombj. @f these, Davis 
and Toombs had been, at Washington Snd in th^ir re.spectlve States, 
Mississippi and Georgia, outspoken and extreme* advocates of States 
rights, and strongly favoured secession. ^ Davis, after graduating at 
West Point in 1828, and holding a commission in the United States 
army for seven years, and again during the Mexic&li war, settled in 
Mississippi as a cotton-planter. From 1845 to*1846 and from 1847 
to the outbreak of the* war he was at Washington, first in the House 
of Representatives, then, from 1847 to 1851, and again from 1857 
to 1861, in the Senate; while from 1852 to 1857 was Secretary 
of War. While President of the Confederacy he ^d not excel as a 
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statesman or financier, though ne devoted himself with energy and 
self-effacement to the hopehs-j task of winning independence for the 
South. Elected to his offire in order' to carry out the views of the 
extreme secessioWists, he lacked the hear.y support of the mare moderate 
advocates of Southern rights, such y his own Vice-P.-esident, and 
aroused the bftter opposition of a small party in the Congress,^ a 
prominent spokesman of which was Henry ' S. Foote, representative 
from Tennessee, formerly, like Davis, a United States senator from 
Mississippi, and in IS'iS the successrul opponent to Davis in his 
candidacy for the goverijl'rship of that State. As head 6f a government 
that had necessarily to t'ecome a milikiry despoti-^m, despite the theory 
of State sovereignty upon which it was avowedly based, Davis aroused 
the active hostility of various State governments in the person of Jheir 
governorsr After the V'ar he was indicted for ^treason, but the cds 2 was 
“nolled” in 1868. He died in 1^89. ^ 

Alexander H? Stephens, like Davis, brought to his office an intimate 
acquaintan:ne with the Federal government. Having represented Georgia 
in Congress at Washington from 1843 to 1859. Before and after 
his election to the Vice-Presidency he differed with DaVis on the 
fundantental question of States rights. In the Confederate goveniment 
he played an unimportant part, except for the sj jiction, if not en- 
couragement, that he gave to 'the Georgia peace party, which became 
prominej;)t in 1864. and demanded a speedy termination of the war, 
even at the cost of Southern autonomy. After the war Stephens again 
appeared in the political field, fii*st in the United States Congress, then 
as Governor of Georgia. 

In Davir’ Cabined', Judah P. Benjamin and Robert Toombs were 
men, of distinction. Both had been membfers of the United States 
CongreV, and were uncompromising cha.npions ef the Southern cause. 
Benjamin held various Confederate Cabinet positions, and was Secretary 
of State during three years. Todhibs was the President’s choice for the 
Treasury portfolio; but Davis yielded to South Carolina’s claims for 
recognition, and offered Toombs the Secretaryship of State, which he 
held till his appointment to a military command. TIm*' S ecretary of 
the Treasury. C. G. Memminger, was quitfe unknown in national 
politics. -He had ’had some experience in public matters as a member 
of the South Carolina legislature, but brought to his important office 
a very slight acquaintance with financial questions, and small ability to 
diagtSose the difficulties whidi confrontedt* the Confederate Treasury, 
and to suggest proper remedies. Metnmingex’s successor, George A. 
Trenholm of Charleston, to whom he yielded his office in July, 1864, 
w.os of a different stamp, 'a keen and active cotton-merchant, who bad 
been on intimate terms with the Treasury Department ow ing to his 
interest and success in blockade-running. Among other members of 
the Cabinet may tie mentioned the two leading Secretaries of War, 
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G. W. Kibidolph and James E. Seddon|of Virginia; the Secretary of 
the Navy, S. R. Mallory of Florida; anr ^he Postniast^-General, John 
R. Regmi of Texas, the last sui|rivor of t|ie Confederate Cabinet. 

ITie thrge Congresses of thi Confederacy — ^tlie Pr» Visional Congress 
sitting frbna February 4, to February 18, 1862; the drat 

Permanent Congress, from Fewuary 22, 1862, to Felruary 18, 1863, 
and tbe second Permanfnt Congress, from \lay 2, 1864, to March 18, 
1865 — were made up to a considerable extent of fonber members 
of the United States (Jongress. »Of these Howell Cobb w^as perhaps the 
most distinguished. He had been the SpciJ^r of the House during 
the thirty-first ^ongi^ss, tten Go^ertior *of Ge|rsna, later in tile Federal 
Congress again, %n(l flien In President *Ruchanans Cabinet as Sucretary 
of l^e Treasury tilT the culmination Sf the Secession movement. He 
servedi as Speaker of th® Provisional Congress ^f the Confederacy, and 
afterwards in»thc ficW, though he saw little sei’vicc. Other men of 
mark in the Confederate Congi’esscs were: Robert W. RamweU, an 
extreme secessionist ; J. 1 . M. Curry of Alabama, a fonner member of 
his State legislature and of the United States Congre..s; he subsequently 
served in the Southern army, after the war became prominent in educa- 
tional matters, and, under President Cleveland, was minister to Spain; 
William L. Yancey, another extremist, till his death in 1863 senator 
from Alabama; Benjamin H. Hill and Augustus H. Keenan of Georgia, 
representing the moderates; senator James L. Orr of South Carolina, 
also representing the moderate champions of the South; John A. 
Campbell, before the war an Associate Justice of the United, States 
Supreme Court, and later an Assistant Secretary of War under the Con- 
federacy, and a member of the ineffective Peace C^nv'-ntion of February, 
1865; and Duncan F. Kenner of Louisiana^ a prominent member of 
the Ways and Means Commit, tee. Outside the Congress a few names 
are worthy of mention : those of Judge Andrew G. Magratn of the 
Confederate Court in South Carolina, which dealt with many important 
constitutional questions ; of Governor Zebulon B. Vance of North 
Carolina, and Joseph E. Brown of Georgia, both of whom were prominent 
in the conflk;t between the State and central authorities; of William 
W. Holden, an unsucceisftd candidate for the governorship of North 
Carolina in 1864, when he headed the pea<jEe party; »fld of E. A. Pollard, 
journalist and historian, principal editor of the Ricfvnond Examinery and 
a bitter critic of the Davis Administration. 

In their provisional and permanent * Constitutions — the latter- of 
which came into effect on February 22, 1862 — the Soyihemers took the 
opportunity to emphasise their position in the greal^political controversies 
of previous years, and also to correct certaifl supposed -defects of the 
United States Constitution, which document they otherwise faithfully 
copied. The Southern view of the rights of the individual States was 
embodied in the preamble and in various other sections of both 
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Constitutions ; and great stre s w&s laid upon the delegation of powers 
to the central government bv ."he “ Sovereign and Independent States ” 
conjposing the Confe(lerati(^n/ For i 'stance, a Confederate oificial 
acting within a' State coula be impea ched by a two-thiyd|i majority 
of the particular State Icgislatui-e — a jjrovision quite un|inown to the 
United States Constitution. Moreover, in the provisional Constitution 
the State officials were not bound by oath to support the Confederate 
Constitution." 

'rhe framei-s of the. Coniederate' C:)nstitutioa.s, unlike the men of 
1787, telt no .scruples alWjit the use of the word “slave,” and, in addition 
to recognPsing distinctly Uie legitinia'te ^xisten<-e of islaverjj, they explicitly 
forbade the Confederate, State, and Territorial legislati res to enact laws 
impairing or denying the righ^ o7 jiroperty in negro slaves. .The 
Constitutions took simMar ground against protective tariff legislation, 
under which the South had in previous years been an un\. illing sufferer. 
It was provided t’aat no bounties should be paid, and no taxes levied, for 
the benefit of any branch of industry. In compliance with tl^is principle 
the Congress drew up a tariff on the lines of those of 1846 and 1857, 
which had been fiumed by Democratic Congresses, and in marked 
contrast' with the Morrill Tariff of 1861, framed by and in the interest 
of the North. 'Hie rates of duty were avowedl} devoid of any 
protective motive, though in the case of sugar, a product of the South, 
the comparatively high duty of 20 per cent, suggests .some leaning in that 
direction. Indeed, the constitutional prohibition of protective legisla- 
tion did not prevent the South from deveIo])ing a strong protectionist 
sentiment- -a result commofi to most wars. The blockade came to be 
looked upon by s-'int as a ble.ssing in disguise, in that It roused the 
South to the necessity of ibstering its own industnal resources. In fact, 
just as happened in New England during the war cf 1812, manufacturing 
concerns 'of various kinds were established in the South during the Civil 
War: and resentment of the South’s industrifd rather than of its 

' j 

political dependence upon the North was very general. 

Memminger planned to raise 25 millions of dolla’^s during the 
first fiscal year from import duties averaging 12^ nej; cent. No such 
revenue was obtained; in fact, during the lour years of the war only 
about one million in specie v;as collected in this way. This source of 
revenue was cut off. by the efficiency of the Federal blockading fleet. 
Owing to the same cause export duties yielded a quite insignificant 
sumt The Constitutions allowed the imposhiion of such a tax; and great 
things were expcct/id from the cotton export duty of one eighth of a cent 
per lb. Hut so littl^. cotton escaped the vigilance of the blockading 
fleet that during the period 1861-5 not much more than ^6000 in 
specie were collected by means of this tax. 

With a view to preventing legislation favourable to one section at 
the expense of another, the Coujititutions forbade the appropriation 
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of public vaonej’ for internal iniproven. 2 nt ' except for aids to navigation, 
such as the maintenance of lighthouses nr 1 the removal qf obstructions; 
and even in these cases corrfcponding taxes upon the navigation 
facilitated were called for. * Sinllarly, thb expenditure ’f public money 
for the beitefit of a part of the people was forbidden by the constitutional 
requirement fhat after March 1860, the Po.st-Office ishould be self- 
suppofting. A surplfts revenue in that depaftment was actually secured 
by adopting high postal rates, while tlie volume of business It transacted 
was relatively small. 

Ihe provisions regarding the issue of papA-moncy as legal tcndei' 
were the same in the Constitutions of tlfe Noifci and the Soufh, except 
that in the peT|nant1rit Gonfedefate (fonstitutioiT the Slates wes-e not 
prohibited from issaing bills of crwditf though the proliibition against 
m^ktng anything but gol^ and silver a ternler ii^ payment of debts was 
lef^iJhchange(Jj llotb belligerents hadf therefore to deal with a similar 
question touching the constitutionality of legal tend ;r paper-money. 
In the North the Act of February, 1862, authorising an issue of legal 
tender papet -money, was sustained by the Supreme Com-t in later years ; 
in the South ‘the generally accepted theory of consti lutional interpre- 
tation prevented the passing of any similar measure. l*rcssi.re was 
frequently brought to bear on the Congress to pass a legal tender law; 
the same arguments were used that proved effective in Federal legisla- 
tion , it was called a war measure, and a proper check upon the disloyal 
noteholders who were discrediting the government by circulating its 
notes at a discount. E. A. Pollai’d in particular urged the adoj»tion 
of the measure ; but the majority in the Congress, and among.them the 
leading members, as well as the leading executiv" officei's, opposed it. 
President Davis would doubtless have vetoed such a bill; and Memminger 
clearly defined his views on the constitutionality and the expediency 
of the measure, in maAed contrast with the ecpiivocal position taken by 
tire Secretary of the Federal Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, under similar 
circumstances. The State •legi.slatui’es did not feel the .same scruples 
about the constitutionality o^ legal tender laws, and pas.sed many such 
measures, as well as other Acts intended to compel the unwilling creditors 
to accept Contederate or ^t-te notes*. 

The Confederate Constitutions made, .some noticeable changes in the 
direction of increasing the powem of the President, and diminishing 
those of the Congress, but, strangely, not with a view to the impending 
war. The increase in the President’s pikers had solely in view his 
position in time of peace. hLo prevent the long-established practice of 
legislative “log-rolling” he was empowered to veto jiarficidar appropria- 
tions and approve others in the same bill — a (^nistitutionai change still 
favoured by many, and frequently adopted in recent State constitutions. 
'Phe term of office for both President and Vice-President was lengthened 
from four to seven years ; and they were declared ineligible for a second 
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term — a chaiige also general^ approved as tending to prtJmote ad- 
ministrative stability and the development of a pronounced policy, and 
re<lucing the niunber of occasi<»s for poKtical excitement and consequent 
derangement oft)jisiness due^torpresidenlial elections. ^ 

The memljers of the Cabinet were also given nominafly greater 
power. They i^ere allowed a seat in lither House withHhe right to 
discuss measures pertaining to their several ■ Departments. Tliis was 
a radical chahge from the old order, aifd aimed at copying the British 
system of a responsible ministry, which, Stephens', was anxious to adopt 
without qualification. jCThe ncce.s.sary legi.slation to .carry out this 
provision*of the Confe(f«ate Constitution was ntver passed ; and ap- 
parently neither the Congress ndr the Cabinet w4s aq^ious to venture 
on the experiment. In another direction the powers of heads of 
Departments were gi'Cf^tly increased ahd thos* of the Congress corre- 
spondingly dimini.shed, namely, by the provision tiiat an«appropridtion 
coiild be voted only by a two-thirds majority, unless asked for by the 
head of a department. Such a provision, if, in force in time of peace, 
would radically cUfxnge the character of Congressional government in 
the United States, possibly in the direction of economy anM better fiscal 
good oilier. In time of war it had little if any effect, as the appropria- 
tions were voted on the recommendation of the Secretary of the ITcasury 
without much scrutiny, and no v-ival districts or sections were concerned 
in securing a sharc^of them. Another constitutional provision, which 
aimed at improving the character of legislation, required every law to 
relat* to but one subject, ‘aiid that subject to be expressed in the title 
of the. lav — a favourite dtfvdce for blocking ill-advised and confused 
legislation, ^ut one tvhich was never applied in the history of the 
Confederate States, as aH important laws covered a large variety of 
subjects, few of which could be expressed in th|ir titles. 

The war powers of the executive as well as of the legislative Branches 
of the government, namely, the right to declare fo^rtial law, to conscribe, 
to call out the State militia, and to impress goods for the use of the 
army, were all 1 ft unchanged by the Coiffcderate Constitutions and as 
indefinite as they hqd ‘been previous to the war. The.rather vague 
provisions of the United States Constitutioft ♦egaAing the suspension 
of the wpt of corpiu^ copied verbatim. In the spring of* 

1862, after the disj^strous fall of Forts Donelson and Henry and of 
New Orleans, martial law was declared in various districts. In the 
suin^fier of 1864, and again %toward the q[pse of the war, the writ of 
habeas corpus wgs suspended. In each case tljis policy aroused bitter 
opposition, especially^ in North Carohna and Georgia, Vice-President 
j-^tephens evA* lending his influence toward .making the opposition 
effective. In the above-mentionM States the local Courts put great 
^fficultics in the way of cjirrying out the Confederate policy. However 
in suspending the functions of civjl government, the central authorities 
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did not em^oy the extreme measures jtut jn force by the Washington 
government during the same years. ^ i ^ , 

In the policy of confiscating the jircmerty of N^hcmers , the 
Confederate^ States went much further.^ By a serie!#/of Acts such 
property was ir^e payable to the Confederate government in exchange 
for* boDjls. The compiercial di^ts due to ^Northern trcditors were 
especially aimed at. The^ results of the policy were mea^e, for few 
Southern debtors sought to rid themselves t)f the claims upon them; and, 
owing to the invisible aiid intangible*character of the property concenied, 
the government found little to confiscate^ Le.'<.# than 1400,000 (specie 
value) was paid i'|to th| public tye^ufy.^ This r^uqstionable practice of 
confiscating debts •due to an enemy wa^ declared constitutional the 
Court#, though strongly opposed by some who, adhering to the traditional 
strict ^viterpretation of thife Constitution, htfld that no such p6wer was 
giver? by that Jhstrum^nt to. the Congrt;ss. The State legislatures, as 
usual, followed the exarapje^set by the central government, and passed 
Confiscation ^cts that r^cre equally ineffective from a fiscal poiiat pf view. 

As the war jrrogressed and grew inalimensions, tin? necessary powers 
of the central authorities became more and more pronounced; and an in- 
evitable conflict arose between the notion of a coufedei-ation of sovereign 
States and that of a powerful centralised government in llichmond. The* 
development of a strong military power ‘could not be reconciled with 
a loose federation of independent States. In intenpreting thy Con- 
federate Constitution in favour of the former principle, the Attorney- 

General did violence to the ti'easured doctrine of States rights whieh*the 
• • • ® ^ 
exigencies of the war dissipated. In "he spring of 1862 'the first 

Conscription Act was passed, enrolling i. the army aiil whiie residents 

within certain age limits. In February, 1864, another similar ljut more 

stringent measure was sadopted.* This policy aroused much parti#ularist 

oppositjoil and outspoken ^disaffection in the States, especially in Georgia 

and North Carolina, Vltere Stephens afid Governors Brown and Vance 

great difficulties in the way, of the Confederate authorities carrying 
out the conscription. The relations between the ^tate militias and the 
Confederate Department were, a constant causes of irritation. In 
North Carolina the feeliftg for States rights was most , pronounced. 
In the summer of 1863 disaffection becaihe •general, anS was crystallised 
in the so-called Peace Party, of which W. W. Holder became the head. 
Numerous public meetings were held to denounce the military despotism 
of the Richmond authorities And their encroachments upon the prdper 
sphere of the State goVfernments. ITie movement culininated ill the 
political campaign of 1864, when Governor Vance was re-elected, defeating 
Holden. The former hdd abandoned, his particularist ’attitude, and 
championed the cause of the central government. Li North Carolina, 
as elsewhere, there were threats of seceding from the, Confederacy; and 
it is an open question whether the South would have held together 
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politically had the war lasted ffiuch longer, or even if thff result had 

been differe/it^ ITie war £^«ntuatcd the natural antagonism between 

those districtAof the Soutl^ vmere slav^olding predominated and those 

where slaves, il» industrial reasons, dicf not exist in large^numbers. It 

w/is claimed that the war was being carried on for the ^ benefit-* of the 

slave-owners, primarily the cotton-grdvers, but at the expense of the 

other sections of the population. That tRe misers of food-produce 

bore the largest part of the "burden of the war is clear from a study 

of the Confederate finances. 

From the outset thJi Confwlerate Treasury relied mainly upon loans. 
Ulie fii*t issue of borj^l s was ^aifthtyised ui F’Aruary, 1861, and was 
knowti as the Fifteen-million Loan. ]?itcre.?t at *8 per cent, was secured 
on the export duty on cotton. The government* obtained the desired 
$15,000i000 in specie, »pi inctpally through th^ generous help of the New 
Orleans and Charleston banks* the procepds w«S-e sent*- abroad foV- the 
purchase of waf supplies. The amount, in ^addition to the funds seized 
in the^Uiiited States’ mints and custom-houses,* constituted practically 
the only supply <tf specie that tlje government ever secured. The loan 
was the only successful one of a long series attempted during the Avar. 

Irf May, 1861, a further loan of |1 00,000,000 was invited. Owing 
•to the banks having suspended specie payments, and to the absence 
of an investing class, subsefiplions to at least a part of the loan 
were Qiade payable in agricultural produce. This was the first of 
a scries of produce loans,^through which the government accumulated 
ImtSi /ood material for*lhe army and also large quantities of cotton. 
Before the end of 1861, 4t)0,000 bales of cotton Averc subscribed. 'I’he 
policy meW the wis^s of the impoverished cotton-plawters, who were 
shyt out of their customary market and welcomed the appearance of the 
govefujinent as a buyer of their produce, even* if payment were made 
in bonds whose value was rapidly declining. These planters*were loud 
in their demands for relief by "the banks or Ijy the government. The 
latter met thei’* wishes by extending the produce loan system in 1862 
and 1863, and by allowing them to retain the hypothecated cotton on 
their plantations. • The State governments too ^e»-e dSrawn into the 
prat;tice of J)orroAving cotton by the issue* bonds. 

Tire, central •and State •gefvernments thereby accumulated a stoct 
of cotton, which they attempted to hypothecate abroad, by using it as 
a basis for foreign loans. Tire authorities had from the outset been 
ul^ed to buy the entire cotfon crop; theViotion prevailed that thereby 
they would acquire a valuable a.sset, the seiurity of which they could 
effect ac.va^ou8 Joans abroad. The hope of political recognition by 
the ^cat Eutopean PoAv’ers had been dissipated by the skilful diplomacy 
o le representatives of the United States government in foreiffn 
mpitals, notably by that of Charles Francis Adams in London. The 
desire tor financial recognition abroad was equally strong, and more was 
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accomplish^ in that direction. Early* in the war Confe^rate foreign 
agents, among whom Caleb Huse, J. D^pullock, C. Jl McRae, and 
James Spence were conspicuous,|were de^atched to pu^iase supplies 
abroad. ^ * •/ 

As ithe Rowing scarcity of cotton drove up its price in the Liverpool 
market, from id. a lb. at the 40 utbreak of the war to nearly twice 
that anlount in the early# months of 1862, and to 2.v. Id. before the 
end of that year, the desire of file Confederate government to realise 
upon its accumulated !*tock of cotCbn led it ho approach 'some foreign 
bankers who might be willing to enter into tl.(e speculation involved. 
The banking firm of firlai^cr agreed in Janujry^ 1863, to guarantee 
a loan of jt?3,0(n'^000* at *11. ‘Interest at 8 per cent., as well^as an 
annu^ amortisation bf ^ of the principal, was payable in gold and 
in Eurcpe. The bonds were payable in catton^t 6d. a lb. ;* delivery 
to b«f made witjiin tht# Confederacy. S« months after the declaration 
of peace this exchange was to cease; and the bonds ^ere thereafter 
payable at their face value in gdld. The bonds were favourably received 
and subscribed for at 90, but they soon^ began to declhie, and continued 
to fall till the end of the war. The news of Federal victories drove them 
down, the rumours of repulses of the blockading fleet temporarily drove 
them up. The bonds were quoted at a much higher figure than werd 
other Confederate issues, owing to the mistaken notion of the security 
offered by the large amount of cotton held by the Confederate govern- 
ment. After the war they continued to be quoted, and there was talk 
of urging the United States government to assiftne the debt. So late as 
1876 and even 1884!-6 the hopes of the bnlucky bondholder^ were 
revived; but of course neither the Federal govern nJtnt* nor Uiose of the 
States felt bound to assume the obligations of the defunct Confeder^y. 
The loss to the bondholjlers was,not balanced by a corresponding ^&in to 
the Confederate government. The commission charged by Erlanger for 
floating* the loan and#p»ying the intercut charges was large ; moreover, 
$6,000,000 were wasted by tne Confederate agents in a futile effort to 
“bull” the boqds in the foreign nmrket. The loan netted for the 
government afeput, $6,000,000, which were spent in buying ships and 
war supplies, a large par# df which never reached their ^estinatidh. 

* The issue of bonds by the Confedwaie government was ^difficult, 
owing to the insignificant revenue at its command, «ind the consequent 
derangement of its finances. The government met with little success 
in obtaining voluntary loans ^rom the lending public, and was dri-Zen 
to adopting forced loansi primarily by means of the^ ’issue of paper 
money. During the first five months of its existence the. Confederate 
government borrowed eight times as much by issuing M>nd9 as by issuing 
notes ; thereafter the relative importance of bond issues deelined rapidly. 
During the four months ending November, 1861, $4!‘47 in notes were 
issued to every $1 in bonds ; during Jhe following three months the 
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figure rose trt<.$4'84 ; and diirinff the following months endirfg Augast 1, 

1863, to Issues o^ totes in increasing amounts followed each 

other in rapid\«ucce8sion. first balbh, issued in March, 1861, bore a 

low interest; the smallest denomination was $50; and, the amount 

authorised was only two millions. They were intended a temporary 

expedient, and'fell due in one year. Ill the following issues the amoujats 

authorised were increased, till in September, 11362, no limit was set. l^e 

date of redemption was also \leferred further and further, fii-st to two 

years, then iJo six months after a prospective tleaty of peace with tlie 

United States, and su^equcn|ly to two years after such peace. * The 

denominations of thq np tes were iflsd^successiveljF lowered ; and in 1863 

fractibnal dollar notes were issued. An tfie basis .of these laws the 

amounts of outstanding notes increSsed prodigiously. About $1,000,000 

in treasury notes were, in circulation in the suifnner of 1861 ; by'yie'cnd 

of that year the amount had fcicreascd to. abovd $30, OC 0,000. It* rose 

to above $100,\)00,000 by March, 1862; to $200,000,000 by August, 

1862 ; and reached perhaps $450,000,000 by thd end of that year. A 

year later twice tbat amount wqs in circulation ; and before the end of 

the war a further increase had been made, though aftep the autumn 

of 18^4 the figures are purely conjectural. 

* During these years the government made constant but futile efforts 
to reduce the amount of notes In circidation by encouraging or compelling 
the notj'holders to treat the notes as an investment and hold them instead 
of passing them on in theyr purchases. With this end in view some of 
the^iotes bore interest, Ibr instance the large issue of 7*30 per cent, notes 
of 1862.* Such interest-bearing notes were, nevertheless, not locked up, 
but inevitably pjisseM into circulation, and contributed to the inflation 
of ;the currency. With 'the notes falling in value owing to the declining 
credit; of the government, the noteholders naturally felt impelled to pass 
them on by converting them into some commodity by purchase, in pre- 
ference to retaining them and “bearing the inevitable loss from their 
shrinking value. 

In all the early note-issues a provision making the notes exchangeable 
at par for interest-bearing bonds, was introducwl, , wiiJi the hope of 
thereby correcting the tendency toward redundancy in the currency. It 
was supposed that if the na'jes‘'declined in value, that is, were quoted a^ 
a discount in goldj’the holders would at once exchange them for bonds, 
thereby reducing the amount of paper-money in circulation. In this 
hope the government was disappointed ; for the value of the bonds fell 
with that of ttiC notes, and the no’eholders found no advantage in 
making the^ exchange, but continued to hold and circulate their notes. 
The government gradually introduced provisions to compel them to 
make the exchange. The first Act of the kind was passed in March, 1863, 
by which the notra issued before the previous December were no longer 
fundable in bonds after August 1, 1863; notes issued later than 
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December 1* 1862, were made fuiidabW in a low interest-bearing bond 
after the following August. A& a resuly ^)f this nieasw'e some 100 
millions of notes, perhaps a sijjbh of tlir amount outj-mnding, )vere 
actually funded in bonds before the latter^da\e; but a ft/ther provision 
authorfting a ^lonthly issue of 50 millions of new notes prevented an 
actiial reduction of the amount o4tstanding, wljich contiiufed to increase. 
T^^is firs\ Funding Act was^a virtual breacli of faith, however favourably 
its provisions were interpreted, aiiA paved the way to a similar but more 
drastic Act of the follo^ving yeai*, to which the Congress was driven by 
the d&perate comlition of the Confederate finanujs during the winter of 
1863-4. a • • / ' i\ 

The Funding Act of hebruary, 186‘|, carried further this poKcy of 
compelling the unwilling noteholdel's to withdraw their notes from 
circulatibn and exchange •them for bonds, •by taxing the outetanding 
notes* one-third ^f theit face .value. Notes in denominations of $5 and 
less were to be thus taxql ^on July 1, 1864; notes in^ denominations 
larger than $5, that is, the bulk of those in circulation, on April while 
notes for $100 ^^nd larger amounts wei^e to bear an additional monthly 
tax of 10 per cent. This radical measure was hotly debated, ar^ met 
with much opposition. It passed, but, as was foreseen by many, it 
failed to diminish the amount of notes in circulation. Comparatively* 
few notes were funded, either at par or at two-thirds of their face value; 
and the heavy t^xx could of course only be collected from notejxoldcrs 
when oftering them for bonds. I'his the public did not do, but preferred 
to retain the discredited notes and use them in purchasing or speculating 
in the market. They continued to fall in value more rapidly fchan ever 
before. In fact, the Funding Act wixs a declaratior/of» bankruptcy, and 
wrecked the Confederate fiimnces. It nominally^forbade further^issues of 
notes, but could not prejrent the«government from meeting its obligations 
thenceforward with a variety of interest-bearing certificates and* bonds, 
and with a huge mass* of floating debt,^the dimensions of which at the 
end of the war are largely a ipatter of conjecture. The Funding Act 
had been urged* upon the Congress by Memminger; and its failure to 
accomplish thS»hope^-for results led to his resignation in June, 1864. 
He was succeeded by George A. Trenholm, a man better fittedT by 
previous experience for the position •of# head of^^the Coufederate 
Treasury. It was too late, however, to establish an effective financial 
policy, though Trenholm made heroic efforts to secure a revenue for the 
government during the montbj of its decline? 

The dread of heavy UfiKation prevented the ConfedoarUte govern Inent 
from adopting a policy which would have brought in a Revenue and 
sustained its credit. As at the time of the Revolutionary^ war, popular 
feeling was strongly opposed to eussuming the burden involved in a 
stringent tax system in addition to the other burdens of the war. At the 
outset of the Civil War MemmingeFs (poommendation of a direct tax of 
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$15,000,000 T'ed to no effective legislation. The Congi*ess merely pledged 
the governrni^t to provida V revcnuo' sufficient to cancel the bonds. 
It furthermo]^ deferred a^tim by caring upon Memminger to collect 
information r^arding the tax systems of the various ' States. This 
information was presented in July; and finally in Augu.^', 1861, an Act 
was passed laying a tax of ^ per cent, on all property, in addition to^he 
customary general property tax of thc> local governments. The tax v^as 
apportioned ,to each State, wfffch w/is at liberty to assume its quota by 
paying the amount* with a rebate of TO per cent, to the central govern- 
ment. .Nine-tenths of r the ta?c were^ thus assumed by the States, which 
borrowed the necessary ^um by ^he is«iif of t^ondy or nfhtes, and thereby 
avoided the necessity of taxing. One-tenth, at ;no^st, of the tax was 
actually raised by taxation. In all, the Confederate government secured 
some $ 18 , 000 , 000 ; bitt delays in collection had been encourageil'^hv 
rebate provision and by other laws postponing or evci/' suspending the 
enforcement 0 / the tax. The assessment,! as made by the government 
officials^ placed the valuation of all taxable* property at millions ; 

one-third of this* amount represented slaves, another third real estate, 
and Ifss than one-eighth money at interest. The difficuFcy of levying 
^taxes upon slaves and land was very great ; and the government in 
levying any taxes payable in money was obliged to accept its own 
depreciating notes in payment, and then to enter the market and 
purchase supplies* for the army, the price of which was constantly 
rising. In order to remedy this difficulty the next Tax Act provided 
for* a* tax in kind similar in chai'acter to the produce loans alluded 
to above. 

Tlie AU ^1863, levied a general tax of TO per cent, on 

agricultyral produce, payable in that product in March, 1864?, direct to 
the arwiy for its use, the similar tax oA cotton t-being paid to Treasury 
officials. The same Act also taxed agricultural produce, manufactures, and 
money 8 per cent., and profits oT the wholqsale trader in food-products, 
10 per cent. It ilso levied an income-tax, and provided for an elaborate 
license system. This >vas in reality the fii'st effective tax measure of the 
Confederacy; but its operation was delayed^, and d^urkig the year follow- 
ing its enactment only $3,000,000 (specie ^’alue) had been collected. 
The constitutionality of thii^* tkx, it being a direct tax and not appor- 
tioned among the** States as the Constitution required, was seriously 
questioned; but the question could not be authoritatively determined 
except by a Supreme Cour^ of the Confoderacy. The establishment of 
such a Court <tas never undertaken }jy the Cfinfederate Congress, owing 
largely to ^ desire not to wound the particularist sentiment for States 
rights; since 'the existence of a Court with app'ellate jurisdiction over the 
highest State* Courts would inevitably have brought on a conflict between 
the local and the central governments. 

TTie fai-mers of the South fait tlie great bui'den of the tax in kind^ 
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and in many districts were bitterly oJ)poscd to it. Diying the six 
months follo^^ing April 1, IbfW*, an ail(jiint of foodjftijodiicts was 
collected from them sufficieijt to'feed l,oJo,pOO soldiers mox one mj^nth 
on ' the biusisi the legally established amiy ration. TAe demand for 
relaxation was ^nswered by the Congress, and the tax amended accord- 
ingly. Jn particular, tjie paymt4it of the ta^ in money instead of in 
produce was allowed in exceptional cases ; whereby the burden of the tax 
was generally lightened, an J the fanper eifabled to keep his produce and 
sell it^on the rising market. Additional Tax Acts intrease^ the rates in 
the spring of 1864, and again towards tlie end*of the war. But it is 
clear that taxaticji did jnot jfcig\ very *he/ivily oD|tlie Southerners, except 
upon the producers cjf food. These b(^‘e the chief burden of the war 
under*the financial policy of the C^^nfederacy, fed the armies, and were 
impo^orished thereby. ^ * • # * 

The financed of the individual States *and local governments reflected 
the financial policy of the Confederacy. The collection of taxes was 
often postpo?ied or even sus])ended ; and, even where extraordinfjry war- 
taxes were levied, the results were meagre. Taxes in kiftd were attempted 
in some States. But, in general, the States, counties, and cities ft^Jlowed 
the example of the central government, and adopted a loan policy early 
in the war, issuing large amounts of bonds and notes. The latter 
contributed to the redundancy of the currency, but met a popular 
demand for more currency in view of the rising scale X>f prices. J^rivate 
corporations and individuals, especially railways, manufacturers and 
large dealers, also met this demand with large issues of notes 1:hat 
circulated widely. Futile efforts were made to prevent their citculation, 
and also to check the prevalence of counterfeits^ th^ clTculatfcn of which 
was favoured by the poor workmanship of the government notej. • 
The financial histtbry of the Confederate States hinges yn the 
wholesale * issue of pape};-nioney and the consequent derangement of 
prices, which destroyed legitimate business, encouraged wild speculation, 
and, by undermining the industrial structure of the South, contributed 
in no small dpgree to the final downfall. As npte issue followed note 
issue, the pape?-mOngy fell^ rapidly in value. Gold was first quoted at a 
premium in paper in May, 1861 ; it rose to 20 per c^nt. by the end of 
the year. By the end of 1862 a gold dollar was exchanged for three in 
paper; a year later, for 20; in December, 1864, Tor nearly 40; and 
during the closing months of ^he war, for a^ ever-increasing amount, the 
final quotation being perhaps^lOOO. This gold premium in its u^Wtird 
movement followed in general the increased issues of government notes. 
Its fluctuations from month to month, however.^refltcted more accurately 
the popular feeling in tKe South as to the probability of a successful 
issue to the war. The complementary Vnovements of the ‘gold premium 
in the North offer a similar means of estimating popular sentiment in 
that quarter. 
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The gold oremiuni in the s"< uth rose most rapidly in the spring of 

1862, in the jiidsuinmer of ^863, in the first months of 1864, and in 
the first months of 1865, nar^jcly at t^e times when the affairs of the 
Confederacy w.ae approacliin^ a crisis. Tlie spring of 1862 brought 
the first decisive Northern victories after the long period of inaction 
following the battle of Hull Run; ii the interior Forts Henry 
Donelsou fell ; the hopes of the Confederate' navy were dashed by tjie 
Monitor. Above all, the Mississippi valley was opened by FaiTagut; 
New Orleans*^ was lost ; and the trans-Mississippi States >vcre cut off 
from the rest of the Coiifederacy. These desperate straits led to the 
suspension of the writ o|* fiahea.9 coyjnif^ the proclainaticjji of martial law, 
and to the passage of the first conscription law. ^ i./ 

These brilliant successes of tlie Worth were not, however, succe.‘i^fully 
followed up. Vicksliurg continued to resist;* the Peninsular cdi?s\paign 
was a disastrous failure; the second battle of Bull Run, General Bragg’s 
operations in Kentucky, and General Lee’s ^irst advance into Maryland 
followed. I These events depressed the feelings of the Nortji, and corre- 
spondingly raised those of the South. The gold preniii,yn in the Con- 
federacy rose less rapidly. A change occurred in the sumtiier of 1863, 
and the gold premium rose more rapidly, when the capture of Vicksburg 
by General Grant and General Lee’s withdrawal from Pennsylvania after 
the battle of Gettysburg dt piessed the hopes of the South. They were 
raised, Ijowever, dining tlu' autumn of 1863, and the hopes of the North 
correspondingly depressed,^ by the successes of General Bragg near 
Chattanooga and General liCe in Virginia; but after the Republican 
victories at the polls in the North in November, and after the decisive 
Federal victory oP Oxiattanooga, the gold premium in tiie South rose 
more rapidly than before. During this crisis in the affairs of the 
Confedoi'acy a second Conscription Act, 'an Act for heavy taxation, and 
the notorious Funding Act were passed — all op the same day,*Fubruary 
17, 1864. During the following months tlie Fc^leral army made little 
progress, and the hopes of the South im? again, till Sherman’s advance 
and General Grant’s successes outside Richmond raised the gold premium 
to unheard-of heights. 

±he inflation of the currency raised the prices of all commodities. 
In the cfsse of those whose Supply was wholly or largely derived from 
abroad in times of peace, the relative scarcity during the war added a 
further upward impetus. For instance, coffee rose to four times its usual 
pricfe before the end of 1861 ; a year late? to 25 times ; in December, 

1863, to 80 times; and in December, jS 64, it was selling for 125 times 
the price thal it commanded in time of peace. Cut oft* by the blockade 
from their customary supply of sajt, the Southerners tried to obtain that 
article by the evaporation of sea-Vater and by working the few inferior 
natural salt springs in the interior. The quantity tlius obtained was 
meagre, and did not prevent the price of salt from rising nearly as high 
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as that of coffee. The price of sugar Knd molasses, the i^al supply of 
which was only partly met by tHp product/ <jf Southern pfegtations, also 
rose to great heights, as did tlmt of alll manufactured Reticles usually 
obtained frgm the North or from Europt/ \"he price •/all the aT)ove- 
mentidiied arricles in paper-money rose above their normal value in 
geJd; or, in other words, owin^ to their scarcity, tliei? price, reduced 
to a specie basis, rose abbve the general level of 1860. Consequently 
a great incentive was ^iven to the discovery of substitutes for these 
general articles of cons'Uinption, roasted benies and seeds Being used for 
coftee, some strong textile for leather,. persimmon seeds for buttons, 
leaves for tea, and scf on in gref^t fariety. ^ ^ * 

The rise in tm cast of^ living led tq many attempts to fix by law a 
maxifniim price for each article. ^ Where martial law existed schedules 
of prices were established; or else the State legislatures peimlised the 
demand of extortionate prices. Such* legislation had the inevitable 
effect of enhancing the s^'afcity of commodities in tht^ markets of the 
South ; for producers tvithheld their goods from the markets»when they 
were obliged tp acc('pt prices which l^ft them no pi-Mit. The familiar 
deyice of jliice conventions was tried with the same result. ^ When 
entered into by the body of buyers these conventions were simply 
organised efforts to browbeat the sellers by calling them opprobrious 
names, c|uestioning their loyalty to the Southern cause, and threatening 
them with vengeance if they did not reduce tliseir prices. ^ Similar 
^ practices were common during the America^ Kevolution and during the 
French Revolution. All such attempts to redTuce the inflated pa ides of 
a paper-money regime create scarcity in tfie market and r&ise prices 
instead of lowering them. ^ • • 

The same results follcAved the practice, adfopted by the Cpnfed^rate 
government, of impressing gof)ds for the use of the army in«&ad of 
buying fhem in the open market. At first no compulsion was used ; 
and the farmers of tfie*Souj:h were iinfuced to sell their produce volun- 
tarily to the army. As the inflated currency drove prices up. Congress 
was pei-suaded that the government could avoid, paying the high prices 
demanded, anti passed an ^Act in» March, 186f3, providing for official 
^boards of assessors to determine arbitrarily the value of injpressed goods, 
if the owner and the military authorities i^uld not rfgree on a^price. It 
proved to be very difficult to coerce the producers •of food-stuffs to sell 
at unremunerative prices. Farmers withheld their produce and hid it 
from the officials in preference to accepting a mass of deprecittling 
paper-money. Moreover, they naturally reduced their* crops of cereals 
when they feared a forced sale to the goverpmetit at unremunerative 
prices; they correspondingly increased^ their crops of cotton and tobacco, 
which were less liable to govemmeni seizure. Here again legislation 
and popular agitation interfered; anp attempts we^e made to restrict 
the cotton and tobacco crops. A limit was set to the number of acres 
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to be plantedVper band employed’ ; and heavy penalties were enacted for 
exceeding it, WHough none wfjV ever inflicted. 

Xbe paperWoney policy amd its limiiral, concomitant, the arbitraiyr 
interference wiM’ prices, exaggerated the existing scarcity provisions. 
The crops of Indian corn and wheat were abundant durii;g the years of 
the war. Meals and cerqals, though iominandipg increasing prices nn 
currency, di^ not rise much above the, 1860 level as expressed in gold. 
This was especially true in the agi;’icultural districts remote from the 
cities and the .seat of war — for instance,* in North''Carolina. The scarcity 
of food in the cities aiuj in the army was certainly not 'as much due to 
deficient harvests or the jinroads pf Wo l;'edert\l armies ajf to the difficulty 
of attActing produce to the mai^kets under the curr^Micy and impressment 
rigime. Moreover, the latter policy IqU to a great accumulation o?food 
material M points where, luft l)eing needed, u went to waste, while at 
other points the armies were * suffering from want, Politically, the 
impressment j)oiicy aroused the bitterest /opposition to the military 
authoritjes* and the despotic powers that they exerted, r 

Tfie enormous 'Issues of irredeomable paper-money engendered notions 
about We currency such as usually characterise a period "of inflation. 
As prices rose with the prodigious issues of treasury-notes and with the 
general increase of bank-notes, the currency, it was claimed, was not 
sufficient for the business needs of the South, and demands were made 
for an increase. It was seldom understood that a further redundancy of 
notes would create greater relative soircity by driving prices still higher. 
A parallel to this movemc;nt is found in every period of paper-money 
inflation ni the United States, as well as in the history of the assignats 
in France. ^ * 

The history of Southern banks during tKe war illustrates the same 
demand* for an increased cuiTency. At tlte beginrfing of the war all banks 
in the South had suspended specie payjnents ex/;ept those at Mobile and 
New Orleans. The latter held out till Sej^tembdir, 1861, when they too 
fell into line with the others. As the 4ide of paper-money rose, the 
banks were authorised and encouraged to enlarge their apte issues, and 
did so. They were also drawn into the prevji.i|,ing speculation in govern- 
ment securitif?s o^nd cotton. New banks and sinular concerns wer^ 
foundt'd for the special purpose of speculating in the fluctuating value 
of commodities, and ‘ of meeting the clamour for paper currency. 

This popular clamour for, more currency tends to pass, in all cases of 
a d^tanged money system, into the “ fiat mbney ” doctrine. The notion 
that paper-money is the ideal money, and creates wealth without the 
interv’ention 6f the b&nk^, and without reference to a specie commodity, 
was prevalent in the South. We. find there in embryo the philosophy of 
“ greenbackisnf,” which played tiiach an important part in the later 
political history of. the United Sfittes. The various notes in circul9,tion 
in the South became so debased ^nd discredited that in many districts 
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the paper-money of the Nort) gaintl^ a foothold. Ljmslation and 
popular appeals were helpless' against tlje invasion of .the enemies’ 
currency, which circulated freely' and becjjtiie more and r/ore acceptable 
as the Corjfoderate currency declined iri/va^ue. Everi*|the government 
found*it advantageous to handle it, and was not above speculating in 
itf though the law strjctly forbSde indivHuaJs from dealing in United 
States currency. 'I'he utter collapse of the Confederate currency is 
further evidenced by the genera^ retutn to barter, with a view to 
escaping the hopeless Confusion due to the paper nlediuiu* of exchange, 
just as the prcfduce loans and taxes in kind 'had similarly aimed at 
avoiding the difficult^. 'J’-owa^ds/tKe end of Jhe, war people generally 
cut themselves iMse^from the paper-mopey system, and bought afjd sold 
in k4nd, just as they hiid been paying their taxes and subscribing to 
goVemlnent loans in prdduce. * , 

I’he deficiencies of transport and* communication produced local 
differences in the prices pf Southern commodities. * Moreover, the 
varying fortunes of the Confederacy and the sinking of its ^-redit pro- 
duced great fluctuations in those prices as expressed in tlie paper 
cijrrency, with a general and rapid upward tendency. On the J)a8is of 
these violent price movements was developed a form of wild speculation, 
as uncharacteristic of the non-commercial traditions of the South as ft 
was typical of all periods of deranged cui'rency, such as the years previous 
to 1873 in the United States, or the period of the French Revolution, or 
the later experience of Austria and Italy, ^s a result of the constantly 
rising prices of goods, it was greatly to the disadvantage of the noteltolder 
to keep his notes. He was forced to buy goods with them in order to 
avoid loss. Everybody became a speculator. It/se«ned vnpossible to 
lose on the rising market.* The rising scale of prices made sj)eculgition 
inevitable; it was not primarily the speculators who made prjdfes rise. 
Howe.vef, they were constantly reproached for enhancing prices.' It was 
claimed that they \tene d^ressing tllfe value of the currency by their 
operations, that they were di^aining specie from the country, and that 
they were spreading disaffection and discrediting the government. Legis- 
lation, especiedly jn^the individual States, was aimed at curbing specula- 
tion, but with no results.* "Speculation in specie was particularly Adious 
to the legislatures; and futile attempte yere made’Tn the Sputh, as in 
the North, to prevent what was a necessary outcome of the deranged 
currency. In fact, the government it-self was irresistibly driven to 
speculating in gold. Armyihnd Treasury Officers who held public fAnds 
in paper-money were easily tempted to take advantage t)f the fiucttiating 
gold premium and try to enlarge their holdinj^. • « 

The prices of cotton and tobacco were least affedted by the re- 
dundancy of the currency. After ffce middle of 1861 the price of 
cotton, reduced to specie value, never lose above the^l860 level, but fell 
far below it. At the same time the price of cotton in the North and in 
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Europe (loubM before tfie end ex" 1861,jquadrupled by the efid of 1862, 
and during tH Ja-st two years pf the wjy reached five and six times the 
figure at whief^it had stood i,f 1860. Qi’his divergence between North 
and South in i,(;;pcct of the ^lice of cotton and toimccq, put a great 
premium upon attempts to export these two articles, produced in large 
amounts in the. South and urgently ^manded in the '^orth and .^n 
Europe. On the other hand, large profits rc .vailed the efFoi'ts of the 
venturesome merchant who cxrfianged these exports for foreign goods, 
such as coffee, bacon-, and war materials, imported 'these, and sold them in 
the South where, as we have seep, the prices were driven up to exorbitant 
heights. ' The efficiency ^of the FeJcial blockade prevented such trade 
from I 2 aching any large dimensions, '•i'he olockadq, 'A the Southern 
ports was declareil in April, 1861, and was at once carried out Ivr the 
United States navy. ]l5xpoirts and imports wure soon cut dowir Jto an 
insignificant figure; but, small i-s was the .quantity of goods impdiied 
and exported, the profits of the trade that eluded the watchful blockading 
fleet were enormous, and enriched a considerr.ble .lumber of merchants. 
Fast vessels of liglit draught were equipped to carry cotton, especially 
from Charleston and VVihnington, to some port in the W est Indies, for 
instance to Nassau or Havana, where the cargoes were transshipped to 
larger vessels, reached England, and were exchanged for so-called 
blockade goods which retunied to the Southern porb. nie frequent 
captures by the Federal fleet did not wipe out the large profits of such 
transactions. The Confederate government itself was drawui into these 
ventures. During the first two years of the war it shipped 31,000 bales 
of cotton to liiverjiool. Ic engaged steamships for the purpose, and 
joined with, indivi luil spcculatoi-s in trading ventures exactly as the 
Continental Congress had done nearly a centu”y before. 'ITie individual 
States', Joo, engaged in blockade-runnii\g, especially North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. Tliis practice led to inevitable conflicts 
between the central and State governments, aiurbetiveeii the governments 
and the individual traders. 

'I’he profitable nature of this contraband trade acted also as a 
stimulus to extensive commercial relations with the North.' Along the 
borders of the Confederate States, in Virginia tnd Louisiana, and on the 
Mississippi, such aii exchange, of cotton and tobacco for .salt, coflee, and' 
similar articles from , the North was at times quite brisk, and had to be 
winked at by the military authorities, although in law it constituted 
a treasonable act. In fact,' there was a , constant conflict of motives 
throughout the 'war, one favouiing f:ee commercial intercourse with 
other countries, another leaning to restrictions on it. At the outset a 
free-trade policy was pursued, on the theory that the South had every- 
thing to gain end nothing to lose by attempting to get its supplies from 
abroad. Subsequently the goverument policy played into the hands of 
the Federal blockadei-s by rostrict^^ng the exportation of cotton and the 
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importation® of foreign articles, T So wijjii the fairly l)risk itrade carried 
on over the Mexican border. first it \yas encoiu'aged a means of 
securing a foreign supply of war materiWs; but wheiy^i’it grew more 
hazardous an^ therefore more profitable, ^n tonse(juenciyof the Federal 
troops^stalrlishing themselves in that neighbourhood, a policy of restric- 
ti(^ wjis adopted. The government was a\xious to share jn the profits or 
tc^ monopolise the trade, list as was the case* during tlie Revolutionary 
war, laws were passed to forbid the eKportation of cotfon and the 
importation of foreign** supplies^ Sut the government wAs allowed to 
make* exceptionsMn cases where it was adjnitted by the individual trader 
to a share in the pl*ofits* AnoMiifr motive Wnit entered tnto this 
restrictive policy^\^as t\ie iTope of Wein^ the J^\iropean govenmii^nls to 
recogtiise the Confederacy, by creating a scarcity of the much-needed 
cotlorv * Hie embargo, however, proved inaflective for this pur^pose, and 
merc^ly helped iihe Fedtral blpckade. • 

The operations of the ^Federal fieet con trib uteri as efJk'clively, though 
not as obviously, as did >hosc of the army to the overthrow of the 
Confederacy. ^The blockade forced ^an economic kolation ufjpon the 
South which weakened her power of resisbince. Her resources were 
much inferior to those of the North, and, owing to the blockade, they 
could not be eflectively employed. The paper-money policy undoubtedly 
also contributed to that end, and sapped^the industrial strength of the 
Confederacy. The Civil Wav represented for the Sgiith a conflict with 
overwhelming odds. The South contained a population only alfout half 
as large as that of the North. It had no If^fi'ge tnide centres,^ except 
New Orleans and Charleston ; and the mr/te important of •these two 
cities came into the possession of the Federal autlr/rities a j^ar after the 
opening of hostilities. The South had no Inaniifactiires comparable 
with the enormous inj^ustrial #'esources of the North ; and its^ Milway 
system^ wfis inferior. iTiat the war lasted as long as it did was due to 
the brilliant general'iiip *of the South^j7i military leaders, pre-eminently 
of General Lee, and to the heroic efforts made by a devoted people to 
avoid the inevitable result. It may be doubted whether any other 
people has ipade such sacrifices for any cau?»e. • The destruction of 
wealth by friend anfl foe%vfls unparalleled ; and the South was leffc in a 
•state of impoverishment from which it k sjill but slo^fly recovering. 
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POLmCA‘L RECONSTRt/CTION. 

(1865—1885.) 

' t " 

Thk' war of sefjession altered profoundly the govemmenhd ideals and 
methods, the economic life, and the whole social structure of the United 
States.* Long before Lee’s surrender it had become evident to all 
intelligent men that a return to the old conditions was impossible ; and 
upon the final collapse of the Confederacy the question at once became 
piussing as to what .should be done to reconstruct the government and 
establisli it upon enduring foundations. The problem was threefold. 
In t(^e forefront stood the (piestions presented by the conquered Southern 
States, whose condition Ir 1865 seemed appalling. Four year’s of 
desperate exertions t*^^ rai.se and e(]ui{) armies, the ravage."}, of campaigns 
and raids, tne effect of s merciless blockade, and the emancipation of 
slav'es, by the Federal armies, had recj^uced the Southern people to 
bankruptcy. Mills, railways, and bridges were destroyed; banks were 
empty ; capital liad vani.shed. The temper of thn defeated people, in 
such circumstances, could not be other than bitter and despairing. 
Open resistance was at an end ; but a deep-seated hatred of the North, 
whether recklessly avo\ved or veiled by a sullen submi^glon, animated 
most;, of the Southern leaders. They h^ stakfrd all \ind last. Here and 
there men of a different cast pf mind advocated making the best of 
a bad plight, and turned from public affairs to the task of restoring 
their ruined plantations; but, whether resigned or resentful, all alike 
retained a fervent faith in the justice of' their lost cause. How these 
conim^unities of ,ex-Confederates were to be'rcstpred to a participation in 
the Federal goveriament without severely straining its operation was the 
first question’’ confronting the North, 

A still more perplexing part qf the Southern difficulty was presented 
by the four ihillions of negroe.^. The greater number of these had 
gained their freedom through thV Emancipation Proclamation and the 
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Confiscatioi# Acts ; but the thi teenth^amendment, ‘aboliiliing slavery, 
had not yet been ratified, and i pparently could not be ?,) without the 
votes of some of the seceded Suites. The' frecdnien irftl865 were an 
element in the South utterly unlike anything previou^j'*’ dealt wi€h by 
the country? Entirely ignorant, unlrainwl, as a rule, except for servile 
occupations, lading any civilisod^customs ^f domestic or yublic morality, 
anS deltoid of cconomit: iijstincts, the former slaves formed an alien race 
fiftcd in no single respect for citiztenship. . Childlike in mind and liabits, 
they interpreted their r/!w liberty t6 mean simply release fttom icstraint ; 
and they began, in 1865 to wander away from Jtheir home-plantations, 
to enjoy the delights lof idleness, ‘to indulge dhy thievish or* immoral 
propensities to tike full*, anfl to ^oVk nd more jAul’no longer thtyi they 
founi^ agreeable.* 'VVhat should be doife for these unfortunate people ? 
Should the task of contrilling tllcm and (jttem^ting to improve their 
lot l<e left to Jheir fermer ^masters, o» should it l)e assumed by the 
Federal govemment? For the time being, at the cloflb of hostilities, 
military supervision answered ‘these questions. Federal armies kept 
order, and federal generals exercised ^an unlimited authority bver the 
Southern p()p}?le ; while a Frec<hnan’s Bureau, also under military 
direction, devoted endless time and patience and large sums of money 
to protecting, helping, and even feeding the negroes. But this systerii 
was obviously temporary : what was to ftdlow it as a permanent policy 
on the part of the North ? . 

A further complication in the problem of Southern reconstruction 
was the uncertainty as to the legal basis for axty action proposed, •The 
Federal Constitution made no provision for secession or restoration ; and 
the powers of«the central government over the c(yu{ttered (^)mmunitie8, 
which from the necessities .of the cjise ought tb be as wide as possible, 
were left to be inferred from, a few meagre clau.ses open tb^iferious 
interprebitions. Military control for an unlimited period, whidi would 
have been the obviou* policy for a Eurftpean govemment, was impossible 
under such a constitution as tjiat of the United States. Moreover tfie 
habit of legal section and constitutional procedure was ingrained in the 
American miild; ^nd the moment tjie clash of arms toeased this tendency 
asserted itself. Tide or»4y* possible way of attacking the Southern 
problem, in the opinion of most Ainericay leaders, l?y sqme legal, 
constitutional, federal process. • 

Scarcely less difficult than the Southern question appeared the 
financial problem. It invol^bd the reduction of heavy war taxes,jthe 
readjustment of the rev’enuc, the refunding of an.fenormous ‘debt, 
and the restoration of an inflated and depreciiited paper currency 
to a specie basis. During the war the country had become used to 
extravagant expenditure by the Federll and State governments, and to 
reckless speculation ; now, on the arrivjj of peace, it was at the height 
of an era of industrial and agricultur^ expansion, tould the return to 
ca. XX. 
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normal condnions be successfuHv carri d out in the midst' of such an 
economic situation ? 

Less burdc^'.some but still threatening were foreign relations. 'The 
war left the Lfpited State/, ^’th scores to settle against, both Great 
Britain and France on acrcot nt of what the people of ‘the 'North 
considered the, favours showi/ by bot^ these nations id Confederq,te 
privateci’s. France, moreover, wjis involved ij ah enterprise in ’Mexico 
which was regarded with suspicion and disapproval. It remained to be 
seen whether the North, flushed with ils success^ could settle these and 
other foreign questions peaceably and satisfactorily. 

The gravity of tho.se problems ' was not lessen xl by the composition 
of the '^mrty in power in' tl»e NoAh in "1865. 'Since the! outbreak of the 
war, the control of public afiaii’s hfid been in the hands of “Union picn,” 
who, during the cri.sis, Jiad escliewed the name t Republican or Donociat, 
and a[)pealed for support on the single issue of ir.hon against disunion. 
The political leaders, accordingly, represented all shades of former 
opinion; f(>r, while the majority termed themseb'es Republicans, many 
had been, until 1861, DemocraLs, Know-Nothings, or Whigs. Upon 
questions of foreign or intenial policy, upon the Constilution, upon 
the finances, the tarifi’, or the currency, and upon the proper treatment 
of ex-Confedcrates or of negroes, there was no semblance of unanimity. 
Between ideal philanthropists; like Sumner of Massachusetts, at one 
extreme, and purely practical statesmen, like Morton of Indiana, at 
the other, there wjis but one common bond — a strong love of the 
Union, coupled with aii Intense feeling of re.sentment towards the 
South. Naturally these men were, one and all, bitter partisans, master- 
ful in temper, intvlemnt of opposition, and hampered by. no fine-drawn 
scruples. For four yetir's men like Stanton in executive oflice, Stevens, 
Wadti, ^nd Sumner in Congre‘s.s, Morton and Johnson as governors of 
Sbites, had been doing their utmost to maintain the Union against 
Confederates in the South and a steady opposition in the North ; and 
it was their pugnacity and energy which had brought them to the 
front. Now that peace had come, these new problems were certain 
to evoke every possible difference of personal opinion, 'among them. 
Opposed to the Union men stood the Dfciitocrafic party, drilled by 
the habit of gen'lvations into no steady a discipline that, even when 
its leaders, blinded, by passion, had gone to the verge of trejvson in 
their opposition to Lincoln’s Administi'ation, the mass of voters had 
still followed them. Alwa;fs sympatheti<- toward the South, ready to 
oppose anything ^advocated by the wa- leaders, 'this Democratic minority 
stood waiting its opportunity. 

It was not until six years afteijh;he close of the war that Reconstruction 
was definitely accomplished, and( that the financial and foreign questions 
were settled. The principal cqase of this delay was a difference of 
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opinion between the successive flrcsidcil^ls, Lincoln and Johnson, on one 
side and the majority of the Noltheni political leadei*s on the other, as 
to the objects to be aimed.^at in the reconstruction of the South* and 
the proper queans for carrying it out. < * •# 

WBen the war closed, thi’ee lines of Volicy were advocated, each, as 
was inevitable, 'claiming to be hilsed on Ae only true iifterpretation of 
tlup Constitution. Thos# who, like Lincoln and Johnsoji, held the 
extreme view on the side of leniency, rilahitaincd that sectvssion had no 
legal effect beyond irteapacitatihg those persons participating in it 
from 'performing their constitutional duties ; thpt this incapacity could 
be removed by executive pyi’don ; ^nd tjiat, so joqp as this was accom- 
plished, State gfjhjiijments could be rg-establishcd, and could tesume 
the normal functions of States ip a Federation. The extreme view, 
urged pfl the other side b^^ Sumner and Stetvens, was that seceSsion had 
had ^iie effect of destroying the Southcril States, so thatjCongress could 
do whatever it pleased w«tl\ the tenritory formerly occupied by them. 
A third an^ intermCdiatfe view was adopted by the nmjrpity of 
Republican leaj^ers. Those who held at maintained that secession had 
not, destroyed the statehood of the Southern commonwealths, biit had 
caused them to forfeit their rights as States under the Constitution ^ 
and that it appertained to Congress in its discretion to restore these 
rights under the clause of the Constitution guaranteeing to the States 
a republican form of govennnent. Constitutional theory was framed, as 
usual, in accordance with the temperament .and desires of the pci-sons 
who proclaimed it. , • 

Lincoln, a man of magnanimous character, bcli(ivcd that a ‘policy of 
amnesty, with & prompt return to civil government, ^fould fte far more 
likely to secure co-operatio'h from the defeated insurgents thaji ^ con- 
tinuance of war methods. Accordingly, in his proclamation of December, 
1863, he offered amnesty, on condition gf taking an oath to support the 
Constitution and all laws or.pi’oclamations concerning Emancipation, to 
all persons except those who had held high office under the Confederacy 
or who by leaving the Federal service to join the, South had already 
violated an oath to supporj the Constitution. As soon as the oath 
should have been talcen by a number of persons in siyy State equal to 
one-tenth of the voters of 1860, a new*go%^ernment might be* formed ; 
and, in accordance with Lincoln’s plans, new govemiBents were set up in 
Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana, and Arkansja. After the assassinatjpn 
of Lincoln, his policy was,coiftinued by his successor, Apdrew Johijsdn, 
an honest, self-educated Union Democrat of Tennessee, ivith much crude 
ability, but without tact or refinement, and cuiwed'by an^ngovemable 
temper. Having begun his term with aiviolent denunciation of “rebels” 
as traitors who ought to be hanged, he slxrpriscd all parties by adhering 
closely to Lincoln’s plans. On May 2^ 1865, he issued a new procla- 
mation, resembling Lincoln’s in aU eifcentials, but excluding a larger 
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number of classes from the i^'rivilcgt of taking the oat^i, the most 
significant being that comprising all persons owning property worth 
over $20,000; By this provision Johnson imdoubtedly meant to shut 
out the great pointers and’fortner slaveholders from sharing in tlie work 
of reconstruction. -t ' 

It was contrary to the pck'itical system of the United States thrt a 
Congress elected in the autumn of 1864 sh6uld, unless specially sum- 
moned by the President, meet^uitil Ueccml)cr, 1865. Johnson therefore 
had a free hand ih the process which he now put in operation. For 
each of, the conquered States, except those already reconstructed by 
Lincoln, he appointed in the dariy summer t)f 1865 a provisional 
governor, with instructions to aid in the formati^'rt-' of a new State 
government, and to insist on the performance of certain acts"which 
would, In Johnson’s *>pinion, safeguard the ‘'results of the w'kr. The 
new State governments must ’Abolish slavery, repudiate debt incurred 
in aid of the rebellion, and ratify the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. This done, they were to te regarded as restored to their 
place in the IJnicfli. The South^'rn people, or such of them as were not 
excluded by Johnson’s proclamation, were thus given the opportunity to 
resume civil government; and it rested with tliein to use it wisely or 
unwisely. On the whole, the Piusidcnt’s offer met with a favourable 
response; the oaths were willingly taken; and an intention was manifested 
to make the best' of things. Here and there excluded leaders hung 
back sullenly, or reckle.ss young men defied Johnson’s governors ; but in 
every^State there were found enough conservative men, former Whigs 
or Unionists, to carry through the programme urged by the eager 
President. • Evei^ State amended its Constitution so" as to abolish 
slaA'ery; most of them repudiated the Coiuederate debt; and aU but 
two, Mississippi and Texas, ratified the Thirteenth Amendment. All 
but Texas had elected State officials by December, 1865 ; and, when 
Texas finally took action, Johnson felt wivrranted in proclaiming 
officially the end of the llebellion. - The proclamation was dated 
April 6, 1866. 

T'he burden laid on the new governments was a heavy one ; but they 
faced the situation with characteristic energy. Every State created 
Courts and imposed taxes. 'Ev^ery State passed laws relieving bankrupts 
and executors ; all but two stayed executions for debt ; and all but four 
provided relief for maimed and indigent Confederate soldiers. But most 
striking of all was the manner in which the new governments attempted 
to deal with the- negro problem, now ^ring tkem in the face. Without 
going into detail, it'may be said that their clear purpose was to keep the 
freedmen as a subordinate cla«5, pereonally free but subject to strict 
legal control; special limitatioA, and peculiar penalties. Their status 
was defined in such a way as to^^nable them to sue and be sued, and to 
bear t^tiinony in suits where ^ negro was a party ; but intermarriage 
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with whitci^was forbidden, and along s'ifries of crimes* and minor offences 
were made pimishable with sjxi'ial penalties. The most .drastic laws 
bore evidence of an intention to force the negroes into seftn-servile work. 
•Vagrancy waj made punishable by Anchor tforccd service, old nuisters 
being preferred as lessees ; labour contract entered into by negroes were 
rendered inviolable under pena^JLies of forced service; /ind apprentice 
laws pA)vided for the* bidding out of negro* children, former masters 
again being preferred. Finally,* a vmiaty of laws in cekain States 
endeavoured to restrict*the negroes, by a ’system of licenses or by other 
devi&s, to the career of agricultural labourers. > It need hardly be said 
that the new State gtovernjnents failed to paeffy immediatel^f the dis- 
tressed districts.'! ^Poverty and 'destitution prevailed ; acts of violence 
and lawlessness Ion turned ; and the*negroes, actively supported by the 
Federjjl'military authorities, showed no teixlency to submit to the new 
code! Still, M spite'of all, drawback;?, the whites of the South had 
begun the task of I’cconstrj^iction; and hope had returnccFto a devastated 
region. Moreover by*the votes of these States the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment had been ratified, and it was |)rocJaimcd as part »f the Constitution 
in December! 1865. So much, then, had been accomplished, for good or 
for ill, by the presidential policy. 

But meanwhile an ominous spirit had been rising in the North? 
The majority of Unionists, lacking entirdy the magnanimity of Lincoln 
or Johnson, regarded Confederates with a distrust and dislike too intense 
to permit them to sec any distinction between Whigs and Democrats 
in the South, or to contemplate without alarfn the restoration.o# the 
former slaveholders to their place in the Union. The Northern leaders 
felt that RecoMstruction could not be reganled as v, imre ingdent of the 
President’s pardoning power, but should be dealt with by the r<jpre- 
sentatives of the State^j and th <4 people. This feeling they ha'd^dready 
shown ^by the passing, in 1864, of a Reconstruction Act which 'Lincoln 
had refused to sign.* JVhen Johnson* began his rapid process of re- 
constituting State governments, the people of the North looked on with 
distrust and soryn with increasing anger. It seemed to them that their 
defeated enenfies ^ere being brought back into powdr, and the results of 
the war placed in jeopardy? Thcimost sinister impressions were made 
by the reports of lawlessness and violoiic® between •Whites and blacks, 
and above all by the negro codes, vagrancy laws, and apprentice regu- 
lations, all of which convinced the Union men that the lives and liberty 
of the freedmen could not s^^fely be left dt the mercy of their forjaer 
mastere. By the end of* the year 1865 the feeling widely s{)read 
and freely expressed that it would not do to accept the results of 
Johnson’s action without eidditional vecautions againstNBouthem dis- 
affection and safeguards for the negro! As to what form these should 
take, opinions varied widely, ranginj^from the racjical utterances of 
former Abolitionists, who demanded nfgro suffrage as a panacea, to the 
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threats of partisans, who desired maii^ y some form of punishment for 
the Southewi whites. 

From tile party point of view, Joluison’s action was full of danger to 
the Unionists, f,«ince witht* tlif; abolition of slavery the ^.constitutional 
three-fifths representation of the negroes became full representation, 
adding several, members to f/pe Soutlifjrn States in the-’ House of fle- 
prcsentatives. Should these, as was almost inevitable, join fortes with 
the Northern Democrats the Unionist party might well be outnumbered, 
both in Congress and in the electoral colleges. . Such a prospect called 
into activity every instinct of political self-pre.servatioH on the part of 
Unionist leadei's. Some ste])s, all agreed, .must certainly be taken to 
prevmvt such a calamity as the overthrow of the IJii .onist party. 

When Coiigrcss assembled in December, 1865, the progress .pf re- 
construction came to ,a sudden halt. Disregarding Johnson’s > message 
inviting recognition of the new 'State govepinienU, the riajority showed 
its temper by promptly excluding all .senatorij and representatives from 
the South, and by appointing a joint committee to investigate the condi- 
tion of the insurrectionary States; while leaders like Sumner, Trumbull, 
Steveiw, and Shellenbarger began an open attack upon ' the President’s 
plan as inadwpiate and unconstitutional. It appeared, from the start, 
"chat only the small Democratic minority, w’itli a very few Unionists, 
supported Johnson ; and, within a short time, the hot-headed President 
and the determiped llepublican leaders came to an open rupture. 
Intent "on furnishing some defence for the negroes against the black 
codes. Congress passed a law extending the functions of the Fi’eedmen’s 
Bureau. This Johnson promptly vetoed, taking occasion a few days 
later to denouncij tiije leading Congressmen by name as traitors. His 
violence damaged his cause to such an extent that, when after an 
interval he vetoed a Civil Rights bill, also intended to destroy the effect 
of the Vagrancy laws, a two-thirds majority in each House immediately 
passed the bill over his veto. The breach was now irreparable. 

By June, 1866, the issue wscs clear. The Joint Committee on 
Reconstruction had fini.shed its work and had come before the country 
with a constitutional amendment and a report. The rcyrort expounded 
the ..theory of forfeited rights above reLn ed tb. It declared that 
Congress aloile hud the pow^r to reconstruct the “ rebel commimities 
that the Johnson governments were illegal; and that the South was 
in anarchy, controlled by “ unrepentant and unpardoned rebels, glor 3 ring 
in - the crime that they hj!.d committed,” Nevertheless these illegal 
StaR governments were held competent to ratify the Thirteenth 
Amendment,*, and another amendment was now submitted to them, 
which aimed ri- remedying the situation by disfranchising ex-Confederate 
officials, forbidding payment of Confederate debt, prohibiting any denial 
of ei^ual rights to negi’oes, an(\ providing for the reduction of the 
representation in 'Congress of ^ ny State excluding the negroes from 
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the ballot. •A bill introduced 4nuiltATj|tously provided that any State 
ratifying the amendment shouk^ be restored to representation. 

UTiis amendment now became the issue in the Congre^ional elections 
in the fall of ^1866. No more important CiUnpaign ev'^y took place in 
the coiAitry * for the fate of the South hiii^ in the b;ilauce. The rupture 
in ^e Union pi^’ty was complete.^ and theyladicals foughjt with despera- 
tion to detain a two-thflTlsanajority in CongresS, since anything less would' 
permit Johnson’s veto to block all^actiow. # Each side maile great efforts 
to rally popular supporf by holduig Union conventions ancf soldiere’ and 
sailoi^’ conventiens; and Johnson himself “took the stump” in the 
Western States with a series, of passimiate specclies whose vulgitrity and 
extravagance didi infinite Sama^c \o his cause.* Jftut, in any case, the 
unwise tactics of the Johnson Unioni:Hs iii demanding immediate recogni- 
tion for the Southern Statis as a constitutiovial right decided th« contest. 
The feeling of •the Ni^rth, sfill bitter and unforgiving, supported the 
Congressional party, and rpturned an incre.ased lladical iffajority in both 
Houses, thereby deciding tlie history of the country for the ru^t genera- 
tion. Had ^e Southern States been wise enough to ^'cad their tVite in 
this vote and»ratify the Fourteenth Amend men t, they might have <;{?caped 
yeare of bitterness ; but the events of 1865 had restored their political 
hopes ; and now, in the face of the repudiation of Johnson’s plan by the 
North, all of them, except Tennessee, rcftiscd the offer of Congress by 
rejecting the Fourteenth Amendment with overwlrelming majorities. 
When Congress assembled in December, 1866, the triumphant majority 
found their proposal- thrown hack at them by tf defiant South. 
nothing was to be expected from tlie Frtsident and his followers. 
Mattel’s appeared to he at a deadlock. . • * 

Then the leaders of the»Iladicals took contrdl of affairs with relentless 
energy. They had conje to th<j conclusion that the South musj; he re- 
constructerl a second time ; that Secessionists must be excluded from 
political life; and that oihgroes must deceive votes, partly in order to 
defend themselves, and partly to guarantee a large body of “ loyal,” that 
is Republican, voters in the South. That their party, as a whole, did 
not favour negvo syffrage in itself is .shown by the’fatt that propositions 
to confer it in NortHfern S^lfes wert^defcated at the polls in Connecticut, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota in 1865, nnd tn phio, KanSils, and Minnesota 
in 1867, all these being strong Republican States. Ihit its introiluction 
in the South was urged by philanthropists as an act of justice to an 
oppressed race, by vindictive jJortherners a^a punishment for secess^n, 
and by partisan politicians as » party manoeuvre. §6 the majority, 
contemptuously overriding Johnson’s veto, forced Jlirou^ 'Congress, in 
March and July, 1867, a series of R^onstruction Acts^y which the 
“Rebel States,” so-called, were placed ufcder military govesnment in five 
districts, and a registration of voters jtas decreed, fi;ora which a rigid 
oath was to exclude all classes metipt to be disfranchised by the 
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Fourteenth Amendment, while ilnegroes^ were to be include By this 
electorate a . constitutional convention vas to be chosen in each State, 
which should draft a constitution containing the same suffrage qualifica- 
tions ; and, when this had beer adopted by a majority of -the registered 
voters in the State, and the S^tate had ratified the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, CongresSji if it found nothing “ urirepublican ” in tile process, cwild 
admit the State to representation. '» 

At the same time Congriss* tied the hands of the executive. It 
provided that the first session of the tlongress elected in' 1866 should 
follow immediately upoti the cKpiration of its pre<leceSsor, thus leaving 
no such interval of time as that used by Johnsoi. in 1865. It made all 
military orders issuable only through ttie commanding* General, known 
to be in favour of the Congressional’ policy. It passed st Tenure of^Office 
Act, lindting tlie power jti the Prcsidcnl? to dismiss ofliJials ' by 
making the consent of the Senate necessary, thus blocking a proscription 
threatened by* "Johnson. Fearing unfrieiidly action by the Federal 
judiciary in a test case involving the validity bf the Reconstruction 
Acts, it abolished' the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in such cases. 
ObjecV.ons on constitutional grojimls were lightly regaJrded by the 
relentless majority ; they had a task to perform, and refused to be 
'hindered by legal quibbles. 

Furious debate, it is needless to say, raged in Congress from its 
meeting in Deceiifl)er, 1865, increasing in aci’imony during the next 
three years ; but these wer^ times when debate counted for little. The 
old llays of elevated constitutional discussion were gone for ever; and, 
although both sides regularly invoked the sacred document, this 
became scarcely n.oin than a matter of form, the result of ingrained 
hab’t. In fact, party considerations were 'absolutely dominant, the 
majority riding roughshod and regardlors of me^e words over President 
and minority. This party vijidictiveness reached its height in ah attempt 
to impeach the President, who regarded the Tenurt; of Office Act as un- 
constitutional. and tried to remove Seci’ctary Stanton, his bitter enemy, 
in apparent defiance of its terms. In an explosion of rage the House 
vot^ impeachment,’ and brought Johnson to trial before’ the Senate in 
Mabth, 1868. Public excitement wo 5 at feve^ heat, the President being 
subjected to a teill|)est of exoeration. and accused not merely of violating 
the law but of planning to get control of the War Department in order 
to carry out a coup d’etat. The Senate, however, although strongly 
Rdhublican, on technical grhunds failed to convict him by the narrow 
margin of one vote. Seven Republican senators, who separated from 
their party “in this .vote, were ruined politically ; but the decision is 
universally regarded at the pre^int day as fortunate for the country 
and the stability of the Constititlon. 

Meanwhile the process of r^'ronstruction laid down in the Acts of 
1867 was being vigorously carrifd through; but it became clear that 
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before its en^re completion the presidential election of 1868 would place 
the whole subject before the voters. And into this election another 
issue beside that of Reconstruction necessarily enterccj, hamely, the 
question of the government wedit. McCullool^, Secretary of the Treasury 
in 1865, set^ out to restore the finances to a i)oace foolft'ng as soon as 
possible; and iiifcthis he was at first aided «gorously by Congress. From 
the yeaai 1866 onward w^r taxfis were rapidly redma'fl, being with- 
drawn mainly from manufactures and^ internal trades, un+,il, by the 
summer of 18(58, the revenue htul, bhen reduced by $14(),()0(),000. The 
enornfous debt, attaining in 1865 a nia:^imum of $2,800,000,000, was 
dealt with in a similar spirit. Mc(Jullpch, acting* under authorkation of 
April, 1866, had^^ exchang^, by the ytfar 18(58, nearly all temporary 
obligations for lofg-Wrm bonds, and ^naiKigijd at the same time to reduce 
the 'debt* by over $200,0QP,000. ’Finally, as to the legal tender notes, 
McCulloch urg(id a policy of con traction-^ind was Authorised by Congress 
in April, 1866, to retire^ the “greenbacks” at a ratQ»not exceeding 
$10,000,000 in six mgnths^'and subsequently at a rate not exceeding 
$4,000,000 ift a month. In this way, by 18(58, he hac^ reducefl tlie legal 
tender circul»;ti&n by $66,000,000 ; but (luring this process there suddenly 
appeared in the Western States signs of unmistakable inflationist 
sentiment. Such an outcry began against the retirement policy thab 
in February, 1868, Congress, alarmed by an apparent shrinkage in prices, 
abruptly forbade further contraction. At the same, time proposals to 
pay the principal of United States bonds in paper, and to tax tlje bond- 
holders, were freely, made in Congi’ess and*ii> the newspapers; gpd a 
Refunding Act, providing for coin bonds, was successfully vetoed by 
Johnson in July, 1868. This vital (|uestion, it \\?is ^evident, as well as 
that of Reconstruction, wpuld have to be de»ide3 by the *presidential 
election, . • » * 

At the outset the prospect for the Radicals seemed doubfful. In 
1867 a revulsion of fpii'ling in the •North had thrown New York, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, *an^ California into Democratic hands, and 
had caused an ajarming shrinkage in Republican majorities. Clearly the 
“War Demotsats” were returning to their old mnks on the negro- 
suffrage issue. Tbrf daysifer a Unionist party were past, Wheg the 
Republican National Convention niet ig J^une, 1868*Jthe doubts of the 
party leaders were reflected in theinplatform, whiclj, while pledging the 
party to the fulfilment of the Reconstruction measures in the South, 
added that “the question oi suffitige in nil the loyal States propgrly 
belongs to the people of •those Spates.” On the financial issue th» jilat- 
form, less timid, demanded the payment of the public ^ebt “ in the 
uttermost good faith.” General Ulys&es S. Grant, the b^o of the war, 
who had taken an active part in reconSruction, was unanimously chosen 
as Republican nominee for the Pres|iency. On the other side the 
Democratic party, much infected wijh inflationist ’feeling, settled its 
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lion. Governor Seymour of New 
inated in July after a dramatic 


internal dissensions in characteristic fas 
York, a “hard-money” man, non 
“stampede” in the convention, upon a platform which demanded tax- 
ation of the government 1>onds and their payment in “ lawful money,” 
that is, greenbi'‘cks, and also de manded immediate x'cstoration of. all the 
States, and “regulation of t^j elective franchise in the, States by their 
citizens.” Thus the two issues were fafrly joiped. / 

But, while the contest appeared not unequal on the surface, a new, 
and, as it proved, decisive element’ was brougl^t into the field in the 
shape of a powerful Republican party in every Soutlicrn State, The 
beginnings of this new organisatv>n are to be ^ound in the process of 
reconstruction under tire Acts of Marjh, 1SC7. Thp plan then laid 
down Tiad been carried out in vve^y State. Registia^ on had bejjn fol- 
lowed by votes calling Conventions, and the.'jc by the election^.-of Con- 
ventions, the dnifting of Constitutions, and thein submission to popular 
suffrage. But,i:hose who participated in this procedure were limited to 
the negroes, guided by army officers, m;sccl|anequs Northern residents, 
and a very* few native whites. The registration of the new electorate was 
accompanied in 18(57 by the active effort to organise a Repyblican party 
through “ Union liOagues,” with such success that the State Constitutional 
Conventions not uncommonly acted also as Republican nominating Con- 
ventions, The new party and the new State were one. From this second 
reconstruction, wifji its return to military rule, its disfranchisement of 
Confeilcrates and enfranchisement of the negroes, all Southern whites 
shragk with loathing and 'despair; but in 18(58, with thous.ands dis- 
qualified and with the negroes held well in hand by the Republican 
leaders, they were overmatched. Only in IMississippi di(l they succeed 
in rejecting the new Constitution; elsewhere their efforts, whether 
they' abstained from voting or offered open opposition, were fruitless ; 
and by*^ the summer of 18G8 all the States but three — Mississippi, 
Virginia, and Texas — had been ro.'onstructed and v’ere under the control 
of the new Republicans. Congress imm^idtely by an “ Omnibus Act ” 
restored seven of them to representation, having already restored 
Alabama. . • ^ 

'^'his accession decided the election. C»int was easily successful, 
cairying all escept.four Northerq. and' three Southern States, and receiving 
214) electoral votes to Seymour’s 80; * But without the disfranchisement 
of thousands of Coniodeiates, and the addition of the negroes, the re.sult 
might have been exactly what the Republhians feared in 1865. Seymour 
would have carried all the South, and^ w'itb four Northern States in his 
favour, would have come very close to being elected. It was alleged by 
Democrats, aiif’. not deniM by Republicans, that Congress had admitted 
the eight States in 1868 for the j/^rpose of securing their electoral votes, 
Thei-e can be no doubt that tnj formation of a Southern Republican 
party out of the' negroes was Vine of the principal objects of the 
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Congressional* Reconstruction j^&licy. .This was allowed by Sumner, 

Stevens, Wade, and many othep. 

The election of Grant as President, with a Congrejss 'still largely 
Republican in both branches, and the successful ratification of the four- 
teenth Am tnflment, guaranteed the corlpletion of boiHi political and 
financial recom^fruction. The triumpharV jiarty now fulfilled its task. 
In^he fjrst place, in order ^to renfler the negi-c^^s secure in Ihcir right of 
suftrage, the Republicans, abandoriing thejE^round taken in their platform, 
immediately proposed ajFifteenth Amendnient, prohibiting*any denial of 
the suffrage on account of race, colour, or previous condition of servitude, 
and submitted it in 18(59 to the li^t.‘jtes. In tmler to aid in^ securing 
its ratification, its accoptance was added as a fuf* tlfcr condition oj read- 
mission in the the three States as yet unreconstructed, and also 

in thal (jf Georgia, which jiow underwent a third reconstruction^ In the 
case 9 f*MississiMi, Virginia, and Texas tlje didicullies as to the acceptance 
of new constitutions were sofved by legislation submitting the drafts to 
popular vote, the objec;tionaWe clauses concerning disfranchisement being 
submitted sc^parately in the first two States. Tliese causes were rejected ; 
and all three Sllitcs then adopted the Cbnstitutions, ratified the Fifteenth 
Amendment, and were restored by Congress in 1870. The case of Georgia 
was peculiar, in that the whites, getting control of the legislature elected 
in 1868, had declared negroes ineligible aiid their scats vacant. Congress 
now retorted by passing an Act whose effect was to place Georgia once 
more under military government and subject its legislature to a thorough 
purging by the so-galled iron -clad oath,*wliich turned out ex-iUon- 
fedcrates and admitted Republicans, Then after the much-rec^nslructed 
State had ratified the ponding amendment it was Jin^lly restored to its 
privileges in the Union. T?he Fifteenth Amendment, having with some 
difficulty gained the requisite number of States, was declared in force on 
March 1870. The process of reconstruction was now complete so 
far as legislation and constitutional amendment could make it. 

During this period ^ecbnstruction was virtually sanctioned by the 
judicial department of the government, whose position had been regarded 
with distrust by Republicans, and \j'ith hope by the* Southerners. The 
Supreme Court, under Cki«f Jusfdce Chase, held at first an attitude 
distinctly ominous. In 18(56, in thl ca^ ejc parte it declared 

military tribunals in a State not in Insun'ection to b® unconstitutional; 
and in two other suits, ex parte Garland and Cummings v. Missouri^ it 
had pronounced test oaths, framed to pifnish ex-Confederates, to^be 
invalid. But when two S6utfiern^ States, in a desperate^ <!fFort to prevent 
Congressional Reconstruction, applied for injunctions against the President 
and the Secretary of War, to prohibit ^cir executing the\Vcts of 1867, 
the Court, in the cases of Mississippi v\johnson and Georgia v. Stanton^ 
declined to interfere in matters political with another department of the 
Federal government. And a little late#, in successive suits involving the 
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legal status of the Southern Slates diV’ing the Reconstruction period, 
Cliief Justice Chase committed flie Coiict squarely to the Congressional 
theory of the situation. A State — so the Court held in Texas v. White, 
1869 — is an indestructible part of an indestructible Union. Secession 
does not destroy the State, but? suspends its legal rights ; arnl to restore 
these is the duty of Congress lAder the clause guaranteeing a Republican 
form of government. A'thohgh in this cfis(^, end in White n Hart, 
three years later, the Court carefully refrained from any decision as to 
the Reconstruction Acts thems{;lves, these (){)inions substantially ratified 
the Republican policy. Legally jis well as practically Southern Re- 
construction was an accomplished fact. 

In the same year.5 the finarAiial situation’ was placed on a definite 
basis. In the existing state of qjublic opinion iunfiediVte retirement of 
the “ gi'CjBnbacks ” was out of the question; but the Republicans in 
Congress pas-sed a bill In the whiter of 1869 pledging the faith of the 
United States redeem its notes “at the earliest practicable period” 
in coin. Resumption was thus promised; Simultaneously the con- 
stitutional^ validity of the legal tender notes was established by the 
Supreme Court in a peculiar way. During Johnson's ’administration 
the Court showed in successive decisions a strongly antagonistic attitude 
toward the “greenbacks," culminating, early in Grant’s term, in the 
famous case of Hepburn v. Grisnold, in which Chase as Chief Justice 
delivered an opinion declaring unconstitutional the notes he had himself 
issued jis Secretary of the Treasury eight years before. Almost im- 
mediately afterwards the 'fnembersliip of the Court was altered by 
resignations and the appointment of two new judges; and within a year, 
in the Legal Tender Cases, the Court, by a majority of one, reversed 
its previous decision, ar.d re-established the constitutionality of the 
“ greenbatiks.” It was loudly asserted that Grant had packed the 
Court ;'^but this was true only in so far that Grant appointijd strong 
partisan Republicans as judges— ’^a policy perfectly inevitable in 1870. 
The prestige of the Court suffered with Impartial persons; but the 
number of such persons was few at the time, and the country at large 
felt relieved by the decision. 

^Tie rest of the financial prograr«me wau imrrictS out, on the whole, 
with success. 'Intcinal taxation was Steadily reduced, until by 187S little 
remained heyond a few excises. Th. debt, the repudiation of which was 
threatened by Democrats and advocated by Johnson, was placed beyond 
daijger of payment in depredated paper, first by an “ Act to strengthen 
the Public Credit,” vetoed by Johnson, but ttpassed by Congress and 
signed by G.'ant on March 18, 1869, which pledged the faith of the 
country to thj payment of its -bonds in coin; and secondly by the 
Refunding Act of July, 1870, I*y this the Secretary was empowered to 
refund the “ five-twenties,” whicl all became redeemable about 1870, in 
bonds at 6, 4^, and 4 per cent., rf*nning from ten to thirty years respect- 
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ivel}% and payable, principal and interest ,|^n coin. The'llepublican party 
was not unanimous in support of tliese measures ; but, since th^ Democrats 
were very nearly unanimous against them, the Republican #najority fairly 
deserves the credit for them*, ^^^nle the government cjredit was by no 
means |flace(f beyond the reach of attack, ii|^ad certainly ifecn established 
on « safe basis. • 'J'he financial future secmid Jissm’cd. ^ 

,An ihiportant resull of the process of finkncial reconstruction was 
the fact that the countr;^ was comhijtted to a policy of high 'protection. 
The industries taxed dwring the war had* been granttal am|de duties on 
imporls designed* to compensate for their internal* taxes. When the war 
ended, Congress, as hasibetausaid, r{f[}idly wijjed out these interiflil taxes, 
but, owing to pr'J^sure*on the psirf of tbe man t* fact uring interc^s, re- 
fi’aineik fi'om alteJtng ^he tariff rates. • R'flls to reduce duties were almost 
unifornily unsuccessful; and in T867, 1861), an^ 1870 the rates were 
actually I’aised an woo/ and ^yoollens, st«il rails, copper, and a few other 
articles. Ry the middle «f Grant’s term the war birilf, Ituposed mainly 
for revenue, ^had, by Pemakung* unaltered, bec,ome a highly jn'otective 
one ; and the njanufacturing interests o|‘ the country hivl come to Identify 
thejr prosperity witli its retention. , 

Finally, to complete its record, the Republican party in 1871 took 
steps toward a much needed reform in the Federal Civil Service. The* 
evils of partisan appointments and itmovals, although attracting 
slight popular interest during the crisis of Reconstruction, had become 
so flagrant that certain members of Congi'eas^had begun a campaign for 
reform. Bills for atompetitive examination sj^stem, introduced in«each 
Congress by Jenckes of Rhode Island, failed'of success; but in Grant’s 
first term the desired reform was at length attit.in(jd,rfilmos^ by chanedj 
being incorporated as a “rider” to an ApprojTi'iation Bill on March 3, 
1871. In this way the jlepublioftii Administration took a st ep a1)psirently 
destined tb be of incalculable benefit. 

These same years ^aw Uie settlement of pending foreign questions by 
the Administrations of John.s»n and Grant, after a period in which 
brisk diplomatic activity, exhibited by Seward and Fish, successively 
Secretaries, gradually came to a standstill in the face’ of a strong popular 
disinclination for miythiifg* aggrekive in foreign policy. Sewani un- 
Soubtedly did his best to retrievje hi* jjppularity,’tiannlhged through 
his adherence to Johnson’s plan uf reconstructian, by an "energy in 
treaty-making and negotiatiop scarcely equalled in the history of the 
United States. A score^ of* commercial and extradition treaties A^ere 
made with Powers large and small, the two most impq;rfant being*those 
with China and Germany in 1868; and mapy .similar treaties were 
concluded under his successor. Sewarl’s principal effort^ Jiowcver, were 
directed toward the settlement of thl serious questions, pending with 
France and Great Britain. As reg^'ds the French intervention in 
Mexico, although General Grant wasf quite ready to use force, Seward 
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wisely refrained from threats, ai^l confined himself to a steady diplomatic 
pressure, confident that his end was more likely to be peacefully attained 
if he avoided ^ffronting n government resting mainly on military prestige. 
Napoleon III acted as Se\>fard had foresceii, and, harassed by European 
complications, withdrew his fprces in 1867. ^ 

As regards relations with urreat Britain, the situaticli was still rpore 
threatening. Oilie country, w'hile not anxioii?^ fot* war, cherished feelings 
of bitter resentment on accoun,t of the ravages committed by Confederate 
cruisers equipped ,in England, and the unsym]''athetic attitude of the 
English governing classes di’ring the war. There were, moreover, 
unsettled boundary aitd fisheries controversies, and differences about 
naturalisation arising; ^rom thfc trial ^f certain Irish “Fenian” con- 
spirators claiming American ciWzership. At first 'Elirf Russell, ir 1865, 
absolutely denied the nossibUity of arbitrating on any America!: claims; 
but a year later English opin' on altex’ed, and Lord Stanley, ftiissell’s 
successor, intii.lated a willingness to discuss, the question. Prolonged 
negotiations as to the extent to which^the Alabama claims should be 
considered* led eventually to the drawing up by Lord CWendon and 
Reverdy Johnson, United States minister to England, of two protocols 
and a treaty for arbitration. One of the protocols, regarding naturali- 
‘fation, was developed into the treaty of 1870; but the other results of 
Johnson’s mission proved fruitless. Tlie disfavour in which the Senate 
held Seward, together with the popular feeling that something more 
than a’ mere claims treaty was necessary, led to the rejection of the 
Johrson-Clarendon draft as inadequate and defective. 

'Phere followed a pei*iod of renewed negotiation between Lord 
Clarendon and Seci-etary Fish, much hampered by a speech of Sumner 
in the Senate, announcing that the United States would accept nothing 
less tliaii' a national apology, togethe’* with reparation for indirect 
damage's suffci’ed by the United States through England’s recognition of 
Confederate belligerency. President Grant in' his message of 1870 sug- 
gested that the United States should pay the claims, and thus assume 
them against Great Britain; but the necessity for any such radical action 
was avoided by an 'agreement reached through the sk’U'ul dealing of 
Sir J ohn Rose and Fish in 1871. Bo'h govei^rflnents joined in appointing 
a High Comhiisslbn, which m^'t ir^ Washington, and by a treaty in 
May, 1871, practicably settled all oCcstanding questions. An expression 
of courteous regret on the part of the British Commissioners disposed of 
the^ claim for an apology; tninor matter? were dealt with; and three 
arbittations werfe provided, for the usheiies, the iVorth- western boundaries, 
and the Alcbama claims. In the course of the following year the 
principal issue was laid at rest by 'the award of the arbitration tribunal, 
which, after a hearing at Gen:va, dismissed the extreme American 
claims, but held Great Britain giMlty of negligence in several cases, and 
assigned damages of $15,500,000V In this way the skill and persistence 
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Cuba, Panama, and Alaska. 
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of the American secretaries finally disposed of the ‘most threatening 
diplomatic questions arising from the war. No other achievement 
of the Reconstruction Administrations showed greater wisdom or ability, 
dr was of gi’eat^r benefit to the country anjd tke world abjarge. 

Th^ popular feeling was, however, far •ilpss positive in foreign affairs 
thay were the aspirations of Sewtgxl and hii successors. 'J.’he pressure of 
debt, thd excitements of tlie Reconstruction sthiggle, and the absorbing 
interests of domestic industrial de^'elopiNent, rendered public opinion 
apathetic and peaceablet When "a Cuban insurrection broke out, some 
sympathy was manifested in the United States for the insurgents ; but 
Grant’s Administration had no dlffitulty in maintaining a "peaceful 
attitude, and in 1,871 Agreed to *a treaty for selflling all claims wising 
from Spanish actU against American titizens. Even when, in 1878, the 
Vir^nh^ an American steamer suspected »f filij)ustering, wa* seized, 
and fifty of its* crew ^ere sjiot, Grant*took no belligerent steps and 
accepted an indemnity from ^ain. The lack of popular interest in an 
expansive foreign policy was also shown by the failure of a piovement 
begun by Seward towax'ds the control yf an Isthmian* canal. A treaty 
with Nicaragua in 1868 for a right of way across the Isthmus was 
successful; but a treaty w'ith Colombia for sole control of a Panama^ 
canal was rejected by the Senate in 1869 ; and another treaty for joint 
control failed similarly in 1870. The* utmost accomplished was a 
government survey in the latter year. • 

But perhaps the most striking illustration of the popular lemper 
was the practical failure of a movement towdrd territorial exppiftion 
begun by Seward and continued by Grant, but, repudiated by the 
country. Russia having offered in 1867 to sell Ala'^jccj Sewajd instantly 
agreed, made a treaty for the purchase, .senP it to the Senate, pnd 
through Sumner’s influejice secujied its ratification before the puyib was 
at all aware of what was taking place. So averse was the general feeling, 
however, that a serioias e(F6rt was made^n the House in 1868 to defeat 
the appropriation of the purchase-money; and only a feeling of friend- 
ship for Russia .« 5 p,ved the day. At about the same time a treaty with 
Denmark for *tjie , annexation of the Dani.sh West Indies, although 
favoured by naval aulhorit/bif^ met wlRh obstinate popular opposition«and 
vfas suppressed by the Senate. Se'f ard ■al'ip began aiftt Grant took up 
a project to annex San Domingo by treaty or by joint resolution ; but 
this was rejected by both the^ Senate and the House, partly owing to 
a flavour of corruption attacj^ing to it, buf mainly because of popUjar 
disapproval. Grant took the utmost interest in the afjair, going so far 
as to establish a sort of naval prot^torate over ^aij Domin'^o while the 
treaty was pending; and his personal^ efforts with senaijrs to secure 
ratification were such as to involve him ih a savage quarrel with Sumner; 
but not even his prestige nor the desire for party harmony could coerce 
the reluctant Senate. The failure of t^e San Domingo project in 1871 
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marked the cessation for another decade of any aggressiveness in external 
affairs. Tl^e country had settled all outstanding questions, and was 
committed to a thoroughly conservative course. 

The year 1S71 marks the culnunation of llepublican policy. The 
three problenia which confro^ited the country in 1865 had been dealt 
with; and it, now remainoJ'^ for time to test the pctmanence of -the 
settlement. All the Sou 'ch was once more a pai t of the Fedci ol union, 
wonderfully changed by an «yperiraont in political democracy more 
radical thail any previously attempted, llie' debt had been partly 
refunded and placed on a Irm basis ; the currency was pledged for 
redemption ; the war tlixes were i.bolishcd. The country, at peace with 
its neighbours, had set! led all uangeroiVs external questions successfully. 
But, in the process of attaining these results, the polilical conditions of 
society had been subjected to a terrible straii '. The Union pr.ly of all 
loyal men, which controlled thf North in 1865, -had vanished ; many of 
its leaders wt'ic dead or hud retired, or bad in disgust joined the 
Opposition; while its place and power h'ad passed to a llepublican party, 
led by'intense p-^rtisans, rigidly controlling every governmental act on 
a party basis. This llepublican party showed in the years* 1865 to 1871 
a forcefulness and a I’clentlcssness of purpose not displayed by any other 
’group of men in the country’s history. What they wished, they did. 
If pledges or conditions prevh)usly announced proved inconvenient, they 
were broken witlurat hesitation. Constitutional objections of the utmost 
weight' brought against their measures were absolutely disregarded, if 
the end to la; attained' seemed necessary. Scruples, in short, were as 
conspicuously lacking as indomitable purpose was visibly present. The 
result of their p'dicy was that they controlled the country, North and 
South, with an unyieldi.ig grip. It now remained to be seen whether, 
after- th^ solution of the great war problems., this party domination 
could continue ; and whether, if it should fall, its work might not fall 
with it. ’■ ’ •' 

The six years of Republican domination were followed by a somewhat 
longer period of reiaction against the measures of politina!! and financial 
reconstruction, and against the par*y respcJnifible fir them. To under- 
stand this a 'brief reference is necAsary to the economic conditions of 
the country and th^ir effect upon society. Tlie two decades from 1865 
to 1885 were marked in the United States, as elsewhere, by an enormous 
development along industrial lines, aided by invention and discovery. 
Railway building became at first a profitable 'Speculation, then a mania, 
lines being^recklessly constructed until competition developed in ex- 
travagant fo’.^s. Manufacture'll also were extremely profitable during 
and after the war, and underwent great expansion. Land crazes in 
connexion with new railways were frequent; and not only private but 
public credit was copiously lent to aid new enterprises. Add to all this 
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the effects of a redundant paper cun-eiJcy, a fluctuating gold premium, 
and continued issues of government bonds, and it is clear* that all the 
conditions were present for popular recklessness and e^ntual digaster. 
During the, lieconstruction struggle social dkcitability*Jound a political 
outlet in following 'the congressional conl'^ts; but, as soon as the task of 
thfe llepublicai? party seemed finished, tb'^ tension related, and popular 
restlessness showed itself fh a tendency to divide on new issues, to revolt 
against too rigid party jiictation,a»d td hold the controlling Republicans 
responsible for any pAblic ills Vhich abciety now 'had leisure to con- 
template. Accordingly reaction appelied scjpner or later^in every 
quarter, directed, agaii^st gvery feature pf the Republican party and its 
policy; and from»t]ii^ the Opposition, i^ithout fegard to its owir merits 
or .d^ects, was iure to profit. . * 

I'l:*:* first sign of a turning tide appeait'd wlvile prosperity “was at its 
height, in the ifhape ot a revolt against Vhe party despotism which stood 
out plainly the moment *tb<i qfisis of the Reconstruction struggle had 
passed. Tlic Republican ^arty under Grant’s administration ^gan to 
show signs o? moral relaxation. Habits of disregarding legal and 
technical dilliculties, the neglect of merely negative virtues while the 
problem of saving the country was still unsolved, and the use of 
unchecked power, produced their inevitable effects. The Republican 
politicians regarded public offices as their own perquisites, and exercised 
their control, as senators and representatives, for pai'tisan and .personal 
considerations, (’onsequently, the period vvas^ marked by fre(|uent cases 
of corruption and much open cynicism. .Of course these tendencies 
affected the two parties equally ; the Democratis Tammany Hall and 
the Republican customs-house plundered New Yoi*k citj* with equal 
impudence; but the political domination of the Republicans jnade*their 
shortcomings more promineni!. Grant professed himself heai^iily in 
favour ot^the new Civil S.ervice law of J1871 ; but his conduct as President 
unfortunately showed littla comprehension of the real purpose of public 
service. Grant was pereonally' honest, but he was a poor judge of men, 
susceptible tp ‘certain kinds of flattery, and extremely dependent for 
advice in civif matters uppn his jiersonal friends. By the end of his 
.term it was common talk that l;c had fallen copiple^ely under the 
influence of a group of Republicaj^ senators of the less elevated type ; 
and this, with his appointments, his amazing behaviour in the San 
Domingo affair, and his intolerance of opposition, led a great man^ of 
the more moderate Repuljliafn leaders to dread his re-eloction as a ijajiger 
to good government. * . • 

On this issue began the first reaction. As ifcual f faction quarrel 
gave the impetus. The revolt first ajlpeared in Missouri hi 1870, where 
the Republican party divided, and the anti-Administratlon wing, by a 
coalition with the Democrats, carried , the State. In’ 1871 active agita- 
tion began against Grant’s re-electiomjwhich resulted in the calling by the 
cii. XX. 
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Missourians of a Liberal Nationil Convention, to meet at Cincinnati in 
May, 1872. At first the movement seemed extremely promising, owing 
to the character of the leaders, men like Trumbull of Illinois, Brown of 
Missouri, Julian of Indiaui/, Signer and C. F. Adams of ?/Iassachusetts; 
but, owing to a series of blunders, the Convention nominated Horace 
Greeley, the ectentric, inipuls4'e editor yf the Niew York Tribune. The 
candidate and the platform, which demanded acquiescence in the results 
of Reconstruction while throwhig it» principal emphasis upon the cry of 
reform, were both adopted by ftie Democrats on July 9, 1872 ; but the 
coalition was hopeless fiom the start. The country was at the height of 
prosperity; Grant’s popularity, with, the masse., was unshaken; and 
Greeley’s personal peculiarities rendered him almost ab. urd as a rival for 
the war hero. He not only could not draw more than a handfui from 
the Republicans, but c( uld not even command full Democratic srpnort; 
and the election resulted in an ovcrwhelmii.g Republican victory. Grant 
carrying all the States but six, and receiving 28G electoral votes out of 
360. 'File only i-esult of the Liberal secession seemed to be the political 
ruin of a dozen oi the ablest Republicans, and the linimr ri vetting oi 
the hoid of a particular party upon the country. 
i But meanwhile the Republican power was being undermined in a 
more effective way in the Southern States, the Reconstruction policy 
being now subjected to a deci.sive trial in all of thc.se except Virginia 
which in its first election was carried by the whites. It is not ca.sy to 
say precisely what re.sult wa , expected by the Republicans who be.stowed 
the suffrage upon the negro. The extreme Rtidicals like Sumner 
maintained that the mere possession of the vote would raise the negro 
in all respects to tnc level of his late master ; many othei's, who agreed 
with Sumner that the ballot belonged to the freedman by right, were 
less optimistic, and hoped at the most for a process of gradual political 
education ; but the majority, whUc willing for party reasons ^ well as 
for justice’s sake to create a negro electorate, recognised that it was a 
hazardous experiment, and entertained grave doubts as to its success. 
None, it may safely be said, foresaw the actual results. 

Judging from the experience of the twelve Skates where the experiment 
was tried, it is not too much to say t lat the Southern Republican party 
showed neither the ability nor the will to govern well. The negroes 
formed the voting body, and the more intelligent among their number 
commonly held office ; but the real control was in the hands of white 
residents of Northern origin, the “ carpet-baggt -s,” and of a few Southern 
whites or “ scalawags.” Some of these were men of character and honest 
intentions, but few were of a high order of ability, and very many were 
adventurers pure and simple. O le and all were imbued with fin intense 
partisanship which shrank from nothing that would advance the cause 
of the Republican or Radical organisation. It was impossible for such 
a party to provide competent off. dais ; tliere were not enough educated 
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men among ’them to fill the positions ; nnd the result* was in very many 
localities to place civil, judicial, and local offices in the hands of con’upt 
whites or illiterate negroes. 

* The characteristic of this regime, stated briefly, war misgovemraent 
of every degree, from simple inefficiency apd extravagance to appalling 
corruption and tyranny. Offices were midtiplied, and salaries doubled 
and treb'ed ; government ;)rinting was lavishly granted for building up 
a party press in every county ; bonds i v'ere issued in aid of railroads 
which were never built, or in behalf of other schemes vesting on thin air. 
Embezzlement by corrupt whites and b^’acks was wide-spread; and in 
South Cai'olina, where public moi'als reached their lowest clepth of 
degradation, the members of the legislature an4 tlie executive •fficials 
helped themSelvt ? freely from the public treasury. Bribery in legis- 
lation wuS common ; and the administration of justice was frequently a 
scandal. Court- were partisan, and go.'ernors facile. It wa.s hard to 
convict a Republican offender ; and, if convicted, he was almost certain 
to be pardoned. Taxation mounted enormously ; for, since it fell, of 
course, not on the foraier slaves but on the whites, propei'ty was 
absolutely divorced from government. It cost “ carpet-baggei*s’' nothing 
to squander money which was furnished by their political opponents. 
To crown all, the personal character of very many negro and white 
Republican officials was notoriously immoral. 

This condition of things, it is needless to say, was regarded by 
Southern whites as the destruction of human civilisation. Original 
Secessionists and Unionists alike were immediately welded into a party 
with one absorbing purpose — to put an end to “ carpet-bag ” rule. 
Overmatched at first in point of numbers, they r eia ^iv'-n by their 
anger and disgust at negro supremacy into expedients which their 
knowledge of negro weaknesses suggested; and the years 1866 toT871 
saw the rise of the “ Ku Klux Klan,” a secret society of disguised night- 
riders, who terrified, whipped, and finally began to murder negro leaders 
and “carpet-baggers.” Open race-conflicts, too, were frequent; and 
after every brawl or shooting affray the report of negroes killed and 
wounded showed the deadly purpose of the white inhabitants. The 
State governments ii» vain retorted i y passing severe law's, and arming a 
“loyal,” that is negro, militia. Ev’ry election became a tight for hfo, 
the Democrats trying to intimidate the negroes, tlte “carpet-baggers” 
using every means in their povier to retain control, throwing out votes, 
cancelling returns, and e'ect'ng Democratic claimants. In the ye'vrs 
after 1868 the whole South seemed jto be in anarchy, the lower elements 
on both sides exhibiting the worst passions of humanity. Murder, 
violence, and a consuming race-hatreij seemed pitted agxinst utterly 
unscrupulous misgovemment and tyranny. 

In such circumstances the Republicans controlling Congress and 
the executive could not fail to intervc ne. Congressional investigating 
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committees held inquests and collected testimony of such a character as 
to lead the majority to pass, in May, 1870, an “Enforcement Act,"’ 
whereby any conspiracy to deprive the negroes of rights guaranteed by 
the f'ifteenth Amendment was made punishable by Federal process. This 
not proving successful, a second Act, known as the Ku Klux Act,” still 
more drastic in its effect, was passed in April, 1871 and in 1875 a 
Supplementary Civil Rights Act was added, i which aimed at -enforcing 
full social equality for negroestin theatres, hotels, and public conveyances. 
At the same time, ^by Acts of 1871 and 1872, ail Federal elections were 
placed under the control of Federal authorities ; and under these Acts 
hundreds of arrests were made and Convictions secured. The President, 
on hk^ part, used trobps freely to" aid the struggling “ carpet-bag ” 
governments; and scenes repellent ^o all but extreme p* rtisans frej^ently 
took pla^e, when Federal troops, at the word bf a Republican gpvemor, 
broke up legislatures claiming io be legally constituted, ror ejected State 
officials. In i^ouisiaria, especially, these interventions became habitual ; 
but Grant grew weary of the “annual autumnal outbreaks,” and oc- 
casiona/ly in his second term refused aid. Under the “Ku Klux Act” 
Grant: also proclaimed martial law for a while in part of South Carolina. 

But, though these measures succeeded in curbing the open outrages, 
they failed in effecting their main purpose. In spite of troops. Federal 
election laws, and the unscrupulous defence of the “ carpet-baggers,” the 
negro j^overnmentj^ broke down one after another. The weaker race 
could hot hold its own iq such a contest ; faction quarrels weakened 
the ‘’Republican organisations; and in the end tbe whites triumphed. 
Tennessee turned Democratic in 1869; West Virginia, Missouri, and 
North Carolina ibi 1870; Georgia in 1871; Alabama, Texas, and 
Arkansas, after a hard struggle, in 1874 ; Mississippi, after a desperate 
campaign, in 1875; and only Florida, » Louisiajia, and South Carolina 
remained Republican in the election of 1876. These three played a 
decisive part in the presidential struggle of tii?}t year, as will be shown 
later; but, upon the withdrawal of troops from them in 1877, the 
Republican governments collapsed, and all three passed into the hands 
of the whites. In each State the ‘overthrow of th^ “ocarpet-baggers ” 
was* followed by reforms in adminiltratiorf, reduction of expenses and 
taxation, and, iri’ many cas/^s, by ^ ew State constitutions and the re- 
pudiation of fraudulent debt. Luring the same period, in spite of 
Federal election laws, the number of Republicans in Congress from the 
reconstructed States ran rapidly down frpm^20 senators and 40 repre- 
sentatives in 1869 to two senatoi's and four representatives in 1877. 
The ruin oP Republican Reconstruction as a party policy was complete 
within ten years after its estahdshment. 

Meanwhile financial reconstruction had been endangered by a sudden 
industrial crisis, which, with its subsequent years of hard times, wrecked 
at a blow the Republican financi;il prestige. The panic of 1873 came as 
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the inevitab’e result of an abnormal iudustrial expansion; banks and 
speculative railways fell together ; and prices dropped until^ for a time, 
all industry seemed to be at a standstill. For some year^ there were no 
signs of reviving prosperity \ and a great crv for relief went up, which 
took the foi1n*of a. demand for cunxincy inflation, boF* parties being 
affected. The rqfult was an epoch of exceedingly confused financial legis- 
lation, d^ing which the Republican polidy barely escaped destruction. 
In'lST-i, Secretary Richardson, Qn his^ own motion, reissued “green- 
backs”; and Congress, ^ a panic, passed. the so-called “Inflation Act,” 
increaBing the circulation of legal tenefers aiuj national bank-notes. 
This Grant fortunately^ vetoed; and a,yeOT later the same Congress, in a 
saner mood, passed an«Ai!t for •the resfnnption| o# specie payments in 
1879 ^hich tended* to restore the partes credit. But imjjnediately a 
newdangjer appeared in a jnoveracfit for free^ silver coinage, also, inspired 
by inflationist s^itimert ; since the silver dollar, demonetised in 1873 as 
overvalued and obsolete, had suddenly fallen in value, v- /ing partly to 
the demonetisation of silver by Germany in 1873, but still more to the 
enormous silver production following the opening of the rich ’Nevada 
mines. Repeated attempts were made in the Congresses of 18'75 and 
1877 to repeal the Resumption Act and enact free-coinage bills; and, 
although the Senate blocked the first of these, it did not succeed in 
preventing the second. In 1878 the Bland- Allison Act was passed, by 
which the coinage of from two to four million dollars of silver per 
month was made obligatory. Congress at the same moment by reso- 
lution declared all bonds to be payable in silver. i 

In spite of this action, Secretary Shermail managed with gfeat skill, 
during the years 1877 and 1878, to pave the way fo’* resumption, and, 
in spite of the outcries of silver men and inflationists, succeeded in 
selling bonds and accumulating a reserve. On January 1, •1870, he 
actually resumed specie* payment. He was doubtless much aided by a 
combination of good, crops and heavy agricultural exports; but the 
credit none the less belonged Jo him and his party, sdthough at the 
moment of resumption they had helped to damage the measure by the 
injection of sflyer into the government currency. 'The years 1872-9 
were financially perilous ; ebut, lar^ly owing to fortune, the rear,tion 
failed to carry the day. Specie resi^mptipn^marks its tnd. • 

The reaction against Republici.\n official erroigs, which Tailed so 
completely in the Greeley campaign, returned again with redoubled 
force in Grant’s second term. It was a thne of absorption in things 
material and domestic. In' foj^ign affairs the yeai^ 1872-8 were 
marked by stagnation, a few comm<^rcial, extradition, and naturalisation 
treaties being the only evidences of diplomatic activity. Cabinet 
ministers and Congressmen alike were' swept along in the current of 
the new industrial materialism to such an extent that an epidemic of 
scandals broke out between 1872 and 1876. The “ Credit Mobilier,” a 
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corporation which received the ^contract to construct the Union Pacific 
Railway, was proved on investigation to have distributed large blocks of 
shares among jjriembers of Congress, whose reputations were ruined. A 
little later, extejjsive corniption in the collection of the internal revenue; 
connected with' -the so-called Whiskey Ring, was discovered by Secretary 
Bristow, and traced close to one of Grant’s confident? d friends; ^d, 
while this was being aired, 'Grant’s Secretii;^ of Wai‘ was discovered 
to have euicepted a bribe, ai\d only, escaped impeachment by prompt 
resignation. Last, of all, Blf^ine, the, Republi<jan Speaker and leader 
of the House, was accused of paving sold his official iiffiuence in retum 
for railway stock, and was unable -to clear himse]^ satisfactorily. These 
were years, also, of flagrant use of offices for spoils, especially after 
Congress in 1874 had refused’’ to.,continue any ap'p^ppriation fpr the 
Civil Service Commission. „The disgust of ftll thinking men^vith this 
state of things reached its culmination when Congress in 1876, raised 
the salaries of* Us own members, voting money into its own pockets with 
the effrontery of a “carpet-bag” legislatilrp. I,n all this both parties 
were on the samejevel; but the Democrats had the advantage of being 
in opposition and hence escaping responsibility. At ' the same f.ime 
popular regard for the negro governments, at first strong in the North, 

' had been seriously sliaken by their glaring defects. Times were ripe for 
a political revulsion. 

Party lines were not, however, ejisily disturbed, a.s the Greeley 
episode showed. The bitter struggles of the years 186*5-70 liad created 
two., organisations whose- antagonisms seemed irrcooncilable, and whose 
members, were bound together by ties unrelated to reason. Nothing 
but some sharp s];)ock could unsettle this tenacity, as wa,g shown by the 
unvarying succession of-, party votes in the North. The panic of 1873 
suppl'cd 'the shock required, and for tl\e moment rendered Republicans 
and Democrats conscious of the evils of the situation. The excesses of 
the spoils system, the Congressional and executive scandals, and the 
immorality of the “carpet-bag” governments, joined with economic 
distress to cause a sudden Democratic “ land-slide.” In 1873 the Demo- 
crats gained six Northern States ; in, 1874 they swept t^jife Congressional 
eleejpons by a two-thirds majority and in «1£.75 th;)y continued to hold 
their own. -The,- Republicans, ..feelipg the solid earth crumbling under 
them, bcigan to set;, their house ig. order, correct abuses, and advocate 
i*eform ; but the hard times continued ; and, before they could regain 
popular favour, the election of 1876 was upon them. 

' It was a critical moment. The phoice 'of a Democratic Pi'esident 
would meax the immediate undoing of Reconstruction; and the Re- 
publicans us^ every means in thifir power to retain the control of affairs. 
In the crisis many of the Administration leaders urged the nomination of 
Grant for a third term; and Grant himself professed willingness to 
accept. Against this proposal, which not only ran counter to a precedent 
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obeyed since* the time of Washington, /jut also seeified to threaten a 

continuation of all the worst features of Republican supremacy, every 
conservative and reforming element in the country protested ; and the 
House of R^i;psentatives, by an almost unanimous vote,* stigmatised the 
plan as* “unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught^ with peril t(/our free insti- 
tutions.” This \illed the third tgrm moveyient, and encQuraged all the 
betjter elements of the TRe,»ublican party at tlfe Convention, which met 
in June, 1876, at Cincinnati, to iiilite in.nominating Governor Hayes of 
Ohio, whose record sho'Acd him to be sgund on financial ■* matters and 
favourable to gcfvemmental reform, ovenj Blaine./ whose popularity was 
clouded by a charge #f jorruptioA. ♦ The platform promiseef reform, 
sound finance, ai^ thi maintcnaifce of the ^construction maosurcs. 
Tlie democrats, ^on their part, prasenlied Governor Tilden of New 
York, a^Oandidate represeifting the conserv&tive wing of the party, and 
prominent as a»refomfer through his rttent share in overthrowing the 
Tammany ring in New York city. Their platform eSndemned Re- 
publican corruption in the Federal and “ carpet-bag ” govcniyients, and 
denounced the Specie Resumption Act ps a hindrance to resumpCon. 

;The electfen which followed proved to be one of the most eSciting 
in the history of the country, since an alarming dilemma arose from, 
the fact that in the three remaining “carpet-bag” States the returns, as 
usual, were in doubt, and these held the Ifelance between the candidates. 
Since the Senate was Republican and the House Deriiocratic, a partisan 
insistence by cither might prevent any counting of the electoral vote, 
and might thus leave! the country with no legal 'executive after MgirCh 4, 
1877. To avoid this danger, the Houses agreed 4ipon a compromise, 
by which the e|uestion of the vote in these three fjtates and in Oregon 
was submitted to an ElectcJral Commission comjiosed of five membejs of 
each House and five judges of ^jhe Supreme Court; the decisibij 6f the 
Commissidh to stand unless overruled^ by both Houses. As it' turned 
out, the Commission, lntgnd§d to be impartial, proved to consist of eight 
Republicans and seven Demoefats; and it decided every question in 
favour of the Republicans by a vote of eight to seven. Since the Senate 
declined to overrule these decisions', they remained valid; and in this 
way Hayes was declilred dieted by *1 85 votes to 184. The anger o# the 
democrats over this last triumph?^ of 4h'j “carpet-flag’* system was 
extreme ; but the nation acquiesced, %ind Hayes wa!» inaugurated. The 
whole affair was permeated with blind partisanship and tainted by 
rumours of corruption, an^ stands as a discreditable episode for netffly 
everyone engaged in it with the* ^ception of Hayes .himself. * 

The election of Hayes maintained |^epublic«n «K>ntro^ oV the execu- 
tive ; but although the new President ij)pointed a liberal Cabinet, made 
admirable reforms in administration, and withdrew Federal troops from 
the South, the tide kept on running against the party. Hard times 
continued, intensified in 1877 by a severe railway strike in the Central 
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States productive of violence and rioting ; and the Democrats continued 
to control important States like Ohio and New York, beside carrying both 
Houws of Corgress in 1878. At the same time a new party sprang up 
and rapidly gre ;/ i^to importance upon a platform calling for the repeal 
of the Specie itlbsumption Act and the issue of a cui^ncy of government 
paper. In the years after J872 there had appeared a non-partisan 
farmers’ movement in the West, in the fCrm of societies K'nown as 
“Granges,” agitating against railwa^f monopolies and discriminations. 
When the panic occurred, th'^se led to the Nctional or “Greenback” 
party, which made its first caif.paign in 1876, nominating Peter Cooper, 
a well-known New York philanthfopist, and rast ng a small vote mainly 
in the^range States ; '^but in 1 877 ana 1878 ife numbers swelled five- 
fold, and the organisation spread'^ all over the Nort^ drawing''lnainly 
from th^ Democrats. It carried one State, Maine, in coalitioni''»'ith the 
Democrats, and elected sixteen ‘members tc the iSouse. ‘ 

During their period of Congressional control, the Democratic party 
made an rttempt to break down the Federal election laws by forbidding 
the use of troops “and refusing appropriations for marshals and deputies. 
At firlit the struggle was between a Democratic House and a Republ.'can 
• Senate, later between Hayes and a united Democratic Congress; but, 
although the Democrats were persistent, Hayes unflinchingly vetoed 
every provision of this character, even when attached as a “rider” to a 
general appropriation bill. This wrangling struggle lasted during the 
greater part of Hayes’s a'^ ministration, and led to no less than seven 
vetoes- and the occasional failure of army and judicial appropriations ; 
but the President triumphed, for the Democrats lacked the two-thirds 
majorities necessary to override him. The utmost gained was the 
pas:a^ pf an Act forbidding the use of 'Federal troops as a posse 
comitat'is. This Democratic policy did not help their party, for it 
seemed more factious than statesmanlike ; and when, in 1879, the agri- 
cultural discontent was suddenly ended by a crop failure in Europe, 
with a great rise in the price of wheat, and at the same time the resump- 
tion of specie payptient was accomplished, it became evident that the 
reaction was at an end. In the election^ of 1879 great Republican 
gains appeared ; ^he large States o^^ Ohio, P^ennsyltania, and New Yojk 
were easily carried ; and the “ ^-eej/back ” vote fell oAF. 

The period thus terminated may be regarded as resulting in a drawn 
battle. The Republican party of 1868, \/ith its reconstructed South, its 
firancial pledges, and its complete master;, o’jer the country, had under- 
gone a series of defeats ; but by gc^ocl fortune the party had not been 
crushed, nor had all its measur 2 s been reversed. The Reconstruction 
policy, it is Irue, had by 1879 become an almost hopeless failure. The 
negroes had abundantly shown their incapacity for decent government ; 
the Southern States had all been regained by “ rebels ” ; and all that re- 
mained of the programme so relentlessly forced through in 1867-72 was 
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the judicial •protection which th^ negroes might derive from the three 
constitutional amendments and a number of almost useless statutes. 
The rnancial policy proclaimed in 1869 and 1870 had fared better, 
specie payment having beei> finally resumed, and the wArst inflationist 
schemes deftafed. ^y 1879 the two parties* had settle^ into an equi- 
librium ; and, vjjiile the organisations remained firm and p^tty feeling 
higli, pt;§ple in the Nonth were loginning iko ty« of the dismal Southern 
qiibstion, and to show a willingnps to divide on the new issues. The 
war problems were ready to be shaved so soon as parties and leaders 
could readjust tihemseltes to altei'ed political sentiment. 

* » * • * . * * 

After the period or, reilcf ion fame a series of peculiarly barren years, 

durin(» which many*observers, both l^uropean ana American, agrdlid that 
political^ life in fhe Repi^blic was in a fatally diseased condition, the 
reason being that the parties created ii^ the ^construction pqpiod and 
bassed on practically dea4 issues continued to struggle ligr office and to 
command support, without tegard to the actual questions of the day. 
In reality, Itowever, these yBars saw not only the end of thtf pjd issues 
but the begipding of new ones, and firepared the way for a return in 
thd near future to healthier political activity. 

As in the preceding decade, economic interests dominated private 
and public life. These years began w^th a recovery from the long 
depression after 1873 ; railroad building again became almost a craze ; 
immigration poured into the West; and the grain crop and grain 
exports became the gauge of prosperity over*a large part of the coi|ntry. 
Manufactures also continued their expansion. After several years of 
abnormal promts from large grain crops in America and shoA harvests 
in Europe, the tide tume^; and the price of wjjeatfsank rajffdly, so that 
by 1884) the agricultural States were again depressefl. SimnJtaijiE^usly 
the growth of speculation resulted in a brisk panic on the York 
Stock Exchange in tjie spring of 1884^, which did not, however, produce 
results comparable to tfiost? of J873. On the whole these were years of 
prosperity; and throughout them financial and industrial questions 
occupied the pjjblic mind to the exclusion of oldassues. 

Under such c6]jditior#i 4he Southern whites continued undisturbed 
their task of destroying the traces of Reconstruction.*, Tlje political life 
of the South centred in one featurj — a Iftiming hatred of the Repub- 
lican party, and the determination to prevent any recurrence of “ carpet- 
bag” government. In fact, social as well As political life became bgsed 
on the one idea of white iJbpfem^W When once the negro goven\piilnts 
were overthrown, violence was had aside for systerilatic^ trickery and 
fraud. “ Grerrymandering ” was redui^ to a scielice, t&i in the famous 
“Shoe-string” district of Mississippi or the “Dumb-bdl” of South 
Carolina, where negi’o counties were grouped together for* representative 
purposes. “Ballot-stuffing" and every variety of imposture upon an 
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ignorant and credulous race were habitual at elections ; and the upshot 
was the entire impotence and 'virtual disappearance of the Southern 
Republican party except at congressional and presidential elections. 
In so.ne States’ even the pretence of running a ticket was abandoned.’ 
The “solid SouCh” feared by Stevens and Sumner in ISdS" was' hence- 
forward a reality. ' , 

Simultaneously a series of decisions' by the Supreme Court ^nullified 
to a considerable extent the powers assumed by the Federal government 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. ' It was in the Slaughter 
House Cases (1873), that the Court first proclaimed the doctrine that 
the Fourteenth Amcndrnent, in'* guaranteeing the rights of citizens of the 
United States against ^fringeraent by. the States, was not meant to 
interfere with the “police power” fxercised by the States in legislating 
for the public health, safety, or convenience, JThe decisions in l 9 ter cases 
along this line — such tis Bartenteyer v. Iowa (1875), permitting a State 
law prohibiting.; ihe manufacture of liquor; an^ Munn v. Illinois (1877), 
allowing a State to fix rates for grain-ole'rators— carried the doctrine 
further, un*til by 1885 it had become perfectly evident that' the Court’s 
purpose was rather to restrict thah to extend Federal po'w^r under that 
Amendment. But still more significant were decisions 'which gradually 
Undermined the Reconstruction laws passed to enforce these Amendments. 
In 1876, in United States v. Reeve, and in 1882, in United States v. 
Harris, so much of the Force Act of 1870 and the Ku Klux Act of 1871 
as purported to punish individuals for conspiring to deprive negroes of 
their. rights under the la.st t\<i6 Amendments was declared unconstitutional, 
the Court holding that the Amendments applied only to State action. 
For the same reason the Court in 1883, in the Civil , Rights Cases, 
declared the’Supplenientvry Civil Rights Act. of 1876 unconstitutional. 
With );hese decisions the enforcement legislation was practically disposed 
of. lie<^onstruction was not only dead^ but bbried beyond hope of 
resurrection. ■ , 

As the Reconstruction issue vanished froln the stage, so the financial 
issue ceased in these years to be of any great significance, industrial and 
agriculturai prosperity turning the farmer’s mind away inflationist 
dreaips, and allowing the silver quelJtion 1 3, rest undisturbed. With 
prosperity the “Qfeenback” party rapidly declined; and it was the 
irony of fate that in 1884, when th'^y ran their last presidential ticket, 
the Supreme Court, in the case of Juillard v. Greenman, reaffirmed the 
doctrine that the issue of gov^Jmment legal tender notes in time of peace 
wai' constitutional. 1; ^ ' '' 

In the piece of the two great issues growing out of the Civil War, 
but now practicldly abandoned, tlfe country began to turn once more to 
problems of ektemal policy and iirtemal government. This was marked, 
in the field of diplomacy, by the reappearance of a vigorous foreign 
policy, lacking since the days of Seward and Fish. Commercial treaties 
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continued f>e concluded, the &iost important being that made with 
China in 1880, by which the treaty of 1868 was consideraJi)ly modiHed, 
at the demand of the Pacific Coast States, so as to limit immigration. 
•Treaties indicating a new tendency were thos^ of 1878 ^i^ith SarncM, and 
of 1894 wilh* Havtfiii for coaling-stations — a provisi<|n not thought 
ne<j^ss6iry in Se^jadl’s time. The United States also sliowed « willingness 
to act ii^ international afiturs, rafifying coi<vei^ions for dn International 
Bdreau of Weights and Measur^s^in 1878, the Geneva Convention of 
1864 with amendment| in 1882^ and conventions fijr the* protection of 
industrial property ana international calces in 1^83 and 1884. A still 
more sigpificant innox^ation^ was a .tendency shown by Congress and by 
Secretary Blaine’ to assufae an* aggressfive poljcy* with regard to the 
interests of the UAited States in CgntAil and South America. Blaine 
endfeavo'^red to 'interpose betwrtsn Chili ,and her defeated^ enemies, 
Bolifia'and P^, with an offer of arbitration but Chili resented the 
attitude of the United States; and the proposal was drived by Blaine's 
successor. At the s£wne ^ifne* Congress took a lively interest in the 
Panama projects of De Uesseps and his companjj, and revived the 
scljemc of a * purely American Nicaragua Canal by requestuig the 
President, in 1S80, to secure the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. Blaine undertook the task, and entered upon a correspondence 
with the British government. He also called a pan-American Congress 
for 1882. But neither of these efforts succeeded, the* British government 
showing no willingness to consent to an abrogation, and Iffie pan- 
American "Congres? being abandoned as* impracticable. A treaty, 
however, was actually concluded with Nicaragua in 1884, acquiring for 
the United States the right of a protectorate ovqr a canal. These 
movements, although unproductive at the tkne,*were evidently fore- 
runners of a new departure in fyreign policy. The time was foireshidowed 
when the* quiescence of the years after 1866 would be abandoned for 
greater activity in fcceij^ aifairs. * 

The matters of domestic interest confronting Congress were revivals 
of questions temporarily settled a decade earlier. The reform of the 
Civil Service* bad been an issue An 1874 and 1876; but, although 
Hayes had by exe^tive Older suiJjected to examination candidates for 
Appointment to certain offices, the De/nocratic Con’gresaes of 1876 to 
1881 took no action. With the accession of Pjesident Gftrfield, the 
pressure for partisan removals^and appointments became severe. Before 
the new Administration was three. monthi old a public quarrel about 
patronage broke out between thg Resident and the Nei^ York Seaaibrs, 
Conkling and Platt, who wished To dictate appdintiffents in their 
State. Both senators resigned, seeking re-election f?om their State 
legislature as a personal vindication ; but they miscalculated their 
strength and fail^ to be returned. Almost immediately afterwards 
the disgust of the country over the affair was turned to horror, when 
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a half-crazy adhere;}t of Conklin^, a disappointed office-seek^, shot the 
President in ^ July, 1881. Driven by a popular outcry, Congress slowly 
and rather reluctantly passed an Act establishing a Civil Service 
Comnnssion, an4 empowering the President to extend to the depart-* 
ments the rules of appointment after competitive examination:' The 
number of offices included was small, but the reform v-os fairly estab- 
lished ; and, on this occasion^ Congress did jio^ as ten yearxi before, 
immediately undo its own wo^k,. . * 

The other question now revived was„that of the tariff. This matter 
had been fairly prominept in 1872, but had dropped out* of sight during 
the years of depression, until, in the years 1879 to. 1885, a great surplus 
revenue^ brought it agap to the front. It ' soon appeared that the 
Western St8,tes were desirous oi a treduction, while the Eastern States, 
the seat of the country’s manufacturing industr es, were extremely averse 
from anyidiminution of the protection enjoyed by^ihem for twenty years 
under the war«iAriff. At the recommendation of President Arthur, 
Congress in 1882 established a Tariff Commission, which took evidence, 
and in the next session reported a bill making some reductions. After 
much d>^bate and some very sharp parliamentary management, a Tariff 
Bill of a strongly protective character was passed, lowering duties on a 
few articles where the rates still remained prohibitory, but actually 
increasing them upon many others. The tariff question was not, of 
course, laid at rest by any such measure ; and in the next Congress 
an attempt was made to lower all rates by 10 per cent. This failed 
by a narrow majority, and left the tariff question still pendihg in 1884, 
the surplus revenue continuing in spite of the panic of that year. The 
tariff, then, apart from the Civil Service, was the principal subject of 
debate between 1880 ani 1884; and this leads to the consideration 
of parties -in this period, and the manner in which the tariff question 
came gradually to affect them. 

Both parties from 1879 to 1884 showed marks cf fossilisation. The 
questions which had caused their division were practically laid at rest ; 
and yet never were organisations more active, partisanship more rigid, 
or campaigns more vigorous. The members of each party were held 
together by a tradition and a loyalty akijs- <!0 religious faith, which 
led to a fixityiin party votes^tbat made the results of State elections, 
except in years of unusual excitemimt, perfectly easy to predict. This 
fixity had however no relation to legislative action, and did not prevent 
influential members of the parties fpm holding opposite opinions on 
pubjio< questions. In elections neit: er party dared to commit itself, 
since the taking of any decisive ground for or against anything beyond 
the traditional issues risked the defection of a number of adherents, 
small in any one region but large enough, in the East or the West as a 
whole, to cause the Joss of Congressmen or electors. The result was that 
each party in Congress, from 1874 onward, divided freely on every 
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issue but that of Reconstruction. The Tariff Acts'of 1872 and 1876, 
the Inflation Act of 1874, the bills to restore specie payment and to 
repeal the restoration, and the Bland Silver Act, had shown Republicans 
and Democrat voting on Roth sides. It waj almost iij(|)ossible t6 draw 
from the platforms of the two parties any clear distinctions between 
them on most public questions ; and it was this fact which/observers in 
this pe-wod found alarbiiqg. * * • * 

When, however, the tariff quegtior^ o/ime up again in the years after 
1880, it became evideijt that, with favoi^ble circumstances, the question 
of rcvenue reform might become an issue , between parlies. The 
Republicans wei-e unquestionably* committed fo protection. • They had 
framed the tariffs, had aSjusted them fo suit tjie "demands of jjaificular 
induiiries, and ^dfew their chief sapport from the manufiicturing and 
industrial States. Besicie the tradition of* past services, the .party was 
indispensable V) pretdetioni-^ts, as being* their defence against a* free-trade* 
agricultural West and ‘South. There were individuAi* free-traders, or 
tariff reformers, among the Republicans but the party vote on the 
measures of 1883 and 1884 was practically unanimous. With the 
democrats the^ situation was less clear. While the majority favoured 
tariff reduction, there was a considerable minority from the Eastern 
States, led by Randall of Pennsylvania, who were as fully devoted to 
high protection as their Republican neighbours. TTiis was shown in the 
votes of 1883 and 1884, when 16 Democrats out bf 138, and 41 out of 
198, respectively, voted for protection, ^^everthcless the situation was 
such as to foreshtiSdow a direct conflict betvfeen the two parties on this 
issue ; for the Democrats were easily capable of being led whither their 
leaders wished; and these, with the exception of Randall, wqp all for tariff 
reform in 1884. The time had not yet come* but it was near at hand. 

In default of issups, the parties of these years relied upbn organisa- 
tion and machinery. Perfection in the manipulation of “ caucus ” and 
convention was attAin^df by^ many men at this time, who in their respec- 
tive cities or States stood forWtird as “ bosses,” or dictators of nominations 
and party programmes. 'Phis evil — for as such it was regarded by many — 
was more prominent in the Repi^lican party than the Democratic, since 
the former contr<llled nfofe States in the North; but there is nc» reason^ 
for holding one peud;y more guilty than tjie other, ^e hordes of foreign 
immigrants settling in the great cities, the rise of«a labour class with the 
spread of factories, and tho necessity of finding some way of holding 
parties together in default pf issu^, made such a development inevkable. 
But the years 1878-84 were ais(y rendered noteworthy Ipr the rise* of a 
group of Independents in politics, mostly of Repyblicap antecedents, who 
censured the abuses of party machinery, and declared th^ir intention to 
vote without regard to party lines. Such utterances, it ig true, impressed 
the average voter of 1880 as akin to blasphemy ; but the rise of inde- 
pendence in politics was destined to have important results. 
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The political straggles of these years were accordingly of li peculiarly 
barren and h'echanical character; and yet their outcome was of con- 
siderable significance. In 1879, as has already been said, an agricultural 
revivals turned popular favour to the Reptjblicans, who regained lost 
ground, and in ?880 came with confidence to the presidential elation. 
At the Natf<nal Convention a prolonged struggle betwiee^t the adherents 
of Grant, who urged the election of the'Var hero* for a third te»m, and 
Blaine, who had come near success in 1876, was ended by a dramatic 
“ stampede ” to Garfield, one of the more liberal Reconstruction leaders, 
with Arthur (representing the ‘f machine” element) for Vice-President. 
Against them the Democrats nominated a military candidate, -General 
Hancock, but withoutnnuch hopd of success. The chief element in the 
platforms of the two parties was eulegy of themselves and abuse of^their 
opponents; but there was an apparent issue on ^ he tariflP, the Republicans 
slemanding a tariff for protectioK, the Democrats 'bne for revenue only. 
The campaign jrA)ved listless, the Democrats seeming more anxious to 
avoid debating the tariff than to meet the Republicans; and the 
covmtry, elated by tbe wave of prosperity, gave Garfield a safe majority 
of 214 electors against 155, while the “Greenbackers” cast about 300,000 
votes and carried no States. The vote was almost purely sectional, 
Hancock carrying all the Southern States, but, outside these, only 
California, Nevada, and New Jersey ; nevertheless the Southern question 
was not a serious issue in the campaign. The Republicans had no 
intention of renewing the “carpet-bag” regime, nor did they carry 
Congress by a sufficiently Ihrge majority to permit tljem to override the 
Opposition. 

The victorious p<»rty was mainly interested in attempting to reduce 
the surplus by extravagant'appropriations, passing a River and Harbour 
Bill of i_nheUrd-of dimensions over the vetc of President Arthur in 1882, 
This action, the quarrels of the Republicans over spoils, and their failure 
promptly to reduce the tariff or pass a Civil Service Act, combined with 
a decline in agricultural prices to cause another Democratic “ land-slide ” 
in 1882 ; after which, in its second session, the chastened Congress passed 
both the Tariff and 'the Civil Serviefe Commission Acts.' The House 
elected in 1882 was Democratic by a majority bf 19& to 124 ; but the 
Senate was Republican; and no de-nsive results followed this victory. In 
1883 a nuifiber of States, which th'; Democrats had carried in 1882, 
swung back to Republican control; and ia the election of 1884 each 
partyifelt that it had an even ’chance.‘ The. paHisan struggles of these 
yeai-s hud brought no apparent change. - 

But the election of 1884 showed by its result that the time for change 
was at hand. The real issues before the country were good government 
and the tariff ; and it was these that mainly decided the contest. The 
Republicans failed tn appreciate the situation, and, instead of selecting 
a candidate identified with new issues, nominated the twice-defeated 
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aspirant, Biaine. He was one 3f the few great Reeonstru|«ion leaders 
left in politics, and in spite of his ability and personal Popularity he 
was tainted, whether justly or not, by the suspicion of uiccrupulousness 
■ which attached to so many of the Republican leaders/of Grantk time. 
The Demo8i-a\s, wiih greater wisdom, imitated their pfocedure of 1876 
b}^ nominating drover Cleveland, Goverhor of New Yorly^who had a 
reputatjpn as a practical.^ busin%ss-like rol'ormer ; and they were at once 
jo'ined by a great number of proi^inent and influential Independents who 
declined to trust Blaine’s integrity or ^ood judgment. Many of these 
“ Mugwumps ” .were free-traders, whose.*discont^nt in Republican ranks 
made th(^m the more reader to use thi.'i method o^ escape. The personality 
of the candidates was Vhe* main 4ssue in the campaign, since the platform, 
verbose beyond ^ail* precedent, coivtaifled little of signiflcance or of 
diflerenje, except a demat^ for Protection jn the part of the Republicans 
and*a laboure<j and hopelessly obscure, advocacy of tariff refoi;rn on that* 
of the Democrats. The.contest involved the tiurifP toVome extent, but 
soon centred in the ^;andi(lktts’ respective merits, and finally sank into 
personal dei'aniation and vulgarity beyond all bounds of deednoy. In an 
ej^treinely close election, the “Mugwump” defection and the financial 
stringency of the year turned the tide; and Cleveland succeeded 
919 to 182. The party vote in general remained unaltered from 
preceding two elections, showing that party rigidity still continued; 
but the slight change of a few Independents in a few States decided the 
result. • 

The election of Grover Cleveland and hfs inauguration in 1885 mark 
the end of an epoch in the history of the United States. The long 
Republican cpntrol, lasting since Lincoln, was brol;en ; and the accession 
of a Democratic President elected by the votes ‘of the ‘^solid South,” 
with the aid of a comparativel^y few f^orthemers, over one of»th^I^aders 
of the Reconstruction*period, presents the very result which th^ Radicals 
of 18*67 meant to rpnder impossible.* The North, in fact, had accepted 
the failure of Reconstructibn a« it had accepted the other positive results 
of the war, and showed its readiness to dismiss the whole subject by 
electing a DA^ocrat upon the single issue of good government, with the 
tariff in the back^ound.# « * 

* By this time the old issues were shejved bj^the a<!!|:ion^f the Supreme 
Court, the failure of the “ Greenbyik ” Mrty, an(J the success of specie 
resumption, and still more by the disappearance of the Reconstruction 
leaders of an earlier generation. The earMer statesmen on both si<}es — ■ 
Stevens, Wade, Chase, Seward, Staton, Sumner, Greeldy — all died vVhile 
the contest was raging, and by 1885 nearly all^of the'oth«irs were out of 
politics. Johnson, Chandler, ColfaxJ and Garfield we4« dead; Grant, 
Conkling, Thurman, and Schurz were In retirement. Edmunds, Sherman, 
Bayard, and a few other older senators were still active, ‘ but were out- 
numbered by younger colleagues; and Blaine, most prominent of all, 
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largest pla\ was given to the question'of an interoceanin calial. Under 
the previous HA.dministration a treaty had been concluded with Nicaragua 
for the consWction by the United States and at its sole cost of 
a cane-l through Nicaraguan territory, to 'connect the Atlantic and' 
Pacific Oceans. |u*This trealy had been submitted to | the Senate ; but 
no definitiye action upon it ‘’had been taken. In poipe quarters ^e 
objection was mhde that it committed the Urpted Sfa,tes to a S 9 jieme of ^ 
joint action •and political alliance wit]|ji Nicaragua, while in others the 
stipulations of the Clayton-Bulwer trefity were urged as an obstacle to 
ratification. President Cleveland, soon after his maugusation, withdrew 
the treaty from the Senate ; iind. in his annual, message to .Congress 
he declared his intention not to' subraitoit again, r Adhering, as he said, 
“to the’ tenets of a lin^ of prfccedpnts from Washington’s day„., which 
proscribe entangling alliance with foreign Sfijites,” he was “ unable’ to 
recommend propositions involving paramount privileges of ownership or 
right outside oxu: own territory, when coupled with absolute and 
unlimited engagements to defend the territori^ integrity of the State 
where such 'interests lie.” He moreover affirmed that any highway that 
might (be constructed across the isthmus “must be fbr* the world’s 
benefit, a trust for mankind, to be removed from the chance of domina- 
tion by any single Power, nor become a point of invitation for hostilities 
or a prize for warlike ambition ” ; and he quoted with approval the 
words of Cass, while Secretary of State in 1868, that “What the 
United States want in Central America, next to the happiness of its 
people, is the security and lieutrality of the interoceanic routes which 
lead through it.” . 

With re^rd tq the question of the tariff, which was so soon to 
overshadow all other Issues, the President saiddittle. The fact that the 
revenhfi for the preceding fiscal year had exceeded the expenditure led 
him to Recommend a reduction of taxes; but he added that* “justice 
and fairness ” dictated that, in any modification of existing laws, “ the 
industries and interests which have been- encouraged by such laws, and 
in which our citizens have large investments, should nqt be ruthlessly 
injured or destroyed ” ; that the subject should be dealt with “ in such 
manner as to protect the interests of Ameritaii labo'U’,” whose remune- 
ration furnished “the mot’' jiistidable pretext for a protective policy”;* 
and that, “ within these limilcitions, a certain reduction should be made 
in our customs revenue,” particularly in, respect of taxes “upon the 
imported necessaries of life.'^ In ' hese ;^hrq^, the advocates of a 
protective tariff' scented no special i. anger. 

But there‘ was anotlycr subjec/. which President Cleveland, besides 
devoting to it the largest place in his message, discussed with a direct- 
ness and precision that none coilld mistake. This was the subject of 
currency reform, a cause with which, by reason of the high and inflexible 
resolution with which he maintained and advanced it, against opposition 
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in both parlies and at the sacrifici of personal popularity, has fame will 
be peculiarly identified. In presenting it to Congress, he/stated that 
under the law of'February, 1878, by which the governmentAiras required 
•to purchase and aoin silver bullion at the rate of more t’/tan 02,OO^,OOO 
a month, mbrfi tfion 216,000,000 silver dollars, which were each worth 
onlv eighty cen^ Vs compared with gold, had been coined, .vhile only 
50,000,000 had act lally found liieir way -nto.circulatioil, leaving more 
'‘than 16o,000,000 in the possession of the government, against which 
there were outstanding $93,000,QO0 in*silver certificates. tAs the silver 
thus coined was made legal tender for all d^bts and dues, a large proportion 
of what was issued found its way bf^cl^ intt) the iJeasury. The Jioarding 
of gold had, so the Piesiuent doclared, already begun ; and the counti'y 
had b^n saved fi’o;n' disaster only by c»li-eful nAnageraent and Unusual 
expediep^, by a combination of fortunate conditions, and by a confident 
expeetaTion that the coiu-se of the govennneift would be ^speedily 
changed. “ Prosperity,” saia the President, “ hesibites upon our thresh- 
old because of the dangers and uncertainties surrqunding this question. 
...No interest appeals to us bO strongly for a safe and stable tiurrency as 
the vast army of the unemployed. I recommend the suspension of the 
compulsory coinage of silver dollars, directed by the law passed ir 
February, 1878.” This recommendation was not adopted. 

The lack of “ questions of difficulty” with foreign governments was 
supplied early in 1886 by the revival of the controversy with Great 
Britain touching the fisheries adjacent to the eastern coasts of British 
North America. Under the treaty of peace tof 1783, not only were 
American fishermen acknowledged to have the right to take fish on the 
banks of Newfoundland, in the Gulf of St Lawrence, and at 'all other 
places in the sea, but they also enjoyed the libe’,’ty of taking*fish on the 
coasts of British America generally, and'of drying and curing fish ^i*any 
of the unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, M^dalen 
Islands, and Labrador. After the wai*of 1812 the British government 
held that the liberty *of ‘inshore fishing had been terminated by 
the rupture, while the United States maintained that the treaty was 
permanent in* Its nature and waa not affected by the war. Thi.s 
difference was aSjdsted b}^t];ie confpromise embodied in the convention 
®f October 20, isfs, by which the United ^^^tes "Jenoynced, except 
as to parts of the coasts of Newfoundland^ 4he Magdalen Islands, and 
Labreidor, the liberty to take^fish inshoj^^ mid, except as to parts of 
Newfoundland and the coast of Laj»ador,#the liberty to dry and cure 
fish. With these exceptions the ynited States renounced any libeity 
previously enjoyed “to take, dry, or cure fish on or within >-hree marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours” of the British 
dominions in America; with the proviso, however, that American 
fishermen should be admitted “ to enter such bays or harbours for the 
purpose of shelter and of repairing damages therein, of purchasing wood. 
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and of obt ining .water, and for no ofner purpose whatevei*,” subject to 
such restrictions as might be “ necessary to prevent their taking, db:ying, 
or curing fish therein, or in any other manner whatever abusing the 
privileges hei^dl'y reserved to them.” i 

In the year^ that followed the conclusion of this /i;onvehtioi» various 
questions Vose as to its propfer interpretation. Wlyi,t ^ere the “ b§tys ” 
intended by thfc convention ? Did the^ include onl^ bodies of ^ater noV 
more than eix marine miles wide at Jhe mouth, or all bodies of water 
bearing the name of bays, such even as the Bay of Fundy or the Bay of 
Chaleurs? Were the three iharine miles to be measured from ft line 
following the sinuosities of tho coast, or from a line drawn from headland 
to headland, even where there might be no boc'y of water bearing the 
name of a bay? Diu the Atipylations of the convention prohibit 
American fishing vessels from trafficking or,,obtainifig suppljps in the 
British (iplonial ports, even wh§n they had entered for ^one of 'the four 
specified purjM*s,es ? Might the colonial authorities prohibit such vessels 
from navigating the Strait of Canso,- which ytas at least a way of 
conveniende if not of necessity between 'the Atlantic O'cean and the 
Gulf «f St Lawrence? All these questions, and particularly the jSrst 
three, were discussed with more or less acrimony, especially after 1836, 
when the authorities of Nova Scotia adopted measures for the more 
stringent enforcement of the sionvention. They were temporarily put 
to rest by the reciprocity treaty of 1854, under which mutual privileges 
as to inshore fishing in the waters of both countries were coupled with 
certain privileges in trade* and navigation. They*were revived by the 
termination of that treaty in 1866, but were again suspended by the 
fishery clauses of t^^e Treaty of Washington of May 8, 1811, under which 
the United States, id return for the privilege^of inshore fishing, gave to 
the products of the Canadian fisheries a ^^ee market, and agreed to submit 
to arbitintion the question whether further compensation should be paid. 
The award made at Halifax in 1877 of $5,500,000, or nearly half 
a million dollars for each of the twelve years during which the treaty 
was certainly to continue in force, produced in the United States a 
feeling of dissatisfaction, not only because the rate of compensation thus 
sanctioned was believed to be excessive, but 'also bf.cause the choice of 
the third arbitrator. By whosp vote the awai’d was determined, wds 
attended with unuspal incr^Jents. y 

These circumstances comb.med; to ensure the denunciation of the 
fishery articles at the earli^t posable moment; and in due time, on 
no*tioc given By the United Stat&, ^uly 1, 1885, was fixed as the 
date of their t^minatjon. In ^the preceding spring, however, it was 
agreed, as the ‘result of overtures made by the British Legation, that 
Am erican fishermen should continue to enjoy their treaty privileges 
during the pending season, in consideration of the President undertaking 
to recommend to Congress at its next session the creation of a joint 
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commission, 4o*vhich should be feferred not only the quesmon of the 
fisheries, but also'jjthe more general questlbn of trade relatioM.. To this 
recommendation l|he Senate in February, 1886, declined t^wxjede ; and 
soon afterwards kn American fishing vessel was seizedAt Annapolis 
Basin, ie N<Aa*S<*t^a, for purchasing bait, ^ther seizures for various 
causes followed in (Vick succession, till the list of complaints swollen 
to ^rmidable propAtiops. By an Act of^Co^jgress of March 3, 1887, 
'Hie* President was invested with ^ower to enforce in his discretion 
measures of retaliation.* But, after thd failure of his recommendation 
for a • joint compiission^ although the i(^ea of a trade agreement was 
abandoned, negotiations were enteretj qpoi# for arb amicable arrangement. 
To that end plenipotel^tisfl-ies bearing commissionst from the executive 
authori^ of each <:o«irtry met in Washington in l^ovember, 1887?^ Their 
conferences resultfc’d in wjiat was* kno^vn as the Bayard-CWmberlain 
Treaty, February 16, 1S88. The object pf t'ke tr«iaty was to pi;pvide for 
the proper interpretation find enforcement of the ConvC’ijtion of 1818. 
It looked to the removal qf^ the duty on the pi^oducts of Canadian 
fisheries onlyrin a certain ccflltingency. ThS treaty was rejected by the 
Senate in the , following* August. * President Cleveland, interpreting this 
as a^disapproval »f his policy of negotiation, then proposed to Congress 
a plan of retaliation, involving the interruption of the bonded transit 
system. This recommendation Congress (^d not adopt ; and, as the Act 
of February, 1887, remained unexecuted, no measure* of retaliation was 
put into force. The Canadian government, however, had undertaken, 
pending the«considei^tion of the treaty, to' sell to American fishing 
vessels licenses for the enjoyment of port privileges; and this kystem 
continued in operation after the treaty was rejecteil. 

The question of the fisheries had in reality b^en Swept, toother with 
various other que.stions, into the vortex of *a great struggle over the pjdtec- 
tive tariff. .This contest*was precipitated by President Cleveland’^ annual 
message' of December j6, 1887. The bfief reference to the tariff in his 
first annual message hs& tflready been noticed; but his subsequent 
reflections, enforced by a steadily increasing excess of revenue, had 
aroused his apprehensions, and he proceeded to discuss the subject with 
characteristic ze^ 'a^d diaf!(8:ness. ’The exaction from the people of 
a* amount of taxes greater than was nccessajiy for‘i;he ‘‘careful and 
economical maintenance ” of governmemt lie V^lmounced an “ indefensible 
extortion and a culpable betrayal oj .^^ncan fairness and justice,” 
which crippled the national energies^ suspended the country’s develop- 
ment, hindered investment in {iroductive enterprise, threatened finajicM 
disturbance, and invited schemes of pul^ic plunder ; an(f, aftSr discussing 
various suggested modes of relief, he attacked the eiistin§ laws as “ the 
vicious, inequitable, and illogical source of unnecessary taiation.” So 
stubbornly, he affirmed, had all efforts to reform the tariff been resisted 
by its beneficiaries, that they could hardly complain of the suspicion 
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that thcm^ existsd “ an organised chmbination all a|ong the line to 
maintain tWnr advantages,” With regard to the quef,tion of wages, he 
argued thathany advantage gained by the labourer (jn that score was 
destr\?,)yed byb^be artificM enhancement of the co.‘t of living. He 
disclaimed, ho\(^evcr, any desire to dwell upon the tji^>ries Of Protection 
and Free '^^rade. It was, he declared, “ a condition ^tiiph confronts us — 
not a theory.” ‘ i ' » /' 

To the« subject of tariff reform President Cleveland devoted his 
whole message, th,e usual review o^ foreign affairs and of the general 
domestic situation being alto'gether omitted. The Ibq)ublican kaders 
were not slow to take up the gauntlet. As representatives of the party 
identified with the policy of Pit)tectioa> they' kn.f:M' when the system was 
assailed^ and they acc\;pted the phallenge, Blaine, who was ^hen in 
Europe, answered the President’s argument iij a publk statement, which 
was aftKwards known ‘us the “ Paris message.” A measure to give effect 
to the Presidwift’s views was prepared in the *House, of Representatives, 
and bore the name of Mills, the chafrpian pf the Committee on 
Ways and Means. It passed the House 'July 21, 1888, The national 
campaign was then in progress. President Cleveland. had been re- 
nominated by the Democrats, while the Republicans, when Bfaine 
declined to be a candidate, had nominated Benjamin Harrison. The 
great issue was the tariff. The Democratic platform expressly endorsed 
the views enunciated in President Cleveland’s message, while a separate 
resolution, unanimously adopted by the convention, approved, the Mills 
Bill*. J’he answer of the Republican National Con\ention was unmistak- 
able. It declared that the Republican party was “ uncompromisingly in 
favour of the American system of Protection,” and denqtmced the Mills 
Bill as destructive to general business, and ,to the labour and farming 
inte'rRsts <of the country. The Presideqt’s proposal to place wool on the 
free li^t was condemned. It was declared t6 be the policy of the 
Republican party to effect all ndeded reductien of, revenue by repealing 
internal taxes, and by such revision of the tariff as would “tend to 
check imports” of articles produced in the United States, Should a 
surplus of revenue' stiH remain, a preference was declared' for the “ entire 
repeal of internal tax^, rather than the eurrendeK of any part of our 
protective system.” '' , 

The campaign, thoughw^nduc^ with great energy, was not attended 
with any unusual incident lill^neai^ the ch)se, when a sensation was created 
bjfc the publication of a l^ter wi^itten by X^rd Sackville, the British 
nlinister, to a stranger in California,^ who, lalsely representing himself 
as a naturalised Amepcan citipn of English origin, had sought his 
advice as to liow he should vote at the approaching election. While 
expressing gratification that Prtisident Cleveland had, by his advocacy of 
“ free trade,’' preferred the interests of the “ mother-country ” to those 
of the United States, the writer anxiously solicited Lord Sackville’s opinion 
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as to whethei* tli* President was sincere in his retaliatosy messjkge on the 
fisheries question.! In his reply Lord Sac^ville said : “ You aK probably 
aware that any ptilitical party which openly favoured the mdcher-country 
it the present moment wo^d lose popularity, and th^^he parjy in 
power i^fuU/ atvare <)f this fact. The party, however, is/l believe, still 
desirous of maiqjta^ing friendly relations ‘with Great firitoj^?.... All 
allowances must, th^fore, be made for the^olij;ical situation as regaixls 
{heTresicfential election thus crcatecj.” The reply was marked “private,” 
but this circumstance did not lessen tlie* commotiop produced by its 
publication. It was regarded by the government of the United States 
as an unwarrantable interference in po1ii:icai affaii’s*; and the situation was 
aggravated by repjirts it tW pre«s pf alleged statements made by Lord 
Sackvill^, the authenticity of at leasj; sdme of ^hich the amMssador 
afterward.^ denied. * His recjpll was asked for on the ground tliat lie had 
beconJe persona rum gnata ; and, when I^rcf Salisbury refused ^o gi’ant 
it, without opportunity foB further investigation, the go\%»iment of the 
United States declined, to hptd further intercourse. with Lord Sackville 
and sent him liis passports. The post of minfstcr was pcrmittefl by Lord 
Salisbury to rejsftiin vacant till the# incoAiing of the new Administrntlon. 

ft is obvious^ impossible to say what effect, if any, the Sackville 
incident had upon the results of the campaign. Whatever effect it may 
have had was probably adverse to Presideqjt Cleveland. He was unlikely 
to gain any votes either by taking action in the matter, or by abstaining 
from it; vhile either course was sure to result in the alienation of a 
certain number. Tlje Republicans, although fheir popular vote, was 
somewhat less than that of the Democratsf won Jhe Presidency and 
gained a small jjaajority in both houses of Congress, ^ut, in the Houre 
of Representatives, their majority was soon incyeasAl by mefhbers from 
four new States — Washington, ^Montarfa, North Dakota, and ^^th 
Dakota — all of which, fti the first election after their admissidh) were 
carried by the Republicans. * 

Pre.sident Harrison wAs dtily inaugurated March 4, 1889 ; and one of 
the first subjects upon which he was required to act was a question 
of foreign aftaits ‘which had seriously disturbed the tisual good under- 
standing between the^United States alid Germany, producing unfavourable 
impressions which were not easily effaced. Indrod, P^jnce^Bismarclc in 
his Memoirs couples the Samoan incidenf^^th those of Sehnabele, 
Boulanger, and the Caroline I;lands,|as ys^ples of his adherence to 
the policy of being “easily reconcilan in else of friction or urttowafd 
events^ even in spite of “ some*personal reluctance.” The* United S^tes 
was the first Power to make a treaty with Stj^raoa. ’The' treaties of 
Germany and Great Britain with Samoa were concluded ifl the following 
year ; but the Germans outstripped the other Powers in ttade and in 
planting. The increase of their commercial interests led to friction 
with the natives; and on December 31, 1885, the German Consul 
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at Apia, ts an rxt of reprisal, attached the sovereig i rights of the 
Samoan Kii'g in the municipality of Apia, while an t rmed force from 
a German man-of-war hauled down the Samoan flag fror i the Government 
Houfe. Prio - to this, the government of the U lited States had 
taken no deci<led stand 'with regard to the fate fi' tne islands. In 
January, iS86, however, Ba]fard, as Secretary of S^ate, instructed^ the 
American minister at Berlin to express the erpec.ation that nothing 
would be done to impair the rights of the United States under 1;hl 
existing treaty. Tlie German government made a friendly response ; 
and it was afterwards agreed that the British and German ministers 
at Washington should confer \/ith the Secretary of State with a view to 
the re-establishment of order, existing arrangements in the islands to be 
meanwhile preserved. The conference was opened in June, 1887 ; but 
in the following month, which happened to be excessively hot, it” was 
adjourned till the autumn, in the hope that a bf sis would be foiu.d for 
reconciling ce-tuin differences of view which the disci:ssions had disclosed. 

Immediately after the adjournment, the German government, without 
previous notice to the other Powers, instructed its representatives in 
Samoi.. to demand from the Samoan King, Malietoa, reparation for certain 
alleged wrongs, all of which were prior to the assembling of the con- 
ference ; and, if he should be unwilling or unable' to afford satisfaction, to 
declare war against him “ personally.'” War was declared; Malietoa was 
dethroned and deported ; and Tamasese, who had lately been in arms 
against the government, was installed as King, with a Grerman named 
Brapdeis, who had long been connected with German commeioial interests 
in Samoa, as adviser, In September, 1888, many of the natives revolted 
against Tamasese, and chose Mataafa as King. Hostilitifs ensued ; and 
a party ot German marines, who had been sent ashore to protect 
German property, were ambushed by Mataafa's forces and many of them 
killed and wounded. A state of war with Samoa was then announced by 
Prince Bismarck ; and the German minister at Washington complained 
that the force by which the German marines were attacked was com- 
manded by an American named Klein. This allegation has often been 
repeated by writers, who have inferred from it that the attack was due 
to American inspiration. It was shown, ho v ver, by subsequent investi- 
gation that Klein who > as in no way connected with the public serviefe, 
was a correspondent of \ •> American press, who had visited Samoa 
merely in the pursuit of his p ofei don. He swore that he advised the 
natives not to fire, and hailed the xerman boats to warn them of their 
danger ; that the German marines fired first, and that he did not advise 
the Samoans to return the fire. 'Hiree of the natives gave evidence to the 
same effect; while two others, although they admitted that Klein hailed 
the German boats, stated that he took command of the Samoans in the 
ensuing fight. On neither supposition was the government or the people 
of the United States in any degree responsible for the unfortunate incident. 
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But when the careespondence in relation to Samoan affairs w^ published, 
and the facts c^ceming the adjoumntent of the confer^ce and the 
subsequent seizuik and deportation of Malietoa became knqwn, there was 
produced in the jUnited Stf^tes a widespread feeling of ^sentment, not 
untingad with nsu^icion. The naval forces of the Unili^* States In the 
islands were incre^d; and a considerable sum was /appr^riated by 
Congress for the pioteption of American^ interests. » ' 

'• *In tlfis situation, whiifti was such as to ^use grave sq)prehension, 
Prince Bismarck proposed a resunfption'of the conference, yrith Berlin as 
the place of meeting. This proposal was,*accepted on certain conditions, 
which were duly arranged. The representatives J^f the three Ppwers met 
in Berlin on April 29, |889.‘ A| tj^e first session P/ince Bismarck stated 
that, Malietoa kad •expressed his earnest wish/o be reconcileeWith the 
German government, he ^had bean released and was at liberty to go 
wherevet he pleased. ,This statement forestalled the raising bf a pre- 
liminary question, the dijcui^sion of which could hardly ^ave promoted 
good feeling; and on June 4| 1889, there was signed a general act, under 
which a emtdominium of t* three Powers? was established* in Samoa. 
The results o^this arrangement proved to be altogether unsatis^ctory ; 
anA ten years fetter, by a treaty concluded on December 2, 1899, the 
group was divided, the United States receiving the island of Tutuila and 
its dependencies, while Germany took the rest. Great Britain, by a 
separate eurangement with Germeiny, obtained compensation in other 
directions. The predominance of German commercial and landed inte- 
rests in Smnoa w«(f thus finally recognised. , But the chief historical 
significance of the Samoan incident lies less in the disposition ultimately 
made of the islands, than in the assertion by the United States not 
merely of a willingness bq t even of a right to^tak* part iEP determining 
the fate of a remote and semi-barbardus people whose pos^ssions lay 
far outside the traditidnal sphere of American political intereats. The 
tendency thus exhibited,, though to it certain extent novel, was by no 
means inexplicable. The ibtense absorption of the people of the United 
States in domestic affairs, which resulted from the Civil War and the 
struggle ovef Reconstruction, had ceased. A IdSt effort to extend 
political support the nsgro, by\neans of a federal law for the control 
^f national elections, was about to end in f^lSre. yhe effort ntftrhere 
excited enthusiasm. The old issu^ wei^wo longer interejsting : the 
national energy and sense of .poweilsongM employment in other fields. 
'Ihe desire for a vigorous foreign pqjncy, thbugh it jarred with tr6idiHons, 
had spread and become pojftilar. The reconstruction *of the navy Jhsul 
also begun. 

The first session of the fifty-first C!ongress,'wltich niet in December, 
1889, was rendered notable by changes in the procedure tof the House 
of Representatives, under the direction of Reed, the new Speaker. By 
counting for the purposes of a quorum members present but not voting, 
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he struck kt the jpower of the minority to employ ob tmetive tactics. 
A new code'wof rules, designed W) facilitate the control, and dispatch of 
business by '^he majority, was adopted by a strict ]iarty vote. The 
limitations pl^jed on what had been regarded as p ,oper freedom of 
debate created '^n intense '-bitterness of feeling, which/ characterised the 
whole sessi to; b.Tt the old system has not been restorer,;. The Republican 
leaders also prozeeded to frame a tariff bill, in th<j sp ]rit of their national 
platform. A measure of this kind, bearing the name of McKinley, 
chairman of fhe Committee oli Ways' and MeaAs, passed the House in 
May and the Senate in September, and, after an adjustment of differences 
by a conference commi'ttee, was signed by the President on October 1, 
1890. It largely increased th& rat^ pf duty j^n competitive articles 
of importation. It removed ’.he , duty on sugai’, which was .highly 
productive 6f revenue, and gave the American sugar-planters a boimty. 

The Effect on the popular mind was somewhat^ startling. Ine great 
increase made^.n duties during the Civil dVar had generally been 
regarded as a temporary expedient. From time to time during suc- 
ceeding jeors the question of a general i-eduction was agitated ; and 
many f’nfluential Republican sta'cesmea, like President • .fjrarfield, gave 
their support to the principle. The theory of Protection for its 6wn 
sake, without regard to the effect on revenue, though it had found some 
advocates, especially among publicists, had not foimd its way into the 
popular mind. Its .enunciation in the Republican national platform of 
1888 was perhaps not clearly apprehended, certainly in its fu|j import. 
Its application in the McKinley Bill therefore attracted universal at- 
tention; and, doubtless to .some extent because of its novelty, excited 
widespread opposition. It aroused antagonism even amopg the leaders 
of’ the Republican -party. Blaine publicly attacked the bill as a 
measure that would not open a market for another bushel of wheat or 
another barrel of pork. His sensitiveness to this subject was., doubtless 
enhanced by his connexion with the International American Conference, 
which had just closed its sessions in Washington. He had been its 
president ; and by the Act of Congress of May 24, 1888, under which 
the conference assenfibled, one of the--6eclared objects of its convocation 
was the adoption of a measure “ imder which ■'^e trade of the American 
nations with e^h qther s. -ould, so far as possible and profitable, be pro*^ 
moted.” It was due chie. ' to Blaine’s efforts that the bill was so 
amended as to authorise the n.-kinp of limited reciprocity arrangements. 

^e McKinley Act had barely gone into effect when the Congressional 
eleotipns were hdd. The Democrat® carried' the House of Representatives 
by almost a' three-fourths majority. 'Hie Republicans had not only 
increased the tariff, but they had made liberal appropriations, besides 
adopting legislation that necessitated larger expenchture in future. To a 
cer^n extent an increase in national expenditure was incidental to the 
nation’s growth ; but the present increase was criticised as excessive ; and 
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the fifty-first C. 'ngress was popularly referred to as the “ billion dollars 
Congress,” that um representing a rough estimate of the total amount 
appropriated du ing the two sessions. 

• In 1892 Pre. ident Harrison was renominated by t^ 3 Republicans ; 
while Cleveland, ' n spite of the fact that duling the pt^ceding year he 
had publicly proctp,imed his hostility to the free coinage of silver, was 
again put forward, by the Democrats. Tn each case the renomination 
^'tts attended with a certain dramatic interest. The Republican National 
Convention met at Minneapolis on June V. Four days earlier Blaine, who 
had previously declared that he was not, a candidate for the nomination, 
suddenly resigned the office of Secretar,' of State ; and his ,name was 
presented to the Convention. P'^ident Harrison was renominated on the 
first ballot ; but 369 /otes were cast for other persons. In the Democratic 
Convention, the .iomination of Cleveland was strenuously opfiosed by the 
delegates from his own State, that of New 'ifork/ but the effeql of their 
opposition was broken by the belief that, by reason of the manner in 
which they were chosen, they failed to represent the will of the 
Democratic voters of the couimonwealth. Dx-President Cleveland there- 
fore was nominated on, the first' ballot by a majority larger than that 
wlfich President Harrison had received in the Republican Convention. 
The elections resulted' in an overwhelming Republican defeat. Even 
States such as Illinois and Wisconsin, which had usually given large 
Republican majorities, were found in the Democratic column, so that 
the vote in the electoral college stood 277 to 145 in favour of Cleveland 
Another striking feature of the result was the casting of 22 electoral 
votes f<Jr General Weaver, the candidate ctf what was commonly called 
the Populist uarty. This party, originating in the Farmers’ Alliance 
movement, was officially known as the People’s.paity. It declared in* its 
platform that the nation was on “the verge of moral, politiejj, and 
material ruin.” The burden of its complaint was the oppwssion of 
society by the monev-power. Of this a signal proof was found in the 
demonetisation of silvei' th/ough the machinations of “a vast conspiracy,” 
which was declared to have been “ organised on the two continents,” and 
to be “rapidly taking possession of the world.’l The contest over the 
tariff was pronounced a “rh-^m battle.” The Pemulist platform therefore 
tiemanded the free and unlimited coina^ of sil;..4r at ^e ratio of 16 to 1, 
the speedy increase of circulating money tr iiot less than S5P per head 
of the population, a graduated in|:om';.-‘t/x, a reduction of revenues, 
the establishment of postal savings-banks^ government ownership and 
management of railways anu telegraphs, and the distribution of money 
by loans directly to the peoplfe without the intervention of banking 
corporations. So considerable was the strength exhibited by this party 
that fusions were made with it in various States by one or the other of 
the regular political parties. Owing to this fact, it is impossible to say 
precisely what was the Populist strength ; but the vote nominally cast 
on. XXI. 
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for the Populist candidate for the Presidency was upwai/ls ef a million, 
or a fifth of the votes cast for either of the regular candidates. 

Several incidents in foreign affairs attracted wide iittention during 
Presidrat Harmon’s administration. One of these wai' the lynching of 
certain Italians ni the parisGi prison at New Orleans,, onUhe groui^ that, 
as members ^of tw Mafia, they^had been concerned in fpie assassinatioii of 
the chief of Jioliee of the city, and in other crimes, "Pnis affair caused for 
a time almost a suspension of diplomatic relations with Italy, biit it was 
closed by the, payment of an ihdemnity, after the local authorities had 
failed to indict the leaders of thfr mob. Another incident was the contro- 
versy witIviChili, growing out ofisthe, kjlling and wounding of a number of 
sailors of the U.S.S. Baltimore, »t Valparaiso', ih Qctober, 1891.' On the 
assemblifig of Congress (in Decimbier, 1891, the incident was discussed 
by the President and the Secretary of the Navy, both of whom com- 
plained d^ the attitud® of the philian authoritif^s. Senor Malta, <t>who 
was then Chili?Jt' Minister of Foreign Affairs,, issued in reply a circular 
in which he imputed to the government* at* Washington “ inexactness ” 
and insiQcelrity. The Chilian Cabinet was aoon afterwards reorganised ; 
and whin in January, 1892, the United States presented ap ultimatum, 
the Chilian government apologised for Matta’s action, offered a suitable 
expression of regret for the attack on the American sailors, and proposed 
to refer the question of further .reparation to the Supreme Couii of the 
United States. A settlement, comprising the payment of an indemnity, 
was effeoted through the usual diplomatic channels. , 

TJie discussion as to th^ fur-seals in Behring Se{i began dn the first 
administration of President Cleveland, but did not assume a controversial 
form till 1889. The first seizures of Canadian sealers outride territorial 
waters took J)lace in 1*886 ; but the vessels w^re ordered to be released, 
and thp maritime Powers were inVited to co-operate in the protection of 
the seals, "by joint action. This proposal seemed to excite no opposition; 
and an arrangement with Great Britain seemed to be assured, when the 
negotiations were arrested owing to an objection raised by Canada, 
apparently occasioned by the adverse report of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the ‘Senate on the treaty touching the ‘•north-eastern 
fisheries. The advent of the new 'Administration 'was followed by 
fresh 'seizures an(f Blaii-a, who had then become Secretary of State; 
abandoning the principle oi , ,-*'b-operation, sought to establish a right of 
protection on moral and leg:iai *grfflmds. »To this end he argued that 
pelagic sealing, since it was dmructiVe of the species, was to be considered 
as on ;vct contra %onos mores, and that, moreover, it constituted a violation 
of immemori^ rights wl\ich the Ujiited States had acquired from Russia 
on the cession of Alaska. The latter argument assumed various forms, 
one of which" has been popularly and even judicially interpreted as a 
claim of mare clausum. In December, 1890, however, Blaine declared 
that the United States had never desired to make such a claim, and he 
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expressly disavi wed it. In the arbitration at Paris, under the treaty of 
February 29, li92, counsel for the United States relied chiefly upon a 
theory of prope ty in seals ; but as this theory had not found expression 
in positive law, even in the United States, it was not iccepted .by the 
tribumd. 'itie cl. ’.in of right having thus beeii disallowe* i, the arbitrators, 
in^onformity with the treaty, drew up a plan of joint .'eguh.dons, which 
was put into forct . Under a subscquert convention, ’Briti.sh subjects, 
whose vessels had been seized, were duly compensated (1898). 

The tendency towards a more active foreign policy, clearly exhibited 
durhig President Harrison’s administration, was illustrated by the Act 
of Congress authorising the appointment of ambassadors to foreign 
countries, wherever such countries gave that rank to their representatives 
in Washington ; bat it was much more strikingly exemplified by the 
conclusion, almost at the close of his term of office, of a treaty for the 
aniA^xacion of the Hawaiian Islands. From aa early day the' United* 
States had asserted a predominant interest in this grwrp. The events 
of 1854, when a treaty for armexation was agreed on, were followed by 
other warnings that the question of forming closer ties waited upon 
crises in nat’ve affairs ; and the exceptional stipulations of the reciprocity 
t^ty of 1875 merely accentuated the protective relation which the 
United States had maintained towards these islands. In 1887 the native 
King, Kalakaua, who had, by seeking to intervene in the affairs of 
Samoa, and by other unwise courses, shown a want of stability, was 
induced under pressure of the white element, to accept a new consti- 
tution. Under this constitution the native Hawaiians were restive, 
since it established responsible government and in other ways curtailed 
their political power. 

On January 14, 1892 Queen Liliuokalani, whv> had succeeded Kala- 
kaua in the royal office, sought by a coup d'Hat to restore J'Ae old 
constitution. A counter-revolution took place; and on J^uary 16 
a body of marines wac landed frorii the U.S.S. Boston. The next 
day a republic was proclaimed, to last until terms of union with the 
United States were agreed on. The new government was recognised by 
the American minister. The Queen abdicated, declaring that she did 
so under compulsion, aid that she would a]meal to the government 
at Washington for reinstatement. The Pro; isionaf, Government imme- 
diately dispatched commissioners to tlf'" United States. .They were 
i-eceived at the Department pf Stale o’" February 4 ; and on the 16th a 
treaty of annexation, which was si^ed tHe day before, was sent to the 
vSenate. Action upon it had not been taken, when President Cleveland, 
.succeeding to the Presidency, withdrew it, and sent a commissioner to 
Hawaii to make an investigation. The commissioner reported that the 
revolution was brought about with the connivance of the American 
minister, and that the presence of the American marines, who were 
landed at the minister’s instance, influenced the Queen in abdicating, 
cn. XXI. 
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A new minister to Hawaii was appointefl, with instruction' to endeavour 
to bring about the Queen’s restoration. This plan, when it became 
known, was vi<dently attacked in the United States andjimet with much* 
popular opposnwn ; and any possibility of .carrying iy into effect was 
destroyed by tliaaction of fSie Queen, who, when the.A/nericdh minister, 
in conformhy wi^ his instructions, requested an amnesty for those who 
were concerned dn her overthrow, replied that the Jaw must take its 
course; The, penalty of their offence^ was dekth anil the forfeiture Of ' 
their estates. .A constitutional Ve^ublic^was afterwards duly established, 
and was fonnally recognised by‘.President Cleveland. It lasted till* the 
islands wei;e annexed to lihe United .States in 1898. 

In domestic affairs^ the first questjon. on ‘wRic^ President Cleveland, 
after his'second inauguxation, *.vas. required to atfh was that of the 
currency. On June 4, 1893, he announced ^his purpose to convene 
Congress In 'special .session in t)ie following September, in oi^er to 
consider that question. The subsequent development of signs of panic 
caused him to issue a proclamation designating August 7 as the day of 
meeting. . The country, in fket, was in the toidst of a serioias hnancial 
crisis. «,nre hoardihg of gold had’ assumed alarming proportions. It 
was impossible, even upon the best security, to obtain «money for tfie 
deeds of current business. Shares in the soundest companies had in 
many instandes fallen to prices, representing less than half their usual 
market value. When Congress assembled. President Cleveland imme- 
diately Ifiid before it a measure of relief. The existing disorders he 
ascribal chiefly to the statiite of July 14, 1890, cojmmonly ocalled the 
Shennan* Act, by which the* Secretary of the Treasury was commanded 
each month to purchase, if so much should be offered, 4,5^0,000 ounces 
of fiilver, issbing tHeiefo^ Treasury notes which were redeemable on 
demand in, gold or silver coin, at the discretion of the Secretary, but 
which were on redemption to be reissued. 'This Act did not represent the 
financial views of its putative author, who was an..advocate of sound 
money, but was a measure of compromise^ designed to prevent the defec- 
tion of “ silver ” Republicans, as well as the passage, with the support of 
members of both parties, of a bill for the free coinage df ^silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. The Act, however, declared (it to be ^he established 
policy 'of the United State '».to maintain the two metalk on a parity with ' 
each other, at Whatever ratio diight be fixed by law. To this end the 
Secretary of the Treashiy wa)Lrequir/id constantly to submit to demands 
for gold, since any refused of tuem w&uld at once have discredited silver 
obligations and destroyed the parity betweeh the two metals. In three 
years the gold *0010 ^and bullion in ^;he TVeasury had decreased by more 
than ^13^,000,060, while the silver coin and bullion had increased 
by more than ^147,000,000 ; and the excess of exports, over imports of 
gold was rapidly increasing. The President therefore recommended the 
repeal of the purch«^iug clause of the Act of 1890, and the adoption of 
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such other«ll^'islation as would assiu« the maintenance of the gold 
standard. On ^ovember 1 the claiifee was repealed, but no other 
legislation was |ulopted. The gold reserve had then ftdlen to about 
$80,000,000. * 

Meanwhile, the^ Democratic members cf the Cor^^ttee on Ways 
and Means of the House of Representatives had begy the. •preparation 
of a tariff bill.^ The yesult of rfheir labours was the Wilsjfe Bill, which 
‘derived tts name frll)m thtft; of the^chainnau ol the committee. Its basal 
principles were the ad 6 ption, whfcrevei* practicable, of ad -valorem instead 
of specific duties, and the freeing from Uxation of “ those great materials 
of industry that lie at the basi.^ jf production.” The frge list was 
largely extended^ andyafes’of duty wcne general I 31 lowered. The loss of 
revenjje was expected to be made §j)o<> by an #internal reveni;* bill. A 
clause was inserted repe^ing tho reciprocity provision of the McKinley 
Ach principal ,/eature of the Ii]|^ernal Revenue a tax oi^ 

two per cent, on ^he iivioifies of individuals and of Jpijporations ; but, 
in the case of individuals,* only income in excess of $4<,000 was to be 
assessed. Strong oppositi<Jh to this measufe was manifested* in, the East, 
but it was popular ifi ,the South and West ; and a* Democratic* caucus, 
against the wish of Wilson, decided to attach it to the Tariff Bill. 
The bill, as thus amended, was adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives; but in the Senate it was thoroughly revised. Sugar, iron ore, 
and coal were restored to the dutiable list ; and, when the bill came to 
be discujssed, it was evident that, by reason of its bearing on ^e indus- 
tries of vsrious States, it could not commtfnd undivided party support. 
When it pa.ssed the Senate, early in July, 1894>, it.was essentially altered ; 
and it was nqt until August 13 that an agreement^was reached between 
the two Houses. In the. meantime the questjons'at issue bad produced 
a serious breach in the Demo;;ratic rahks ; and President Clevel^bd had 
openly espoused the bause of the House of Rcpresentatives,*especiaUy 
with reference to the sugar schedule. A compromise measure, which 
was known as the Wil 86 n-Gbrman Bill, became law on August 28, 
without the President’s signature. The income-tax was retained, but it 
was subsequ^n^)* declared by the^Supreme Court to be imconstitutional. 
In the elections h|ld in ttie autumn of 1894 ^e Republicans swept the 
country, securing a majority of 140 ^n the^ous^of Jftepresentatives,'' 
in which many leading Democrats. inclu\^g Wjlson, lost their places. 
The Democrats also lost their holdj^n^^enate. 

While the struggle ijver the tariff' was in progress pt Washington, a 
serious labour disturbance occurred at Chicago. The workmen eiyiplbyed 
in the shops of the Pullman’s Palace Car Compaq near tmt city having 
struck against a reduction of wages, and the company Slaving refused to 
refer the matter to arbitration, the president of the American Railway 
Union, an organisation of railway workers, ordered *a sympathetic 
“boycott” of Pullman cars. The execution of this order was accom- 
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panied by widespread disorders and the' stopping of traffic oy .violent and 
unlawful means. Injunctions against the rioters wen) issued by the 
Federal courts ; and among those who were arrested was phe leader of the 
Railway Union. On July 1 President Cleveland gavt; orders for the 
protection of thV mails andi of inter-State commerce by regular troops ; 
and, a few days ly'ter, when rioting had become gener^ at Chicago and 
many cars W.-re .jiurned and d(^magcd, be issued proclamation calling 
on the mobs to disperse on pain of being dealt with as public' enemies.' 
The rioting a^ Chicago was imntediately brought, to an end ; and order 
was gradually restored along liie railroad lines jn other places. iThe 
President’s action in sending trejops to the scene of disturbance, without 
awaiting a requisition of the State authorities,' wi,s the subject of much 
heated di,^cussion ; but it was aA the time approved with little^ oppo- 
sition by both Houses of Congress. , o i 

The question of the, currency, however, continued to be a disturbing 
factor ; and th^ bask of the government in dealing with it was rendered 
more difficult by the falling oflF in revenue. In November, 1894, 
February, 1895, and January, 1896, the President, in ordei'to avoid a 
suspension of gold payments, was obligod to resort to theo^lc of bonds. 
Two of these issues were made to bankers’ syndicates, who placed them- 
selves under special obligations to maintain the gold reserve. The third 
issue was ofiered to the public. The amount was $100,000,000; the 
subscriptions exceeded ^680,000,000 ; but it was found in some instances 
that bids were speculative, the subscribei's drawing gold from the 
Treasury in oixler to make their payments. The banks of the country 
subsequently lent their aid by depositing part of their gold reserves in 
the Treasury. 

In May, 1895, Pi'esident Cleveland issued an Order bringing 80,000 
places t within the Civil Service L«,w. With this addition the classified 
service embraced more than 85,000 places, or substantially all between 
the grade of labourer and those subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
This was the last of a series of Orders by which he had, since his first 
inauguration, steadily extended the application of the Civil Service Law. 
He also continued tef oppose what he conceived to be irfegularities and 
extravagances in the pension system, tne cost ,cf which, during the fiscal 
, I year eflding June 30, 189i was $158,000,000. 

In foreign 'affairs Pre^bnt Cleveland’s second administration was 
marked by two events' which ihaye averted, and must continue to exert, 
profound effect on the future or tlie United States. These were the 
Venezuelan incident and the insurrection in Cuba. The Venezuelan 
incident, as is ’frell known, grew out of a' long-standing dispute between 
Great Britain and Wnezuela, the continuation of a dispute two 
centuries old between the Netherlands and Spain as to the limits of 
the Dutch and Spanish settlements in Guiana. As a mere question 
-of disputed boundary, however complicated, it would ordinarily have 
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attracted little attention. But it came in time to ^assume a form in 
which it seemed* to involve a traditionvd principle o^ American policy. 

1844 Lord A)jerdeen proposed to Venezuela a conventional line, be- 
• ginning at the r^ver Morocp. This proposal was declined; and, chiefly 
in consequence of civil commotions in Venezuela, i.|gbtiation§ were 
practically suspended till 1876. Venezuf^a then ofFeyd to ’accept the 
Aberdeen line but Lord Grapville in ^tum suggested 'a boundary 
"further V>^t. In subsequent negotiations the boundary of tbe district 
claimed by Great Britain was ihoved' still further westward, and the 
exei’oise of jurigdictioij followed’ the advance. Venezuela, repre.senting 
that this apparent enhu-gement of British dominion constituted a pure 
aggressioh on her territoilal'rig]i,ts, invoked the aid of the United States, 
on the^^'ound o^ thje>]\3[onroe Doctrine. /This d^trine has beer^vai-iously 
intarpreted by s^Mcsmen and scholars; but in its popular form, with 
which airGovemraents, including that of thfe United Statesy-muSt reckon, 
it involves the* prijiciple, that no European Power shei|]^ be permitted 
to acquire new possessions ar io extend its dominions in the Western 
hemisphere. This meaning* is conveyed ill the ‘phrase, “ America for 
the American’.” Vehezuela aijced ftir arbitration,' and in spf doing 
included in nert claim a large portion of British Guiana; Great Britain 
at length declined to arbitrate unless Venezuela would fii-st yield all 
territory within a line to the westward of that offered by LoM Aberdeen. 
It must be confessed that demands for the unrestricted submiasion of 
territorial claims have by no means been invai'iably conceded .v but the 
reservation, made by Great Britain embraced, much territory her claim to 
which seemed questionable, in the light of Ahe negotiations and m the 
absence of authentic information as to the merits of the Biitish case. 

In these circumstances Olney, as Secretary , bf Sta ie, with 'the 
approval of the President, in July, 1896, categorically inquired whether 
the British Governmejt would submit the whole controversy, to arbi- 
tration. In making^ this inquiry, he teviewed the history of the dispute 
and the various efforts «f the LTcited States to bring about a settlement, 
and maintained that, as Venezuela was unable to establish her claims by 
any but peaoeftil methods. Great. Britain’s assertion of title, coupled 
with her refusal Ao allo>j( jjts investigation, constituted in substance a 
forcible appropriation of the territory. Lord SfflisbiA’y’s answer, refusing 
unrestricted arbitration, was made In ohe qf these he 

questioned the authority of ^e Mlm^ BoctrinJ, and also denied its 
applicability to the boundary questiim. fin the other he maintained 
that the failure to agree *ras due to the baselcssnes'k of Venezuela’s 
claims and her lack of stable goven|ment; and explained that Great 
Britain had adopted an irreducible boundary iSeciiuse Venezuela insisted 
on including in the arbitration a large tract of country vshich had long 
been settled by British subjects, and to which no eff^ual' Spanish claim 
bad ever been made. 
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When the British answer was recei'wsd in Decemb€ffifc'i89i.'>, President 
Cleveland laid the correspondenee before the Congressrp Affirming that 
the matter was one that involved, on the principles tof the Monrot 
Doctrine, the vital interests and safety of the United States, he 
recoinihended 'tWi appointment by the United States of^a ‘Commission 
to investigate tll> merits of the controversy. He declared at the same 
time, that, hi cast of the title being fpund to belong to Venezuela, it 
would be the duty of the United States “ to rusist bly every means in its 
power, as a wilful aggression upon its rights and interests, the appro- 
priation by Great Dritain of any lands or the exercise of governmental 
jurisdiction over any 'territory which after investigation we have 
determined of right belongs to Venezyela.^ The publication of this 
message, .which was gene'l^ally construed as suggesting, the possibility of a 
collision, was followed by an outbreak of great popular excitement. 
Congress witl>- unanimity adopted the President’s .recommendatif'ii as to 
a commission off'investigation ; but the commission, immediately after 
its appointment, addressed to Secretary Olney a letter, setting forth its 
peaceful and non-partisan character and thci-desirability of recuring the 
co-opei?vtion of Great Britain and Venezuela in obtaining ^'jdence. Both 
governments responded to the appeal; but the labours of, the commisshm 
Were brought to a close by the conclusion of a Treaty of Arbitration. 
The signatories' of this treaty were Great Britain and Venezuela ; but 
its essential provisions were the result of direct negotiations between 
the former Power and the United States. Its predominant feature was 
the application of the prinoiple of prescription, under the dpHnite rule 
that fiftj' years’ adverse holdjng of a district, either by exclusive political 
control or by actual settlement, should suffice to constitute a national 
title. The itdoptioM ..of this principle, which in the circumstances of 
the ci>se furnished the only practicable basis for a judicial decision, at 
once removed the foundation of a large part of <the Venezuelan claim. 
The results of the arbitration ivere decidedly favourable to Great 
Britain. , „ 

A general Arbitration Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain was signed iby Secretary Olney and Sir Julian. Pauncefote, at 
Washington, on January 11, 1897. ' It failed, however, to pass the 
Senati?, the vote in its v'vour, on May 6, 1897, stan ling 43 to 26, or 
less than the I’equisite tWi^fkirds majority of the senators present. 

The chief issue of 'the pra§identif4 campaign of 1896 was the currency 
question. The Republicans, n .heir National Convention at St Louis, 
in Jane, declared : “ We are opposed to the^rec coinage of silver except 
by intematiotoal agreement with the leading commercial nations of the 
world, which we, pledge ourselves to promote; and, until such agreement 
can be obtained, the existing gold standard mu.st be preserved.” When 
this resolution was adopted, thirty-four delegates, comprising all or 
-a part of the members of the several delegations from the States of 
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Colorado, Idaho, ^ontana, Utah, South Dakota, and Nevada, withdrew 
the Convention. The platform further declared that Protection 
and reciprocity w^re “ twin measures of Republican policy ” ; and that 
the United States ought to control Hawaii, own the Nicaragua Canad, 
buy the Dani^ West Indies, prevent European ciicroachnn^i^s in America, 
and pse its “ influence and good offices” for<the peace arfl inddjpcndence 
of Cuba. In his letter of acceptance datr^ Apgust Sd,'Mckinley, the 
presidentid nominees of tfte par^ gave the chief place to the ‘free 
coinage issue. , * ' ^ . 

Tile Democratic National Convention? which met in Chicago early 
in July, fgll completely into the grasp of the -radical silver .element. 
President Cleveland’s adi^inistration not Oidy failed to secure approval, but 
was obvyjusly condfmded. The platform denou'.ccd the issue bonds 
in time qjf peace -and the “traf licking with banking syndicates,” de- 
manded that paper-mtney should be issued only by the govjemment, 
criticised the income -tax decision of the Supreme Court, a^d condemned 
“government by injunction” and the “arbitrary injterference by Federal 
authorities in local affairs.” Its spirit and purpose were summed up 
in ^e demand for the “free and unlimited coinage of both gold and 
silver, at the present legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for the 
aid or consent of any other nation.” The delegates ogypo^ to this 
resolution took no active part after its adoption in the proceedings 
of the Convention. William J. Bryan, of Nebraska, was nominated for 
the Presidoncy. The Populists afterwards nominated him for the same 
office, but absolved 'dm from endorsing their platform as a whole, It 
was not, however, essentially unlike the platfoira promulgated at Chicago. 
Bryan’s letter of acceptance was devoted chiefly to the advocacy pf 
the free coinage of silver. The Chicago Con' cntion was followed by 
the defection of prominent Dem^rats all over the country ; ami eayly in 
August, a conference at Indianapolis, representing thirty-fivdj States, 
issued a call for a convention of the “ National Democratic Party ” to 
be held in that city on September 2. In this Convention all the States, 
except Wyoming, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, were , represented. This 
Convention decl''>rQd for the gold standard and 'endorsed the adminis- 


Smith, Secretary of the IntericU*, who'h^ i:|bigned his place in August. 

The Republicans carric d gvery State north of the Potomac and the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi, They made great gains»in the W4st 
and even in some of the States in* the South^ Their plurality in 
New York was nearly 270,000. In the electoral college McKinley 
received 271 votes, while Bryan received 176. President McKinley 
was inaugurated on March 4, 1897. In his inaugural address he praised 
arbitration and declared that peace was “ preferable to war in almost 
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every contingency.” He also announced that an extra s^sicra of Congress 

would be called to deal with fhe tariff, the revenue being, as he maii^ 
tained, inadequate to the expenses of the, government.. When Congress 
met ^on M^h 15, a tariff* measure was introduced by Dingley. 
It was expect^ to proc^uce an increase in revenue 6f Yrom‘* seventy 
to one hundr^f millions. ■ Wood, lumber, and m*^iy other ai;ficles 
were translerrcd from the f-ee to tlie dutiable list; and a general 
increase was made in existing rates of du1;y, exCeeding, in some’ in- 
stances, the rates of 1890. In 'the House there were 206 Republicans, 
122 Democrats, and 29 of oilier parties ; and*^ Reed was re-elected as 
Speaker.' The bill pa'..sed tire House on March 31, 1897, by a vote of 
205 to 121. It was aniended in the Senate, wher& the Silver Republicans 
and Pofiiilists still held the balancf! of power; andj after pas-sing^through 
a confei-ence committee, it became law by t^e President’s siguatirfe on 
July 24,, Tf«i7. As Koon as the tariff was dis>j,osed ^f, the 'Pre'^ident 
presented the subject of the currency; but tlio special session adjourned 
without definitive action ujion it. In his ahpual piessage of December 6, 
1897, President McKinley gave the first place to the curr&icy question. 
At tfe first se.ssion of the fifty-sixth Congress, .wfiich be^^'i December 4, 
^ 1899, an Act was passed for the preservation of the gold standard. The 
gold dollar^ wq^ adopted as the unit of value, all other forms of money 
to be maintained at parity with it. A gold reserve of $150,000,000 
WM established, with power if neccs.sary to issue bonds to maintain it. 
Provision was niade for refunding the national debt in two per cent, 
bonds running thirty years. The national banking law was? so amended 
as to allow national banks to be organised with a minimum capital of 
$?5,000, with autljority to issue notes to the par value of their United 
States bonds deposited in the Treasury. 

». *. 

Mes'nwhile the country had entered, as the"^ result of the war with 
Spain, on the course which has been distinctively called Expansion. In 
reality the history of the United States presents an almost continuous 
record of territori^ extension ; but this extension had for the most part 
been confined to the North Americai? continent. The; decision to assume 
responsibilities beyond,, the seas was impv^editaj^ed. The train of 
events, of wl)ichi-it was^^h§ nfsult, began with the outbreak of the 
insurrection in Cuba^ in F^ruary, 1895. With reference to this conflict 
the United States assumed aS,i attitude of 'neutrality and non-intervention; 
butj as time wore on, it became more and giom difficult to maintain that 
position. Hairing the previous insmajiction, from 1868 to 1878, the 
government of^the ^United States, in pursuing, even in the face of 
“untoward events,” a neutral course, was aided by the admonitions 
which the people were daily receiving at home of the difficulties that 
...might attend ^e ie-establishment of order in a large and populous island 
where the process of emancipation was stiU going on. In 1895 the 
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S tation had Shaiiged in the United State^ as well as in Cuba. American 
‘rests in the island had also increased, in planting, in mining, and in 
er enterprises ; even in the ^ast five years the volume of trade had 
almost double^. The second insurrection was, besides, myrQ active than 
the first, tuid spread itself over a wider area. At the enu of tjvo years 
it seemed, by I’earpn^of the failure of Spaih’s extraoixlXiary^ efforts to 
sujipress it;,to admit of iildejnite prolongatibn. • If the conflict were left 
to take its course, the* n\in of the jslani^ lyas apparently assured. The 
United States tendered its good oflices; bi^ the offer was not productive 
of any tangible fesult. * In his annual message of December 7, 1896, 
President Cleveland declai'«d .that if cMiilc! not Be reasonably hssumed 
that the United States^^ though aniious to ^accord all* due respec^to the 
sovereigriy of Spain, would indefinitely maintair/an expectant attitude ; 
and hie ad.ded that* when S/(ain’s inability tu suppress the jjpsuurection 
had become manifest, arid the struggle hati degenerated ipto adiopeless 
strife involving useless saefifiep of life and the destruction* of the very 
subject-matter of the conflict, a situation wojdd be presented, in' which 
the obligation to. recogn’se the sovereignty of Spain would be supdireded 
by higher obligations. * * 

Conditions in the island continued to grow worse. General Martinez 
Campos, as Captain-general during the earlier stages of 'the conflict, 
declared it to be his policy to encourage and protect productive industry. 
His successor, General Weyler, while requiring the owners of plantations 
to maintain forces for self-defence, prohibited ^production. His policy 
was embodied in his mfeasures of “concentration,” the object of whi«h Was 
to reduce the island to a condition in which tne insurgents must either 
surrender or stt&ve. The distress produced by thes^'measu’ies excited 
strong feeling in the Unitdd States, and led President McKinley, to 
request Spain to put an, end to Existing conditions and restore* order. 
When this request was presented, SenorjCanovas hod fallen by thfi hand 
o^an assassin, and had b^h ^uccqpded as head of the Spanish Admini- 
stration by Senor Sagasta. The reply of the Sagasta government was of 
a friendly character. It announced that an autonomous regime would 
be instituted, and that the mode Bf conducting hostilities would be 
modified. PresidentsMcKimey therefore, in his ^nuaJ message of De- 
cember 6, 1897, expressed the opinion that^tbe time had hot eome for the 
recognition either of belligerency^ or of indepradence,^r for intervention. 
Steps were taken, however, to amelioraK tie condition of the recon- 
centrados ; and a Central Chban Relief Committee was ajlpointcd, wiib 
headquarters at New York. In Cuba General Weller was succeeded by 
General Blanco, who represented the new Spanish policy.* But neither 
the offer of autonomy, nc^ the actual .institution of an autonomous 
government, produced peace. The insurgents, embitter^ by4hree years' 
conflict, in which the rights of war were denied them, rejected the pro- 
gramme of autonomy with substantial unanimity, while the distinctive^ 
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Spanish element of the population viewed it with disapprobation and., 
withdrew from politics. / 

In this delicate situation the intervention of the United States waJi 
precipitated by certain startling incidents.*" On February 8, 1898, there 
was published 'n New York a private letter which Senor Dupuy de Lome, 
the Spanish nil. lister at Washington, had written tr.- Senor Can;:lcjas, 
a Spanish journalist, who, after visiting the United States, b'’.d goi]e to 
Cuba. This letter, as it appears, was abstracted from the mails at 
Havana by a Cuban sympathiser. From internal evidence it appeared 
to have been written cbout the middle of December, 1897. It described 
President McKinley a weak tinti shifty politician, a bidder for the 
admiration of the crowd, who tried lo leave u doof open behind him 
while keening on gooli terms with the “jingoes” of his pcHy; and 
intimated.tl)at it would be advantageous for Spain to take up^, “even if 
only for‘effect„” the question of commercial relalions. ' Wlien the letter 
was publish<?d, this suggestion had actually been adapted. Senor Dupuy 
de Lome, frankly acknowledged his authorship of the letter, and, with 
a view lio save his government from embarrassment, cabled his resignation 
to Madrid. The Spanish governmenf not onl^ accepted ’nis resignation, 
but disclaimed any participation in his sentiments, and on February 14 
the incida.it was declared to be closed. 

On the evening of the ifext day the U. S. S. Maine was blown up 
at Havana, and 266 of her crew perished. She had been sent to Havana 
on January 24, in consequence of representations that Americans there 
wefe in danger from anti-autonomy rioters. Her* visit was declared to 
be entirely friendly. Wten she sank Spanish officials assisted in the 
rescue and relief cf^the survivors of her crew, and they afterwards paid 
funeral honours to the dead. The United States, however, appointed 
a naval Doard to investigate the cause of the disaster ; and Spain, after 
the United States had rejected a proposal for a joint investigation, 
entered upon an independent inquiry. Feeling' in the United States 
was deeply stirred ; and a request from the Spani.sh government for the 
recall of the Consul-general at Havana was promptly refused. A pro- 
found effect on public opinion wa^-also produced byra speech made in 
the Senate by Procter, of Vermont, whdj "by a c'llm naiTation of his 
personal observations in Cubr., confirmed the growing conviction that 
independence was ihe only solution of the difficulty. Early in March 
Congress unanimously placed V't the President’s disposal $50,000,000 for 
national defence. The report of the naval board of inquiry on the case 
of the was made public on March 28. It found that the destruction 
of the ship w.-js cau‘'e<i’ by the explosion of a submarine mine, which in 
turn produced an explosion in Ae ship’s forward magazines; but no 
evidence was obtained to fix the responsibility. Tlie President transmitted 
the report to Codgress, and communicated the substance of it to the Spanish 
government. At the same time the Spanish government informed the 
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United State% that the Spanish commission had reported that the ex< 
plosion was due Solely to some interior cause. * 

V Meanwhile, President McKinley had proposed to Spain the conclusion 
of an armistice to last till Ocj;ober 1, 1898, the entire revocation of the 
decrees «f coftcantration, the restoration of *11 tlie reSoiS'eniradiJs to 
their homes, and the ’distribution of provisions and sur plies from the 
United States to ftietieedy in co-qperation with the Spafl*ih iTuthorities. 
In» reply S^ain offere^to lejfre the ^uestion^of p’eace to the autonomous 
parliament, which was to* meet on May 4» ‘She was prepare^ to suspend 
hostilities if th^ insurgents should reediest it. She declared that 
the concentration orders had been^ revoked, a^jifl accepted the offer 
with regard to r^ief <rf tht* sneering. .The case ^ of the Maine she 
proposet^to submit t<i» arbitration. On April lyit was announ<v:d that 
the President considered this reply imsatisfactory, and thalr he would 
submit tlj? matter to Cpngress in a mes|age. War then aecilmd to be 
inevitable. The ’presentation *at Washington by the representatives of 
the six great Powers of Europe of a note, in which the hope was 
expressed that further negotiations might result in peace, ci^led forth 
from President McKinley, the reply that* the conditions existing in Cuba 
coulfl no longer be endured. On April 10 Spain proclaimed an armistice 
in Cuba. On the preceding day, however, the Consul-general of the 
United States at Havana, with the last of the American re.fldents, had 
embarked for the United States; and on Monday, Apiil 11, the President 
communicated to Congress his promised message. It recomipendfed 
intervention ,*which ityustified on grounds of hiimanity; of the protection 
due to American citizens in Cuba and to their trade and industry ; and 
of the fact that, the existing condition of things constituted a'constant 
menace to peace. Of this <;ondition the case of, the } Maine >»as cited lu 
an illustration. Declaring that “the War in Cuba must sj;op,”»the 
President asked Congress to give him power to terminate it and secure 
ip Cuba a stable government capablb of maintaining order and of 
preserving international •obKgatitms, and to this end to employ the 
army and navy. In conclusion he mentioned the armistice just 
proclaimed by'^ain, and asked Jhat it should have due consider- 
ation. 

• The response of Congress was embodied in a joint re^lntion, whiclf was 
approved by the President on April 20, l89tf. It declared that the people 
of Cuba “ are and of right ought to be free (^d independent”; demanded 
that Spain should at once ^linquish hef'authority and government there; 
“ directed and empowered ” tile President to use the army pnd navy io 
enforce the demand ; and disclaimed foi the United States any intention 
to “exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control” ov%r thefisland “except 
for the pacification thereof.” The resolution was communicated as an 
ultimatum to the Spanish 'minister at Washington, and was cabled to 
General Woodford, the minister of the United States at Madrid. The~ 
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Spanish minister immediately requested his passports, and left Washing- 
ton; and General Woodford, before he had had an op^rtunity to carry'^ 
out his instructions, was notified by the Sjpanish government that the ap- 
proval of the resolution by the President was considered as a declaration df 
war,’ and thdt'diplomatic relations between the two countries ht,d ceased. 
He at once wfthdrew. Next day, April 22, 1898, President Mcl^inley 
proclaimed a blockade of the north coast of Cuba from Cardenas to 
Bahia Honda, and of the port of Cienfuegob on tl^i south co^t ; and on 
April 25 Congress adopted a formal declaration that war had existed 
since the 21st. Though neiPier government had adhered to the Decla- 
ration of Paris, the Uiiited States declared that it would be its policy not 
to resort to privateering. Spain reserved the right to issue letters of 
mar’Tjue. but issued n()ne. Doth governments exercised the. right of 
employing'auxiliary cruisers, under naval control. Tf 3 second, third, and 
fourth fuitey of the Declaration of Paris were proclaimed by both bellige- 
rents as principles of international law. American ships lying in Spanish 
ports on the outbreak of the war were allowed five days in which to 
depart. Spanish ships in' American ports were allowed ' to load their 
cargoes and depaft within tliirty* days ; a similar' concession was made to 
neutral vessels lying in Spanish ports which the United States blockaded; 
and Spanish ships that had sailed for the United States prior to April 21 
were permftte<l to enter, discharge, and depart with the assurance of an 
unnxdestcd voyage to any port not blockaded. 

In spite of these liberal measures, it must be admitted th;at popular 
sentiment in foreign coui'.lrics, os exhibited by the press, was strongly 
adverse to the American iuteiwention. To this rule, however, Great 
Britain, and perhaps even more so her colonies, formed /in exception so 
aj^eable tfo the Ui ited States that the sentiment of fraternity became 
unusually prevalent and popular in that country. But the disposition to 
censoricusness, in whatever quarters it existed, was soon modified by the 
coui’se of the conflict. . , 

Some iveeks before the outbreak of the* war active preparations had 
been in progress, especially on the part of the United States, for the 
conflict that seemed to be inevitable. Early in MajcH authority was 
given by Congre.ss for the raising of two additional regiments of aiiillery, 
and ‘on April 18 , the regular anny was put in motion toward points of 
concentotiod from which 'it would be available for active service, 
particularly in Cu€a. On^ the rejection by Spain of the American 
ultimatum the President was empowered by Congress to pi*ohibit the 
exportation by sea of coal and other materials used in war; and pro- 
vision was made for the creation of a volunteer army. The President 
issued a call fbr 125,000 vohmteers for two years. The regular army 
was reorgarised and placed on a war footing, and its numbers were 
raised from 27,000 to 61,000. American officers were authorised to 
' furnish subsistence to inhabitants of Cuba who were destitute and in 
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danger of parishing, and to supply the “ Cuban peoplp ” with arms and 
ammunition. Measures also were adopted for the increase of the revenues 
K the United States ; and ar^ issue of 3 per cent, bonds was authorised 
‘to an amount not to exceed ^500,000,000. 

Whfcn hbsixlities^ began, the naval foixes ®f Spain \e%fr5 divided into 
thr^ parts : on^ under Admiral Camara, .remained at home^ another, 
under Admiral CJere^rajJliad its rendezvou^at the (]!ape^ VAde Islands ; 
♦hlle the*third, und^r Adlfiiral Mejntojo, lay in Philippine paters. • The 
American naval forces were similarly divided; but, of the three squadrons, 
two hay in home ports i one at Key We^, under Captain Sampson, who 
was assigned to the command of th^ Ncjrth A^antic station ''^th the 
rank of rear-admil^l ; the othcr,tcaycd the flying squadron, at Hampton 
Roads,^under Commddore Schley, l^e third, yidcr Commodove Dewey, 
was* at Hong K®ng. The United States also organised Ta numerous 
forctf, popularly called, the “Mosquito-fleet,” ccmiposed uf st<lamships, 
yachts, and tugs, which were purchased or chartered for service as 
auxiliary cruisers, torpedo boats, and dispatch boats. 

On April 24 Commodore Dewey was \>rdered to proceed to the 
Ph^ilippines, end to capture or destroy 'the Spanish fleet there, binding 
the enemy in Manila Bay, he began his attack early in the morning o^ 
May 1. By noon the Spanish ships, though supported by land batteries, 
were all burnt or sunk, except some smal) tugs and launclwS which were 
captui-ed. The Spanish admiral, Montojo, reported 'that the Americans 
“fired most rapidly,” covering his ships with “a rain of napid-fire 
projectiles ; on the other hand, he complaiiicd of the inefficiency pf his 
own vessels, some of which he ordered to be sunk during the battle in 
order to prevent their destruction by fire. The Spanish loss was 881 
killed and wounded, including casualties at Cavite arscn&L Though 
several of the American vessels were ktruck and even penetrated, the 
damage clone to them was trifling. Seven men in the squaeh'on were 
.slightly wounded ; rone was killed. Commodore Dewey took possession 
of Cavite arsenal, and established a blockade of Manila; while Filipino 
forces, under Aguinaldo, invested Manila on the north and east. There- 
upon an expcqirionary force, cejnsisting of G41 officers and 15,058 
enlisted men, under the cbminand of Major-Gej^eral, Merritt, was fitted 
'out by the United States ; and on August 1 3 the mfy of Manifa, for 
whose surrender a joint demand had been made b^^ General Merritt and 
Admiral Dewey, capitulated with 13,0(W mfn, before the combined attack 
of the American military and naval rorces. Toward the end of y^une 
the Spanish home squadron under Admiral Camara had smarted for *010 
Philippines ; but, after passing ^rou^ the Suec Canftl, it was recalled. 

In the Atlantic the operations of the wa/ were more complex. 
Expeditions were plann^’ /or the inv^ion of Cuba and Pojio Rico ; and 
naval demonstrations were made at exposed points in 'those islands. 
Blockades were maintained on the southern as well as the northern 
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coast of Cuba, ai^d at San Juan, Porto Rico. On May 14 tho fleet of 
Admiral Cervera, for which th*. squadrons of Sampson and Schley had 
both been searching, was reported at ^ura^ao. Five days later 
entered the harbour of Santiago de Cuba, where its presence was djs-' 
covered only at* the end of the month. A blockade was- then instituted 
to prevent its es^cape ; and a, concentration of the American squadrons 
was promptly qfltcted. On Jmie 22, the advance of the invading army, 
composed o^ 14,000 regulars and 2,50p volunteei’s, u; icier General Shaftei?, 
landed at Daiquiri, fifteen miles east' of Santiago ; and the movement 
against Santiago began. On- June 23 the Spanish outposts at Las 
Guasimas^ were driven '.in ; op, July^ 1 the outworks of Santiago were 
gained; and next dqy the heights of Rl Caney a.id Sap Juan were, after 
an obstinate resistance,, carried by assault, the Aipericans losing more 
than 103 officers and 1492 men, killed and wounded. On July 3 
occurred 'the - decisive- event o^ the campaign. .-(The Spanish* flest, in 
attempting tjf,Lave the harbour of Santiago,, was njet by the American 
ships and destroyed. Admiral Cervera and more than 1800 of his men 
were takei. prisoners, while about 600 pciishcd. The American ships 
were Aepeatedly struck, but none- was seriously injured y ^yhile but one 
man was killed, and one severely wounded. On July 17 Santiago 
capitulated to General Shaftcr. The capitulation covered the entire 
eastern end of Cuba, and included 22,000 Spanish soldiers, all of whom 
the United States ‘agreed to return to Spain. Arrangements to that 
end were at once begun ; but, before they were completed, the United 
Statp was obliged to undertake the removal of i|s own troops, who, 
w’eakened by the hardship.® of the campaign, were prostrated in large 
numbers by climatic diseases. The malady most prevalent was malarial 
fever ; but uysenteify; and yelloAv fever had alsm appeared. At this time 
loud complaints were heard of iiiofliciency in army management, especially 
in the cemmissary and quartermaster’s departments, not only among the 
troops in Cuba, but also among those who were collected in camps in 
the United States. Without entering into the merits of the controversies 
to which these complaints gave rise, it is not improper to remark that 
there is no business in jvhich preparat|ion and training aVe'more requisite 
than in war; and that the attempt, by mean$ cf an organi.sHtion designed 
to niaintain 25,0^0 regular soldiers in time of p&ice, to create and 
move an army of 200,000 men, mostly voltmteers, in time of war, must 
inevitably be attended with ^some confusion and disorder. 

On the fall of Santiago, an^ expedition set out for the invasion of 
Potto Rico. This expedition, which sailed* from Guantanamo, Cuba, on 
July ^1, was under thg commaitd of'^General !Miles, and consisted of 
upwards of 3,6o0 men whom he had just led to Santiago for the rein- 
forcement of General Shafter. Miles lande^'at Guanica on July 25, 
with little opposition, and was soon reinforced by troops under Generals 
- 2>whwan, Wilson, and Brooke, till his army niunbered 16,973 officers and 
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men. On tSufy 27 he entered I'once, from which |>oint he directed 
operations, and in the course of two wel^s had obtained possession of a 
mrge part of the island, when^ hostilities were suddenly arrested. 

The rapid progress of .the American arms and particularly the 
destruction bf “the Spanish fleets at Manila and SantiAgd, induce tlie 
government of Spain on July 22, 1898, to make formi overtures for 
peace. It was 1nttmat,ed that »Spain w^ prepared 4» r^inquish her 
sftiVereignfy over Cij^a^ aAd a wish was expressed to leapn from the 
Resident the basis on which a ‘‘‘politicjfl status ” might he established 
there? and an end be put to a conflict ** which would continue without 
reason should both governments agfce dupon the means of, pacifying 
the island.” Thi! Prelidentf replieji on* July 30. .ITie suggestion that 
the waj^ might be bpcfught to a close pn flic ba^s of an agreeiiient as to 
the ’future status* of Cub^ was not accepted. On the contrary, it was 
dechfred*lhat the “ local question ” as t(\the peace and go8d' government 
of Cuba, out of which the war had grown, had by theV’Oiirsc of events 
been “transformed anjl enl^ifgcd into a general conflict of arms. between 
two great pcbples.” The teflus which the President offered wdl’e expressed 
in ^hese word i .• * » » ’ * 

“ The United States will require : , 

“First The relinquishment by Spain of all claim of sovereignty 
over and title to Cuba, and her immediate evacuation of the* island. 

“Second. The President, desirous of exhibiting signal generosity, will 
not now put forward any demand for pecuniary indemnity. Nevertheless, 
he cannot he insensible to the lo.sses and expenses of the United States 
incident to the war or to the claims of our’citizens for injuries' to their 
pei-sons and property during the late insurrection in Cuba. * He must, 
therefore, require the cession to the United .^tatte and tKe immediate 
evacuation by Spain of the islapd of Porto Rico and other islanjTs now 
under the sovereignty *of Spain in the West Indies, and also tfte cession 
,of an island in the Ladrones to be selected by the United States. 

“ Third. On similar grounds the United States is entitled to occupy 
and will hold the city, bay, and harbour of Manila, pepding the conclusion 
of a treaty of pe^ce which shall determine the Control, disposition, and 
goveniment of the^Philip^iftes. ,/ 

“ If the terms hereby offered are /ic^epted in their entirety, com- * 
missioners will be named by the United States to me^t similarly authorised 
commissioners on the part of ^ain for the purpose of settling the details 
of the treaty of peace and«igning and Slivering it under* the terms rjbove 
indicated.” ^ * , • 

In regard to Cuba, Porto Rico, anA other Spanish isljmds in the West 
Indies, and the island in the Ladrones, the answer of Spain, which was 
dated August 7, in subsWee accepteii, without qualifleatibn or reserve, 
the President’s terms. In respect of the Philippines^* it was lera spe^iffa 
Though it declared in conclusion that the government of the Que^ ' 
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Regent “accepts the proffered termsi subject to the approval of the 
Cortes of the kingdom, as reqiKred by their constitutional duties,” some 
of the expressions used in relation to the Philippines were not free 
from ambiguity. This circumstance induced the President to pronounce 
the note unsatisfactory, and to propose, as the most direct and certain 
way of avoiding ^misunderstanding, to embody in a protocol the precise 
terms on v/liich iiegotiations. should be undertaken. This course was 
adopted ; aud on August 12 the protocol wtA sign* d at Washington by 
Judge Day, Secretary of Stafle,*duly’ empowered by the President for 
the purpose, and by the Freifch ambassador, Cambon,- acting under a 
special full power from 'the Quaen jRegent of Spain. , 

This protocol emJjodicd, without, qi aliircatioi'/ or reserve, the precise 
terms ofl'-ired by the Pmideut tq Spain on July 30. It condsted of 
six articles.' By the first, Spain agreed to “relinquish all claims of 
sovereignty '’Over and ditle to Cuba.” By the second,. she engaged to 
cede Porto J^icb and other Spanish islands -in tha West Indies, and 
an island in the Ladroiies, to be selected by the United States. The 
third wa^ hi these*words : “The United StAtes will occupy and hold the 
city, ffay, and harboiur of Manila, pending th“ conclusion of a treaty 
pf peace which shall determine the control, disposition, and government 
of the Philippines.” The fourth provided for the appointment of two 
commissions, to meet respectively at Havana, in Cuba, and San Juan, in 
Porto Rico, for the purpose of carrying out the immediate evacuation by 
Spain of Cuba, Porto Rico, and other Spanish islands in the West 
Indiq^. By the fifth, the United States and Spain agreed each to 
appoint not more than five commissioners, who should meet in Paris 
not later than October 1, 1898, to treat of peace. By tha sixth and last 
article, provision wasumade for the immediate* suspension of hostilities. 

Ih„, the, negotiations at Paris, the two great subjects of controversy 
were thq- so-called Cuban debt and the disposition of the Philippines. 
For the payment of the Cuban debt the revcnucc of the island were 
pledged ; but its payment was also expressly guaranteed by the Spanish 
nation. The debt itself was contracted by the Spanish government and 
its authorities in Cuba' for the most -part after 1868.. ,Jn that year the 
so-called debt of Cuba., amounted to only $13,000,000. In 1880, two 
years after the clo®e of the ten^years’ war, it amounted to upwards of 
$170,000,000.' Between February, 1895, when the last insurrection 
broke out, and January 1, 1898^ new bohds were issued to the amount 
of 898,650,000 pesetas, or $171,000,000. Th^re were also other debts, 
uncertain in rmount, which were ^undemtodd to be considered in Spain 
as properly chargeable te Cuba. 

To Spain the question of the disposition of these financial burdens 
was evidently* more important, from the pecnliary point of view, than 
that of the lolinquishment of territory, the attempt to retain whidi had 
given rise to them. The Spanish commissioners Rierefore bent all their 
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eflforts to establishment of the [Position that the debts in question 
must follow the sovereignty of the iiland, and must be assumed by 
i*irhatever nation possessed that sovereignty. The American commis- 
sioners, on the other hand, ^maintained that from no point of view could 
the djsbts •in* question be considered as ipeal debts* of Cubd or as 
obligations chargeable to the island ; tjiat they were created by the 
goteniment of Spain, for its oyjn purposes and throu^]i its own agents ; 
«nd that the precedents* which ^had b^en efited of the assumption or 
apportionment of debts, where ‘a. State* was absorbed oy divided, were 
inapplicable tg the so-called Cuban debt, the bunlen of w^iich, imposed 
upon the people of Cuba without theii;; consejft and by foree of arms, 
was one* of thp priTici{)ul* wrqn^ fos the termination of which the 
strugrfes for Cuhfin * independence w»re undertaken. The^ American 
cosaniKisionei’s r^oreover contended' that Sp^iin, by her unconditional 
agi«emAt to relinqiysh* her soverei^ity^ over * Cuba, had'^Waived the , 
question of tlfe ^bt. Pn* these grounds the Amerida^ commissioners 
repeatedly declined to assuma the so-called Cuban debt, either for the 
United States or for*Cuba% The discussion continued, however, till the 
eighth conference, or^ October ^4, whtn it was brought to a head by the 
pointed inquiry whether the Spanish commissioners “would refuse to 
consider any articles as to Cuba and Porto Rico which contained no 
provision for the assumption of indebtedtiess by the United States, or 
Cuba, or both?” The Spanish commissionere two days later replied 
that they would not refuse to consider such articles, since thpir ‘“final 
approvti”,must dqpend on an agreement wpim a complete treatj^; and 
they invited the American commissioners tg enter upon the duKussion of 
other points, and at the outset to submit a proposal with regard to the 
Philippine Archipelago. ^ * ‘ 

The joint commi.ssion was thus brought face to face with Jhe miestion 
of the Philippines. 4Jy the protocol of August 12 this qiiesuon was 
left entirely open,^ The avowed object of the United States in so 
leaving it was to gain time for *further consideration. The problem was 
both novel and perplexing. It may be confidently affinnefl that before 
the destruettofl of the Spanish ^tet at Manila the acquisition of the 
Philippines by life United States had not been si^gested even as a possible 
contingency ; but^ although Dewey’s victory attracted universal attentioi>, 
to the islands, it was not followed by tin/ general and dtffini^ expression 
of desire for their annexation* An accid^t of war was destined to exert 
an important influence qn the direct!^ or public sentiment. Soon after 
the destruction of the Spaiflsh fleet telegraphic communi^tion with the 
islands was severed, ^or this leasoi> the orders thais were sent out from 
Washington on August 12, immediately on the ^igniifg of the protocol 
for the suspension of l^tilities, were a week old when t|jey reached the 
Philippines. Meanwhil^ on August 13 Manila was esptwed by the 
American forces ; and on the following day a capitulation was signer. 
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A peaceful occupation of the city^ undw the provisions of tjie protocol, 
would have excited little feelings The report of its capture by force of 
arms, with some casualties, was received in the United States eight days 
after the signing of the protocol. The effect ^was visible and pronounced. 
It gave a decided impulse^to annexationist sentiment. .The question 
began to b3 popularly discu-sse^ as one, not of taking the islands, but of 
abandoning them ^ and the tendency f.o retain th-m' was powerfully 
reinforced by^ the growth of a missionary spii it, wh^h discerWs.'d in the 
course of eveqjts a providential opportunity to premote the welfare of 
the natives, an opportunity the neglect of which, l^ecause of preconceived 
notions of national interest, wpuld constitute a selfish and censurable 
violation of duty. Nevertheless,, Presidtjpt JIcKiidey, i.*j his in.structions 
to the Agjerican Peace Commirsion, of September ,16, 1898, went no 
further than to say that tne United States could not a<;cept “less than” 
the island 'of Luzon. During the following weektS, however, mcch con- 
sideration was gi;en to the subject both at W^^ashington and at Paris; 
and on October 28 the American comniissioners were instructed that 
the President could, see “butoone plain path*, of duty — the a ceptance of 
the arcLijjelago.” ^ 

Tlie American commissioners therefore presented, or. October 31, a 
proposal for the cession of the whole group, but stated that tliey were 
prepared to i'asert in the treaty a stipukation for the assumption by the 
United States of any existing debt incurred by Spain for public works 
and improvements of a pacific character in the islands. At the next con- 
ference the Spanish commis^iioners submitted a counter-proppsaf, in the 
form of a:i argumentative memorandum. In this document they contended 
that the protocol of August 12 did not justify a demand for the cession 
of the whole' group i ^nd ^that the capture of Manila by the American 
forces,, after the signature of that instrument, though in fact before news 
of its sign'jture was received in the islands, was, in' view of the agreement 
for a suspen.sion of hostilities, unlawful. On thi§ grqimd they maintained 
that the treaty of peace ought to provide for the immediate delivery of 
Manila to the Spanish government, the immediate release of the Spanish 
garrison, the return to the Spanish government of aU fu”nds and public 
property taken by the American army since occupation of the place, 

. as wel'l as of all tfies collected prior to its restoration ; and they even ' 
demanded m indemnity for thfo damage occasioned by the detention of 
the Spanish troops as prisone^, to which they ascribed the spread of the 
Tagal insurrection in Luzon and iVs extension tq the Visayas, and the ill- 
treaiment of ^panish prisoners, civil and miEtaiy, by the natives. They 
concluded by inviting thf American coniraissioners to present a propo- 
sition concerning “the control, disposition, and government” of the 
Philippines w^ich should conform to “ the stijjjilations of Article III ” 
of the prclocol. To this coimter-proposal the American commissioners 
'-tlxOAXXi a detailed reply. Obviously the principal point at issue was the 
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proposal foif th^ cession of the gibup. The American, commissioners did 
jjot controvert the general principle that acts of war, committed after a 
general suspension of hostilities, afford no basis for a claim of title 
by conquest, even though such acts be committed prior to the receipt of 
notice of the suspension ; but they pointed out that by' lhe third 'article 
of %he protocol^ tlm United States was t» “occupy and hold the city, 
J)^, andjiarbour oi Manila pending the <)ontipsion of ^jtredty of peace”; 
and they maintained that this meant a military occupation, with all the 
rights and powers of government leghlfy incident, to such occupation. 
The great subject of controversy, howevfcr, was the effect tc. be given to 
the words “ control, disppsition, aixl»government.” Did the ,stipulation 
that the treaty dif pef?pe should *“ determine the, control, disposition, and 
govermnent of th^ Philippines ” w^raht a ^mand for the ^cession of 
temtor^? Did *it authQi’ise a demand for the transfer of sovereignty 
over the grouj\ or an^part of it ? 

We have seen that the words in question were first' u|pd in the note 
of July 30^ which deiined.flie' terms on wliich the United Sta,tes would 
enter upon negotiations for peace; and that the reply of’ the Spanish 
gyvernment <inth regard to the third condition, relating to the Phifippines, 
was unsatisfactory. The purport of that reply was that, as Manil^HL, 
though blockaded, had not been captured by the American forces, the 
proposed occupation of the city should, be considered not as an act of 
conquest, but as a “guarantee” ; and that, since the intentions of the 
United 'States were not disclosed in the stipulation that the* treaty of 
peace shodld determine the control, disposVtfon, and government^ of the 
Philippines, “the Spanish government muse decl&ire that, while* accepting 
the third condition, they do not a priori renounce the sovereignty of 
Spain over the archipelago, leaving it to the* negotiators to agree as to 
such reforms as the condition of these possessions and the ^vel of 
culture of their natives may render desirable.” It may fairly, be argued 
that the statemenir that the Spanish government did not “d priori"" 
renounce “the sovereignty of Spain over the archipelago” clearly implied 
that the rennn.ciation of sovereignty might become, the subject of nego- 
tiation, and cwistituted an acceptance of the condition that the question 
of the Philippine shoijftd be left in its entir/ty for future determina- 
tion by the treaty of peace. Nevertjieles the Piyjsitlont declined so t<* 
treat it ; and this decision was made known to the French, ambassador, 
first in oral conference, mid afterwards by a formal note, with 
which there was enclofted^a draft of the protocol in the exact, words 
in which it was signed two ^days plater. The attempt to r^at^ an 
agreement by correspondence was abandoned, and 'the terms on which 
the negotiations wer^ to be 'indertaken were emb^ied in a single 
document. 

On November 21 the American commissioners,,in orfler^CO bring the 
discussions to a dose, presented a final proposition, on the sicceptaS^or 
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rejection of which Jthe continuance of ifiie negotiations was ’to depend. 
This proposition embraced the cession of the entire archipelago of the 
Philippines and the payment by the Upited States of the sum ox 
^20,000,000; and, in connexion with this offer, the American com- 
missiohers stated that, “it being the policy of the Unfted States to 
maintain ih the Philippines rn open door to the world's commerce,” 
they were prdparea to insert in ^he treat/ a stipulation to the effect that, 
for a term of „years, Spanish ships andt merchaiidise should be admitted 
into the poids of the islands on' the same terms as American ships and 
merchandise.^ The proposition also embraced a mutual relinquishment 
of claims that had arisen since the beginning of the insurrection, .in Cuba 
in 1896. t ^ ' 

The Spanish commissiqjiers niade by letter variouV alternative (propo- 
sals, as possible substitutes 'for the American demands. '<111686 proposals 
were, however, declined ; and on November 28 the £^ani.sh.commissioners 
presented in CQuference a formal written acceptance of the ultimatum. 
Tlie treaty of peace wa.s signed on December '10, 1898. 

The publication of the terms of the treaty was followed in the 
United IStates by an' active discussion as to whe’iher the article for the 
c^sion of the Philippines should not be amended by a' declaration m 
favour of ultimate independence, somewhat after the example of Cuba. 
The contest was carried into the Senate, and the prospects of unqualified 
ratification seemed to become more and more doubtful. The vote was 
to be taken on Monday, February 6, 1899. On Sunday, the 6th, came 
the unexpected and startling news of a collision between the American 
and “Filipino” forces. ■ Next Jay, by a vote of 67 to 27 — one more than 
the requisite two-thij^ — the treaty was ratified, without ^amendment. 
The Philippine Islxuidi beoame unconditionally a colony of the United 
States. " In May, 1902, the American occupation ceasing, the Bepublic 
of Cuba, uwder an independent government, became a reality. 



CHAPTER, XXII. 


THE* ECONpMIC JDJJVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED 

SI'ATES*. 

THE^^coiMJmic hisSj>ry*of the United Stjitcs (JifFei's from iTfift of any 
European country, ^in the fdct that it hegins with thtf tjgin?plantation 
of a civilised race to a vast* territory endowed with extraordinary 
resources, it can hardly be •said that a new nation begins ks develop- 
ment at the .point that has b^en reached by the ‘older natfoif from 
which it spring#; for there is an inevitable return to a more primitive, 
economic life in the adjustment to a primitive environment. Further- 
more, the process of transplanting rernoves many of the* shackles of 
custom and tradition which retard the progress of 6lder countries. In 
a new country things cannot be done in the old way, and tjierefore 
they are probably dpne in the best way. There is no force to oppose 
the quick adoption of the methods which jrnake /nost directly for the 
end in view. ^It is true that this progress of economic adjustment may 
have important effects 'on pational character apd legal and politfeal 
conceptions; but the period of transition is temporary, and, the social 
changes are conditioned by the racial inheritance. The nation Ibegins 
^its new life with thg period of appionticeship already past ; ‘and the 
century -long process of*aceumuihting knowledge, of building character, 
of shaping economic and political institutions, in short, of rearing stone 
by stone the '^ti'ucture of civilisatidn, does not require to be repeated. 
For these reasons^ an acep’^nt of the economic^growth of the United 
States is rather a •chronicle of material achievement ttian a lust6ry of. 
economic institutions. * * * , 

It should be remembered; however, ^lat an* intelligent race and 
natural resources are noti in themselves sufficient to b^ng about with 
speed a condition of economic stability. To secure this rfsult, the new 
nation must not only draw its* inhented ability from the old ^stock, 
but also the successive supplies, of capital wMch i^ needs for the 
exploitation of its res^Tj^ces; while 'the channel of commerce must 
be kept open if the energy of the country is to followAsns-lines of 
its greatest economic advantage. The new countfy must be ablB^'to 
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discount its futui% wealth befolfe production takes plaoa. And for 
this purpose, if it be a country &f great extent, it must nrst grow up to, 
its task of exploitation. For many years ,the chief econothic charactt^’- 
istic of the United States was the possession of an excess of natural 
resources with' dll inadequate supply of labour and capital’, it retembled 
a great ship undermanned and poorly equipped. Consequently economic 
progress, instead Df being^ ft^pjd in the uarly years, w'as, 'viewed from our 
present knowledge of the possibiliticc of the country, surprisihgly slow. 
The very immensity of the ufldcrtakiqg required i period of prepara- 
tion before that strong and complex economic organisation could be 
developed which was nef*essary to ,tbe successful utilisation of American 
resources. 

The e:onomic conditions preva^nt in the first half of the nineteenth 
century hqvd already been’ described, and may be very briefly summarised 
here. Xt the 'beginning of that, century nine-tc'.ths of the population 
of the count^’y lived along the narrow strip of ter-itory between the 
sea-coast and the AUeghanies. As yet the''dominant section, politically 
and socijrll^, was the group of Southern States with Virginia at their 
head. Here the economic system was patriamial in form. Slavery 
was firmly established, and the land was held in largfi estates, xhe 
plantation system had been the natural outcome of the characters of 
the ruling class and the enslaved negroes, and of the nature of the soil, 
which was especially adapted to the production of tobacco, indigo, and 
cotton. ' Little attempt was made at diversity of agriculture; and, even 
at thjs period, the SoutW A^as largely dependent o» other districts for 
its food supplies as ^ell as* its manufactures. Tobacco had been the 
chiff crop in the colonial period, and was just beginning to give way 
before that extensiorl" of cotton culture which was destined to play so 
great e part in the social and political a^ well as the economic history of 
the country. The invention of the cotton-gin by Eli Whitney had 
occucred a few years before; and this remarkable improvement, coming 
at a time when the new processes of manufacture were just making 
themselves felt in England, determined the course of Southern develop- 
ment for sixty years to come, and gave a firm economic foundation to 
the slave system — a rt markable instance oD * beneficent invention of 
the human mind ffibrding the chief reason for the maintenance of an’ 
inhuman institution. 

The Northern States were agricultural and commercial. Here the 
conditions of agriculture were exactly the reveise of those in the South. 
Small holdings, with considerable diversity of products, were the rule. 
Food-products were grovm, both for the home market and for export. 
The flourishing condition of West Indian commerce at this time 
furnished th'. chief foreign market for American provisions, and also 
for the products of the New England fisheries. The greatest commercial 
activily was found in the shipping business, which had been greatly 
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stimulated bjr fhe opportunities qf the! neutral trade ^uring the period 
of the Europe)^ wars. Domestic nmnufactures were in a fairly 
iflqprishing condition, and helped to supply both the home and the 
'Southern market. Little qdvance, however, had been made in the 
introdu(»tion^f«iechanical processes, while the^factory S 3 «tt 4 n w<is dearly 
imknown. In the main, all luxuries and ipany of the necessities which 
could be easily t%aitepoii;ed wert> imported from Engi^pd, * There was 
little to encourage capital *to compete with tile powerful industries of 
England, especially ik View of tHfe faejt that the opportunities for its 
employment in. agriculture and shipping were m any g:ase more 
attractive. * ^ 

In the meantime thqt moremfjnt toward the setljement of the West, 
which for a century* \^as to be t*he cftntrolling factor in economic 
developiAer\t, but *whose effects at. tliis eaily period were scarcely felt, 
had already begun. since the R^volution,/thc niigratidif of the 

pioneers beyond* th^ mountaihs had been going on; and ^?^00 about 
one-tenth of the population? roughly 500,000 in number, ha(^ moved 
into the western territory. **Settlers had penetrated "the wilderness of 
western New yrirk and of weste^’n Vh-gkiia; but tttc chief stream of 
migl^ation had gone from Virginia into Kentucky and Tennessee till 
it had reached the Ohio river and its tributaries. This population, 
for the time being, consisted of hardy pi 9 neers practically sKut off from 
close commercial connexion because of the great difficulties of conducting 
trade across the mountains, and the necessity on their own part 'of 
devoting all their pnergies to self-preservation. Nevertheless Jthey 
increased rapidly year by year. 

The course of economic development at this time wa's but a 
continuation of the coloni<|l period. There w|us a#considertible degree 
of widespread comfort, leading to a rapid increase in population, ^bout 
35 per-cent, to the decade; but there were no important changes m the 
nature of the econonpc life or in the relations of its various grqups. 
Jlore people were simply* making more things in the same way. Before 
long, however, a marked change l>egan; and the second war against 
England may Be taken as a convenient line of demarcation between the 
two periods. The ’transiti#ij may be described ^thqt from the period 
(*f homogeneous expansion to the period of organic^gl’owth; and the 
chief factors to which the change was due i^ere the rise of Inariufactures, 
the improvements in transport, tind the ext^^sion of cotton culture into 
the South-west, on the on,^ hand; andfon the other, thtv adoption a 
national economic policy wMch included protection to i>anufacj;ure8, 
government aid to internal im|)roveAents, ani a Iftnd policy which 
favoured rapid settlement. ^ 

The cessation of forbid trade iif the years 1808-9.. and again 
in 181£-14i, had forced tne nation into an industrial dm^^opment, 
which not only was more rapid than before, but also involved a chal^^T 
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the close of Uie war the population wolt of the mounl^ins had reached 
a total of 2,000,01)0. The settled area included, besides Kentucky and 
Tasnessee, a large part of Ohicy southern Indiana, and Illinois. Between 
Ihese districts and the great JLakes lay a vast region, still impenetrated 
save by ttie iRdmn trader, while to the South the region iJbtfween central 
Georgia and Louisiana was still wildem<iss; but a great Rredge of 
settlement had b?en*thrpwn out,# which, stretching fr^v Ltfke Erie to 
tlite *renne3kee on the east,4ind following ^he {^eat valley (jf the Ohio 
westward, had split tl* wilderness fn halves. The Mississip[)i had been 
crossed, and a settlemei^t already existed "at St Louis, near its junction 
with its great western tributary, the J^lis.“l)uri. ,*At the mouljhi of the 
river lay New Orlodns. «Desplte the surnainding stretches of wilderness, 
the strategic points dbr the exploitatioif of the West haJ bow been 
occupied. And y#t the jyospect* before the Western people ^was not 
entirely eh*couihging. 'il»heir chief need vj^s a marl*it for tlTeir increasing 
products; and theif only outlet was by export from ]%w Orleans. 
Notable as this trade ^was,Jh view of the conditions of the time, it 
involved, besides a sea-voyj%e after the ftidf was ’reachetl, ^a^long 
river- voyage flat-bba,ts with# no 'possibility of a return cargo 
upstlkeara. For • the time being their natural waterways did not ' 
connect them with a home market, while the natural market of the 
Eastern States behind them was shut off.by the mountains. That the 
problem of transpoid should seem to them all-important is not 
surprising, • 

This prcdilem, however, was not to be hdequately solved by, the 
system of internal improvements which now begaTi to be carrfed out. 
The great Erig Canal was opened in 182.5. It ^mnected the lake 
region with the Atlantic by way of the HuAson#river, ahd at once 
opened the eeistem markets to, nor them Ohio; but the gi'eat bo^y of 
settlera were too far .sofith to make connexion with this route*practic- 
4ble. Before the 01»o river coqjd be successfully connected with, the 
seaboard, the Alleghani(& themselves had to be crossed; and no canal 
enterprise proved equal to the probjem. In the meantime, however, 
new factors ente/qd into the situation, which /nade the question of 
the eastern market less iftiportant. The riveiy flowed west to the 
^Mississippi ; and there was needed only^ a jmarket at Ahe river’s mouth 
to give the necessary stimulus to western agriculture This market now 
began to appear through the rapid settlemej>t of the South-west. 

It seems to-day a strai^ fact thaf, though England* had impoi;ted 
cotton fium the East before ^amestovyi was founded, yet Virginia hdd 
been an English colony for a century and a hrflf and, jj^ith the other 
colonies, had achieved ii^ependenoe before cotton was exported to the 
mother-country. The tofc:!^ production of cotton in the Umted States 
in 1790 was only 1,600,000 lbs. ; but in 1810 thi^had *in*clpease<^tO^ 
86,000,000 lbs. Down to this time the production had been conflnra' 
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to the Atlantic States ; but in Hhe next decade the continued foreign 
demand led to that great inciease in production which was to afford an 
unique instance in history of a great region entirely dependent oi! a 
single crop, and the world dependent on that region for its supply; 
it also led*t6 that rap’d settlement of the South-west 'whicii was to 
increase *so greatly the area of slave labour and the power of the slave- 
holding class. •. '3y 1820 the river vsdieys of AlalTaiffa, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi were already weh settled ; and Uie population df the three 
States had risen to over 350,000. * ^ 

This extension of cotton dulture was of iinm&nSe importance to the 
West, since it built np the-mu^lvneeded market at the end of river 
navigation. And that navigation^ was itself i.nmeifcsely facilitated at 
the saim' time by the successful introduction of the steamboat on the 
Ohio. Ofdy two years- after the Clermont made -lier famous vbyage 
from New York to Albany ir 1809, a steamfc„at started on the long 
voyage froif;;^ Pittsburgh to New Orleans. ^It w's not, however, till 
some years later that the steam navigaiioh of the western rivei-s became 
connpercifllly imjfiortant. Tinder these nei^ conditions the’’ real develop- 
ment of the West began. The towns along tfie Ohid r.nd Mississippi 
flourished as never before. Pittsburgh became the distributing centre 
for merchandise to the West, and New Orleans the great receiving port 
for western corn and provisions, since more than ever the Cotton States 
devoted their whole energies to the one great staple. 

Almut the same time the land policy of the United States began to 
admit the character which it has subsequently nriintained, and which 
has beSn of great itnporhmce to the country’s progress. The course 
of this policy and the gi-owth of the public domain have been described 
elsewhere vn this vohnne; and it is only necessary here to point out the 
maifher in which the new tendencies co-operated for the stimulation of 
nationaJ development. The early theory regafding the public domain 
was that it should be used as a vast govc.nmot property for fisccl 
purposes. The idea of some European historians, that the policy of 
Hamilton was adopted under the conscious influence of capitalistic 
interests, in order to prevent the labourers from acquiring farms and 
thus keep the price ® f labour high, is sin.piy a fanciful interpretation 
of the facts, duo to the effort^ to reduce all histo^ to some arbitraiy 
theory of class struggle. There was doubtless a feeling in some quarters 
that the development of the country might be retarded by encouraging 
a continuous decentralisation of the population ; but the land policy 
that was actually carried out was dict^ed by purely fiscal motives. 
The change to a morl liberal policy was due to the popular demand 
for land, and showed the growing influence of the West. By 1820 the 
minimum rait of purchase had been reduced to eighty acres; and the 
ni^ce iiiras in that year reduced to $1-25 per acre. In the following 
years the preemption idea was becoming pi-actically operative ; and the 
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temporary At»t*of 1830 and the f>ermitnent Proemptipn Act of 184)1 
were merely legjfl declarations of a i%ht that had been generally 

r ted. 'Ihough there was gome Justification of the fiscal policy at 
time of its adoption, a more far-sighted statesmanship would have 
perceive(? thaf uitimajely even the financial position of #!te*govei*nmcnt 
woulc^ be more strengthened through the permanent settlomerft of the 
domain by tax-pKyihg farmers tkin through its sa^ »to •speculative 
colhpanies. * 

Such were the nifeural condijilons and the lines of public policy 
deternfining the ’couTsI pf national devefcpment in the quarter of a 
century following the war^of 1812. . ^luch critii*sm has been, directed 
against some featiwfcs of*the pblicy adopted ; but Jt vmst be fudged as a 
whole. ^Vhen we yetdgnise the nature df the problem — the diiiicultics 
which obstwicted 4he deveJopmen1» o? an eco;^omic system ’capable of 
exploitin^\he Vesource*tof a vast territory, and ihe fact'th^ tlie very 
vastness of the coii|iLry, eom'bined with insufiicient tran«})ort, was a 
temporary source of wej}knes^'*as*tending to producq an isolated develop- 
ment of separate sections — ^Ve must admit that, hbwevei'^ fijtije or 
extravagant tl'je'*suppo#t ,of intenaal impibvements may in some cases 
have^been, however unreasonable and one-sided some of the Tariff Acts, 
the general line of national policy was broadly and wisely conceived. 

Despite the growing prosperity, there, were nevcidheless elements of 
weakness which made the developnjent of a strong national life still 
doubtful. . The country was now divided into three sectionsi Tbe 
New England and Middle States east of the Alibghany mountains, rajpdly 
developing on industrial and commercijvl lines, wl-re far remdved in 
character and sympathy from the Cotton States, wi^h their expanding 
plantation and slave system^ and were not yet aomuicrcially joined with 
the new West. Even the extension of canals to the West, although it 
brought the products of*western New York and the shores of Utke Erie 
te the Hudson, did not overcome Jthe dependence of the great valley of 
the Ohio on the southerh market by way of the Mississippi and New 
Orleans. The JEast sold to the Wq^t but did not buy from it ; and, 
though there was. ^ natural division* of labour amhng the three sections, 
there was not such a systdPtf of mutual exchange,^ would most closely 
bind them together. The West, which^sl^uld natui'ally have been in 
the closest interdependence with the East, was beipg bound more and 
more closely by commercial interest to the South ; and the continuance 
of this process would have bera inevita'file had condition^ remained ihe 
same while Iowa and the Missouri vaVey were being cbloJiised. «Hdd 
the great struggle of the Civil fVar arisen in sftch circumstances, the 
Middle-west might possibly have sided with the tsouth. 

The great event which >'jis to change this geographical sitoation and 
detemune entirely anew the lines of economic devgfopraSit 
introduction of ibe railroad. It is not necessary to enlarge upon the 
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commercicd revolution brought about ever 3 rwhere in the world by this 
invention, following rapidly ^n the application of steam to ocean 
navigation. Three distinctively important results for the United Stages 
may, however, be noted. In the first place, the very size of the country 
made railroads far more important here than in the countries or Europe. 
TTie resources of the United States are separated by distances so great 
that anything »aj^'proximating their fsll develQpmeiit would have been 
impossible under the old methods of ‘transpoit. , The great rivers of the 
West, as already sljo^vn, were importapt arteries o commerce ; but there 
were vast viistricts separated by enormous distances, and either totally 
disconnected from these waterw(vye, or coniiectcd with them only by 
streams incapable <;f conveying m^re-'-thsln a wry limited trade. Nor 
could ca:ia]s be constructed to cpmplete the system of waterways in 
any adequate degree. vibijsc(|uently, had ffay obswver in 1830 been 
able to appreciate the great pofiiibilities of prodhction pn the ’Anferican 
continent, h-j must have resigned himself to the conviction that, in the 
face of,.the small advance mankind had 'yet been ^ble to make in respect 
of tr^sport, these possibilities could never be realised, in the second 
place, the railroads solved tne geogr.iphical pi'oblem, and profoundly 
modified the course of economic development. They united the East 
and West.^ Neither mountains nor rivers could stop them. If any 
commodity could be produced in one district and sold in another, these 
districts could now be connected. Even down to the middle of the 
century the chief routes of commerce ran north and south : isince that 
time they have run east and west. The economic amity of the country 
was at last made possible. The third feature of American railroads lies 
in, the fact that to^a great extent they have preceded commerce rather 
than followed it. They have been built -not to connect producing 
districts but to create production. In the Far West the rails have 
been la’d through the wilderness; and the settlers have followed the 
raiis; as formerly they followed the ri^er couises. + It is this fact which 
has made the development of the trans-Mississippi region possible. 

The first railro.ul to be opened was the Baltimore and. Ohio, in 1831. 
As the name implies, the idea of tiie road was to .uvite the sea-coast 
with^ the Ohio /iver but it was not until 1853 .that the Ohio was 
reached. During^ the first ^wepty years of railroad development, lines 
were built rapidly ip the Eastern States, both North and South, while 
after 1840 considerable ad'ance was made in the States west of the 
mo'mtains. Little, however, was accomplished towards overcoming that 
barrier between them which had fplaye4 so important a part in the early 
history of the countij. In 1842 a line was completed between Boston 
and Albany; and in the same year New York was connected by rail with 
Buffalo af^ the lake end of the Erie CanaLi the level character of the 
.fitjp^tryj* wWh h^d made the canal possible, causing also the first 
fbrough rail connexion here. The people soon perceived the importance 
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^ of railroads t» \heir commercial progr^ ; and demands for State aid 

received an all-t<#o ready response. Alij^ost every State in the Union 
mode grants for the support of railroad companies, while Pennsylvania 
and Georgia built some State joads outright. The former State built at 
an early date fhe*so-called Portage railroad over the Allcgjjar^ mountains, 
whicl^ connecting with its system of canals ana railroads, made>a direct 
communication wtth*the Ohio ; ljut, though it was justly ^nsidered a 
gi^sft feat *of engineering, ithe actpal portage *of caiinl boats over the 
mountains never pro ^ commercially practicable. Large^ as were the 
sums somewhat -reckl^ly advanced for the develojJment of railroads, 
they did not reach the amount which l^pd been expended on canals, 
nor were the finaacial i«consequci:^ces f)y ^ny means so disastrous. 

The speculation (;cmAected with the great investments of* capital on 
internal hnprovemfnts, combined \vtlf the reck^'ss banking antf currency 
indatton ‘df the period^ led to the severe panic ^of T837, frofa which 
industry did not recover, for* some years. The panic did ndt however 
gi-eatly affect railroad expansion ; and the railroiuls becartffe the most 
important faitors in tlie penad of prosperity that followed. • The years 
from 1840 to 1860 were years of, rapid* giiowth, with mo serious 'reverses 
tillkthe panic erf 1857. The westward movement continued with in- 
creasing rapidity. As we have seen, the period 1800-20 was marked 
by the settlement of the Ohio valley, while the period 1820*-40 saw the 
settlement of the south-western Cotton States, and the* continuous increase 
in the States tributary to the Ohio, such as Illinois and Indian^. The 
period from*1840 to J860 is that of the settlenvest of the Mississippi valley 
above the cotton-belt. East of the Mississippi the population of Michigan 
and Wisconsiij increased from 283,000, of whom only 31,000 were in 
Wisconsin, to over 1,500^)00, of whom Wis^onsijf claimed the larger 
share. At the same time, Illinois and Indiana increased from lesa than 
l,200./)00« to over 3,000,000. *The west bank of the Missil^ip^i was 
^ttled from north tg south. While the movement had only jifst begun 
in Minnesota, Iowa increased from 43,000 to 676,000; Missouri ‘from 
383,000 to 1,182,000, and Arkansas from 97,000 to 435,000. 

The area of Improved farm-land ‘increased by.fifty per cent, between 
1850 and 1860, and the val^ie of farm property on,e hundred per cent. 
*An important faefor in this rapid growth of the West was the appli- 
cation of new agricultural implemeifts •to the production of grain. 
Improvements of various kinds were mt^e during these years; but 
the revolutionary change was the ifttroauction throughout the new 
territory of the reapers inveftted by McCormick and Hu8s«^ in the Sijily 
thirties. The “ complete harvester" of to-day represents a gixjat aflvance 
on these earlier machii^s; but alHhe main inventions vrtere made before 
1860, and the reaper had come into general use. It is hardly too much 
to say that this applicatio6 of machineiy to harvesting waoV^ inportant 
in the development of western agricultiure as the erftent and fertilltiy-‘of 
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the soil itself. There was now j^ct«;ally no limit to prc^uction from 
lack of ability to ‘harvest the crop; and production increased enormously. 
The increase of an industrial population in the Eastern States aftbrd;:d 
an expanding market for these products'^ while at the same time the 
markets of the^Old World were thrown open owing to freijuenb failures 
of Europ 'iin crops, and to the repeal of the English Corn Laws. Down 
to 1845, exports of wheat * or provisions to Gr.at IJritain on^ any 
coasiderable scale had been Only sporadic. iOie beginning cr a steady 
market app&red at this period, |^ut only the begii^iing, for Europe was 
not yet dependent on the Uiytetl States for its , regular supplies.; and 
even down to the Civil War the exports were important only in yeare 
of unusual scarcity abro^. 'i'tie expoijts o<^ coition stilj formed the bulk 
of the foreign trade ; and, exclusive of cotton and, tobacco, Europe in 
noi’mal years took a sm^dlcr quantity of American products vnan. the 
non-Eurt^pean countries. ^>1 - • • . 

The increase 1 demand for cd\:ton had given a great stimulus to the 
extension* of ‘the cotton-belt, which by 186C had spread so far west that 
Texas alVegdy had a populir+ion of 600,000. The producti Jii of cotton 
had irihrt;a.sed from -800,000,000 lbs. in the early ff'rties to ,^,200,000,000 
in 1860; and seventy-five per cent, of the crop still continued tq be 
exported. In the meantime, while that expansion of the Slave States 
was progressing which bade fair to split the country in halves when the 
final rupture came, k movement* in the Far IVest had begun which was 
to be of great moment in binding the We.st and the hliist together. 
The discovery of gold in California in 1849 had led to a rush of settlers 
araouhtirg to over 350,00Q in a single decfxdc. l^le search for gold 
could not be restrained by the mountain barriers that seemed to set 
a limit to further expansion for agriculturaj purposes. And yet the 
soil of the Califoniia valley wes even more valuable than her mines. 
By 1860 the Mississippi had become an Interior ;;iver, and the, Missouri 
formed a* frontier line that in other circumsta;ice.s might have seemed 
permanent; but, a great State once formed or. the Pacific slope, the 
wilderness and the mountains could no longer keep the two oceans apart. 

Among the many striking features of the^ Civil W^ar there is none 
more extraordinary than the fact that throughout the .vhole struggle the 
Northera States c&ntinued tv, increase in population and industrial 
power. Despite the fact that out of a population of about 22,000,000 
the total of enlistments and ^-enlistments was over 2,500,000, and that 

i I 

at thfe close of the war 1,000,000 men were e.irolled in the Union armies, 
the p6pulation increased by at'* least 3,000,000 between 1860 and 
1865, while over 4,500,000 acres of the public domain were taken up 
by settlers. Despite the fact that tHe grain States sent hundreds of 
thousands ./if.** nien to the frdnt, the aimual pixiduction of cereals in- 
ci'eas'-d. For example, Indieuia, which had produced about 15,000,000 
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bushels of wbeJt in 1859, product^ 20/}00,000in 1863. although 124,000 
of her sons (onte-tenth of the total population of 1860) were in the 
Union ranks. Despite the gfeat demand for fowl-products to supply 
' the array, the exports of whgat and provisions increased even more than 
tlieir pwodueftion. The average expoii of wh^'at for 1863 tind 1864 was 
33,000,000 bushels compared with a maxiijium export of 27,000,000 in 
any year before %h9 war. Thctdcmands for produc^ ,we!ie such, that 
despite thfc burdens of taxation aivtl the dfisor^anisatjlDn of the finances, 
many new industries were established op a firm basis. Nevtwithstanding 
the fact that prices w’^e high and 'domestk: consumption gi’eatjy curtailed, 
the period was not one*of real suffering ii},the NjUrtli. ^ 

The quicknes8'witb,w!iick imjustry rwovered after the war is equally 
remarkable. Few npwVecall what )p:avei*dangci's lurked in ^lyj problem 
of disbatiding ],0(]0,000 soldiei-s, and'tuniing Jiiein at once into paths of 
peacefuHhduartry ; anc^^et the enthusias|n with wljich the <?Dunti^ took up. 
arms for tlie defencj of union* is not more inspiring thaii*the dignity with 
which she laid down her anusj and sent “all her handmaicT’amies back 
to spin.” That such a sudden addition to 4he ranks of labaur could be 
made at the v^iy time vhen the gyvernflient stopped ite own extraordinary 
pu.|:hases, withaut a serious disorganisation of business, seems indeedL 
surprising ; and yet the exhaustion of supplies was such that even a lack 
of capital and a crippled pui’cluising power were not seiiouit obstacles to 
profitable employment. The large disbursements by the government in 
the way of ai’rears added a temporary spur to the demand, whjle what 
had been the weakij^s of the South — its dependence on a single crop — 
now proved its chief strength in the mompnt oft need. Stricken to a 
point of desperate poverty by the war, its salvation lay in thfe fact that 
at once an eager market jvas clamouring for jts cjftton. in the twtlve 
months following the close of the war the exports of cotton, though less 
than )ialf, the quantity of the years immediately preceding* the war, 
reached the unprec^entpd money value of over f2OO,OOO,OO0. ,High 
prices continued for sev«n ar eight years, and counterbalanced the lower 
production, which did not reach the ante bellum leyel till 1871. The 
South had mfinfey to buy the goods it so sorely, needed, and the North 
had a ready mar'ket for it» surplus. , 

• These conditions wei’e sufficient to tide over the few years of ecrtioraic^ 
readjustment which ushered in the nev^ efe. For the Ciwil War marks 
a turning-point in the econonfic life of tl^e counfry as in its political 
life. The question of Rational unity wm settled oive for all as a 
political theory, and it was»to be settled even more^ftctively fcy a 
national economic developmcni! on a vaster s*ale than had yet been 
conceived. The removal of all barriers to inter-Siate cdffnmerce through 
the rapid extension o^ the railroad •system, culminating in the great 
transcontinental lines; thtf opening up of the grain »State^ woat of the 
Mississippi to the limits of the arable land; th4 utilisation of* the 
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grazing facilities, and the exploitation., of the mineral resources, of the 
Rocky Mountains and the arid plains ; the transformation of the Pacific 
slope from a series of mining camps to an important source of agricultuB''! 
and forest supplies ; the expansion of eastern industry in response to the 
discovfcry of thomew resou>’ces, to a continuous series of intentions, and 
to the indreasing market ; the recovery of prosperity in the South, and 
the adoption-of F>ore diversified industry under a sysrteni of free labour— 
these were the causes which dperated. during* tlie thirty yearse after tha 
Civil War to hind all sections *f the country together with the bonds of 
mutual commercial interest. =• . 

On the other hand, Vhe new era was to be marked by the appearance 
of problems from which hitherto the young denmeraey had been com- 
paratively ..ffee, and the freedtim from which had formed a favourite 
theme for patriotic orat(J*’y. The‘same material caixscs which 'were to 
obliteratfe the 'lines of geographical cleavage c*'ntained the elen.ents 
which were® to fhcrease the cleavage of sofcial- classes. 'Tlie growth of 
industry ineant the establishment of a wage-iearning class, whose members 
were to lost, more and morr tbe possibility of escape from a dependent 
position through thfe freedom o? the soil, which ha'l been4he strength of 
ithe earlier artisan. The aggregation of capital necess/vry to the j»<bw 
methods of exploiting the national resources necessitated the concentra- 
tion of powef in fewer hands. The time had come when the unorganised 
activities of an industrious people had found their limit ; and the capacity 
to fbrecast the future had become more important than the mere .industry 
of the present. No matter kow important the energy and intslligence of 
the masses, no matter how -rapidly their oAvn comforts increased, they 
seemed to* themselves to have lost the independent initiative of their 
fathers, as the organised march of progress w^ more and more directed 
by the great captains of industry. These feelings, however, were not of 
a kind to-lesscn the intenser feelings of nation^lty which accompanied 
the chan^ to the larger scale of economic life, '^fhe country bulked 
bigger to all sections and classes ; enterprises hitherto considered magni- 
ficent now became ordinary; and the confidence in the future, which 
encouraged the spirit of daring speculative enterprise, W!is at the same 
time the common possession and the commoi^ pride of a whole people. 

The change 6f scale in popular conceptions was <^ickly seen in the 
financial transi.ctions of the 'ghVeniment. The strict economy and 
cautious tariff policy 'of the ante period were no longer to be 

enforced by a public sensitive, fiwough inhented prejudice, to every 
increase of t£5‘'*ion. Accustomed to thef'vast system of excise and 
custom's taxes of the wa. period, the pedple were not likely to prove too 
exacting provided that* the most burdensome internal taxes were quickly 
removed, while there was easy tolerance of a scale of public expenditure 
which offertMf everynnducement to the looting'of the public treasury, and 
the Consequent dembralisation of politics. In some measure this spirit 
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accounts for the continuance of the excessive features of the war tariff in 
time of peace. *rhere was, to be sure^a reaction from the low tariff 
.pfflicy even before the war, an<l many of the rates of the war tariff were 
avowedly protective; but no. such customs system could have been built 
up except undef the pressing necessity of enoryious revoTine*; and, On the 
ea.sy^issumption that high duties meant high revenue, the nmst extreme 
demands of the Aiaflufaptui’ers ^«ere readily granted, jlf is»e(|ually true 
that there'was a strong,fecling ford?rotecfilon at the (^)se of^tlie war.; but 
it would be absurd tAsay that tht? exti^?ni(e emergency measures adopted 
in a great conflict Represented the deliberate coniniercial pplicy of any 
party for J^he time of pet|,ce. It wo;5 f^Hy* expected that the mtes would 
be rapidly reduc^ as soon a‘t the* proper rfidjustment (>ould be made; but 
the majjufacturer^ hdd tasted the fruitJR of monopoly ; anti ^with each 
year’s delay the p»oblem liecame more dirticn]ji. Without entering into 
an account of Jhe diff|rent Acts, and Jhc*occasy)nal attempts* at tariff^ 
reform, it may be ^id in general that the duties rejJbalecr or lowered ' 
were revenue duties, and that, wherever the pressure of compeTttion was 
still felt, th^ duties were maintained and evoii raisal. ■» At n» time since 
the war has th^ average jrate on dutialfle goods been tess than 46 or more 
thtki 60 per cent. In the case of many of the most important articles, 
however, the duties have been much higher. 

For many years the idea still preyailed, even among Republican 
leaders, that the need of Protection would pass wifh the full establish- 
ment of .home manufactures; but by 1890 the doctrine that Pj-otection 
was a permanent necessity had made its appoarance. The infant-industry 
argument could hardly be advanced in support of protecting f ndhstries 
which had b<ien long established; and the argument as tef the social 
advantages of a diversififjd industry, which Ijamijfon had» expressed so 
sanely and persuasively, and which fofmed the basis of a wholo social 
philceophy in the harAls of Carey, was not applicable to a npJtioS which 
had already become«one.of the greatest industrial powers of the world. 
This argument, to be iur^, was extended to the point of insisting that 
nothing shou]d be purchased abroad that could be .made at home ; but 
the chief arguiyept of the later j^riod has been the necessity of perma- 
nently maintaining tarifft sufficient to balance tbe higher wages paid by 
American employers. A strong appeal was thus ^mtide to tho> wage- 
earning class, who were convinced thtft ft reduction of duties would be 
followed by a reduction of wa^es. This amumen^ was equally applicable 
to all lines of industry, apd was carriad out logically in the tariff. Duties 
were put on farm and dafty products to protect tljgrfftsjdents the 
pAnAHiftn border ; and those of! raw materials gave a convenient'pretext 
for giving additional protection to memufactures by^ excessive “com- 
pensating duties.” • 

It would be an error'*to attribute even the extreme .tbatiwes of the 
American tariff entirely to the sinister influence of private interests on 
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legislation. In the first place m^y Vdustries, partially if not wholly 
dependent on the tariff, had been established before thfe occasion for re- 
adjustment came; and, these being on^e established, even the mist 
conscientious members of the dominant party shrank from the responsi- 
bility of causing their downfall. Furthermore, the ' fact df rapid 
industriahexpansion was patent to both the people and their legislators ; 
and, convinced as- they were of the soundness of. th’e principle of Pro- 
tection, it seemed'i^wiser Ho l«5ive well alonej* than to nin the risk of 
experimental changes. That the, tariff was an infftiential factor in this 
development is beyond questio:;. In some aiscs t.'ntirely new industries 
were established under ‘its shelter, fqr example, the manufacture of silk, 
and the tin-plate industry, the most recent 'llustiation of a new 
industry crested outright by coi.scioits effort. Tile initial costs necessary 
to the production of iron and steei on a large scale i<«iuld have deldyed 
the woncferful 'developpient 'in these lines, had- it not''been‘' fof the 
protected pdees 'of the early period. On the -other side”, however, must 
be placed 'clfe’ increased costs to other manllfactiu'cs, and the diminished 
purchasing power of the farmer. These are"problcins which 'need not be 
discuss(^diicre ; but 'it may be asserted with confidence tlu’it the power of 
tariff, whether for good or evil, has been vastly ovf/n’ated. It 9ias 
not been that oppressive burden on the public that some critics maintain ; 
for many of’ its rates have been nominal and the home market has, 
ultimately and in the main, been adequately supplied with the home 
product. On the other hand, the main causes of industrial growth lie 
deeper than the regulatioor- of commercial policy, r These v»uses may 
now Ife briefly considered. 

The primary causes of industrial growth in the United States are to 
be found in the chai^ctcr of the people and the natural advantages of 
the country. It is not necessary to enlarge upon those general qualities 
of nen^us energy, alert intelligence, directness iri method, independent 
initiative, and daring enterprise, combined with an -eager absoiption in 
the pursuit of material success, which, pariily 'inherited but largely 
acquired during a century’s command of unlimited resources, have 
marked the people of the United States perhaps above all others. A 
special characteristic, -’^owever, of the Amerv»»n, which has had an 
important influence on the industrial advance of tKe country, is his 
ingenuity in inventioi^ combined’' with a peculiar aptitude in the use 
of machinery. He possesses neither the laborious patience of the hand- 
labourer nor the aesthetic sense of - the true aHisan; but his practical 
sense 'finds full' '^npe in the production of large quantities of uniform 
commodities by quick nsachine methods? A fiuiher characteristic of 
the aptness of tile race^in these respects is the promptness with which 
the inventions of others have be^h adopted and brought to greater 
perfection. Hie history of many typical American industries is the 
histor^^ of inventions 'first made by Europeans, which remained without 
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economic rejuft till perfected ajftl mode financially successful in the 
United States. »The practical sense of.^he American* has been quick to 
t’^rn ideas into dollars. Sewing machines and typewriters, for example, 
though finJt experimented wifti abroml, ai-e practically the products of 
American inj^eivuity. Further, Americans have shown a lyeivliar capacity, 
not only for impi’ovihg old processes, but also for inventing new instru- 
ments with purposes never befpre known, and for appl\jing machine 
methods k) industries ftit 9 wliich, they liad not pre^ously entered, as, 
for example, in thetirianufacture»of watches, shoes, and, silk-goods, in 
which hand-laboiu", %us been entirely displaced. * To enumerate the 
inventions in the greater industries is impossibfe. In the manufacture 
of iron and steely railfoad supplies, 'eleptrical machinery, and the like, 
they have been countJeSs, although free] u-sntly following em Example first 
set by ihr^ign investigators. In ^he'^ianufac1;ure of hardware and tools, 
frequently of«a compj^catfed nature, the Antfericaus have eashy led all 
other peoples. '*It is herfj, perhaps, thal American ingenuity has found” 
its most fertile fielfd. » , 

No smal> share of the efodit for this constant rticcossion qf iftventions 
belongs to tl^e^vsysteir, of patent right, 'vhich, despite occasiorftir* abuses 
in '^he undue maintenance of monopolies, has been a powerful incentive, 
to constant improvement. The patent law is based on the Act of 1836, 
its chief characteristics being a careful investigation of the claim to 
novelty and priority, and the gi’ant of inonopoly right for a considerable 
period, at present seventeen years. Whether we maintein that a patent 
should protect the (jiscoverer of the inventitviior the capitalist who risks 
his money in putting the invention on the^markat, the system hoi been 
justified by its results. * 

Endowed with such qualities for industrial surt’ess, tho people were 
rapidly increasing through natural causes while receiving enqrmous 
additions , to their labour force through immigration. Tnq iiTfiuence 
of immigration on the economic conditions of the country h&s been a 
subject of much discussion *, but that it has materially hastened industrial 
expansion can scarcely be disputed, nie first great wave of immigration 
came in the"* nine years following 1845, and, was largely Irish and 
German, due totlie condij^yns of distress in thos«^oqntries. This move- 
*ment continued, Uit at a reduced rate, down to the Ci^il War. As soon 
as hostilities closed, imnngrants agairf cJlme in lai'^ numbers down to 
the depression following 1873; when the numberf again decreased, only 
to rise again in a still greater wav<>in die years fronj 1880 to 1884. 
In 1882 the enormous totals! 789,00^ was reached. Jlm lq to thi^ time 
nearly 90 per cent, of Europeifti immigrants were from the good stock 
of western Europe. T^iey were chiefly unskilled Jabouftfrs, but vigorous, 
quick to learn, and easily assimflated; and a large percentage were in 
the ages of greatest productivity. The quick rise* of ttie <%pitaiistic 
system of production is not easy where a vigorous and indepOadent 
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population have the opportunity of talcing up free land of great fertility ; 
but this influx of labour mad^ possible an extension of industry on a 
great scale, at the periods of particular speculative activity, which might 
otherwise have been checked. The vast extension of railroads and the 
accompanying ^owth of coal and iron mining requireddaige q iantities 
of both sliiUed and unskilled labour ; and, in the main, during the early 
period the filling-up of the lower brai]||phes with fo;sign labour still left 
ample opportunity in the higher br^inches \or the native populaticKi. 
The almost' automatic maclune processes maacvthe employment of 
immigrants in factories possible; and in the man\(foctura of textiles, for 
instance, it was not long before the immigrants employed numbered 
one-half of the total. , , ? i ■ ' 

Nor were these the only ecceiomic effects of immigration during this 
period. Tlie settlement of the West was hastened by thp influx of 
immigrants, b«t in a less degree than has sometimes teen ■ supjxised. 
The colonidng movement has been carried out^primarily'by native stock. 
Even ofuihc’ German immigrants hardly ftiore than 25 per cent, have 
become Ugricultural settlers,or farm-labourers, and of the Ii’.sh not more 
than ' 1 * 2 * per cent. . The Scandinavians, constituting a fjqaller absolute 
number, are relatively more inclined to agriculture, nearly 40 per ^mt. 
of that race choosing that occupation. This, howevei*, is less than the 
percentage of the native population. Special sections of the country, 
however, have been largely colonised by special nationalities, notably such 
States as Wisconsin by the Germans, and Minnesota by the ^Germans 
and Swedes. In the main,, however, the tendency of the foreign popu- 
latioit hojs been towasds city life, and mechanical and mining occupa- 
tions, or personal service, liand- trades, and shopkeeping. ^An important 
reaTOU for tliis is tite necessity on the part ,of the newcomer to seek 
paid employment at once; and<’it should be noted that this tendency, 
while fiastening the expansion of industry, has a*so hastened the .estab- 
lishment “of a more permanent and dependent wagp-eaming class than 
had formerly existed. It would, however, be- a one-sided picture which 
showed only the effect of relatively unskilled labour on the growth of 
manufactures. Although the propontion of skilled labourers to other 
immigrants has been s>nall, their actual numbdi's have been considerable, 
especially from Great Britain; and their skill has been an important 
factor in many .industries, notalbly in iron and steel manufactures and in 
shipbuilding. Furthermore, the contribution of individuals of high 
talent has been immeasurable ; and Americans, » attributing too much to 
the native chei:;>fter, ai-e frequentlv inclined- to forget that many of the 
most Striking cases of success in the industrial and commercial world 
have been those’ of poor immigrants who have (distanced the dominant 
nationality in the race for weialtL. 

The, effect of this movement on the growth of population presents 
yet ^mother problem. The population of 1870 was 88,558,371, 
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showing an jincrease of 7,000,000^ or 22'6 per cent., duriifg the decade 

of the war. OJ this populatioi^ neafly 6,000,000 wire negroes, about 

6^500,000 foreign-bom, and about 5,600,000 native-born of foreign 

parents. The latter two claSses together formed over 28 per cent# of 

the population. By 1880 the total population had it^p^ased U> over 

60,155,183 (or 30 per cent.), among whom the foreign-^om sjsd native- 

bor^of foreign pai^nts numbered nearly *15,000,000, or 29‘8 per cent. 

Xhe perc^itage of foretgiYbom,* howevei^ dirainishe^, i!he 'total number 

increasing to 6,679,4^3, being nofr less than tlie descendants of foieign- 

bom, in the fii;pt generation. The decijj,ie from 1880 to *1890 brought 

a relative increase in ihe population of both 'glasses. Out of a total 

populaticm of Q^yer 62,000^000 (div inctease 6f 24*9 per 'Cent.) the 

number of foreign-bQrn was 9,250^900, jpid of foreign-bonv native- 

borp of%foreign parents over 20,000,000, being 14‘8 per cenjt. fend 33 per 

cent, respectiyely'of the 'total population^. 'In other words, ‘^hile the 

total population inerSased «about 25* per cent, the* fore }gn element’^ 

increased about 38 per cen,t., whether the foreign-born or all 

those bom of foreign ‘iiarent^, are considered. Immigisation fell’off again 

in the ninetief^; and ^the proportion, o^ foreign-b( 4 m fell by>> 1900 to 

13’7 per cent., of the 'total population (actual numbers 10,460,085)^ 

while the percentage of all those of foreign p-arentage increased to 

84'3 per cent, of the total, in actual numbers about 26,000,000. This 

shows an increase over the numbers bf 1890 of 'about 30 per cent. 

compared with an increase of 20'7 per cent, for the whole population. 

Despite^ these figures, however, it may b<^ doubted whether, in the , 
long mn, immigration into the United States has added so Jargely to 
the population as is commonly believed. Speculations of this nature 
are not very 'fruitful ; but it is certain that if <the rat^ of increase 
between 1790 and 1840 had been contioued td the'prescnt time, without 
any immigration whatspever, tlife present population would be* far’greater 
than it is. The causes which lessen the rate of increase are the economic 
limits of production*; ^hd» in vi’ew of these facts, it was the opinion of 
the most eminent of American statisticians. General Francis Walker, 
that immigration in the long mn iiad not reinforced the population, but 
had merely “ rdijilfeced native by foreign stock.” ^ITiis theory, however, 
even if accepted in modiffed form, would not alter the fact tb/it the 
great waves of immigration in the perisds 1867-72 arjd 1880-4 werd" 
of material assistance in supplying the immediate'demand for labour at 
the beginning of two periods of great^indu4trial activity^ 

The second great facthrin the industrial growth of.JA q counti^^haa 
been its unparalleled command of natural resources. The area' of the 
United States at the close of the Civil War was^the same as its present 
area, exclusive of Al^ka and the island possessions, namely, 3,025,600 
square miles. A mere glarme at the map shows the woaderftil geographical 
advantages which this country enjoys. Stretching tacross a continwat, it 
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commands afccess, as no other counti^r does, to the two" j^at oceans. 
Its eastern coast-fine, indented ^Ith s|>lendid harbours,- stretches south 
till it meets the great southern gulf, which itself extends beyond the 
mouth of the Mississippi to the cotton-fi^ds of Texas. To the north, 
the gBjat Lal^ connected with the Atlantic* seaboard by |he^t Lawrence 
and the line Canal, reach fhe wheat- fields and iron Supplies of the West, 
and afford direct water-comidunication^to the seaboard for cities 'fiiore 
tlian a thousand ^Ics inland ^in the ^centre j^f ft great produ-^tive area. 
A third of ttie wa^ across the, continent and in "th^ very middle of its 
most fertile region, the great IN^ssissipjJi flows irori ^le Canadian border 
to the Gulf. Into this river flow its vast tributaries, the Ohio, with 
the TenneSsce and Cum!)crla!id,ri\^rs, fronj tHb ^ast,,the Missouri and 
Arkansas arri Red livers from^the west, forming a single valley, which 
extends fdf J80() miles at its widest part and inclines over,1^00,000 
square ifjiles, wathin whicl^ lies more than hdlf t^ie arabhe la»d of the 
country. Moredhan ftalf the States drain iqfo^this oile river. From 
the Allejj^fiHfcs on the east a large number ()f rivers flow to the Atlantic 
and the*Ga]f. Ail told, it^is estimated tli#t theft are IS^POO miles of 
navigaWa rivers in fjie whole l^ited States. ^ 

^ Within the area thus situated is to be foifnd a greater variety of 
climate, soil, and mineral resources than in any equal area of the world. 
The arid plains which lie west of the 100th meridian are separated 
from the Atlantic by three greht belts of arable land, broken only by 
the. Alleghany mountains, producing a vast variety of products, and 
roughly "distinguished by ijjeir chief crops, the spring wheaf^bSit in the 
norths thg central belt#of winter wheat and Indian corn, and the southern 
cotton-belt. West of this fertile territory lie the plains which, though 
called the Gjeat Desert, are the seat of vast cattle and ^eep ranches ; 
and bqyond the greaf ba^n forracd by the R*ockies and the Sierras lie 


the P«>ciflc' States with their lumber ^nd whsat and fruits. The 
mountaiu'^tates are rich in valuably ores, gold, silve^ and copper ; while 
coal «tnd iron, minerals even more important fjr industry, are widely 
distributed within Rie great belts of arable territory already described, 
throughout the Alleghany region, and even farther east.. • llie supply 
of anthracite coal coiqgs exclusively from a giyall arerf th north-eastern 
Pennsylvania; and most of the bituminous coal still comes from the 


'^at Alleghany ddjiosit whick sfcretches from western Pennsylvania to 
Alabama ; but there tft-e coal-beds of vast'extent in Illinois and Indiana, 
in the prairie States beyond tJie M^sissippi, and in the Pacific States of 
the^North-w^i^. Jron ore is also ^widely dktrlbuted, the chief deposits 
being found m tlie Alleghany region and*on the southern shore of Lake 


Superior. The4ull ejjtent of the mineral resources of the country is 
even yet not known. To the men who began to develop them at the 
beginning of Ijie new era they may well hav« seemed inexhaustible, as 
ever «ew discoveries* were made, not only of new deposits of known 
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materials, bu^ df such unexpected-^resources as the supplies’ of iiatuTal 
oil and gas. , * ^ ’ 

^Within this area there existed no artificial barriers to the growth 
of commerce. Free trade between the States had been established by 
the Consjjtitution,; and the extension of a territorial divijiQn of IrJbour 
was possible on a larger scale than had ever Before been known. The 
next iSep was to cyei^ome the natural barrifcrs of mountain and wilder- 
ness.* At f»he end of the wrar the Railroad mileage o'J the country was 
35,000 miles; and ai^ tJta of greai expai^sion at once begdn. It*had 
become apparent ea:^y^in the wai' that^a^ transcontinental line, uniting 
California with the East, had become a necessity ; and an Act incor- 
porating the Uiypn Pafcific, Company ^ was passed in 183IS. The 
tremendous difficulties, cf constructing a .Jine across* the desert and the 
Rockies ^called for* government aid v* and it was given ip 'generous 
measure-Tra bopd subsidy o? $27,OBo,000 in*aiy and* 12,000,000 ^res of 
land. The Cenisral Pacific received ovilr $27,00t),000 and Jl, 000,000 
acres. The bonds w«?re secui-ed Vy niortgage on the Ranged 

later to a second lien to enable the road to raise further loans, Irnally, 
in 1869, the 1^ spike^was driven, theiwq roads werQ united at»(%den, 
and the first finp to joiri the Atlantic and Pacific was complete. In 
the meantime rapid building continued in all sections of the country, 
especially in the Middle Atlantic States, and in the Middle West. The 
progre.ss, or its effects on particular sectibns, cannot be traced in detail. 
By 1870 the mileage had increased to 52,000 miles, by 1880 to 93,000, 
and by 1890 to 166,000. This continuous .expansion of ti^sport 
facilities brought newr areas into cultivation, opened up new supplies of 
raw materials, and built up a market in the West for the. products 
of the East. * » . 

This rapid growth was’ attended, however,' with considerable pvils. 
In the first^ place, there gccurred Itorious instances of corruption.*^ Tltough 
the chfu-ges of political bribery in tbp matter of the aid given to the 
transcontinental lines* w^re. not substantiated, there is no doubt ‘that 
fortunes were made by the manipulation of construction companies for 
the benefit of Ailroad directors ratjier than stockholders. In the next 
place, the rate of*building^as not only rapid, but^XMSsive. An era of 
speculation began 'yhich led to the construction of parallel lines, 
competition, destructive rate wars, and l^inkruptcy. ' T|ie new enter- 
prises were on so gigantic a*scale, and the de/noralisatioh due to 
excessive competition was so destructive of Values, that tlje openings for 
stock speculation were gi^aUy increased ; and, as v ulturt ^ flock 'un- 
erringly to carrion, a new grojip o/' financier^ appears who 'made 
fortunes by wrecking enterprises instead of by leaking »them prosper. 
The scandals of that p^od will always, remain a blot on the commercial 
history of the country, and they sowed evil seed in, the, mind ^of the 
public, who were frequently unabld to distinguish between the beneflcial 
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labours of the great entrepreneur^ wh^p the situation brought forth, and 
the machinations of the auda«gous plunderers who were mixed up with 
them in the market. 

* Furthermore, it was through the railroads that the people were for 
the first tin*e«J^rought fjce to face with the pi’oblem of the new capi- 
talism ftnd the power of monopoly. When a railroad entered a new 
region, it s^mjd^by some magic “sesajoe” to Croats w<^lth in its course; 
but .the very fact^^at that wjalth w«s the c’Hjation of the rood invol\ed 
a serious danger. For the first. tim6 the people of a large area found 
their welfare dependent on the action of a single Corporation. Wherever 
competition appeared, ^iscriminatiqp followed ; and in the scramble for 
business the stronger shipper were /avoured .at the expense of the 
weaker. ^Where there was iio coihpetition, the‘ public felt that they 
were l^ing* oppressed b^ a monflpojy, to make up for sacrince rates 
elsewh«e — a •feeling ^hich' wa|S intensified by the absentee- ownership 
of the we^ern 1*oads. The “ Granger moVen^nt ” against the railroads, 
whichir^ ^3bme of the Western States was«the result of these conditions, 
was ^nreaaoning*in its pr^udice, misguided in its efforts at legislative 
reform,* and injurious in its imiftediat^ results; shut ib vjras the natural 
protest of a democratic community against the domination of corporate 
capital. The actual offences of the roads were less important than they 
were made but to be at the tiipe ; but the masterful men who controlled 
them, conscious of the great development they were advancing, and 
eafger fpr their rewards, were little tolerant of public feeling. ^ To them 
the interference with their property seemed an ^insolent, invasion of 
private rights. Although the lesson has often been disregarded, it was 
neverthelfess made clear that, if it comes to a struggle Jietween capital 
arid the pedple, the^copje can dominate when they will. 

With^such a combination ’of advantages as has now been briefly 
described, the progress of industry was inevitaMy rapid. Seme .figures 
for the 'recent development in speciaj industries , H^ill be given in thg 
next section, and it will suffice for the preseht to point out that almost 
every industry that had been in. existence at the time of the war 
continued to grow, while a large bumber of entire]^ new industries 
sprang into promkiewce as the result of new«discoveries and inventions. 
White the popu^tion was, roughly speaking, doiibled between 1866 
and 1890j the capital invesftd*in manufactures increased sixfold, from 
^1,000,000,000 to over ^6,^00,000,000, the veJue of the products above 
fivefold, the number of personsaemployed |hreefold, and their wages 
nearly five^tj&dv .v c * 

Such a growth of the factory system*as this could not fail to introduce 
all the problefns of \>rganised laboiy. Trade unions and strikes had 
been known at an early date ; and the literature of the fifty years before 
the war shows that our conception^ of tlie idyllic conditions of- the 
labdlirer of that pefiod as a democratic artisan are somewhat exaggerated. 
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Still it is tru® ihat the system production on a large scale was not 
widely prevalent till after the war ; and iji the later period the problem 
of labour assumed a new phas^ . The first warning the country had of 
the new poVer was the seriep of railroad strikes in 1877, which were 
accompanied 1jy» serious outbreaks of disorder., necessitating' a resoft to 
Federal troops. Then followed the appe^-rance of the “Knights of 
Labour,” and the firs* exhibition of their power in the sejriovs strike on 
the Missouri Pacific line'in#1886. '•By this tim'e thejlhovenjent toward 
labour organisation was rapidly progressipg>; and strikes become frequent. 
Occasionally there oecl^rred great conflicts such as ihose alrpady men- 
tioned, followed by the Homestead apd Chicago sjErikes (1892 apd 1894), 
when the public r^ain s,tood aghist before the spectre of an industrial 
war which amounted Armed insiurthctioif. Such excesses werg perhaps 
insepera^ie.from tfie rise of a powefful new j)rganisation in ecpnomic 
life, carrivjd sway by* ^ts * first consciryisness of strength ; But the , 
educated public, Vhich was still marvelling at the material t^umphs of 
the capitalistic system, was littlo prepared for the sudden probic'i»which 
followed logically in As train. Gradually better leaders h.*ve apsen ; 
and the hardqp* lessons have begn at* least partially learned *by the 
uniaij^s. If they have been slow in appreciating the necessary limits 
within which alone they can hope for success, the employing class on the 
other hand has been equally slow in recognising the qtter futility of the 
attempt to crush the new organisation ; and the public have as much to 
forgive oq the one side as on the other. The problem is the same in 
America as 4n every industrial nation to-day/ • Combination has arisen 
to meet combination ; and only as the rights »of eaCh are recognisedf* will 
the bitterness of the conflict cease. There are special reasons' why this 
is to be hoped for in the Upited States, before ji. sen/e of sodal deava^ 
becomes more acute. For thoi^h the 'masses are easily roqsed hy a 
sense q[f injastice and incited by that spirit of independence, vAicti has 
been their chief pridqj to resist promptly even at the expense of *law^ and 
order, class divisions are* ndt yet permanently fixed, and the conscious- 
ness of class is still subordinate to thg sense of national unity. 

Little space has been left for the consideration of the agricultural 
development of tke countiy>during this period, although that develop- 
flient has been the true basis of its prosperity. Even ^ll the advantages 
for industrial growth which have beefl . dhumerated would have been 
insufficient for the establishment of a great jfystem of manufactures, had 
not the home market be^n constantly expanding. The period from 
1860 to 1890 is indeed as ifbtable for the way in v£bi«lJ*ihe United 
States became the chief source* of supply for ft)od-products and raw 
material to Europe as,, for the ^tent to which *the country achieved 
its independence of European industry. 

Between 1860 and 1870 the popydation of the grain States (the ‘^North 
Central ” division) increased by more than 42 per ceilt., and in the %ext 
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decade by nearly^ 34 per cent. — a^tot^ addition in twenfy years of over 
8,000,000 inhabitants. Even the older States of Illinois, Iowa, and 
Missoqri, the growth was more rapid thap the general rate of incrc-se,, 
while in the newer States of the North, „ the population of Michigan 
mor^ than donliled, and l^at of Minnesota increased more than fourfold. 
Over 1^,000 settlers took pp farms in the unknown Dakotas, while, 
farther souyi, the population of Kansas increased m Ore than ninefold, 
and .that of^Nebr^ka rofe fro»n 28,841 in 1850'’to 452,402 iif 1880. * At 
the same tiiae the Gulf States prere 'rapidly growing with the constant 
extension pf cotton culture. *1he greatest proj^brtional advances were 
made in ,the “ Wcstei^ division,” inhere the igew mines were opened up 
by the transcontinental lines. .Tfiis d^visien, which includes roughly the 
Slates wqgt*of the idinsas boufidaiy,'was, with tHe exception of California 
and Ojjjegoii, practically ^unsettlea in 1860. Exclusive of fnest* two 
States, popiflation of less*thsp 200,000 was sc^.ttered over'U temtory 
covering d^-tlfird of the whole area of* the coui^try.' By 1880 half 
a millilft’'¥ettler8 had come into these ’States, while the population of 
California «had iticreased by almost as miihy more. During the next 
decade this moveiflent continued*, till jn 1890 CMifom^a had 1,200,000 
inhabitants and the rest of the Western division liearly 2,000 BOO. 
Flourishing cities had grown up; and the extension of mining and 
cattle-raisidg had pow gone sp far that the census of 1890 announced 
that there was no longer a line of frontier. In the same decade the 
intrease in the new grain States continued as before. The population 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas increased by nearly 
2,Odb,O0O, or over 8ff per cent. 

This growth of population in the grain States was made possible by 
thb extensi^ of theprailipad system, which opened new areas for cultiva- 
tion ftnd,jcombined wdth iraprotements^in ocean navigation, brought the 
praine farms into direct connexion with the factories of Europe. The 
westward movement was also stinfulated by the fijHher extension of the 
land policy of the government as expressed iu the Homestead Act of 
1862, which permitted the aajuisiijon of title to lands actually settled, 
by the payment of a •nominal fee— tthe last step in Jhe policy of free 
homes. In the meantime great improvemert. were made in the methods 
of pfbduction an^in handling the crops. Agricultuftd machinery, whicn 
had begu^ to*work its transforfiiation before the war, was applied on a 
still larger scale; a great extension of* terminal and railroad elevators 
facilitated |!tdrage; and a systun of grading and classification was 
establishe^‘'.:MCfm the influence o§ the speculative market, which made it 
possilble to handie gibin in the most economical manner. This was 
especially important hi view of the gjreat distances in transport and the 
nmny reshipments necessary. Grain could now be handled in bulk 
withont regsffd tb small specific lots ; and,^n the case of wheat, owing 
to ^ fluid qualify, the application of machinery in its handling has 
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made the methods of the America!^ grain trade unique in the world of 
commerce. From, the moment wh^n therein is brou^t by the farmer 
to local elevator to the moment when it reaches the docks of 
Liverpool, the only hand labour necessary to its movement is tlie fulling 
of the right '*le\er to set the machinery going. The t\ey process of 
* handling and marketihg the wheat was hardly^ less important than the 
new liihthods of hervesting. ^ * , 

* • Under 4hese conditittos.^ the piyiductiop of * cereals dnd ’the accom- 
panying production of ’ provisions, increajjed enormtmsly. The wheat 
crop, which in «187Ct had amounted to ^35,000,000 bushels, averaged 

310.000. 000, from 1870 «to 1879, and 460.000,000 from 1880 to 1889. 
Since then it has tedee e^ceedqd 600,000,000, and’ once 700,000^000. In 
the case of Indian corn') the average for, > the deCade ending- 1889 was 

600.000, (00 bushel^ greater than for Hie previous decade, ar\d ''in recent 
years JiasMiveraged* 2,0p0,w)0,000. The valu«i of the p»)ductsr'of the 
slaughtering and^meat-phejeing industries* increased from >$76^000,000 in ’ 
1870 to $303,000, OdO in 1880,.and $561,000,000 in 1890. '^sajiwhile 
the amount of wool, ptbduced primarily in the Western? Statej, increased 
from an annual, average of 177,000,090^)3. in the jseventies to about 
276,(^00,000 between 1880 and 1^89. Exports increased in even greater 
proportion than production, llie average annusd export of wheat 
(including flour) from 1867 to 1872 was 35,600,000 bushels ^ from 1873 
to 1878 it was 73,400,000, and from 1879 to 1883 it was 167,600,000. 
The proportion of the total crop exported in these three periods was 
16'53, 24*6^ and 34'91 per cent, respectivply. Such a phenomenal 
increase could manifestly not be long continued, and the averagp fotf the 
next ten years showed some falling-ofiF. From 1884 to 1888 it was 

122.400.000, ai’id for the next five years 144,400,030 bushes. During 
the last decade it has again increased to -a higher fi^ire than ever. The 
export- of Indian com has nevet been so important in relatidn ti* pro- 
duction as that of wheat. It is^ primarily a feed-crop for the home 
market; and in fact 80, per cent, of the total crop, which in bushels is 
three or four times that of wheat, is consumed in tl;ie county where it 
is grown. Nevertheless a foreign* demand has ^been stimulated ; and 
the average annuli' exports^ increased from 14,200,0^0 bushels in 1867-72 
to 73,400,000 in 1879-83. After a period of comparative unifqjrmity 
the exports have begun to increase enermously in rtfcen^ years, having •* 
risen, in one year, to over 200,000,000 bushels. ■'The increase in the 
production of Indian com ^ade the gi’jwing^export of proyisions possible, 
while the improvements in lefrigeratiqn enabled the pari^^ houses^ to 
ship immense quantities of fresh beef. The eiiport,ln this line-? alone 
increased from 20,000,000 lbs. in the early seventies to '200,000,(X)0 lbs. 
by 1890. The value of bacon'* and hams exported increased from 
$6,000,000 to $60,000,000 in the same period, and .thal^ of laqi from 
$6,000,000 to $42,000,000. 
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The thirty years after the wai also witnessed a ^peat etQygj, 
revolution in thft Southern Statfis. The abolition of, slavery desi.^^ 
once for all the large-plantation system which had been the founda 
of a patriarchal society; and the hnanBial ruin of the large plante. 
made its p^ajtial re-establishment under a wage sy§te..i iirjpossible. 
During ihe stoftny days df reconstruction the growth of a new economic 
system was regarded ; but the subse^ent years ^w< an adaptation of 
Southern a^cfllture to the n^w conditions o| fe’ee labour on Jines wh’ch 
are likely tt) be ^rmanent. ^ Whiles the large' pjanters and their de- 
scendants were left 'helpless b^ole th5 new prob^iy, the small planters, 
the “poof whites," aose rajoidly in importance, took over the land 
rdinquistted to them, a'hd began 1)he process of regenosation. ' The black 
population was for*th< time |}eing*nol improvalcl.by emancipation; and 
its incom'*[)ej;ence has been a serioMS check on the grftwth of tte South. 
Strcnu^Dls efforts are beiAgmiade to educat^them on lines o£jndustrial 
'efficiency ; tand sthe better blacfts arc graduayy*Tearnii^ that economic 
indepei'J<'VJ®& is their real need. It musj Ije admitted, however, that the 
amounts of^skilled labour among tlie blacljsf at the present time is less 
than liefore their ^mancijiaticyi. • The same difficulties baye proved how 
^chimerical w'crc the early hopes that a bod/ of independent faiyners 
would gi'ow up among the freedmen. Despite notable exceptions, they 
have not slrown sufficient economic strength for the role of landowners. 
At first they were* employed hs wage-eaniers, but very soon the lack 
of capital on the part of the planters and of industry on the part of the 
black labourers led to tljc, substitution of the system of s^jare-tenancy, 
which is, now the most prevalent method of tenure among the agricultural 
blacks. To these difficulties should be added the pressure of indebtedness 
due to defVdent capital and falling prices, which has Icept even the 
white^ planters from t;stablishing,that independent position which on the 
wholes chatacterises the farmers of the North. Still the substitution of 
the smarf-farm system for the lai;ge plantations opens up to Southern 
agriculture the prospect of gradually altaining ipdependent conditions. 

Despite all th^e drawbacks the cultivation of cotton has grown 
enormously, enabling tlie Southern Stiates to advance rapidly in popula- 
tion and wealth. , Tlje production of cottgi^ increased from less than 
2,000^000,000 lbs. in the early seventies to more thari 4,000,000,000 in 
the early nine,J;ies,'' keeping pacer with the world’s demand, of which it 
supplies 80 per cent.* Exports increased from about 1,000,000,000 lbs. 
to over 3,000,000,000 lbs. Furt^j^ermore, the Southern States have at 
last*begun utilise their other yesources.» Coal-mines and iron-works 
are b«ing opened,, while the growth of* cotton manufacture in the old 
Slave States has ‘been \pore rapid them in any oth^r part of the country. 

• ^ 

Th^ last fqw years have witnessed in theAJnited States an expansion 
of iiidustry and a growth of material prosperity which have not been 
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equalled in aqy period of equal length in its history ; and this has been 
accompanied by jiotable changes which demand special consideration. 

long period of depression which followed the panic of 1893 came to 
an end in 1897. The enforced 'economy of that period had reduced pro- 
duction till tlje surplus stocks were exhausted. The countiy had ^x>wn 
up to its surplus silver cmrency, which had reshlted from the dangerous 
expeA'tnents of 1878„and 1890; and, more*impm*tant stjll, the election 
®f» lr896 had settled once .for all ,the question of sound currency and 
insured the legal maintenance of,, the gpld standard. The prices of 
agricultural products began to rise in tbp autumn of 1896 ; and good 
crops, with a growings foreign demand, initiated that ;^icultural 
prosperity 'which has beeh the basis \>f the whole movement.' Before 
considering the more striking developments in industrial production and 
organisation and in foreign comraewc, a word may be ga/d of the 
condirion,,9f the West, ‘ 

A glance at lAie censhs^njap of 1900,’ showing'' the vorioui» centres ot" 
the country’s econoidic activity,.gives a vivid impression of t'it.,-^-aminant 
position of the Mississippi valley. I'he centre of population^ hai moved 
west during thy Jast decade at a slower, rat^e than in preceding yoara, and 
now.lies near thessou them’ boundary of Indiana at longitude about 85"49'. j, 
The centre of manufactures had crossed the Ohio before 1890, and now 
lies fifty-nine miles south-west of Cleveland, Ohio. The ceritre of agri- 
cultural production lies along the Mississippi. The centre of the “ six 
cereals ” is exactly on the river about half-way between Hannibal and 
Burlington g and the three points representiiig the centres of improved 
acreage, farm income, and corn-production fall oalmost togethes* just 
above the junction of the Illinois and Mississippi. The centre of total 
farm-area has Aioved west to the ninety-third meridian ; an^ the centre 
of wheat-production north-west across the Mississip’pi to a point seventy 
miles west, of Des Moiiies, lowh. This is the most noticeable idiange 
of all, and marks the increasii^ preeminence of the north-western 
wheat-fields. The population of North Dakota and Minnesota made 
large advances in the la.st decade, while the more .southern States of 
Kansas and Nebraska did not increase at all, owing to the reaction from 
the abnormal settlement of ^e previous decades wljjch had been followed 
by the agricultural# depression. For the first time, the “ North Central ” 
division, including the chief wheat States^showed, as' a w^hole, a smaller' 
proportional increase in populfetion than the North Atlantic division. 
On the other hand, a notable increase took place in the South Central 
division, especially in Arkansas and Tpxas, and abov^lb ln Oklahbma, 
to which district a wild rush took place on the opening of th^ new.' lands. 
The largest proportional increase has been in ^e Western division, 
including the three Pacific States ^and <the growing districts of Montana 
and Colorado. ' » r, 

It wiU be seen, then, that the westward qiovement contmues, 
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although a£ a diminished rate ; and %;he movement is co?itmuing in the 
same way as foAneiiy, that hy steady pressure pushing the whole 
moving population. The same men who settled the earlier frontiers, 
still advance, selling their farms at a profit to those who come behind. 
The pioneer element is constantly drawn forward, and the^less adventurous 
enter into their tieritage. ^lis also explains the nafure of the emigration 
across the border into norfh- western , Canada, wbick has called %rth 
glooniy commeftt.fc The ‘virgin soils of the ^aSiadian wheat belt afford 
greater opj^ortunilles; and tjjie same class of men who left Iowa for 
Minnesota or Dakcrta now mqjire on tS the nort^ once more ; buh their 
places are *continually* filled. It is but a normal continuation of the 
general rSigratory movement. ^ ^ , •• 

The number of ^rtfls h;is increased more rapidly than the population, 
and the fof/il acrea^ of improved land .somewhat l^ss. Oi? toe other 
hand, ffie total farm -area fii* iiicrea.sed morefrap^y than in ..\\y decade 
‘since 18604-a filet, however, less significant t})p.n it might appear, since 
there an addition to the nominal farm-area of 130,000,000 

acres of uiymprowed'land jn the South-central dhd Western divisions. 
In this connexion reference mqy I?: made to the pfoblem#^^ farm tenure. 
,The public was surprised to hear, after the census of 1890, that^the 
ratio of farms worked by ownei*s to farms worked by tenants was 
decreasing. • The independent farmer had been so long lauded as the 
main prop of a democratic society that the revelation was startling. 
An even more marked change in the same direction has taken place in 
the last decjule, the numljer of owning operators^ having .fallen from 
71*6 perjcent. in 1890 to 6^'7 per cent, in 1900, while tenancy increased 
correspondingly from 28*4 per cent, to 35*3 per cent. Nevertheless, 
the gloomy |orecast^to which the fact that oyer one-thirft of American 
farms^were in tenant? hands has»given rise, do not seem to be warranted. 
We hktve^Mready noted the reasons for farm tenancy in the cottop-belt, 
where it ■causes less alarm. In the«North-west ther^have doubtless been 
some* cases of men losing their farms by •foijjclosure and becoming* 
tenants, while som§ farms have been bought up for investment ; but in 
the main the causes are diflerent. In the first place, tlie break-up of 
the “ bonanza ” fivm^ has come largely thjc^igh division into tenant- 
holdings, which simply means the extension of the imiall-farm system.* 
‘In the next pl^ce,*the facts show that the number of operating owners 
compared ^ith the tdtal farm populatioif has not diminished since 1880, 
while the compamtive num&r o^ farm-labourers has diminished in a 
marked de aff^.. T his would seqp to establish the inference that the 
increase in renai^ is due to the rise oi labourers rather than the fall 
of owners. This con(;|usion is further strengthened by a study of the 
relative ages of operating owners,^ tenants, and labourers. The striking 
fact appears tjiat 50 per cent, of all the farm-labourers are under 86 
years«of age, over tYo-thirds of the tenants are under 46, while about 
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60 per cent.,cff operating owners^are over 45 years of ag^. In other 
words, there is a (Steady progress trom the ranks of labdurers up through 
tejjancy to ownership. This certainly does not represent a dangerous 
reaction. * ‘ • 


Despite iVide variations fn individual crops, the last li\e years, have 
been years of large yields and good prices. Evin the serious failure in the 
Indian com crop (jn ^1901 did no^ materially affect the situation, for this 
wverse was balanced b^» h^avy crops in tbe otiier cereails, while it kept 
com prices high for^Ke coni crop of 19p2. Only^tour tifties prior to 
1897odid the wheat crop reach ’500,0()Q,000 bushels. In the last six 
years the crop has excesded that amount each year, and in 1901 reached 
the unprecedented tot^l' of ,750^0(ft),00() bushels; while the’ range* of 
prices has been highes than under the smaller cnJps'bf the tlwee previous 
years. In the niatfer of cotton the conditions have be^n’inuch the 
samet The average c^op ibr the last five yeaii has "been over 10,500,000 
bales, and in bto year^ ^he crop was over ll,000,000l compared witff" 
crops ranging in the ten years, previous from 6,500,000 to'.. v~*«»ximum 
of less than *10,000,000 bales. Such statistics, however, givi^ a less vivid 
idea of the rtic'^nt chq^nge in western conditions tha» facts for which no 
accurate figure.s» can be ^iven. The great change has been the raising, 
of ihe farmers from a condition of burdensome debt to economic 


independence. In the decade from 1880 to 1890 millions of acres were 
taken up by settlers, who burdened theniselves with mortgages both for 
the purchase price and the working capital, and found themselves, before 
they because firmly established, facing an, agricultural dcpr^ion of 
almost unprecedented proportions. The pressuro of interest ^ajsments 
at a time when crops could hardly be sold at a profit accounts largely 
for the great hold of the free-silver movement in tke campaign of 1896. 
In the last few years, however, mortgages haVe Ueen paid off rq,pidly, 
while* the. enforced economy df the preceding years made fep.viug out 
of increased income easy. The whgat-grower is no longer obliged to 
sell his crop at once ^r <to mortgage it before har\'est. He iS in a 
position of economic solvency, with money laid by. , It is this fact that 
gives more tllaa a passing signifiiance to the prosperity of the West. 
Mere fluctuatiotl ^rom tipie to time in farming .^nepmes would hardly 
warrant extendedysomment ; but the use made of the increased ipcome, 
namely, the payment of debts, is sure to prove of peilnanent importance:* 
The surplus may be dissipated, new settlers may“ incur new* debts, but 
hundreds of thousands of the Mttlers ot the earber decade are now 
for the first time in a 'position to ,bear reverses. At.Mfwt they are 
really in possession of free hqpies. a , ’ * j ’ 

We may now consider the industrial expansion. •* The census of 
1900 attempts to determine the jtelatton of manufactured to agricultural 
products in money value, and to establish the excess of the former, even 
after making proper deductions for the value o^ the raw matoriak. 
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It is unsafe; however, to plane muchf dependence on such calculations, 
while the comparison of differerft peiii(^8 according to the value of 
products may give results vei^ difterent from those reached by^a 
comparison of quantities. A few figures, however, may be given to 
indict^te the sqrorising growth of the last half decade. 

The produeflon of coil, which had already si/rpassed the amount 
of British prod^jetion in 1899, increased by 1902 tq 293,000,000 (ihort) 
tons, an incrf!as#of 76,000,000 tons iy tour yearn, and of 140.000,000 ip* 
ten years. The production or pig-irqn increiised [10 per cent, between 
1897 and 190^, and<reached a ^oftil of aver 17,00(^000 tons in the latter 
year, while*steel production increased to aboul^ *15,000,000 tons; the 
product irt both cases being §reak:? than the ‘combined output of the 
United Kingdom and Germany. In tfie textile.%dustries the progress 
has been <!bqtinuous, but by no means so striking *as in iron s id iiteel. 
The UiTtted States now cdii.snmes a larger qilhiitity of cotton than the 
United Kiiy^dom, altHbugh tint is far from^ Adicatiwg that British 
supremj^''jwff tlie cotton industry has b^eq threateifed, since the large 
consumption in tlie Usiited States is due tiythe great amoufit of coarse 
spinning* The number of spjndles at work in ^the l^ted States in 
J.900 was only 40 per cent, of those in Great Britain, theugh more ^an 
twice the number used in any other country. Among the textiles the 
most rapid ladvance has been made in the manufacture of silk, the 
product of which is now worth more than $100,000,000, and gives 
the.United States the second place in that industry, but a little behind 
Frairce. * • , , 

Itais jiot possible ^to describe the growth of different industries in 
detail, but. a few general statements may be given. The census reports 
establish fiftijpn groups of industries, of which tfie four nfo.st important 
in or^er are food arfd kmdred •products, iron and steel, textiles, and 
lumbe# and its manufactures, in each df which ^he product, is valued 
ai over $4,000,000,000. Among these the greatest increase during the 
decadti has been in iron and steel. Among»tlif ^her groups, that of 
metals and metal products other than iron and steel shoAvs an increase 
of over 100 per cent., jand a total A%lue of $748,000,000. A special 
group consists of velqyles for land transport^ ^nd shdvfs an increase of 
60 pey cent, ovei* 1890, and of 396 per cent, since 188(). Other marked* 
Increases are iii^ iro^ and steel fshipbuilding, which has risen from about 
$40,000,000 to over $85,000,000; and Vood-pulp and paper, Avith an 
increase of 61 p«r cent, over 1890, and a, total Ajdue of over $127,000,(X)0. 

^her jgj^3»l marks of progress mays be noted. Tlie estimated 
horse-power used m production rose 9(h per cent, between 1890 and 
1900, from less' than *6,000,000 to over 11,000,000. The railroad 
mileage increased in the decade 'endibg 1902, from 171,663 to over 
200,000, miles,, and constitutes more than 40 per cent, of the total 
mileage of the world ; while traffic increased fix)m 88, (KX), 000, 000 to 
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147, OOt), 000, 060 ton-miles, and’ gross receipts from ^1,171,000,000 to 
$l,711;000,0b0. ^ Deposits in all banks reached in 1902 ^9,815,193,912, 
an increase of $4,000,000,000 in fiv4 years. Bank clearings were 
'$l'l6,000, 000,000, showing a ‘gain of 100 per cent, over 1897.’ . 

Apa/t fr-im the extraordinary outburst of business activity as pjroved 
by these figures, thi period following the depression years 1893-6 is 
notable for twOj^r<^ons, viz. the great strides made ^ by the United 
rSjates in ,the foreign jmarket, 'qnd the rapid growth v5f industrial 
consolidations. An analysis of tl|,e statistics of foro^n trade brings out 
many, interesting points. The ‘jotal .Exports of domestic merchandise, 
exclusive of specie, if<jr the six years ending , June 80, *1902, were 
annually in excesp, of $1, 000,000, 000.< Uhtil 1097 that total had bjten 
reached in only one ye4r, viz. 1892., Th'^ culmination, so faf as money 
values ^re conccrnfed, came in 1J)01, when the exports reached 
$l,4j30,4l>Jii,80^6. 'In ^19C2 they' fell off slightly, the total being 
$1,355,481,861.1 For '/he six years ending in 1902 thi» average annutfi*, 
exports were about $1,322,000,000, compared with an- 'yerage of 
$878,000,0()p in the six yo^rs previous, showing a goan of over 50 per 
cent The g^ip in ..the period fion\, 1891’ to 18^6 was /ess, tAan 20 
per cent, over,, the six- years, '1885-90 ; while the period 1885-90 
shov/ed an actual loss compared with the years 1879-85. 

Much comment has been occasioned by the relative, increase of 
manufactured exports. According to the classification of the Treasury 
Department, the ratio of exports of agricultural products and manu- 
factures 'respectively to total exports was 8^’25 per cent, arid 12*48 
percent, in 1880; 74*51 per cent, and 17*87 percent, in 18Q0;. 60*98 
per cent, and 31*65 per cent, in 1900 ; and in 1902, marking a slight 
reaction, 62*81 per cent, and 29*80 per cent. iThe si^pie tendency 
appears even more strikingly from the, fact tiiat, tvhereas total taports 
in the last six years Ivwe inertased by about 50 per cent., ihe «ixport8 
of manufactures have more than., doubled. Comparing the three 
years , 1900-2 with "the' years 1890-2 the increase has been nearly 
threefold, from sm average of $470,000,000 in ^he first period to 
$1,250,000,000 o in the second. 'By far the most important of the 
manufactured ekports aijp iron and steel prodj^cts, with a total of 
'$98,000,000 in 1^02, to which should be added $16,000,000 o]f agri- 
cultural machinery. The highest figune reached for fron and steel goodt^ 
was $122,000,000 in 1901, compared with less than $27,0b0,C00 in 1892. 
Technically the proportion of manufactui'M exports to, total exports is 
much gi*eater, since the alw’iB classification includes flour. arid provisions, 
which are indisputably manuf^tures, under the h^ of f^oultural 
products. But the classification shows the distiijction of chief interest, 
namely, the proportion of exports* whi'ih are primarily due to agricultural 
resources rather than to manufacturing skill. If the export of refined 
petroleum (about $70,000,000) were taken from th^ list of manufactures, 
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the comparative importance of the 'natural resources 8f,the country 
would appear ev(5n greater. ^ppe^rs then that the United’ States 
is still able to hold its place as the chief seller among nations of fop^- 
products and raw materials. Despite tfie increasing consiimption of 
cotton at hoipci, the greater production makes it possible t’o export the 
same proportion of the cfbp, about two-thirds^ fiuhishing 80 per cent, 
of the total world’s supply. The expor^ts of cotton«in« 1901 were^&ore 
than 8,500,000,600 lbs. * Out 9 f a crop of 748,000,000 bushel" of wheat* 
290,(fo0,000 'were exported, including Hour, wi{h a’ value of $200,000,000. 
ITie exports ol Indiavi com, whi<;h ‘formcTrly found no market abroad* have 
increased t6 over 200,000,000 bushels, while the exports of provisions 
haVe doubled within a “decade. In 1^01 the value -of the ekports of 
provisions was $207,006,000, breedstufFs $276,000,000, and of cotton 
$300,000,60Q, a total of $783,000,000 for these three items alprft. • 
Tlielitatlstics of imports bring out more flearjy still tlie inerease of 
'ihanufacturcig industry. The amount of manuActures 'imported ready 
for con^yiY ^uion tends to become less and less important in comparison 
with t^ie materials, raw or purtially manufactured, for further use in 
manufackiring. Scarcely nior^, tlian 25 per cent^ of th/'^total imports 
fire of the first class. Of the chief manufacturdd imports of the earlier 
perioil, cotton goods alone have held their own even in actual quantifies. 
The importation of woollen goods, especially affected by the tariff, has 
fallen to less than ‘$15,000,009, of silk goods to about $25,000,000, 
while iron and steel imports have averaged less than $20,000,000 in the 
last five years, compared with average exports of more than $100,000,000. 
Other, manufactures of minor importance, especially luxuries, have in- 
creased ; hut on the whole, despite the greatly increased home demand, 
the, quantity of ma.iufactured imports ready 'for consumption has 
diminished. On th<f' otHfer hapd, the imports of food-products and 
materiuls fur manufacture have gi’eatly increased.- though in the cas? of 
food-producls the full in prices has concealed the real facts. The chief 
single' items of import are coffee to the amount of more than a 
1,000,000,000 lbs. in 1902 with a value of $71,000,000, and sugar, 
to the amount of 3,000,000,000 lbs. with a value ef $55,000,000. 
The imports of r^w material have increased even nSdre rapidly ; for 
india-rabber and- gutta-percha the increase in the decade was 100 per 
*,»nt., for hides and skins 150tper cent., for silks nearly 100 per cent., 
for tin more lhan 100 per cent. Notable imports of half-manu- 
factured goods a,re leather, chtmiciJs and dye stufis, wood, and tin plates. 
The ‘‘actual , b|'9Pprtions in 1901 ^ were as .follows: food-products and 
animal- 21 per qpnt. f raw materials 32‘79 per cent. ; partially manu- 
factured 9‘61 per cent.^ ready for consumption 30*58 per cent. 

A further significant indicaticn of the growth of industrial inde- 
pendence is to be, found in 'the relation ofrtotal exports to imports. 
From. 1790 to 1874| the imports exceeded the exports in all but six 
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years; since the exports havi been in excess except ift four years. 
The early period^ then, was one of ext^n|ive borrowing*in Europe. The 
^gess of exports from 1874 ^to 1896 was probably not more than 
sufficient fot the payment of interest, freights, remittances by immigrants, 
and thff likfi. .But in the 'five years from 1898 to 10^2 the .total 
excess of exports has been over $2, 650, 000, (AK). This* would »8eem to 
indicate a rapid pay«ient of the,^foreign indebtedness, a, conclusion sup- 
^•rted by ithe facts known, regarding the„sale oT foreigh-hSld securities 
in the New York market. Furthermore, despite t'Ae lar^ amount of 
foreign capital 'still, invested in America, the United States is already 
becoining in some degi^ a creditor nation. The investment df American 
capital in foreigtiecnteyprise^ an^ tW bonds of Tbreign governments has 
already begun to arouso comment. • • • * •» 

Thii^l^ng 6UT:^y of figures shov% briefly the ^extent IpVhich the 
United S4ates> has ap^^oabhed the goal of Self-sufficiency so Ardently 
desired by the protectibn^st statesman. In the matter'* of raw matbri^ 
the country has ample supplies of the chief food-products IVc^jts own 
needs: of c«al, iron, toppeiViand lumber fur building and m.^nufa^ures ; 
of cotton, an^ (an less measure) of wool, ijor its clotWng. In the matter 
of manufacture.} it still imports *large quantities, but these are chiefly of 
the liner and more luxurious kinds. It imports less than 6 per cent, of 
its consumption of iron and steel, less than 10 per cent, of ib cottons and 
woollens, and less than 20 per cent, of its silk goods. Its chief depend- 
ence on ,/oreign countries for single important commodities is on .the 
non-European counjries for its coffee, tea, aijd, sugar, its hides and ‘‘furs, 
its silk, fibres, and rubber, its tin, and to some extent its wool, Qn the 
other hand, it has a market at home for its own manufactures, which 
absorb 90 per cent, of ^the total production. Its farii 3 ers are .still 
dependent on the foreign market for the disposal 3f their surplus wheat 
and ^tton, of which one-third“ and two-thirds of the crops topictively 
are exported, and for which the foreign demand fixes the price. In the 
case of Indian com, however, less than 10 per cent, is exported’; and, 
taking the country as a whole, tl;,e prosperity of ..the farmer depends 
more on the" feed-crops, Indian bom, oats, aqd hay, than on wheat. 
The influence of the fpjeign market in fixiuj .prices through its 
’’absorption of certain surplus products of agriculture 'and manu/acture 
easily obscures the importance of th&>home marked and even the real 
factors of wealth. A vast amobnt of the commodities produced annually 
does not enter into coiijrnerce at all, b3t is consumed at the place 
of production. The mon.ay value >of the dairy prpqWts annually 
produced in this country is-j greater than that ^ the fbtah wlieat 
crop ; and the value of the poultry and eggs ,js greater than that of 
the production of gold, silver, ind •copper combined. It may be said 
in general, that the foreign trade of the United States, great ^as it is, 
is less important compart with the internal business of the countiy 
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than that of any other country of a similar degree of civ^iaation.. This 
fact is also seen by reference to ^e statistics of traffic. » The amount of 
grain consumed where it is grown is so, great that the grain tonnages 
hauled,* even by some of the so-called “Granger” railroads, is less than 
the tonnage, of manufactures. There are more tons of ihanui’actured 
goods hdUlcd to^he West*lhan there are tons of grain hauled back. Of 
the total traffic ^f the railroads of the crjuntry the pipdtcts of agriculture 
(exclusive of*an?lnal prcSkicts),.contribotcd in^^l&Ol only 10‘7® per cehif.,* 
while manufhcturesV:ontribut€ji 13-75 per cent. A further illustration 
of the immensity of 'the home f r^e is ‘seen in the^fact tlfat the toflnage 
of vessels passing throngh the Sault St Marie,, between Lake^ Superior 
anft Lake Michigan, in 1901, wgs sfe gr^t as the. total ‘tonnage entered 
at United Simtes ports from allrforeign countries.® The navigation of the 
great Lak& Jias incresused with mai^eHous rapidity in'Jhe last fe v y(!ars; 
and tli^ now constitute tlve greatest inland wfitej^^ay of the wi/dd. * 

«»v itpjjg indfistriSl expansion which has befen described libovc has been 
MCompa’»HJd by, and is in some degree Ahe resuit of, a widespread 
itjorgayisati^n of^bushiess coatrol, which haS brobgh’t to #ie fore the 
entirely new problem of capita^stie centralisation.,® The development in 
jts present foi-m has been so recent that the naost careftil investigators 
find themselves unprepared to speak with any confidence regarding 
its results. flL'he movement seems to have had its inception during the 
reaction which followed the period of excessive speculative investment 
aftor the Civil War ; and the first of the new combinations, the Standard 
( Oil Company, still remain:* the greatest in its power ^d solidity. Other 
combiaatynis were formed aj a comparatively early date, notably in the 
sugar and whiskey industries ; but the earlier “Trusts,” though important, 
were few in upmber. • With the upward moverpent of industry, however, 
which followed the depression of 1893-6, the movement toward com- 
binatiem ^nt on with such startling rapidity that the public seemed 
likely to find every one of its articles of consun^ptiqp under the control 
of a single organisation. In the financial cerftre^i tliere seemed to ^ an 
absolute mania for, the reorganisatipn of competing companies on the 
new lines. In the singly year 1899 the nominal capital <>f newly formed 
combinations reached^ total of ^3,500,000,QQO,000, of Vhich, however, 
more j^an thrce*quarters represented the capital o6 the reorganised ‘ 
Companies. In the* following iyet,r the United States Steel Company 
was organised with a (Apital of f 1,100,000,000, besides a bonded indebt- 
edness of $3004)00,000. If single corporation to control the vast 
iron and stee0msiness of the coucitry could be successfully established, 
there steffifSTindee^no Kmit to the process of consolidation. 

The fact that cop|olidation has followed periods of depression 
suggests the cause frequently assigned *for it, namely, the necessity of 
escaping from p cut-throat competition which results from speculative 
and unguided investment. This was unquestionably an importont 
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motive in tlje' ’earlier period; anc? its results are best seen in the case 
of railroads. The disorganisation resulting from over-building and the 
guivpontrolled competition of bginkrupt roacls, which had to meet no fixed 
charges, led to “pools” and traffic agreements which aimed at establishihg 
some degree -'of. harmony in rates and policy. These, .|Tiovever, seldom 
endured; and the legislation prohibiting “pools” hastened the movement 
of cohsolidation,t)till at the present time a large proportion of the 
•mileage of* the country is ^lonsolidated iiv,a fevf vast systems. Further- 
more, under the dominating influence of a small gi/oup of financiers, a 
new policy has been enforced among the different systems which has 
been termed the policy pf “harmony, of intprest”^ and, for the time being, 
the rate wars of the trunk liries hpve Aea^ly ceased. This is evidently in 
one sense a tendency' to monopoly ? but«it cannot be deniiM that even 
under ttte ,new system competition aJnong the truijk lines is vigorously 
pursued, while a stabiUty df railroad bg^ineSs has been secured that is o^ 
great benefit to fcommercial interests. ^ * 

If all industrial combinations had been formed under same 
conditions, they would reprjsent an impoj^tj^nt step toward, the reform 
of that systes»«of dfsprganised ,,and Speeulative production which has 
beeo^a primary itause of modem commercial crises, and has justified one- 
of the chief charges of socialistic critics against capitalistic industry. It 
is not denied that to a certain degree many of the industrial combi- 
nations have this character ; but it is only in a certain degree. On the 
whole, other causes have been more potent in the formation of ,90-c^ed 
“Trusts” than the necessity of escaping from. ruinous competition. The 
first is the desire to escape fi'om any competition at all, that '/ 6 , the 
desire for monopoly, .^o mere effort to maintain normal trade con- 
ditions could explain the bnital and sometimeg unlawful methods which 
have not infrequently been adopted to crush out every incipient effort at 
rivalry after the organisation has been firmly established. T(?*cuf down 
^prices within the special market reached by the rival while raising them 
elsewLfere, to institute “boycotts,” and to secure di.scriminating rates 
from public criers, — these are noi> steps in the direction of industrial 
reform. Tire primary aim of the 'most conspicuous Trusts has been to 
secure command of the nksrket through the pow^c which great capital 
affords to outlast She individual competitor in the mipqual stmggle. 

Another cause of Trust-building, eSpe 6 ially at the btiginning of the 
more recent movement, has been the desi^ to make speculative profits 
out of securities. The promoters ofethese organisations b^ve frequently 
been outsiders, who persuaded a certain number of companirfi.]^ coinbine 
in order to secure a large block of stock for their services in fiii'ancing 
the new organisation. The practice of organising companies to manu- 
facture certificates of stock rather than commodities was known long 
before the trust problem brose ; but the new tendency afforded a filne 
opportunity to carry this out on a large scale. In ^ome cases the dwners 
CB. xxn. . • 
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of the origifial properties have receivfd*only bonds and pi«ferredf stock, 
the total issue of common stock ’bein^ distributed between promoters 
and underwriters. The dangers’" of over-capitalisation for stock-jobbing 
purpose, to any class except the more foolish speculators, have been 
exaggerated ;^b^ut the practice explains in ho small deg^e theyrush to 
elTect coinbinatfOns of afi imstable nature at a •time of speculative 
activity. So faf as this ha# been the chief factoj, ^he movemo.it is 
necessarily of a'^temporoiy nature; aiiS one ofi the most epcouragir^g, 
signs 'in the* whole vsituation nas be^ the ionlp^rative conservatism, 
after the first outburst, of botl^thc banks and the publil in the n\atter 
of taking Up securities of so uncertain a natiA-e. The extravagant 
hopes that have been cdpitaliled ki ‘the form 8i “ watered ” #lock have 
been largelytdiscountcdby the/nves1^)rs. * *, 

A morfc ^rious q^uestion, however, arises in thB fase of th^ copibi- 
nations'Vhich stand on a solid founda^on. 'Hieir adAfhn^ges*J\fiveJbeen 
frequently txpladned— che reduction of cost by^produotion on a large 
scale, tl^tfe«.ving effected by the utilisation of by-pfoducts and by the 
production of many ‘articles® formerly purchased* in the jnarket, the 
possibility oi^ obtaiiyng the bighesi; skill in managejnent, tjje elimination 
pf the expenses incurred in competing for the tnarket, tfie employment 
of the best exports, the ability to withstand temporary reverses, ^and 
many others* There is a limit to the size of an industrial undertaking 
necessary to secure* the maxinfhra economy and efficiency ; and it is 
possible that some of the present organisations have reached a point at 
whirfi the difficulties of, management outweigh the above-mentioned 
advantage. In the main, however, the facts seem t8 bear out the claim 
of the large combinations to superiority in production ; and probably a 
considerable |hare of«the total increase in the export of ntanufactures is 
due to^the r^uctionln co'St whi(jh they effect,* and to the energy which 
they hBve^Shown in seeking foreign maAets. Iij view of the^ facts, a 
certain section of the public feel^ perfectly satisfied with what* they 
consider a trust-made prosperity. • *^ ** 

But, even if it Ije granted that the Trusts have been able to cheapen 
the cost of production, their advantage to the public depehds on the use 
made of this powen reduction in prices is jiot, as a Vule, the fruit of 
monojjoly. As a matter of fact, many so-called T^sts are merely* 
combinations of a Certain numbeV) of companies, which mark a tendency 
to consolidation, but \Io not in any sen^ control the market for their 
products. For Jthat reason aViy list of Trusts is misleading when given 
as showing th4’ extent of monopoly. They/^quently have to meet the 
fiercest! fdfBa'^f (^petition, that of arrival combination. In certain 
cases, however,® a sufl^cient control of the supply, say from 75 to 
90 per cent., has been secured to jnabfc possible the dictation of prices 
within limits. ^ The limits are set by potential competition and the 
diminution in demapd as the' price rises. There are doubtless cases 
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where prices •hhve been maintaintti at a rate higher than ’would have 
been possible under normal com|)ctitioy, but there are also instances, 

doubt rarer, in which t^e Trusts have restrained a speculative 
increase in 'prices with a view to the maintenance of stable businliss 
conditions, which their defenders claim to be their chi^fi function.* As 
yet it is impossible lo say with certainty what is the effect olf Trusts 
on prices ; but i^ the great co^ibinations do not as ^et^ abuse their 
p«v?er over* prices, theY*h|,ve the* power* to do so; and that fapt in 
itself constitute a rational problem. . ^ , 

Unquestionably the control 6f the supply of dny important com- 
modity by a single con’(ppny is contrary ^o the Spirit of American law 
and to the traditibns of ,AmericaD,busi!ies 9 . Aiwf it is as much the marl^et 
quetion of price as ^ke'social question ol indus{ria!l power *that excites 
alarm, e';terv among'the least radical. The tendency towards eonsoydation 
has not fceen-* confined j to* a single industty' but huge* surplus profi^ 
have sought in^hstment in ndighbouring fields ; and the salhe directive 
influence is seen in many diverse lines. Railroads are cothY/ipwto be 
more and nA)re controlled "by the same ffeyers ; while in the fteld of 
banking, whiqli'iuntil* Recently hqs bedh completely decentralisM in the 
Uni^d States, iftstitutions of great size have been established to finance' 
the operations of these great enterprises, and are rapidly extending 
their control over other banks in the, leading financial ‘centres. It 
would be out of place here to enlarge on this situation; but there 
can be ijo doubt that the financial power of the countiy is tq,-day 
centralised dn fewen hands than before, and That this power is more 
far-reaching in its influence than seems consistent; with the dcmdbratic 
traditions of Jhe past. , 

Other problems of economic policy are prqpentipg themselves at ’the 
same time. The protective system, which has never been successfully 
attack^ on the grouild of the consumer’s interest, is bein^ crfticised 
,from two new pointa of, view. 5n the first place, the question qf the 
efiFect \)f the tariff in supporting industrial combinations has put the 
protectionists ,on their defence ; while the influenefi of the increasing 
effort to extend , foreign market is more* important still. The 
fact that the home mantffacturers are able to CiMnpe^e in the neutral 
’markets cannot fail to raise a doubt in the public miqd as to the ftirther^ 
necessity of such high protective duties and thq^ manufacturers who 
are striving to increase their exports are lil^ly to prove less enthusiastic 
than formerly about a systsm of almost prohibitive duties wljich restricts 
the whole development of foreign traHe. The stroi^st d-^^nand for a 
reduction of duties comes from The West, where the desire to extend the 
markets for their agricultm'al prquiucts, and the Tide-spread hostility to 
the Trust movement, combine to form that opinion. It cannot be said 
that the abstract doctrine of Free Trade has ever takeiT great iiold in 
the United States ; and the present agitation foUdws rather the line of 
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President McKinley's significant utteAnce delivered the veiy day before 
his assassination/ Although hjfaself the most conspicuous defender of 
the protective system, he declared in his |.ast speech his conviction thatr 
thfe time had come when the restrictive policy should be modified to 
meet* the neiiv«^onditions^ of international competitionMn*^ the' neutral 
markets* The policy of reciprocity, supported by his great authority 
and acceptecj hj his successor in of{ic% though- as*»y<vt checked by the 
extregne protectionist el^enti has uftquestionably a strong ‘hold up6ii 
tlie masses, eyen in^the ranks oj the Republican party itself. 

The fr^dom wilh which knmigra&on has hvjtherto been perrftitted 
was partly the result political idpalism — thp (sentiment thf\t America 
has ^‘room about her hearth fior*all mankind "g— but ^even to a larger 
extent the^l^esult of an economic Remand for* more labour. At the 
present time, however, population has increased suificiently* A silpply 
^is demand; &nd alr^ad^ Ihe^ate of increase|has fallen frftfti 38 per 
' cent, in tlA decade to 20 per cent. Moreoxer, t^e ^aracler of the 
immigESSfffir has changed. Whereas form^l^ the larger proportion of 
them were o£ the*bcst race%<ff western Eurt)pe, at* the presdht time that 
kind of fmniigratioft has practically cessed ; and 1j!e country is receiving 
'annually hundreds of thousands of the lower classes bf south-ea^ern 
Europe, a more ignorant and turbulent element, which is not easily 
assimilated &nd which threaten^ to form a permanent proletariat incon- 
sistent with the theory, at least, of a democratic society. 

•Jfew*problems of direct government activity have also arif^n. The 
political importance of trans-isthmian canal was cleaily seen at 
the tffeie^of the Spanfsh waf, but, if it is built, it will be primarily for 
commercial reasons. The gradual disappearance; of free l^nd has raised 
the*problem«of irrig^tioi^ at government expense, of the Great Desert, 
vast areas ^of which would be olf unsur^assed fertility if only they had 
sufficiSit moisture. A cautious move in this direction was niadeSn the 
Act of ll302, which provided for a*sel£-supporiing,plan under which the 
sales of the first lands should provide for the irrigation of the nextf The 
possibility of succe^ful irrigation over large sections of th^ arid territory 
has been established ; .and every increase in population is likely to 
strengthen the deftiaad for a vigorous policy along *thi$ line. 


CHAPT® .XXIII 

•THE. American ii^teixect. 

THE«M.i?ierican^levolutioil revQolefl to Europe that these Vas^such a 
thin^ as Atncrican natv^oAty. As the mitioh frhich then tame into being 
has developed iilto Jhe world-power now so conspicuous* thistaationali^ 
has become a matter of general intei-est. Like any other of im- 
palpable, indlefinable facts, the nationalityJb^ old Rome, of •Reilaissance 
Italy, of Fraiv»e>of England, of tpodeth ^rmany, this America* nation- 
alitighas traits ’peculiarly its own. Nothing could be more natural* 
than the general assumption of those who have tried to define it than 
that it is a new thing. Europeans of various races, it "is generally 
supposed, have mingled their blood in a new race ; and this race, under 
the new conditions of a continent which almost within human jmemoiy 
was principcilly unta'jiied wilderness, has developed national characteristics 
absolutely its own. 

“America,” it has ^Jeen said, “is the grave-yard of Europe”; and 
the remark seems true. Np one who has held ^pcasiftn to deil much with 
American-born cliildren of immigrants, whatever their social class, can fail 
to be^stmek by the svrtftness with which their ancestral chai;actlristics 
,are absorbed by thgije of their environment. In the depths ’of native 
American life and temper,’ the traits which widely differing races ’bring 
from their Eiy:opean homes are soon buried from sight. Few inquirers, 
however, have tlpubled themselves to ask when ^this power of universal 
assimilation hist declared viitself. Such a questisn,’ indeed, is not one 
to which any pifecise answer can be given; yet witliout sonm con- 
jectural answer to it no dear, impreibidh can be tormpd of how th^ 
typical American has come to differ fro^ the typical En^ishman or 
even fi-om the typical Ev.iK>pean. The evidence on whioji such a con- 
jectural answer may be basM must drawn frog^the \^])ich 

Americans have left, during the three centuries which have elapsed since 
the foundation of those colonies in Virginia and Masehchusetts, from 
which the principal national tradition^ of America have sprung. 

Any consideration of American expre^ion must ’result in one oon- 
dusion. Since the Revolution the type of national duiracter has dAnged 
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very little. The country which to-ftay absorbs and bur’es the divers 
nationalities of ^lurope is ess^t'aUy the same which, in the reign of 
King George III, declared its independence of England. The tj^'ca’ 
Afnerican of 1900 is, on the whole, more Ijke his ancestor of 1776 than 
is the typical Englishman. For this an adequate^ reason may easily be 
found. On the whole, the conditions of American life have altered less, 
in the last ?en*ury and a quarter, thag the condittors of Englisn life ; 
and Jit is as true of n(Ition!!i as it Is of lynfien beings oir any oU:.ei* 
organisms that, if the conditions^ surrounding then renijiin stable, their 
chief char^tcristics' will not he prone* to radical^change. Accordingly, 
we find ourselves, in our searqh for ,the origin jA American nationality, 
carried back to a point before that nationality dlpclared itself politically 
independerfft The new race, ^hich? despite itsfelf, has at last attained 
imperil power,^ is the same EngfishfSpeaking race jvhich, four oh five 
^neratfons agd, broke^th^ libndf that held it to^tlie motlrer-cuimtiy. 

In 177^, no^oubt, the American coloifiesiivere ^Ircftdy of somewhat 
mixedpiblbod ; yet the great stream of hnmigration, which has been 
assumed to Jbe the cKief scpfce of the diffetence iJetween Alnericans and 
Englishitien, did net begin to*flo<tr till jmore tha%'two getserations after 
•that date. It is hardly excessive to say that the Araeric^hs of 1775 were, 
in the main, as English in their traditions and their temper as they were 
in their language. Tt follows that, to this day, the nationality of America, 
for all its various foreign infusion, may be regarded as a variety of the 
English, Our question accordingly grows more definite, reducing itself 
to an inquiry concerning the difi'erence which existed at the time of the 
Revoktien, between native *Englishraen and their fellow-subjects across 
the Atlantic. , ^ 

•The most familitij an^ysis of American character at the time of the 
Revolution is that given by Burke, in his speech on conciliation with 
Amerfca.* Without attempting to summarise i1?, we may agree ■’"hat it 
depicts a'kind of Englishman specifically, though nu^igenerically, different, 
from the kind which had remained at home.* A little later, Francis 
Hopkinson, an acedmplished lawyero|’ Philadelphia, set forth, in a paper 
familiar to all students of American history, the view of English character 
which was most pbVi&us to the kind of Ameriuin whom Burke so vividly 
sketched. In bric^, Hopkinson found Englishmen densely conservative, 
just as Burke * found^ Amerlcln^ psissionately devoted to the spirit of 
liberty. The two peoples w^ of common stock ; but their tempers had 
come to differ knd each was growii^g aware it. Our question becomes 
more de^jjjt»still.««J!iVhen and h^ did thil difference begin ? 

A Tew lines finm Hopkinson may suggest the answer, or at least the 
direction in wffich the* answer is to sought. “ A manufacturer," he 
writes, in discussing English character, “has been brought up a maker of 
pin-heads ; hedias oeen at this business forty year’s and, of course, makes 
pin •hliads’ with grcat»dextei*ity ; but he cannot make a whole pin for his 
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life. lie thinks it the perfection T>f hiiman nature to mak4 pin^heads. 

He leaves other njatters to inferiefr abilities. It is enobgh foj him that 
jlje ^lieves in the Athanasian Creed, reverences the splendour of the 
Court, and Inakes pin-heads,"' The style is certainly that of tbe full 
eighteenth cehtiwy ; but the 'matter, on inspection, seemf^ got quite so. 
It lacks the individiMisation which from the* time of "^he Taller dis- 
tingui^ed the Eufjlish Essay froip the Charketer-writing pf earlier days. 
0ne ’needs little reflection' t^ remember thaj; thio more va^ue*and general 
kind of literary, temj^r was at ita heighl; in Engl«md no,t’ during’ the 
eighteenth centwy byt during th^ seventeenth. Its* masters — Hall and 
Overbury and Earle ai!4 ^,Fuller — flourished befo/e the Commonwealth. 
Taken by* itself,' such^ an jndi^atioh would be trivial, ^aken in 
conjunction with innumerable other* symptoms, of Vhich it’tnay fairly 
serve * foj,> qn exari^le, it suggests that one chief difFereycl between 
Englijhmj*i in 1775 aqd thb rebellious q^loirists may havfe been that the 
latter, far more than the fqrmer, preserved traits A^ich flad teased to 6e 
fully characteristic of England a hundred years before. In other^^jords, 
there is fair ground for' belief* that between) lp50 arid l775 there’ v«s far 
more ehange ii>'-iie tew^r of England *thf(p in that ci America.’ 

'^e same we found true during the century of American independence 
which has ensued. And in 1650 the settlements, both of Virginia and 
of New England, were' within living memory. The obvious cbnclusion is 
that the national character of the United States preserves, far more than 
that of England, the traits which the founders of the colonies shaded with 
their fellow- country r;ven in the first half of the 'seventeenth century. In 
other words, the origitr of the characteristics, pf modern America is«to be 
sought in Elizabethan England : for the first settlers of Jamestown, of 
Plymouth, and of Massachusetts alike, so fa^as they were of mature 
years, were Englishmen born in the reigu of Queen J^lizabeth. j 
This docs not mear.| of course, that modern America is aji isolated 
puivival of that eldqr, Eqgland which* vanished in the Civil Wafs of the 
seventeenth century. It do^s mean, however, that to rmderstand modem 
America, it is ^desirable to remember that its ways parted from those 
of England in the days when men bom under .the Virgin Queen were 
in their prime. And the-'eurprising power of assimilation which that 
vigorous race has shown from the beginning has combined with compara- 
tive ’stability of internal circuyistanceA tb preserve in America more 
traces of Elizabethan England than have survived in the mother-country. 
Virginia is a name which stjJJ suggest®, an element of lastirig>tmth. New 
England would be better natAed if, in Ihe course o:{;^eneratv)g^, it had 
come to be called Old. And tire deep mutual misurslerrstanding Svhich 
resulted in the American Revolution arose moro from Changes in the 
national temper of England tharf froih ch^ges in America itself. In 
some important respects tfaH New World has not spewed* ahead .pf the 
Old ; it has rather lingered behind it • ' * . 
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he mid-seypni^mth century, or earlierC Published aft^r Dryden died, 
.t« style and liteiwry temper are, nt thf, very latest, those of Fuller. But 
t is clear $ it is rarely dull ; it has occasional beauties ;'^and, above all, it 
lums up virtually the whole of New England experience during the flrsf’ 
century of New England. Examples of all- the kinds of writingj, in verse 
)r in'prpse, ><»h1«h liad proceeded from that earlier time— the publications 
vere mostly Puritan sermons, ^to be sure — may be found most converjently 
n its pages.t Vjfhat is more, the Magfinlia went far ‘co prove its in^i^ 
point. The.doings^of l4ew England which it records for seventy years 
vere doubtless hum^'n, and thdrcfore ot^en weak and sinfyl. Nevertheless, 
Jie amount of simple human i^irtue, and of honeotly aspiring godliness, 
iv^ch thofe years coul(J#show,*.vas something to*^rove that the iiew world 
Kras specially favoured by the God whotn it was ftmnd*ed to serve. 

Thougji the Magnalia thus sus^ined Cptton ivltither’s position, Jt in 
tto wise ser^ed.*his purpose^ He hall hope^ that 'L might proye an 
afRcient* exhortj»tion to tlie pAsent and ,the ftilure. j instead, it has 
proved only a comprehensive record of the jfast. Despite the Puritan 
traditlt»bs which tave,so deeply affected Ara^ican,life, thatjnational life 
was afread)^ started on the course which it has^ followed. And this 
course has been considerably Effected by precissl5 the ipdiral fact which 
Mather attributed to the miracles of God in a region specially dedifMed 
to His servi^. For this moral fact — a somewhat exceptional purity of 
personal character,* general freedom from excess of sensual vice, and 
persistent effort to govern life, political and domestic as well as religious, 
by ‘earnest principle — we can discern nowadays a reason far from 
miraculous. Though .the 'material and economic 'conditions of early 
New En^and were hard dnd narrow, they were reraai-kably simple, 
ond^free from every V,ind of social complexity. *The very spareeness of 
population made the« struggle for life chiefly 'a contest with the forces 
of nature. « Acute wickedness, obviously deformy^ distortion of human 
chai’act-T,* is apt to develop chiefly in regions where population is 
congested. Tlie transplantation of an essentiilly Idealistic and ^mest * 
race to an empty continent would involve less change of temper than 
would occur in a crowded world; it wfculd rather promo^p 'the unchecked 
growth of a simpler tjp'e of character than woii^ld be frequent in any old 
and densely settled parts of the earth. Incidentally, j^oo, the growth of-? 
this simpler charafcter would ^ tiyid in time to general views signally 
different frqm iSiose of the Calvinists anywhere. The social phenomena 
of Europe have^usually been i ach as to warrant imfavourable conclusions 
about- humari' nature, which hax3* becom^. '“crystallised in theological 
doctrii^ps^ humafT'lflefravitv. But, if in any district God’s elect, as 
Mather would Ijave put it, are to be found in considerable numbers, the 
happy dwellers in such'a region fiqd themselves surrounded by a kind of 
human beings who do not seen bound hell-ward. TTieir experience tends 
to pre^k human nature on the itrhole well-disposed. Calvinism no longer 
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fits thokCdse. Jt may be said, If course, that God is u^^ommonly kind 
to a particul&r neighbourhood; lyft it; is simpler to say that Calvin was 
mistaken about the extreme depravity -lof men. And this jjl the view 
Vffich Americans, on the wh^le, have been disposed to trike. . 

Coty)n ]\|ather was by no means wholly a man of the past. Though 
his principles in religion and in politics were ^vhat he biflifevcd »th6se of 
the N#w England Fathers to be, he found Jinie, in his wonderfully busy 
jiife, for much scihnfilic and otltef observation. His liters on various 
phases of ‘natural history* in America wbn him recognition from the 
Royal Society!^ and *he suppose^’ hinvfclf fully en^tled to the dignity 
of F.'R.S. Toward^ the end of his lifd he introduced at.«l}oston the 
practice of inoculation fdr the smallpox, which ss said not tovhave bgen 
attempted previously * in the ‘British * doininipniv A conventional 
seventeenth century ••scholar,, he feltj nevertheless, the impulse of the 
newgr l&min^ wkich wa?, to distinguish |ater ctftituri^s. * To this he 
contributed cer+^in unlitoportfint facts. *1-16 neves approached, howevao, 
a scientific gener&iisatioh ; and his chief scientific achievement was 
that medic^ one in, which he applied to practical *use the i-esblt of 
his omnivorous reading. In this aspect Ae* foreshadowed the .America 
which was to** tallow him. Ameriains hhve observ*ed v'cll ; they have^ 
made a great many useful and practical inventions ; but to this day 
pure science would be little poorer without them. ^ 

So far as seventeenth century America expressed itself, its intellectual 
energy was concentrated in New England, and was cliiefiy devoted to 
CalvinisiSc theology. In the following century the state of tiring# was 
different. *New Ehgland, to be sure, still remained the centre of 
theological activity. It produced, in Jonathan Edwards, the*man who 
may still be held the most eminent of American |:heologians. As one 
considers the unflinching* logic of his Calviiwsm, iiowever,* there is an 
aspect of it more noteworthy than its coui’age and ita te^nical 
exceUfence? This is its remoteness from actual experience. The earlier 
Puritans had accepted itith all their hearts a creed which exfdained 
to their satisfaction the confusion ^and the wicked;jess of human life. 
Edwards, turning his eyes from al> things of this world, and seeking, like 
the true Yankee *Uiat he was, for the truths whidh Ife beyond the limits 
of human experience, devdted all his energy to rcasoning out extreme 
conclusions involved in the faith which^he^had acceptid from the !l^ther% 
Unlike the eminent ministers of earlier days, he concerned himself hardly 
at all with public affairs. His career, accordingly, marks at once the 
tendency of American the<J|pgy to dfeyart from experiencl«in its search 
for ideal tmth, and the tenden^ of American life toTseparate' things 
of this world from those of the next. The elder diving were practical 
and often skilful politicians; the diplomatic a!;hievement of Increase 
Mather, in securing the P^vincial Clmrter>of Massachusetts, was almost 
as remarkable as the later diplomatic citreer of Franklin. Edwa^di^ on 
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the other hai/dV the in(»t eminent Aii erican divine his time, had 
nothing to do ;mth any form ,of ^litics. No life co61d exemplify 
more cleal^ly than his a compete separation of Chui^h and State. 

It .was chiefly in afiairs of State that eighteenth century Amelidl 
wM noteworthy. Just at the end of the .third quarter of. the, century 
came' t];ie motii critical ,.event in American history— the Revolution 
which resulted in national independence. Hie more one considers this 
stupendous ^mfjerial disruption, the ;ilore puzzling fc appears. Ther^ 
was no tyranny on the part of Great Britain «*o galling as to account ^or 
the passionate revolt of America, or fq. justify the* blatijiit traditions of 
Fourth of (July oratory. Yet' beyond question,, the revolt of America 
was not only passionate,but deeply sincere. To' undci-stand it, we must 
recall the facts thaf the national liffr of Aniwica 'parted from that 
of Englai^ not in the time of G^rge III biit ead.y in the^ reign of 
Charles I; that^he tfaditions of America had,their or^in in Ehisabethan 
Fngland; and tl^at, apart from oiSner considqratioiJr^,the British i’arliament 
attained to^ predominance in the State only atU time* when the American 
colonics had already developed working consfitutiqns of thjsir own. Of 
this tfaditiOnal system in i.\linerica no feature was more marked than 
that which established the custom thatu representative fo'any legislative 
'assembly should not only be elected by the constituency he' represeMed, 
but should actually be resident among them. No single fact could more 
clearly typi^ the divergence of ..constitutional practice in America from 
that of England, sixty years before the Reform Bill. Each country, in 
brief^ had its own political traditions; and those of each ifrere con- 
secrated by customs \vhich' extended far beyond the range of human 
memofy. * Furthermore, the^ mutual misunderstandings bound to arise 
firom such' divergences were emphasised by the •• growing ♦diflerences of 
national temper due to the. fact that, in generlal character, America had 
chang^ so little, while England had changed so much, since the. early 
days of qftlonial settlement. 

Though the first important conflicts of the’ Refolution occuiyed in 
Massachusetts, the revolutionary sentiment pei'vaded all the colonies, 
and was most memorably expressed in <ihose fimther south. ^The Adamses 
were Massachusetts men; but Franklin, though bonti'in Boston, was 
an almost lifelong ihsident of Pennsylvanf& ; Hamilton was of New* 
York ;*and Washington, Jeff'erpon, and Madison were of Virginia. Prom 
Virginia, njost*-of all, came the utterances on which the political 
temper of America has suhwtquently been based. The Declaration of 
Independence * was written by JqfFerson’s ^knd. To understand this 
newly eyjdent phas^^ American temper, we must glance for an instant 
at the developpienit of other regions than New England. In brief, 
these had been colonised not for r^igiogis but for secular purposes ; and 
the energies of their inhabitants had been ((hiefly devoted to success 
in thingb of this world. Such tm object requires a fairly settled state of 
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law. hi early colonial days there w ere few lawyers ; ani,*at the outset, 
no locally established customs. tBefore long, custom^ began to assert 
themselves ; in a generation or two, these had become establi^ed. The 
Courts, which gave them the sanction of formal law, were then compo^ 
not of grained jurists but of men resembling in general rather the 
justices of the peace than the judges of England. As a* Hdss t|j>ey* were 
perso.ts of vigorous ^sense and upright character ; they were confronted 
aijth the porains^ adhvnistering the law c/ England, and 

accordingly informed thenfcelves concerning it as well as tliey could by 
mean^ of treatnes anS books of legal forftis ; but, tp reality, their duty 
was to establish in iheir own remote country a legal sjwtem which 
should sePure them the ’lights of life^of propeity, and, so far as might 
be, of liberty. Thuf^ tjiere gre\? i^) anting them ta habit ,of assuming 
that, th^ practical outtoms of. their cqpntry were really based iin abstract 
legai prinfiplgs, edneeming which*, now an(J j^ain,* the^ dfscoursed and 
disputed with fer moih freedom than*would have been the case it^ a 
country where law^^ers and^ legislators had been specially trained for 
their careers. From* the nature of aifairp, any nian »f positiqpi Rnd of 
intelligence w^a^^apt t,o find nimself clyirg^ vith duties whith compelled 
him, in som^e degree, \o* assume'the character of a jurist and of a legal 
thifiker ; he might at any moment be called to a position in which he 
would be expected to assert not only the actual state of, the law, but 
the reasons for it. 

When we remember that these conditions originated in the rei^ of 
Charles 7 ; ,when we recall the tendency of Eijgland at that tiihe fb the 
assertion of general political principles — a* tendency never so evident 
there after the collapse of the Commonwealth ; and when, fiirthermore, 
we remind dlirselves <5f the comparative stabili^ of American social 
conditions, we shall feel less wonder thjin sonfetiuKs arises when we are 
confronted with the political philosophers of the American tRev^lution. 
They were in truth the successorsvo^fgcnerations who had beefi.compelled 
to administer a new ’system of customary law, and to defend and support 
it by reference to principles and authorities which bad developed under 
conations Widely diflPerent froln their own. They had grown so 
accustomed to the assei^i^n of abstract legal ’and. political principles, 
derived from th§ir occasional reading and study, that* they instinctively 
welcomed the delusively simple and albuipg generalisations of fasSionable 
French philosophy. Yet, all ’the while, they nover drtomed of letting 
general principles, howevey fascinating, interfere with the state of legal 
custom on whidi the stability of* Aeir society depended. Thty had 
learned, to a degree which has not been understoOUj the pratik^ Ibsson 
that life cannot be conducted on abstract principle. In 'practical 
matters their good sense was» remarkable. Yet they never quite 
understood the actual divergence between their preaching and their 
practice. At heart, they had an insfinctive, uncritical faith* jp their 
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own integrity? ^ They held certain |)e^fs ; they conduc^ themselves 
in certain ways ;»> and they were eertarnly themselves. ^ It seemed indis- 
putably t^, follow that their belfefs and their conduct must be consistent^ 
Emerson was more American than he Rnew when he proclaimed that 
“a foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.”, * < 

Ameng the Americani' of the eighteenth centifty, the most eminent 
was probably Franklin ; and in many ways his ^h;^acter was typical 
both of his oouiftry and of his time, r As the insolation of E/lwauds diad 
indicated, theology^ was no longer a dominant 'f^rce in the American 
colonies. The growth of the colonies inevitably forced /^estions of this 
world on the attention, of the people. This was tfue not only in matters 
of. politics and law, but" still ihore. ill the conduct of .private kffairs and 
the business of daily life. Of ^ the v^irious proofsVf Franklin’s common- 
sense which are furnished by the reading of his lettc/s and otli(;r works, 
none Aiakes a «ore deep (ind lasting "impresj^ on thafi thp cop! decision 
vrith which^he rOi’ognisfcd this state of affairs. ^ hfte was filr removed from 
atheism ; on the other hand, he could see, np reason for troubling himself 
abouf^he problehis of theology. He fouijd himiielf placal in a world 
where h^ wm free ^o win hSs honest way from obscuritjjf tp a distinction 
.which gives colour to the contention tfiat on the'whole ^le ,was the most 
successful man of his century ; the affairs of this world, the quesfions 
which ineviti\bly arose conceniing the relations of men with one another 
and with physical nature, seemed to him enough for any human being. 
If a man did his best, intellectually and morally, he need have no fear of 
God‘; fdr the angels can .dp no more. And Franklin did bis best — as 
printef, as shopkcepef, as jiractical moralist, as scientific observer, as 
inventor, qitizen, diplomatist, statesman. It was his study of electricity 
whifh won hyn most recognition as a man of science. Yet',' on the whole, 
what seems chiefly to have Tuteresfed him in this respect was his invention 
of ther lightning-rod, so long believed fb be a protection against the 
fiercest danger which can fall from the, skies. His other scientific studies 
were a^t, in the same way, to result in practical inventions, made rather 
for the benefit of humanity than from any consideration of mere personal 
advantage. The Franklin stove — an iron fireplace advanced a few 
inches in front of the^old gaping chimneys— j^^-ded more to the comfort 
of American life than words can tell ; for more than he If the heat which 
had escaped up the Vide chimmiy/ihroat was saved to do service. 

In science, as in public life, this Franklin, calmly facing whatever 
question presepted itself, tried 'to solve it or ^o measure it in the most 
broa(£y sensible way. Philosopher as he r/as, he troubled himself so 
little ab<ffit ideals, and abstractions that, paradoxically enough, his 
Americanism seems a Jittle short of that which should most broadly 
have characterised his country. On thef practical side he left nothing to 
be desir^ ; he yas tonstantlyVilling and eagfir to adapt himself, and to 
uigq that .others 8ho\ild adapt themselves, to the conditions of life by 
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which Aey surrounded. ^*A| a reasoner, wheth^ dealing with 
others or commt^ing with himse^, he was vigorous^ hone^, and so 
|hi^wd that the expanse of his comnlbn-sense extended to/^e verge 
of genius. * In versatile rationality he never had a superior. Blit, on 
the whole he n^ver quite cbrapleted his typical nationality by^such 
sympathetic understanding of ideal philosophy as underlay both the 
theolo^cal abstraqti(vns of Edw^s and the political g^ner^isations of 
the ^tatesmpn of tne^ Revolution. ‘In that eighteenth centilry America, 
in which the indepeiylent life of the Un^ed States had its originj the 
older ifusion of 'ideals and of practical* cynduct had evidently begun to 
give way. 

The aspects df, American ^chtyacter on which we have noV touched 
may be taken, on the whole, as cc«iprel*ensive.* Edwards»typifies the 
older* th',M)lpgy, di^r<«d from life as Church and §tate began to trend 
aparh but jstill, vigorous in Jhat intensity^f kloalism which had bqeh from 
the beginning w’flat it rem^ns*to-day — the true spfritual force ^f Ameri^ , 
The statesmen of the Revolution show how a modified form of th^^same 
idealism coukl underlfe sch<#niics of legal ar^d political ^ondu^t, which on 
the surface s(^r^ at odds with the ideal^ they are ^supposed to express 
and to justify. • And fihally, the consummate rationality of Franklin> 
t3rpi!ies, more admirably still, that phase of American character which, 
while not insensitive to the influence of pure ideals, tan adapt itself and 
devote its energies to the advancement not of abstract science but of the 
practical^ conduct of life. The question now before us is how tijese 
national ch»racterisycs, of which we have tried to trace the origin and 
the development, have displayed themselves,since the Revolutipn.^ This 
question we may conveniently consider under the separate headings o? 
law, philosophy, literaturp, ail;, science, and edudhtion. 

A$ we» have already seen, \he state of law in America,*, whin the 
Revolution occurred, w{is peculmr.* Nominally the law of* England 
prevaiied from New Hajnpfehire to Georgia. Each of the colonies taean- 
while had a Jpgislature of its oi^ ; each had its o\tn Courts, and had 
long ago begun *10 establish an unwritten law of its own. This unwritten 
law, however, was* every wli(?*e stated in terms which assumed it to be the 
law of England iteelf. Accordingly, hardly anyone, on either sid^of the 
Atlantic, understood how, undpr the nefr conditioi^ of colonial life, S 
number of customs unknown in England had acquired m America the 
fiill force of constitutional sanction. This peculiar condition of affairs, 
which has not yet been much studied ?n detail, lay nf. the bottom df,the 
deep mutual misunderstandings which resulted *in the uidepe&lence of 
America. , * 

Something similar has persisted In the United States to this day. 
The settlement of the West, which began well before* the niyeteen^ 
century, and which is hardly yet* complete, has been accompanietbeveiy* 
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where by the plactical jurisdiction of Courts which belfeved themselves 
to be adyiniste/ing either the d:>mml>n law or — in the case of regions 
originally^jolonies of France or*” of Spain — some other recognised bre/icb 
of the' law of Europe. In fact, however, these Courts havfe constantly 
been, called, op to sanction or to establisli new customs' such as were 
demanded by fhe freque'utly unprecedented conditions of the societies 
which they attepipted to organise. In ^venteenth eeiy’.ury New England, 
for examplej' thfere arose* an ynwritteli and almost .unrecorded law 1;ort- 
ceming meeting-hovses, the proprietors of wftich were sometimes a body 
distinct from either the Church'^sVhich* assembled tbereifi or the parishes 
which the "church-meetings govemwl. In th^.ftiining regions of the 
Pacific slope, within the' past fifty year^. th^ staking of filaims-^riginally 
almost a matter of brute foro^ — gave rise to a department of law, now, 
like the st&king itself, mostly obsolete, which was aliijost as f^xcd as that 
which governs English righto oij^ way. And the jarae development may 
3?' traced /-Isewhere. "It is a happy legaP notion, hon6stly believed by 
most^mericans from the beginning to .this day, tfiat no question can 
arise which^the law does nol^. cover. AcccrUingly, when ifew questions 
have arisan, the law# has preseijtly*'been^so stretched as V'tfover them, or 
■■at leeist as to maintain the semblance of justice ‘and of ofder. 

The legal development that we have traced is familiar enou^ to 
students of'*English Constitutional History. So, in its fundamental 
nature, is the practice, which has everywhere accompanied it, of correct- 
ing Jthe .errors and supplying the deficiencies of customary law by legis- 
lation. In various ways, however, the legislative system of America has 
differed more than is usually, perceived from the parliamentary practices 
on which it was based. 

* I 

•In the fi-st plac4*, every State in the Un,ion, like the Union itself, 
has had, from the 'beginning, •'a written constitution; and this has 
theordcicaj'iy limited, to a degi-ee unknown in England, the powers,' of all 
branches“of the government — legiaJatSve, execptiv.e, and judicial alike. , 
Constitutions, however, no matter how carefully written, require interpre- 
tation. Speaking generally, the int^!rp^etation of Americap constitutions 
has been confided to the, Courts established under them ; and, on the whole, 
these Courts have* drscharged their interptp^tative duties in the same 
spirit which has anjmated their administration of unwuitten law. They 
Have found thepiselves confronted^ with questions which had to be solved 
practically 1' their business h^ been to declare how to apply the rules 
of a system^ tvhose general etficien^y has been assumed in the terms of 
the.jitoblems present to them. *Their prifiie duty, from the beginning, 
has beCfl^ establish and to maintain sooted order, and to avert anarchy. 
From this they*have rarely shrunk. The natural consequence has been 
that no American constitution exists 'in so pristine a condition as to 
warrant the assumption that aqy clause in it ill comprehensible, until one 
has> ptinfully ascertained exactly how that clause has been interpreted. 
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At best) a wnitten constitution 'll proved only a tolei^biy articulated 
skeleton ; the living flesh of law >Hth ^hich it must be'cloth^, in order 
^ ^possess vital force, has spriyig, like {!!he common law itselj^ irom the 
judiciaiy. TTherefore, paradoxically enough, the written constitutions'of 
the United States have actually tended rather to streng^en th^ to 
weaken the force which throughout the constitfttional history of England 
and hS* descendapl» has resided \p unwritteb law. ^ 

• • In the cecond pljice^the complfixity of jegislation in the United States 
has been hitherto unprecedented. . Under .the Britiq^ systerfi Parliament 
has tended to l^ecome more and* more* a^sovereign power; and, at least 
in the British Isles, Sij^^rdinate legislative bodies — city corporations, 
town councils, ar<d t^e likp — lyave ‘be^n anafogous rather* to bo<Kes 
assembled for the tnmiaction of private •businelis than to^ august a 
body* as^tljie Hou^ of Comthons^ 5n the United States, iJiere. is, to 
begiit with, the l?ed(»-^ Congress ; mifct, ’each State^and there are 
now some fifty “of them-rhaS a legislature, virtually a*sepei5ate parii&- 
ment, of its own ; and finally, almost every town which has reach'll the 
dignity of a‘*-city charter hi'i been subject jto a legislative b(}dy-*-«sually 
in two separe-te ..osseiAjjlies — whifh h£» generally tended towasd paxlia- 
mentaiy, rathei‘*than civic, views of its functions. This state of aflairf 
has combined with the' somewhat superstitious confidence of Americans 
in legal forms, to cover the face of the continent with * an intricate 
network of often conflicting statute law, varying in force from Acts of 
Congress -to resolutions of aldermanic Boards. If v, hasty glanije aj; .the 
superficial simplicity of American constitutiows might le^ a stranger to 
undue confidence in the virtues of constitutional codification, r# hasty 
glance at the incredible, confusion of American legislation might equally 
mislead him into a belief that any countij tHbs fetteved mush be 
virtually paralysed. The actual solution of the 3ifiiculty has hitherto 
been found, just as hai been tlie case with constitutions, in Vie %stem 
under which the iivtprp^etation Af statutes is confided to the Courts. 
Whatever the shortco^iiilgs of these bodies, they have usually been 
animated by ji conviction that tl^elr duty is to ke^ the machinery of 
society in workift^ order. If the wording of carelessly drawn, preposterous, 
or conflicting statutes ctei;rtbe stretched into prarti^l consistency, the 
Courts may usually be trusted so to stretch it. If stetutes prove jitterly 
unpracticable, the Courts will .commohly make this fac^ so clear as t® 
induce repeal or amendment. In brief, ^at has saved Aiherica from 
the benumbing result of ixcessive ^e^slation has again b^n the swift 
and luxuriant overgrowth 3f unwritten law. , 

Regarded from the philosophical, or scienlific,* or even iiAm the 
technical point of view, this rapidly developed Iaw of America is often 
far from sound. There have, indeed, ’been remarkable exceptions to this 
generalisation. Lemuel Shaw, for exaipple, who was Chief , Justice of 
Massachusetts towards the middle of the nineteeoth century; lub been 
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said to haw done more than almost aa>y other magisti^at^ in tfie world 
towards adapting- the old English la^ of partnerships, to the rapid de> 
velopmen^^of joint-stock comptSiies, and the old law of common careers 
to th^ new facts of railway transport, tn general, however, such legal 
geniijs has beep rare. The impression which results from* wid# reading 
of Ameiican laV reports’is, on the whole, that substantial justice and 
practical good ^ensc are moiC frequen^ than one wojdd have expected, 
but that the^rlliciples by whiph decisions are justi^ed and dthe diefe. hi 
which they *are ofton swathed are »apt to be bewildering. Despite 
frequent lock of training, th® American judiciary, has generally* been 
more than Vespectable in its devotion to duty, ijq less than in ite sagacity. 
It has instinctively accepted its rfeal p^ccj which has been to establish 
and to pre.«crve such ortler as should enable tha community to manage 
its adairs 'Iirosperoiijily. It ha.s always remembered that, ip «o doing, 
it must preteilQ to ba.se its ct jcisions on priij,ciplcs presuiificd to be 
eitidblished Biit, so long as a decision rfcferj;eu to these principles has 
proved momentarily ellicient, it has rarclp troubled itself much about 
their historic truth or their ^.technical validity. 

The «tate of law thus rqpidly sketched perjjists. cdK is a natural 
•development of the inevitable legal makeshifts to which America has been 
habituated from colonial times ; and it has resulted in a general faith, 
alino.st amo'unting io superstition on the part of Americans in general, 
that the law may be trusted. '"Legislation, on the whole, is apt to be 
blindly radical ; the Courts, on the other hand, ai’e apt to be iiustinctively 
conservative. If this coiKicj-vatism goes too far, legislation «nay temper 
it. If legislation in Us tuiji goes too far, it may either be amended 
or — like s'jme pi-eposterous Acts, for example, ^concerning the sale of 
intoxicating drink — io may, without practical .inconvenience, be suffered 
to fall into neglect. ' Like the Eli’/,abethan English, from whom they 
can tiuce Iheir national descent, the Americans are fond of Jofty' prin- 
ciples; like them again, they are eKiinontly practica,! in their conduct of 
daily "affairs; and — another point of rcsemblfuice — they are apt to 
trouble themselves very little concerning the logical harmqpy of edif 3 dng 
precept and efficient practice. TTie justification of their inconsistencies 
must be found, as i§ the case with that older*22;igland, in the thoughtless 
honesty with which they youtlifully ignore them. 

How natural such''a temper must be in America will become more 
evident when ;ve turn to the consideration of American philosophy. In 
its p/igin, as we hav^ seen ali'eadyj the philosophical thought of America 
was de^lnatically religious. The colonists of Virginia, and even the 
more tolerant Quakers qf Pennsylvania, were apt to be primarily men of 
affairs. The dominant class in eaidy New England, on the other hand, 
was the. Puritan dergy ; and* although, for dlmost two hundred years, 
they retained at least traces of the political energy which once came 
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near making tho government of J^ew England a legalisecVhiesaimy, their 
deepest ■ influence proves to hav^ be^n theological. <They «ot only 
preached orthodox Calvinism ; they reasoned it out to logics/ extremes 
mtderto unsuspected. They actepted its implications as unreservedly /w 
they acc^tedtits^ dogmas ; and they never admitted, even to themselves, 
that while the dogmas were originally based m observirt’ioh ofi human 
life in ssorrupt old Europe, the conclusions which those dogmas involved 
hpfe> little relation \o the facts of 'human life in the com|Araiively simple 
and innocent society* of prAvincial America. Medicean Europe, which 
Calvii^ contempi'j.tedj like the decjiientiRdman Empre of Saint Augus- 
tine’s day, justified tne/x>nviction that human nature is totally depraved. 
The colonies which bred'Eranklin, wfth all* his hunestly admitted erroi-s, 
revealed human nature Mn a Tar Wj dejf^)rable» aspect. .^11 fhis the 
Puritan preachers igrlored. Their wits, to the days of Edivards and 
beyond, wpife busy stith the assumed realities ,wlj[ich transcand’phendbiena. 
They lived \;heiri8piritual lives* in regions beyond human ken. »,For the’^v, 
more than for most Inen krio^n to history, faith was truly the* substance 
of things hoped for, tl>c evidence of things unseen. , * , 

How susceptible Americans remajned* ito the ^influence pf ideal 
philosophy was ovidenfin what i:^ called the Great Awakening ” — the. 
religious revival, associated with the name of Whitefield, which swept 
over the colonies about the year 1740. English Methodism pever blazed 
so fiercely. A generation later came the newer influence of the full 
Revolutionary spirit. There can be no question that beneath this 
spirit, which has declared itself throughout the European world, tliere 
rests a dogma concerning human nature precisely xionlradictory to that 
on which orthodox Christianity has been bas’ed. The Church has every-* 
where assumed'that hunian beings are fallen into a atate so jgerilous tjiat 
they can be saved only through the mjracuL’us intercession of Christ. 
The Revolution, in France and everywhere, proclaimed that huiman 
nature' is essentially good; and thaj its errors and deforinftics have 
•resulted only from file distorting presence of artificial institutions — 
Church and State. Thd logical conclusion from such a premise would 
be anarchy; jtfet,as that which shohld logically follow from ecclesiastical 
dogma is despoti.^. Wb|it has averted anarchy in the America which 
iagerly accepted ^^evolutionary doctrine, is the ancesttal habit of the 
nation to trouble itself far less than jt supposes about the harmony* 
between honestly accepted prece|)t and eissuredly prudent practice. 

At the same time, such divergence canndt extend endle^ly. And as 
the American mind began tp accustbut itself to the new edneeptitm of 
humtm nature which alone could justify its tendthicy^ toward rep '^blidan 
institutions, many good men, saturated with the ideal habit of ancestral 
Calvinism, became aware that hpma« nature, as observable in their 
comparatively simple country, was not so *evil as thear fully developed 
dogmas would have made them believe. ’ The moment this ppre^tjon 
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becomefi^ distin(,t to any man, or VX of mean, a reidsion of 

creed b^omes .lecessary, as a cmattgr of honesty. ,From some sucJi 
necessities have arisen the mCdtiplicity of sects and the tendency to 
devout free thought which have been cuaracteristic of America during 
the nineteenth century. ■ ^ . 

Sectariahisrj has pervaded the country. As each older faith has 
grown rigid, tending toward dogma and form^istQ, it has given rise to 
new heresie;:. .The varieties of American M^tho^sm, for jixamplt, 
numerous ; end a p^icular form of il; has even prpduce4 the remarkable 
phenomena of Mormonism. In most cases this kind of sectarianism 
has hardly-attained su 9 h intellectual dignity as ta make it conspicuous in 
the histoiy of philosophic thoughf. As was "the case with the earlier 
theology, Jhe most pr^nant ^ixprespion of' the mp^e cheerful philosophy 
which replaced it found voice in^ New England. The precis^ forms of 
philosophy and religion ^hich .|lourilhed there have not^it ig^rue, been 
generally accepted; Lut the utterances which 'accompanied them have 
had far more influence than some of those who have most deeply felt 
it hayp^-bcen willing, to admit. 

Duripg the eighteenth ^nfury the intellectual history of New 
..England was comparatively insignificant; it ./as, in the main, a story 
of stiffening tradition. With the nineteenth there came to that region 
a general reawakening which has been justly called a Renaissance. The 
bias of New England towards theology naturally gave this, in the 
beginning, a religion aspect. The first conspicuous evidence^ of it was 
the ra{fid conquest of X^nkee pulpits by the buoyant he^jesies of the 
Unitarians. Of these the most memorable was William Ellery Channing. 
Of Calvinism he wrote, so early as 1809, in these terras : “ \^oever will 
consult the^faraous . Assembly’s Catechisms and Confession wiU see the 
peculiarities of the system in aH their length and breadth of deformity. 
A men of plain sense, whose spirit has not bcf,n broken tp, this cre^ 
by education or terror, will think thaA it is not necessary for us to travel 
to heathen countries to learn how mounifolly fhe human mind may 
misrepresent the Deity." The means by which ne believed that this mis- 
representation could be corrected he subsequently summarised as follows. 
“We must start in religion from our own sptjls. In Uiese is the fountain 
of all divine truch.... Here is our primitive teemher and light.... The 
.«>oul is the spring of our knowledge of God." What Channing supposed 
the soul to be is not quite clear ; but there can be no doubt that he found 
its manifestaj^ion in somethiiig analogous to, the voice of conscience and 
to the inner light of the Quakers. Nor ca;; there be any doubt that the 
result his teaclpngs, or rather of the religious movement to which 
those teaching? gave rise, was to substitute, in the chief minds of his 
time, the habit of seeking the tnith for oneself, regardless of outward 
authority^ in plate of the older habit, whrch required submission to 
thp a^ybit^ry will of dogmatic divinity. In other words, the Yankee 
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Unitarians weri disposed to logical in their inferences rom the 
assumplion tbat man is made m ^he image of God ad their 'Jalvinistic 
forefathers had been in their inferences fri>m the dogma of tota7depravity. 

* *The strength of the formal*hierarchy in New England prevented tjiis 
new individmlism from revealing its disintegrating force for about a 
generation. It was mot until 1832 that Ralph Waldj Ememon,’ who 
had saicceeded to the pulpit which, a century before, had been held by 
tl^e^Mathei^, resighetl hii^ office ohi the ground ftat the ^ranient, which 
the Church expected him to administer, ifo longer mterested him. ' The 
pitilegsly indivit\ualis?ic idealism #vith whibh, for tlie rest df his long and 
admirable life, he prophetically replaced the t^ichings of » orthodoxy, 
provoked,' on the* one Iftlnd, enthusiasm and, on the other, alarm. 'Vho 
enthusiasts, almost without exception believers i« icieal phi|psuphy, were 
apt at first to ac«ept the name of Transcendentalists ; freud from all 
restraint.of dogmas the^ sought truth, each ^r him^lf, intliose refteshing 
regions of* the mind wl -sre the range of speculatien cani never be lim’^ed^ 
by the troublesorasj intervention of observation or experiment. Their 
different vagaries are recorded in the Dud, iu tliC history ^.of the 
unsuccessful socialistic: experiment at Brook ‘Farm, in the absijrdities of 
Bronson Alcott, in ihc fantasies of henry David Thoreau, and io 
nun.berless ’utterances, which are less generally remembered. Their 
tendency to idealism was the natural consequence of ,that intense 
ancestral idealism which had characterised Puritan theology ; their 
remarkable innocence of life was the natural consequence of the 
simplicity which had characterised Puritan ;^ociety; and thei/ general , 
optimism was widely acceptable to the temper of a continent which, 
throughout their time, was swiftly submittiilg to the theoretical authority 
of the self-satisfied generalisations of republican c^uunonplace. 

The very names of Emerson, Alcott, ' .id TJhoi'eau suggest what 
soon .follow^. Ideal, individualism, unfettered like theirs,* coi^d not 
but express itself in practical effijrte to reform the world. Xbe rather 
comicpl aspect of these? efforts, in their earlier manifestations, .is ad- 
mirably set forth in the opening pages of Lowell’a, essay on Thoreau. 
A little later ^Ijey began to concentrate in the growing reform movement 
for the abolitioG*of slavegy, which ultimately so ’far harmonised with the 
inevitable progr^ of political history that the ^^boKtionists are now 
held, by a new and pious tradition generally accepted throughhut the 
North, to have been almost iftspired prophets. • • . 

The matters on which, we touch her*, carry us beyqpd our range. 
They belong to the history |iot of Anlerican character but ‘of American 
conduct. It is enough for the present to point- uVit that a r'ovetnent 
so deep and so complex as tAat which resulted in th<^ Civil War was 
bound to involve great numbeys of people by no means disposed to 
accept the philosophical ^ freedom of thought amid which the chief 
utterances of practical reform had their origin. Such lEreedpiA^ ai{ we 
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observe^t in» regt'rd to Emerson, was^bfiijnd to provoke reaction in any 
minds prydisposed tx) conservatism, l^o this somewhat alarmed reaction 
may be tr iced a tendency, stillfistrong among Americans of a religious 
turn, toward the willing acceptance of -ecclesiastical systems generally 
foreign to the freedom of their earlier traditions. For example, in 
New England «nd indeed throughout the country^ the strength of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has tended, for half a century, steadily to 
increase ; and has that of the Chtirch of Xtome. 

' » * ^ , 

Independ^it America, of ft^hich we have now attempted to ascertain 
the legal axd the philosophic temper, has displayed from the beginning 
of,thc Revolution a somewhat sensiti ve consciousness of nationality. This 
was nowhere more e^rideot, at first, than in the effprts made by Americans, 
almost asa>oon as their national existence- was assured, to enrich • their 
country with a literature of ,.its own. ' During colonia’ times, ther^' had 
byfiu a goo(i deae-of publication in America; but little T-f this had been 
literary in cimractcr. The American writings of the seventeenth century, 
mostly, produced in New England, had been chiefly' theological; those of 
the eighteenth century, before the..Revolution, had, been chiefly political 
pr historical. Such Amei’ican work as had taken literary form had been 
frank and rather amateuri.sh imitations of more or less fashioitable 
English models. That America, as such, possessed anything resembling 
a native literature had never occurred to anybody. 

Accordingly, when ceitain patriotic Americans set themselves to the 
truik' of dreating such a literature, their efforts might have been expected 
to be vigorously unco^ith. . The voice of a newly-born republic, estab- 
lished in a continent still mostly wilderness, might naturally have 
possessed a wild meludy of its o^vn ; but no one would have pi^icted 
for it any special g’-'acemf modulation. A certain consciousness of 
this pi'csuDiption probably combined with the oonservative instinct so 
chajacterjjscic of Americans to make the beginning of their literature 
rather, deliberately formal. Literature, those, who 'then wrote were apt 
to feel, was essentially an expressionjof high civilisation ; whoever would 
aspire to literary distinction must therefore prove himself, to begin with, 
highly civilised; and the prime evidence of high civilisation is an 
impressive manner. Accordingly, the chie^ characteristic of literature 
ip, Amferica for maiiy years was punctilious care for form ; and indeed 
tliis kind of cai-e has persisted in America to this day. It i» instantly 
evident when „ we remember- that the species of literature in whidi 
Americans hhve proved most succ^ful is the short story, the merit of 
which Spends so mhrfiiestly on formal precision. The tendency which 
bore its first fruit in the short stories of Irving subsequently made itself 
felt in other ways ; as a' tendency, however, it has been evident all along. 

Even before tht Revoluticn some clever jwung men in Connecticut 
had b^un to publish essays, fashioned after the Spectator and its 
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successors, an<^ poems modelled >^11 *he verse which had }Jeen ^amionable 
in England from llutler’s time to that of Pope and Churchill/ During 
^e,Revolution and the years which followed this little group, tommonly 
remembered'as the “ Hartford Wits,” burst into the firet literary efflo- 
rescence Vhich foretold the coming literature of their country. They 
were all graduates oi Yale College ; all men \)f characier, wit, ‘ability, 
and achomplishment > and all eagerly enthhsiastic. ■fiuj; none of them 
had ’much •originality;^ and, altlfough t|^eir poems ahd ^tires were 
creditably imitative, they revealed, jn the jend, noting mofe than ‘that 
Americans could imitate skilfully.* ExdepJ; as matter of literary history, 
they fiave long been ne^l^cted and forgotten. • ’ 

The writer who.is now commonly ’regarded as ‘the earliest profcssioml 
man of letters in America flourished a vsry little later. Wieland, the 
first nove’ of Charlfes Brockd^n Brow.., was publish/sd in 1793, Before 
his premature death in 181 v), Brown had prcdviced several more works of 
darkly romantic liction. His general model was Godwin’s Cakh WtUkhult. 
In his effort to preserve a definite point of view by means of autobio- 
graphic narr. tion, he .vas apt to make his plots so intricate thab they 
became bewildering. But his writings, even after a century, possess two 
or three vital merits ; he nad a deep sense of the horrors which lie in the* 
mysterious regions beyond human ken — a sense naturally involved in the 
speculative idealism so characteristic of his country ; He was able, at the 
same time, to write vivid descriptions of actual nature and of certain 
grim aspects of fact, particularly of the terrors of pestilence; and his 
style, despite its crude grandiloquence, possessed a remarkably felicitous 
accuracy of rhythm. 

Brown, like the “Hartford Wits,” has hardly survived except his- 
torically. Washington Irving, whose first books appeared before Brown’s 
death, is read to-day. His early work wa» broadly humorous,, fore- 
shadowing the later hu: lour of America, which inextricably in^emjingles 
plain statements of fact with extnevagant nonsense. Two years later he 
began to produce another* kind of work, and one more deeply charac- 
teristic, in the^essays and the shoijJ; Stories of the SHetch Booh and the 
similar works which followed. They express, wjth admirable amenity, 
that delight in romance, whether the romance be*of mystery or of an 
Ulimitable past, which has been so frequent in the superficially prosaic 
and new America of the nineteenth "lertury. His* later work, which* 
persisted until his death in 1859, was apt to be professedly ‘historical; 
but whether he was dealing with Columbus, or with Golds nith, or with 
Washington, he wrote history rather in the temper of a romantic man 
of letters than in that of a sciejitific scholar. WKatj keeps him live is 
not so much what he said as the manner in which he said it. With 
all the romantic enthusiasm of hi., owi, time he combined a formal grace 
of style hardly equalled in England after nis model Goldsmith 1^ laid 
down his pen. 
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Feniiaofe Ctoper, Irving’s still rxo^.) popular contemporary, began 
writing a>me tih years later than ‘he, and enjoys^ to this day the 
distinctioij: of being the only American povelist whose works, taken '■a t 
whole,' have an assured place in the literature of the world, '*rhe general 
simihurity of^hjs method to that of Scott, so often remarked, has some> 
what obscured his positive merit. He never approached Scott either 
in mastery of ^character ot in careless command of style, ^mong 
eminent Amtridin writers, indeed, Cobper remains jthe one whose sl^yl^, 
taken by itself, is^^the mos| cumbrous and faulty. ^His admirable 
knowledge of nature, on the othfer hahd, in those two “^different {Cspects 
which are*' most univ3rsal — ;forest_^ and sea— combined^ with his 
rneJily purity of temper to make '“his ,bettpr wo^k at once permanently 
memorable and deej^y Repressive of 'the youthful and vigorous age during 
which he ffoyrished. , <■ _ 

Cooper lived until 185.'’, ; Ii'.'ing until 18^9 ^ ?,nd their ch’^f pdetical 
cOKtempoi^ry, Williarf Cullen Bryant, sur^ivefl mitil 18l'8. But Bryant’s 
work, like that of the others, was so far complete by 1832 — the year of 
Scott’sT'deatb — that We may biirly consider liiin. With them,* as represen- 
tative of' the state literaturp in' America during' the/'iirt third of the 
'nineteenth century. His later verse sustained the reputation whic^ his 
earlier verse had won him, but added no new feature to his poetic 
individuality. Ho was calmly romantic, sentimentally melancholy, 
and punctiliously polished. He was free from all extravagance, and 
innqcenriy unconscious that his gentle self-restraint often i''ept him 
within the bounds of coivimonplace. Poetry, he maintained, should be 
‘‘always simple and afwayk luminous.” Whatever his defects in respect 
of sensuousness and passion, he was never intricate or obscure ; nor was 
he ranting ir a certain deliberate grace which .has stood the test of time. 

It, has seemed d^sirabii? thuo to define the chief earlier writers of 
the Middle States because their work comprises -'the whole achievement 
of American lettei-s during the period which ,beg?n in England with 
the publication of the Lyrical Ballads and closed with the death of 
Scott. Natmally they were not solitary. Even such comparatively 
unimportant achievemepts as theirs must always inydve considerable 
literary activity. ^ Th.e New York in which iSiey livei produced many 
less enqinent makers of prose and of verse, and many n.agazines in which 
t^ese ephemeral au\hora foimd" fleeting vehicles of expression. In 1838 
the Knickejboc^er Ma^azineypn the whole the most important of them, 
was founded, ' ‘It lived for about t|urty ye£f.s, to be succeeded by other 
magazines, more highly^ developed, several Of which are still in existence. 
Througlfout its earner, it published the .best work of America; but, on 
looking back, Ve may,, fairly say either that this work was a gently 
decadent form of such literatiure d!s reached its height in the hands of 
Irving, Cooper, arid Btycmt, or else that, with the single exception of 
Edgap- Allan Poe, it proceeded from New England. 
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Poe WM ^ erratic, sporadj^ njan of genius, whose ir&tlest^life was 
never closely associated with sm^ peuiicular part of tpe counoy. He 
has been claimed by New England because he happened to ^ bom in 
Boston, and by the South because he was adopt^ by a gmtleman of 
Richmond. <0n^ the whole, so far as one may classify him anywhere, lie 
seems most in place aimong the writers of the l^iddle St^^.* Hyi ^nius 
was of the kind which involves meretripious individuality ; he was 
Mfientially j^strioific ; he jcould Hbt be honestly himself ^it^out a touch 
of conscious a^Pectaibiofi. •But he had at once a deep sepse of rather 
melo 4 ramatic htpror,* which makps his*taJ^ extraoJjlinarily stirring, and 
an intuitive sense off form peculiarly h*s own. This give% admirable 
precision ’both to the**outline of'h^s ttfles and to the rhythm and 
cadence of his hauntii^^ style! Ih his ptf^ms, meanprhile, tl^ere is a kind 
of lyric^quality difflJrent from any ^o be found elsewhere, ^ fantastic 
meWy y ftich hasf made «nany who love /urt for* art’s^ sttke rate him 
among the tiulj* great? i But jf it is asked what hp really had to*say,^e 
answer must be tilfe same M^that to any similar questiori^conceming 
Bryant, or ijooper, 05 Irvipe, or Brockden Browq; rlbmely, nptinuch. 
For the more reriou^ literature of i^erlfco we must tunf to the New 
England which»Vas dintemportfry with *Poe. * * , 

We have already seen how the general awakening of national con- 
sciousness which followed the Revolution had aroused eastern New 
England to the assertion of a new theology. During the years when 
Irving and Cooper and Bryant were making literature in New York, 
the Unifarian movement was taking possession of th*e old Boston pulpits. 
It is a striking coincidence that the year in *Mfhich Emerson resigned his 
ministry, for want of sympathy with the sallrament — an act whiclB marks 
the date when religion# philosophy attained unfettered freedom in New 
England — was that ver^ year 1832 in whiflk Scc^t died, ^nd in w^ich 
Bryant published at ^ew York the first important collection Jof his 
poems. At that time the pure Jiterature of NeW Engird Vas hardly 
in existence ; but* thefe* were already other tendencies, besides the 
philosophical, which indicated what it was soon ta be. 

Of these earliest to declarS itself was the school of oratory which 
developed it 8 elf**in BoqJjon. Throughout Aifierica, to be sure, the 
popular appetite^ for publfJ speaking has been unusually large; but in 
N#w England the ancestral habit of li|teying to sernions was moi€ deej^y 
rooted than elsewhere. AccoMingly the lay sermons awitl} which the 
orators of revolutionary tynes and of th5 succeeding e^tury replaced 
the theological discourses o^ earlier^dlys were received in "New EsgUmd 
with special eagerness ; and the masters of rhetditM who discoui^sed there 
seem, on the whole, not only the most accomplished of but sdso the 
most broadly typical of what Ajneri^an oratory*has been. The chief of 
these orators was Daniel Webster, equally eminent as an advocate, as a 
parliamentary debater, and as a maker t>f elaborate occasionyi \>rat}on 8 . 
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The simj'lest future of his complex ch: racter wm a patriotic devotion 
to the C^ostitutTpn of the United ^^t&, so fervent as to'^resem'ble the 
religious enthusiasm of Puritar days ; and his chief utterance of this 
was perhaps his famous Reply to H.ayn6^ published in 1830, only ^wo 
years before Emerson’s withdrawal from the pulpit of the Second Church 
of Bbston. *With all Webster’s patriotic fervour, his utterances now 
seem rather innocently artiheial ; they are clearly modelled tn the 
masterpieces, of Parliamentary oratory in the eighteenth century, which 
in turn wer^ modelled on the oratorical nrasterjji'ices of Cicero and 
Demosthenes. " Thej^have, at the sam'e time, a passionafe yet controlled 
sincerity which marks them a^ his own. Simila’ly individual are the 
more coolly elaborate orations '"whichr laid a linh'"fhetorical basis for the 
widely useful public career of Webster’s nmst eminent Boston con- 
temporary, '^^Id ward Everett. 'The school of oratory* which these two 
masters exemplify was numerous, and persist^'d long. Ite later formal 
mwter ^as Ilufu' Choate, whose\chievcments at" the ba- are still fresh 
“in the pubYic memory, though he has been dead for more than forty 
years. The somewhat demagogic speakers who^ stirred anti-slavery 
sentiment, with what seemed to conservative mind§ a reckless disregard 
of truth, sprang from the same‘'rhetoricjll stock. » Tlie s|)acies of oratory 
which reached its height in the patriotic eloquence of Webster was the 
same which declined in the virulent diatribes of Theodore Parker, Charles 
Sumner, and Wendell Phillips. 

Meanwhile, almost from the time of the Revolution, another kind 
of a^ivily had also declared itself in Massachusetts. Har van! “College, 
the oldest of American universities, had been founded there as early 
as 1631/; but for rather mbre than two centuries it did little more 
than preserve, with admirable fidelity, the tradition of classical and 
mathematical 'kcholarsbip. 'Vhen the awakening of national conscious- 
ness bejn^n to stir Harvard men, it excited them ( towards fresher kinds 
of learning.' They began to found learned societies, libraries, and perio- 
dicals, |?orae of which still exist. For more than 'a eShtmy the American 
Academy of Aids and Sciences and the Massachusetts Historical Society 
have maintained, each in its own way, a standard of learning which will 
’bear comparison with the* best. The Boston ABienaeutn, founded about 
1815, is now a library of positive and growing importance, from which 
has indirectly sprung the still jjiiqher and more >videfy-known Public 
Library of Boston, the, m< del on which h*ave been formed the numerous 
public libraries now so general 'In the United S+ates. The North American 
Reviews until' it passed into comiHercial hands and was transferred to 
NewAfork, maintained tfor many years in Boston a standard analogous 
to that iR the Edinburgh and the Quarter^ Reviews in England. 

From the infiuences Vhus concentrate sprang, by the middle of the 
nineteenth century, a school of historical writ’ug which has won more 
than lo^ ibcogriition. Its first'' eminent master was William Hickling 
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PrescotV'^hos*work dealt withV;he Spanish conquests^f Aio fica, and 
subsequently* with the later iifi^ory ,of Spain. Its/ next ' Ader was 
John Lothrop IVfotley, whose chief subject was the assertion of liberty 
*by*the Diilch, in their conflfcts with the Spaniards. But the most 
accomplished member of this school was Francis Parkman, whose work, 
persisted in for fifty* years despite incredible physical qB^t&cles* rclfcords, 
perhaps definitively, the struggle in Ameripa between the constitutional 
^^stem of England and the mor5Vrbitrary system of co^ii^ntal Europe, 
as embodiecl iq the Cafla^kn colonies of France. • , • 

Ajmong thtf ^rlief writers of Jiiistosy ill New Eii^Iaiid tione had more 
permanent influence ^an George Ticknor; but this influence was not 
primarily* due tb his lutings. Hi^ prfncipai work is a ^History^ of 
Spanish Literature, njE^er vAy i^idely rfc^ul. His principaj activity, so 
far p^ular memory goes, was the generous part which he,took in the 
foundatiyil of the Boston Public Eibrarv, ^ut what seems'now his most 
important* cont^ibutioiJ to the intelleccual life gf his*country *was^he 
work which he conStientiously did for many years as Smith IProfessor at 
Harvtud Cq^lege. The chair, of which he was , the^ first teqqpt, w€is 
founded to promote q study at that tjme hlariost unknown in America — 
the study of *n*Sdern •literature.* He be^an his t^ching in 1819; by 
1836, when he resigned his professorship, the facts of modem literature 
were generally familiar to New England. A year later he v^as succeeded, 
at his own suggestion, by Longfellow, »who held the chair until 1854 ; 
by that time New England not only knew what modern literature was, 
but eag^ly enjoyed it. Longfellow was succeeded* by Lowell? who*, at 
least nominally, remained Smith Professor u^til his death in 1891. In 
his time New England learned not only^to enjoy modern liferature 
but critically* to appihciate it. Since 1891 the chair has remained 
vacant. * 

The names of He^ry Wadsworth Longfellow and of James Russell 
Lowell are among the most eminent in the roll of literary, men who 
flourished in New Ehgldhd during this epoch ; and the fact that both 
these men were professors of belles^ lettres in the eldest of American 
universities tfirpws light on the 'nature of the literature which they 
made and which was ii^ making about them.* It* was essentially an' 
expression of the effect produced on the native Ametican mind, when, 
deeply imbued with the ideal traditi^ns^ of its country, it awalftned j^t 
once to national consciousne.ss and to sympathetic knvwleijge of what 
world-literature had achieved elsewhere** Hardly in ei|istence before 
1832, this Renaissance of ^ew Efigfhnd was virtual^ completely when 
Nathtmiel Hawthorne died in 1864. Though mi&^of lis conteiTyioAuies 
long survived him, none added any new feature to *the characters which 
had been adequately expressed ^uriog his lifetime. We have already 
touched on the buoyant imd vagrant idealism of Emerson and on the 
less inspiring individualism of Ihoreau. *Thoreau, even more l^e{||or«^ly, 
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expressed the consolation and the sedate T)leasure which ma^ be 'found in 
the contel^platio#‘-of' nature even iq ruggee New England. J ohn Greenleaf 
Whittier, so weU known as thct impassioned and sincere poet of anti- 
slavery- enthusiasm, was more noteworthy still as another exponent of the 
peculiar charm which lurks beneath the rude face of the Yankee “^irntry. 
Mrs Stowe’s UHt'k Toni's Calnuy which had flashed the horrors of slavery 
into the upper consciousness ,of the philanthropic world, had been suc- 
ceeded by tales jvhich, with the same vareless admixture of genius and 
commonplace had record^ the'traditional society of t^lienNew England. 
Longfellow, with geijf’'le amenity , .had* wvealed to Amerjca the inivocent 
charm which hides the murky' depths of old-wor)d literature ; beyond 
anyone else- he had tramlated "the .beauties of other languages into the 
simple tunes of his country, leaving his native air tbe sweeter for his 
song. IjOw< 41, sympathetic at once with humanity and with the Jinniani- 
ties, hod proved 'himself the chief humanist rf the Kenaissancf in- New 
EnMand; and n?3anwbile had ihade those .quair CpolitL'ial satires which 
raise a doubit whether he was more remarkable 6us a sadrist or as interpre- 
tative' critic. Oliver Wendell Holmes h^ i^itten excellent occasional 
poems and aome of those Uniquely garralous essays^ which beyond 
anything else express the huiliiour and the kindly rat’onalism of his 
time; they have their grimmer side as well, when one comes to 
understand the bravery of his lifelong struggle against the haunting 
horrors of Calvinistic dogma. And Hawthorne, the most deeply artistic 
of all, had beautifully recorded, in his own exquisite and tender style, the 
native temper of the country which, during his time, was finally emerging 
from the benumbing seif-consciousness of ancestral Puritanism. 

« Th^se hames, perhaps thh most memorable in the record of New 
England letters, probably imply most of the tendencies which found 
expression there. But mary more people were 'writing at the .same time. 
Much <if thft work in question may be found in th^ earlier voluijaes of the 
Atlantic Mfinthly, which was founded ’u 1857. It remains to this day 
the, chief vehicle of literature in New England v and ft has never swerved 
from its standard intention to publish nothing but' what has been honestly 
meant and excellently phrased. In the earlier days, it$ most eminent 
editors were Lowell antf Fields, men of widcly.difFerenL characters, but 
both of them native Yankees, full of instinctive sympatjiy with what was 
most deeply characteristic of their countiy. It is significant of what 
ensued in New England that their two rnost eminent successers in the 
control of the Atlantic Monthly have been neither New England men, 
nor, for all their admirable devotion to literature, completely at ease 
in Niw England hurrivusdings. And it is hardly excessive to say that, 
so far as pure letters go, New England Hks not subsequently produced 
any writers of much mori; than local importance. 

In brief, the literature of 'New England may be regarded, for the 
moment,' ao complete. For neserly two^hundred years the region had 
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been d$£ning fts native chararllbr^under the rigid infljfienoeW Puritan 
theology. When the Revolinicn awakened it t» 1^ iinay sense of 
jia^ionality, the strength of formal Pui/itanism was broken. * A certain 
disintegratibn ensued. So loii^ as the generations were alive which })ad 
grown t® coniciousness under the conservative influences of the older time, 
the expression of Nfew England retained at >nce the idealism* and the 
as^iiraltion toward ideal excellence, of eve^y kind, which had been the 
«avh)g gra'^ of tJie Fathers. 'Iftien, in course of ti»fte, >Unitariani8m 
lapsed into uncontflo]led freedom ,of devftut thou£ht| and* so into such 
vagasies that, ar. we.have seen, piudcnt folk have Been apt to recoil into 
the arms of Churchesympre rigidly ecclesiastical J;han those cf their fore- 
fathers. ^o, whil§ the* literature of »New Engkind once seOttied a pro- 
phecy of some newly^djifranchised future, it is beginning tp reveal itself 
rather aj the recoW hf an ideal and ,innocent past. And, all the while, 
the disintegrated fcgipn fitim which it ^preng has been* tending to lapse 
more and more^into prftv^ncial isolation. * * 

The subsequeiA literati^rq of America is conteraporai^. Its chie^ 
centre is undoubtedly New, York, where the principaf publish^iy of the 
country are qpw settled, and where the mbst wideljr circulated ^magazines 
are established! * It iS hardly Acessive, *however, to say that the only 
writer, no longer living, who has achieved in that region a reputation 
comparable with that achieved by the eminent writers of J'Jew England 
is Walt Whitman. To many, particiflarly abroad, he appears deeply 
and prophetically American. To most Americans his rnde eccentricities 
of thought, and phijase appear so far from characteristic of theJt country., 
that, while admitting him to possess .some touch ’of genius, they are apt 
to tbink of him as a sporadic anarchist. To name the writers and to 
.discuss the Ifteraiy tendencies of the present day*would be out of jplace 
here. Of the numberless writers of Iqcal eli'ort stories who have sprung 
up t^oughout the country, done has yet surpassed the first t4 declare 
himself — Bret Harte, who so wiyidly set forth certain ‘picturesque 
aspects of the Araencah* conquest of the Pacific slope. Like him,* the 
most populap living American waiters have generally emerged from the 
ranks of populeir journalism. 

It is hard fb sumimrise the modem Amerigah temper; and it i^ 
harder still to ijjummarise the literary history at whdse course we have 
so hastily glanced. Yet, on tjie whole, Jthis seems Analogous to^he legal 
and the philosophical history on which we touched befosre. .The country 
whose thoughts and aspimtions it l|as expres.sed is a Cciuntiy animated 
by more than common devotion \o ideals — the conceptions which are 
matters not of knowledge, but of fervent faitlf.^*It i a countij, At the 
same time, which has l^n brought by historical necessity face to face 
with innumerable practical qyestiens, which 'have had to be settled 
swiftly. Its precept has consequently Soared abote its practice, imtil 
to strangers it may well seem, hypocritical. Its saving gi^ie* has, been 
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that it I’^itains n. spiritual honesty, j^ke^that of Elizal^than English- 
men, whiih has , te|jt unbroken its pe'*hups mistaken .confidence in its 
own essential integrity. In eaalier days the ideals were perhaps mgrei 
frequently asserted than now; for, at least since the grekt national 
convulsion of the Civil War, Americans have been forced, by circum- 
stances beyond human control, to devote their chief energies to the 
practical solution, in the simplest attainable way, o^ questions which, if 
they had paused "ix) master their complexity, might have proved alm*o»t* 
paralytically appalling. So riieanwhijie, verji' natui'ally, "their literary 
expression has- tender., on the 'whole, V) rather journalistically precise 
and vivid statements o^^ something resembling fait. 


In fine arts other 4^hau that^&f literature Ame^ca has not yet found 
very characteristic expression. Its sculpture and its' p.^inting h^'^e been 
so far taodellkl ^on the contpmn'prary work of Europe that the bnly 
American sculptovs or painters who have attaineu hi^h ‘Excellence have 
jgenerally been resident abroad. „ , 

Something similar ^ true of music in Ain3rica. Of late years, par- 
ticularly in Boston, New Yoik, and.Chicago, America ha« had orchestras 
of admirable quality. It has also many respectable'schoojfe'of jnusic; and 
the standard of musical art, in general, has become more than respectafte. 
But Americap musipal life and expression have not yet assumed any 
tangibly national character, such as one feels, for example, in the music 
of Italy, of Germany^ of France, or of Russia. Neither performers nor 
composers* differ much from, well-trained performers and composers else- 
where. When Americh desired a national march for the Centennial 
Celebration of the Declaration of Independence, Richard Wagner was 
'' invited to write it ; and, the performance of it was intrusted 'to musicians 
who were mostly of (iorma.a birtb. What was true twenty-seven years 
ago renTainsoon the whole equally true tb-day. , • ; 

With architecture the case is different. In later colonial times, 
American buildings, though generally constructed of wood, and always 
lighter in material than the monumental buildings' of Europe, had often 
exhibited a certain delicacy of proportion which renders such of them as 
"ftill exist agreeable examples of the pseudo-clajs’'* style ^neral through- 
out the eighteenth century. The earlier buildings of the independent 
Requblid, such as the* State Hopfe jn Boston, and the White House an^ 
the original Capitol at Wiishington, preserve, on a somewhat more pre- 
tentious scale, mu^h of this charm. ^In the Un.4:ed States, as in England, 
there siHiceeded a period of architectuie from. which all trace of fine art 
seemed to. have de^artei ; and when, about the time of the Civil War, 
some signs of an artistic revival appeared, its first efforts, particularly in 
public buildings, were singularly unfortunate. Within the last thirty 
years, on the other ^hand, something resemblmg a true architectural 
renaissance has declared itself in America. The great increase of wealth 
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in the ^ntry»h8& combined .wth various new oonditibn;«4)^ life to 
demand from* trained architect/ soAiet^iing like actual Aovelti^^ — thin^ 
for which there ii no precise precedent elsewhere ; and American archi- 
\e(fts, though generally trained in European schools, hav^ shogvn, in 
adapting themselves to theset conditions, great and increasingly flexi{>le 
intelligence. * . 

% In#iccordance with the new demands^ of their country, they have 
(developed various *types of binldlhig which are, at this |poiyent, at least 
so iCsu' succ^fyl, th|i.t to* cm American w1k> viSts Europe contemporary 
architecture iir the did world is apt ,to ‘appear imperatively lifeless. 
Recent private liouse| in America displ^ an opulent spaciQUsness, and 
at the same tim^ an intSlligent adaptation to l^e conditions of the life 
that they are desi^ieAto 8erve,*which are seldpm, apparent in modem 
privi^te houses inaEwdpe. .Ameri^n churches are comparatively un- 
impqri^,tf conventional, apd inconspicupus^; for the moment, the most 
earnest eitthusi^m dfs American ideals is 'sonyewhatr distracted from 
religion. On the other hand, the schools, the libraries, and tike hospitals* 
of America, togethei; with, the civic buildings which* are rising .Every- 
where, show increasing dignity, beauty,'* and impressiveness. At the 
same time, the ' comnjercial conditions df the coiiatry, whiefi requin^ 
in the larger cities, light and strong structures of great height, have 
encoiu*aged new methods of construction, in which steel frames are 
masked by a screen of ornamental masonry, which promise ultimately 
to achieve a peculiar grandeur of architectural eflPect. It seems more 
than possible that, before long, the decorative artk of painting and of 
sculpture may adapt themselves to these nev^ architectural conditions. 

t 

The same itendency'towartls flexible adaptatioiji of effort fo practical 
necessity which has displayed itself in Amer'''an architecture may be Wd, 
on the whole, to characterise A'juerican science. It is a cominqnph^ that 
Americans are apt inventors ; and, it appears to be an acknov^^ged fact 
that ^he economic success fit the Unites States has been most pronpunsed 
in the industries which can be most readily advanced by labour-saving 
mechanical devices. American idachinery is far more remarkable than 
American handi ..-'ork. T^e temper of the couni!ry still recoils from thaf^ 
kind of patient self-effacenibnt without which the "highest personal skill 
is out of the question. « * ^ 

Accordingly, though Americans have been by* no means neglectful of 
pure science, the ablest miq^s in the United States have aljvays been, and 
still are, for the most part, greeted* rdther towards the ne«^ of applied 
science, and the consequent rewards which they*. differ. I From FraiAlin's 
time to our own, there hav^ been in America pfency, of applications 
of scientific knowledge, and more than a few ektensions of such know- 
ledge in directions where this extension* may prove of practical or of 
humanitarian use. But America has still to wait for a thinkiy #ho fhall 
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1876. 

Holmes, O. W. Ra^h Waldo Emerson. Boston. 1885. # * ^ 

LowJli, J. Emerson Lecturer. Works, i. 849 V. (ISee f. 831.) 

•Thor<3iiu. Works, i. 3()1 ff. • ^ • • 

Pea*body, A. P.^ in l^nsor’s JVIemorial History of Boston. *¥01. ni. Chap. xi. 

liSstou. 188 <^ 1 . • • ^ • 

Sanborif, F. B. Ikeiiry David Inoreau. Boston.**^ 1882. 

Sanborn, F, f., and Harrft, W. T. AmosBupnsoii Alcotft, His Lift? an|l Philosophy. 
• 2 vols. Boston. Ir893. • ^ , • 

4iktevAison, R. L. Es^y on^|u)rcau. ^WoAs (Thistle Edition), xjf. IKJ-ldO. « 
Swift, Brook Fai^jn: /i-SiMembers, Scholars, aftd Vi^itor^ NewiYork. 1900, 


(c) Literature. 


iiiistin, G. L. Life and Times oj* ^endell Phillips. Bosffcn. 1888. 

Bigelow, J. •Uiilliam Cullen Buyant. Boston. 1890. 

Brown, S. G. j^fe of Pfufus Clmte. Boston. ^1870. 

Burroughs, J. w hitman f Boston. ^ Ilf. Kh ^ 

Chajpnan, J. J*. Emerson and other Essays. New York. 1898. 

Clymer, W. B. S. James Feniinore Cooper. Boston. 1900.* 

Curtis, G. 'r. Life of Daniel Webster. 2 vols. New York. J870. 

Dunlop, W. Life of Charles Brockden Brown. 2 vols. Philadelphia. 181i. 
Fariiham, C. II. Life of Francis Parkman. tloaton. 1900. 

Fields, Ail'S J. T. Lifj^of Harriet Beecher Stowe. JBost^n.* 1897. 

Frothinghani, O. B. Theodore Parker; A Biogray iTy. Boston. 1874. ^ 

Gatos, L. E. Studies and Appreciations. [Hawtlmine, Poe, etc.] New York. 1900. 
Godwin, Parke. Biography of William Cullen Bryant, with £lxtri 4 |i;tSff»'^m Ifis i 
Private (Joft espondeiice. 2 vols. New York. 1883. 

Hawthorne, Julian. Nathaniel IIa\^i;horne aud his Wire. 2 vols. . Boston., 1885 
Jiligginsou, T. W. Henry lYadsworth J^ongfehow, Ikwton. 1902. 

* John tJrreenleaf \» hittier. New York. 1902. 

Wendell Ph.'*i^8. Jllostori. 1884^ ^ 

Holmfis, O. W. John Lothrbp Motlejj. A Memoir. Boston. 1879. • 

Irvingi M. Life and Letters of Washington Irving. 4 vols. Ndw York. 


1862-4. I 

James, H, HatTjhorne. ifcndon. 1879. ^ 

Lodge, H. C. Daniel Webster.* Boston. 1883. 

LongfcUow, S. Life of Heuiy Wadsworth Longfellow, ’'dth Extracts 
Journals ana Cor espondence. 3 vols. Boston. 189i. 

Lounsbur/, T. R. James Fenimore Coopt Boston. ■/883. 

Moi-se, J. T., jr. Life and Letters of Oliver WendeB liglmes.^ 2 vgls, 

1896. . * • ’ J 

Pickard, S.T. Life and Letter'i of JohA Greenleaf Whittier. 2 vols. BostdJt 1894. 
Pierce, E. L. Memoir and Letters oj Charles Sumner, 4 vols. Bosto^. 1879-93. 
Prescott, W. H. Memoir of Charles Brockden Browrf; fh Biographical ^dsCritical 
Miscellanies. New York. 1845, 1-56. ^ 

Scudder, H. E. James Russell LoweU: a Biograuh^,^ 2 vols. Boston 
Storey, M. ' Charles Sumner.^ Boston. 1900.^' ^ 


fror 


^ston. 


1901 


C. M. H. VIJ. 
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Ticknor, G. Life of William Hickling PresQott. •1864. # ^ 

Ticknor, Arm# The Life, Letters, and ^Journals of Georg8 Jicknor.* 2 vols. 

Boston.* 1876. * # 

Traubel, \l. L. Re Walt Whitmait. * Philadelphia. 1893f * « • 

Tyler, M. C. Three Men of Letters (Berkeley, Dwight, Barlow). .New York. f895. 
Warnrer, C. D. Washington Irving Boston. • 1881. ^ # • 

Weiss, J. life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. 2 vols. New York. 

tmi. , • # f # . . # 

Wendell, Barrett.* Stelligfri, and other Essays concerning Ameffica (hi^Well, 
Whittier, etc.)! New Yorkf 1893. # • ^ • • 

Woodbcrry, G. E. jEdgar iyiau Poe. Boston. 18g5. 

♦Nathauie! Haii/thjfrue. B(j^on. 14102. 

w. 

id) Eiu^tion. 

♦ # 

Brown, E. E. ^'fhe Makin^'of otr Middlg Schools. Jfo’^k. 1903. 

Butler, N. M.# Education in the tjpited States. 2 vols! ^Albany. Ij^OOt 
Educational IfeWevt 24 vols. New Yt)rk. MSOl-y. • - ^ 

Eliot, JJ. W. Educational Refonfi. New York. ^ ^ 

Hih8dale,i'B. k. itorac^ Mai^a and tlie Common f^chool ^Revival in the United 

♦ ^tes. # New York. 1898. • • ^ 

Mhrtm, G. 11. Evolution of the Massachusetts PuBlic Schtol System. New York. 

• 1894. " • • • • • • r i 

National Educational Assdiiation. lleport of the Comfiiittee of Fifteen on Elemen- 
tary Education. ^ New York. 1895. • 

National Educational Association. Report of the Committee on College Entrance 
I^equirements. Chicago. 1899. 

Sadler, M. E. Special Reports on Educational Subjects. Vols. x, xi. London. 1902. 
United States Bureau of Education Report of the Committee on Secondary School 
Studies, etc. Washington*. 1893. (Usually known aS the ^4Uport of the 
Con/nittee of Ten.”) * 

U/iited States Com/uissioner of Edi/cation. Reports, 45 vols. Washington. 1867. etc. 

t f ^ ^ 



CHiRONOLOmOAL ‘TABLE 

OF 

LEADING EV/SNTa 


<513 

1520 

1521 
1533 


1583 

1584 

158 *^ 


4492^ '^Collip feus '^isco\ers the West Ifidies.* 

1497 Cabot ^iiscovers Newroundjaud. 

Balboa discovers the Pcxific. 

Magelbaeus passes the St*"atls. 

Cortes captures ft^exico. 

Pizarro e: iters Cu£.c'>, 

1534^ *35, *41 (.Cartier’s voyages to C*anada» 

1540 ♦ Uoberval’s voyage.. French fort planted at Quebec. 

1562 Tlie French occupy Port Royal. 

1576, *77, *78 FrobislieFs voyages to the North. 

1577 Sir lluui])hry Gilbert obtains a gene^l patent ot |>oiomsatioi 
1577-80 Drake s voyage round the world. 

1578 Gilteii;*s first ej^editioii. 

Newfoundland occupied by Gilbert. 

Sir W, Ralegh obtains a charter. 

Amidas and Barlo^v land in North Carolina. 

Grenville^s expedition to Virginia. 

Gilbert’s second expedition. 

• Ralegh in Guiana- * 

1585, *6, *7 Davis’s ”oyages to the North. 

1587 First English r^olpiif ylaiited in Virginia, 

1595 Ralegh again in Guiana. 

1603-4 Champlain’s first voyage. 

1605 French settlement llt^Port Royal in Acadia. 

Expeditions of Sir Fqfdiqjando^jorges. Virginia Company > 5 eated. 

Colony planted in Virgjj^ij^ 

First permjnent French colonyv planted in'Canada.| Queb€|^ founded^ 
Ralegh’s last expedition to (euia|a. 

Slavery introduced in Virginia. ** 

Dutch trading-station established in New Netherjpifds. 

Virginia Company re-organised.^ Calveft’s colony in NeWtoundlanol 
The Pilgrim Fathers foAd a colony at New Plymouth. ^ ^ 

The Company of New France* and the Comppu^ of the Isles ^f^ America 
established. ^ ^ ^ I ^ 

Ihe Governor and Company of Massachusetts Bay obtain a charter. 

Sir R. Heath obtains 9 grai|t of land Iftpril^a^ds called Carolina.” 


1606 

1607 

16C8 

1617 

1619 

1620 


1627 

1629 
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\ 


1629 War between England and France. ^Surrendey of Quebec. 

1632 Canada ifind Acadia restored to France by Peace of St -Germain. 

1633 SettlfcYnent of Connecticut formed, 

1634 Cecilius, s^CoiM Lord Baltimo:i?e^ founds colony of Maryiind. 

1635 Consolidation of small settlenicnts iuto-'colonies of New Hampslyre and \i«ue. 
1637 ' Foundation of Haj^vard Col^ige. * 

1^ ColoiiJ^ of New Haven formed. 

1640 >Eugli!sil^i scttlepienta on Long Island and on the IVela /are. 

1641 Foundation ‘of Montteal. 

j} 

1643 Federation 6f Massachusfitts, Connecticut, New haven, and Plymouth. , 

Providence riaiitations incorporated. ^ ' 9 » 

1647 Rhode Wana -formed by combinaliion of settlemeyt^j^ 

1651 Massachusetts anliexes Mit^lie. ^ 

1657 handing of the Quakers: Acts passed agaiiist tLim. 

1663 Colony founded in Varolira. d 
166^ Colbert’s ^’ompany of the West' created. 

1665 Colony 'jf New^JersIfey ct^stituted. Conaecticvtv and ^New Haver, united. 

War with Holland. Occnj«^tion of New Netholdands. 

1667 New N^eChei^ands ceded to Grdfit Britain hy Peace Jf Breda. . 

1671 .French occupy lands ahoilt I^akc Superior. ^ i ' 

1673 ^Wdr hclween EiiJ^land ftad Holland. New York recovered by the Dutchc* 
167l^ Tran der of F rench colonies from CompaH}' of the West to tV Crown. 
Nbw Netherlan«ls restored to England by Peace of Westminster. 

1681 La Salle 'sails down the I\II^sissi;#pi, and ca^ls th^ valli^y Louisiana. 

1682 (>oloi\y of Pennsykania forihed. '* 

1683 French colony of Louisiana planted. 

1686-8 Disturbances under government of Sir Edmund Andros. 

1688., Revolut^jii in'^Englaud. 

1689 Rebellion of licMer. a 

1692 Acadia annexed to Massachusetts. 

1697^ Acafflia restored to^Frai^ce by the Treaty of Ryswick. 

1701 Foundation of Yale ("olk’ge. 

1702 War of Sj?anish Successidh begins. Mather’s Magnalia published. 

1704 ''’irst American newspaper published at Boston. • ^ , 

Acadia (Nova Scotia) •with Newfoundland and Hudson’s liay, ceded to England 
' by TrtSity of Utrecht. | 

1717 Comj^ny of the^nflics formed by' ama^amation Company •of thci vVesf 

^ ** with j^Yeiich East India Company. 

1720 First, settlement m Vermont, ' , • , 

1730 Commencement of migration into Kentucky. 

1733 Colony of Georgia formed. » 

1734 ^^The Great Awakening” in New England. 

1739 War w*Jn Spain. • 

Oglethorpe invades Florida. > 

174?^ War with Frajfc'j. Capture of LouiAourg. ^ 

1748 liOitsb'^rg* restor^ to Fran Treaty of Aix-la-Ohapelle. 

* Ohio Laid Company, formed. ' , 

» 174S' French in!?rigues‘ Acadia and on the Ohio. 

1753 French occupy the Ohio valley* 

1754 ^Washington’s fight at Great Meadows. 

1755 Dopdi-tation of the,A';adians. • 

t) WtfuctioPj of Braddock’s force by Freilch and Indians. 

1756 War between England and France. British operations under Lord Loudon. 

1757 Capture of Fort Wil^ih Henry and massac ^ of British garrison. 
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: « ' 

4758 Amherst capture^ Louisbourg. 

1T59 Capture* of (^ebto. death of tTolfe. 

1760 Capitulati{;jh of Montreal. Occupation of Canada. 

1761 • Trouble ov^’ AJ’rits of AsHistanco. • • 

1^<62 ^Louis XIV cedes to Spain New (k‘l#ans and Ijouisiana west of the Mfssissippi. 

1763 IVeaty of cedes Canada^wfth Capo -^Ireton and He do St Jean 'ClVince 

KSward^Island) to Euglai#d. Spain also cedes P’lorida. ^ 

1764 Grenville’s Acti medifyin^ the Su^^-u* Act. 

1765 #Passiiij^of the Stamp Act. Stinip Act Congre«j in iNewitYorR. 

17^ Repeal of tiie StaJbp Act. J^issing of tl^ Deolaratoiy Act. Chatham 
• * Ministrji in Ei%l«nd. 

1767 jwposition o^ duties on fe*a and o^ier comrnodJlies. 

1768 Seizure of tljo Liltpiy, Rlsignalion of Clitham. < 

1770 The Boston Massn^re.” Lord* North l^iine Minister, 

]jn2 Burning of the f^ispo.e. ^ ^ • • 

1^3 Boston ’fea Riot Tlip Hutcliin??on J-ettets. • 

'1774 Boston Port Bin Bill. ^ Meetiiipj;' of*first Ameri^n Congress. 

1775 Chatfiam’s motion for conciliation. * Batt^ of I^exingR)n. ^ 

• — ^“^ecin^l^Ain^rica* Congret^s. M^shiii|ton made C-ommai^ei^ift-Chief. 

Battle 'if Bujiker IIuA 

1776 Declaration of liidepen/once. 

1778 Treaty between France ar d the United States. Death of Chatham, ' 

1779 Spain joii*s Fraiic'^. 

1780 Holland j ins Frarre. \fined Neu^ralit; of the North. 

1781 ^./Ornwallis capitulates at Yorl.towii. 

1783 Treaty of Paris. Recognition of American Independence. Loyalists leave 
New York for Canada. 

1787 (constitutional Convention : (kmstitution published. 

1788 The Constitution generally accejited. 

1789 'Fhe Constitution conies into force. 

Washington and Adams inaugurated President and Vice-President. 

1790 Rhode Island accepts the Constitution. 

Philadelphia selected as seat of govcrninei.t for ten years 

1791 Bank of tlie United States chartered. First ten Amend inenU into 

force. Vermont admitted. 

1792 Washington re-elected President, l^entncky admitted. 

1793 • JW^ashiggtou issue.'^ declaration of deutrality in wdr between Franco "iid the 

Allies. Inve^ition of the cotton-gin. ’ 

— Pritish Governiiiept •issues Order in'Council prohibiting neutral trade with 
Jjfrench colonies. Republican and Federal parties so called. 

1794 Second Order in Council issued agamst neutral trade. Jay’s I’reaty with 

Great Britain. 

1795 Treaty witlf Spain denning so* Jiorn boundary of Unit 2 d Si rtes. 

1796 John Adams elected President. Congressional Caucus begins. TeniieiAee 

admitted 

1797 Special envoys appointed to ♦reat with '.he Directory. 

Publication of the ^^XYZ despatches.' 

1798 War with France begins. . i » 

British Order in Council forbidding direct trade between France. Spain, 

and the Netherlands, and their colonies. 

1799 Great Britain declares coast of Molland under blockade. System o* broken” 

voyages adopted. Death of Washington. 

1800 Treaty with France, annulling the Treaty ol 1778. 

Secret treaty between ^ranc'' and Spain, retr: ceding Louisiana to France. 
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1808 

1809 

1810 


1811 

1812 


1800 Congress meets at Washington. Jefferson elected president. 

1802 United States at war with Tripoli. ''Ohio idAittedi ]geace bf Amiens. 

1803 PurehaSe of Louisiana from France. War renewed be%een France and 

Great B^ita^i. ^ * 

1804 Gieat Brftain blockades Ports o£; Quadaloupe and Martinique. Blbgjcfiffie 
‘ extended to Straits of Dgj/er and ^Et^lish Channel, i Jeffdrson re-elected 

" President. Twelfth Amendment ado]^,ed. * ^ 

2805 Admiralty decision against broken” voyages, 

1806 Non-ffnportaiion Ac^» signed by President. ^ 

Napoleon iiissues Berlin Decree laying ^British Isfts under blockade.“ 

1807 Ijtopard and* Chesapeake affair. Third Order in f'Cofuncil ifsued. Napeleou 

issues^^Milk?! Decree. Embargo Act passed by the U.,S. lnve*nJ;ion of 
the steamboat.' J/1 ^ . .* 

Madison^ elected IJi'esideiit;* • 

Embargo Act rcpcqjed and Non-Jnjprcourse law exacted. * , 

Rambouitiet Decreei Ma*on’s .Bill 'passed as retajiatory measure. ^Revc^ 
lutioijp in Venezuela, ‘Paraguay, Mexi(,jo, ^t^. • West blorida occupied. 
Affair ^of the Be/t. ^levolution in Peru.'i ‘ ' o 

War (^‘cat Britain. liecaS of Orders in Councih Hqll inVp^^es (.%nad?» 

American naval successea Madison re-^lecj:d8 President. i Louisiana ad“ 

•' » 4nittiM. ^ ^ 

A811 Action of the Cnesapeake and i^ihannon, s ^ 

181* Battle of Lundy’s Lane. Capture of Washington,, Peace-* of Ghent. 

1815 British id isaster at New ^Orieanj^* Second Veace^ of Paris^^ 

1816 Monroe elected Poresident. » Buenos Aj^res and Argentine Republic ueclared 

inaepeudeut. Indiana admitted. * 

Mississippi admitted. 

I ndcpewrlenccrf Chile proclaimed. (Convention with Great Britain (Fisheries). 
Illinois admitljyid. ^ 

Florida Boundary Treaty with Spain. Alabama admitted. ^ 

'File Missouri (^’oin promise.” Missouri and Maine admitted. Monroe 
^ re-elected President, t 
Iiidependeiice of Peru piticlaimed. 
i822'**’*inMep'endence of Spanish South American Coloi>ies recognised by United 
States. ^ _ » 

•EnuiiciatSon of Monroe Dofjtriiie. 

protection Bill ^asSbd. John Quincy Adams eiec^eu i: resident. 

Erie Cf^ual ffnisiled. National Republicans and Dero^'^atic Republicans so 
cajled. M ^ 1 

Murder of William Morgan, Rise'^f the ^^Anti-Masons” party, 

‘‘Tariff of Abominations” passed. 

Calhoun’s “South Carolina Exposition” publifh'ad. 

Jacksori"^ elected President , • 

“Walker’s Appeal.” N^t Turner’s Ins’\rr^tion. Abolitionist movement 
started by Gai^rison. ^ 

1830 Ha^ne^nd Webster debate. ^ NulIifica.^on movemen'fc in S. Carolina, 

1831* The Lihiratar founded by (jairisop. 

^ Balthiaorevjand Gh)o Railway opened. 

1832 ^P'th Carolina declares Tariff Acts, null and void, 

Revenue Collection Bill or Force Act passed. 

Ja«ck%on re-elected ^Pi^ident. 

1833 Coiqjpromise Tariff Act passed. ^ 

Jackson re-eleeted President. The ^^Pet Banks” and the surplus. 

— ^ American Anti-Slavery Sc^ne^y formed. % 


1817 

1818, 

1819 

182G 

1821 


►1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 
1828 


18S9 
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C^ro7ioh^i 


-1836 


‘Gag'* rule adopted in House of 


JThe Caroline affair. 

* 


oi ram Aitu. jv iiiuot rruvibu lutruuui^vu 

va j^Jmitted.* TreaW^with Grpat* Britain (Oreg«)n). 
sta. OcQupation y Mexico. • Calh^)un*s resolutions 


xl^^as declares itself independent 
a . Hepresent^tiv^. ♦ • • 

Van Buren elected President. • ^ 

1837 MichJj^if J^dmittcd. Canadian rebellion. 

3eM« The “Liberty^* party formed.^ ^ 

184ro “ Log-tabkir agitation. Har?json elected President 

1841 Hditli 0^ President Harrisoti. Tyler olcomes Paresident Djrr Rebelljon 
^ ^ in^Rhode 

1842 M^ebster-Ashnurton Treaty. Frdmont's explorations tpwatds^lie PaftWc, 

1844 • Polk Elected PreiAdeut. Triumph of the Democrats. ^ 

1845 • Texas atjmitted Jnto the Uiifcnt Florida admitted. 

1846 ^War wi^ Mexico. Bjttle of Palo Alto. )ViImot*4 Proviso introduced 

^ and defeated.* ^owa 

1847 Battle of buena^ista. 

(slsrery). ^ ' • 

Treaty of Guaddfupe Hidalgo coifes New ij^exico^California. and Texas to 4he < 
United Stated. ^Wi»«onsin admitted. ‘^Hunjkers" and “Barn-burijars.** 
^Jl’ree-soil p[#ty fo^lietl. * • a ^ 

DfJC(#ery^of gjild in California- T|.ylot elected Presicjpnt ^ 

Cda^i^Plan of CoL.jtroiAise passed. “Hjuatter Sovere^nty’* proclaimed. 
Death of CMliAuii. i*||a>^ton-Bulwer Treaty. • • • ^ • 

Death of President Tajdof. Fillmore becomes Sresident. 

RiseWi:}ie “Know-Nowiing" Party. Pierce elected l^resident. 

the Mjhigs. fifths #f Clay and We^Jister. , * ^ • 

^Kansas-]N*ebi%ska Aci passed^ providing /or^ creation of territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska. Straggle in Kansas. New Republican party*fonned. 
Buchanan elected President. 

The “Dred Scott” decision. 

John Brown's Raid. 

Abraham Lincoln elected President. * Republican^ in power till 1884. 
'llie^Southern #States, led by South Carolina^ Sf^ede from the^Uniou, 

First blow in the Civil War struck at Fdrt Sumter. ^ 

Virginia joirisj^ie confederate South. Le^lmade Coramander-in-Chief. 

Defeat of the Fe^erals at Bull Run. * • « ^ 

*rhe SdVen Days' Battles. Second defeat of the Federals at Bull Run. 
Battle of Antrim. Grant in Teuniessee. ^Farragut on the Mississippi 
Fight between the Merrignac and the Monitosr, Fall of New oAeans. 
Lincoln issi^ Proclamation of Emancipation. \ 

Lee invades JWaryJand. Battle pPFredericksburgi 

jfinal decree of eifiancipati#n. Battle of ChancellorsvilM. Death of 
Stonewall Jackson. ^ * 

— Lee invades Penr^^vania. Battle of Gettysburg. •Capture of Vicksburg. 
Surrender of Po^ Hudsor ^ Battles of Clyckama^ga a^rd Chattanooga. 

Conscriptfon law passed ^y Congress. ^ ^ 

1864 Battles of the Wilderness anil Spotsylvania. Sherijan's Raid. Cap'wre 
Atlanta. Battle of Nasl^ille. Ca^ure of Savannah^ • 

tJbrly threatens Washington, But* retires. Navaf battle ki^Mobile Jiay. 

Lincoln re-elected President. (Japture of WUrjington, ^ ^ . * 

Fall of Richmond. Lee surrenders at Appomattox. Bud of thejj^Var. 
Assassination of Lincoln. Johnson becomes President. 

Thirteenth Amendment adopted. * 

Proclamation of j)e«ice and order in the BdfteB States. 

Reconstruction Acts passed by Congress. •• 

Alaska purchased frQim Rpssia by tM^ yntt^ States. 


1850 


1852 

I8o^ 

1856 

1857 

1859 

1860 


1861 


1862 


1S63 


1866 


1866 

1867 
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1868 Fciorteenth Amendment adopted. Impeachment of Johnson. Grt^tit ele^*" ' 
President. Treaty with Nicaragua.* ♦ • !J • 

First jai#way between Atlantic an(^ Pacific Oceans complettd. 

Fifteenth Amendment adopted. ^ ^ ^ - 

Refprm of wie Civil Service. Irea^y^of Washington ^Alabama claims^. ^ 
Alfibama arbitration. Grant re-elec te(^ President. 

‘Hayes fleeted PresWent, ^ - 

Garfield elected President. Abrogation of Clayton-]^ulwer Treat]^ deinande 
1881 **Preside|it ftarfesld assassinated. Arthur becomes President. 

1884 Cleveland elected President. Domination of Repuliican party wids. 

Canal Treaty with Nicaral^ua. 

Fisheries dispute with* Great Britain. 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 
1876 
18«6 


1886 

1888 


Bayard-Cljamberl^n (Fislny^s) Tr^’aty. 
Sackville jneident Harriso^ elected /Vesi 


Vesident. 


1889 Condominium of United States/ Great Britain, 
* • * Samoa.* It ^ 

1890(^ McKinley Tariff Bill jiassgfl. ^ 

1892 ClevelaiuP re-ele»ted President. • 




and Germany eftablished in^ 


181 

1891 


It 


Ropubli^ pro|daimed in Hav^iii,^nd rjpeognised by United Staifes.f 
Treaty for Bfihring Sea arlj^itratiou. * 


9 

J'^crvice. Venezuelan d^sp^te. Beginning of Cuban in 


1886 

1897 

1898 


1899 


il960 

1901 


Chi<j;igo iyiots. ^ 

Reform of Civil 

% suri%ction. * ^ * 

Mc\^ylley elected frosident.^ Venezuelan aiibitrat^iqn agree^^ on. 

General >{rbitration^TreatJ^ rejected by jjeriafc. , i()ingley Tariff A(it. 
Annexfltion of Hawaii. • > 

U, S. S. Maine biown up at Havana. Outbreak of war with Spain. Destruc- 
tion of Spanish fleets at Manila and Santiago. 

Capitulation of Santiago. Peace of Paris cedes Philippines and Porto Rico 
to the United Suites, and lilfirates Cuba. 

#Act f^r preseiwatien ^f gold standard. Conference at tly. Hague. Vehezuelaii 
Mbitration concluded. ‘Alaska Boundary Conference fails. 

Treaty with Spain ratified.** Insurrection in the Phil pp ^es. 

ini^ey ri-elected President. Hay-Pauncefote Tj;eaty fails in Senate? 

Hf\y- 
States 


re.sident McKinley assassinated. Roosevelt becomes President. 

• Pauucefote Treaty '•supersedes Clayton-Bulwer ^Veaty. United 
*Sleel Corporation fc»rined. ^ 

1902^ Vdhezifelan block^y.e. American occupation of Cubil ceases. 



INDBX^^ 


•Abenaki Incfl^ns, the, ^influence of tb| 
Fr^ch on, 101 \ | • 

Abercrombie, General/* 26^ 134" sq. 
Aberdeent^arl of, 671 • * * 

A^ ‘’'^ion^of .Vavery, 589-602; compensated, 
* 580 eq. ^ ^ • * 

^Abolitionists, '*the, 387 sq. ^ # 

, Abraham, the Heights *of, 140\ 

Acadia, settlement and early h^tgry of, 
110-12; xVenph intrigues in, 121 
Acadians, expulsion of t!ie, 122 , 

Charles .Francis, ^T-O ' 

Adams, John, President of Unilod S:ate8, 
lie, 151, 1^4, 160, 315, 320, 324, 372 
Adams, John Quincy, President of United 
States, 363, 365, 373, 374 
Adams, Samuel, of Boston, 146, 161, 182, 
197 ; his letters to the Boston GazeUCy 
160 

Adot, Pi?rr^ Auguste, ^0 
. Admiralty, Courts of, 184 sqq. 
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McCuIIooa , Secretary, 631 
McDt veU, Brigadier-General Iryin, 465 sq., 
4'h. ^ 

McKinley^ Williant, Piesident of Unued 
States, ^578-^5 
McKiuLy Tarin, the, 664 
M''ade, Geieral G^orgd 6., J 487-90 
Meadows, the Great, Washington’s sur- 
render at, 120 

Meat trade, the American, 709 
Mediterranean Sea, exolusicn of England 
from trade of 1 
Memminger, 6. O., 604 ^ 

UempL^’s, capture of, 492 
Mercer vAmerican politic^Lj, 246, 278 
Meridian, Shermaifs expedition against, 
520 

^Mernnut% the, 660-3; destruction of, 474 
Merritt, Generffl* 679 ^ , 

Meta^^ (j/okanch^t Indian chief) : see 

Mexico, A^ ertcan conquest v of|k\394-*7 ; 
purchttue territory from, 426 


Millborne, Jacob, execution of, 46 
Miller, John (Episc' palian clergyman). 

controversy concerning, 144 
^i^innesota, 438 

AiisJ: ionary work, Lugl’sh a^d French, 
lOP, 101 

Mississippi, foimat^on of, 359; secession 
of, 446 

Mii^feissippi ri\3r. the French on the, 87, 
f 1(68 ; closed to trade, 826 ; the Civil War 
on the, 491-5C./; naval operations on the, 
559 

“Misyifri Corner ^mise,” the (1620), 3C2, 
•406 

..Missouri, for^iation of, 359, 361 ; secessior 
of part of, 46*8; jeaction in, 639 sq. 
Mobile Bay ; Farri j;ut in, 554 sqq. 

Mobilq, oaptnio of, 566 
Mohawk In .ic-ns, tht-.. 76 ; ««£ Five N«tiV- 
Molasses /(»ts, thq, 67,^148' * 

Molasse , di .y on, 67 ^ 

Money-bills, debattj oil. 26l\q. * 

Afonit^, the, 660; her fight with the^ 
Mertir^dCf 562 

Monktorf, Brigadier-Genefal, 137 sqq. 
Monroe, fames. Presi^sn^of United States 
31^, 320, 350, 368 sqq. • 

Monroe Doctrine, the, 369 %q. # 

Montcalm, Louis Joseph, Marquis de: cap- 
tures Oswego, 126, and Fort William 
Henry, 130; defeats the English at 
Ticonderoga, 135 ; besieged in Quebec by 
Wolfe, 138; his defeat and death, 141 
Monterey, capturetof, 396 
Montgomery Congress, the, 449, 603 
Montgomery, Bichard, his invasion of 
Canada, 170, 171^ ^ ^ * 

Montmorency, rmr^l37, 138 ^ 

^Montojo, Admiral, 6T9 • 

Montreal, Fren^' tap«difig-post^ at, 1^; 
British capture of, 143 : theif evfibuation 
of, 470 # , • 

M«at8, de (Huguenot), Lieutenant of the 
^^King in New France, 71 
If oore, JameSf hh ^ttJbk on the Spaniards, 
37 

Morales, Don Tuan Ventura, 325 
Moravians, the, ,in Georgia, 62 
M.'-gan, General Daniel, 

Moif, 'u, William, the kidnapping of,' 879 
Mp* au. 402^^ ^ 

Morris, Gouverneur f Amerkan statesmSn), 
246, 262-268, 280-289,^294, 297, 800. 
319, 328 . - • 

Morton (a New England squatter), 15, 16 

“ Mosquito fleet,” /he, 679 

Motley, John Lothro^.,, 545 

’*Mud Mai h,” the, 484 

Munn V, Illinois^ 648 

Munro, Colonel,, defeat of, 130 

Murfreesborough, t)attle of, 507 sq. 
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Murray, BrigadiervGeneial, 137, 141, 143;. 

!: *s detAice of Quebec,, 142 
Music, American, 748 
Mutiny Act, the Ent^lisn, 152 

Napoleon I, Emp* tor of the French, 93, 
«22, 823, 326, 330 sqq. 

Narragansett Indie ns, the, 19 
Nashville, battk of, 525 
“Nat Turner’s Insurrection,” 387 > 
Natchez Indians, the 92 
N^tr^alisation Act, the, 322 
Nature, laws of, 188 sqq. 

Npvai disasters British, in the w*.- )f 
1812, 339 

Naval operations, the, of the Civil War, 
chap, xvn, pai$im; on ihe Mi‘'u‘ssippi, 
569 

Navies, the Federal and Coa'aderate, 549 so. 
Navigation Ao., the (^^60), 67 
xUVx^ation laws, the, 179, 282 sq. 
Navigatic.*, steam, 6^2 
Nebraska, 427 

Negro p oblem, the*; after tb». Civil War, 
623, 626 iq. 

Negro slaves : in 'he ’^inglisii colonies, 65; 
French relations with, 101 ; emancipation 
of, 691- ‘02; soldiers in Nort.hain army, 
596 

Neutral trade, *'83 
New Alexandria, 75 
New Amsterdam, 22, 39, 41 
New England colonies, the, 10-31, 54-60 ; 
population of (1713), 90; their reduction 
of Louisbourg, 115 sq. ; contrasted with 
French colonies, 118; their charters, 
198 sq. ; intellectual history of, 726-9, 
738 ; character of ‘he New Englanders, 

728; litraturo of, 740-7 
New England Company, the, 12, 18, 
22 

New England Confeaeration, the, 23 
New France, jhap. m, patsim; the CocDr 
pa-y of. 7u, ;c 

New Iloimpshire, 20, 21, 27; Indian war in, 
28; cortrasted with New Jersey, 46; 
disaffection in, xvo ; const! tutio* of 
(1776), 241; manufactures of, 375 
New Haven, 20, 2u 
New Ijiverness, 62 

New Jersey, settlement of, *1; early history ' 
of, 46; and New Hamnshire, contrasted, 
tb. ; and tue Carterets, 46, 47; Sco^;>ish 
refugees in, 48 ; union ol, ib, ; Cb’-.ich of 
England in, 67 sq.; ed^cp'^ir* L 69; 
uapture of, 213; the Patterson or New 
Jersey resv/lutions, 247 sqq,; manu- 
factures of, 375 
New Madrid, capture of,. 497 
New Mexico, capture ^f, 395 
New Netherlands' "'.i, 38, 39, 41, 80 
New Orleans, 92; British attac: on, 3a5 sq. ; 
fall of, 553 

New Plymouth, constitution of, H 
*‘New Roof, tht^” 350 


New York* 38-45^ dispute with Pennsyl- 
vania, 51 ; character of New Yorkers, 64 ; 
economical conditions in, 55 ; Church of 
England iot, 57; education in, 59; and 
the Mutiny Act, 152 ; its , adhesion to 
f Great Britain, 164 ; British capture of, 
*212; Indian raius ir; 220; constitution 
of (1777), 242; flight of loyalirt? to, 307 ; 
cfssion of territory by, 308; manufac- 
tui*ts of, 37L^ ' * . 

New York City, 314 
Newark, destructior of, '341 
Newcastle (Mawar ), 51 ’ 

Newfoundland, 2, 31, 52, 95 
Newport (Mass.), 20, 24, 218 
Newspaper, first American, GO 
Niagara, 125; capuuro cf, 141 
Niaf aia intrigue, the, 577 sq. 

Fict-raguan Cariai, thejlGS'j 
Nioh.ilson, Francis, lieirtenant-gove^?:^*. ^f 
Virginia, 10, 38, 43, U4, 69 
Nioolls Riv.hard, governor of New York, 
39. 40. 41 ' ^ 

Non-importation Act (1806), the, 327, 331, 
354 

Non mtercourse Act (1809), the, 331 sq., 
354 

Norfolk, destruction of, 1G9 
North, the : duilng the Civil Wa^ i 450r7, 
chap, xvin, passim ; manufactures • of, 
375 , disE iidfaction 11, 627 ; and South, 
tconomic oont’^ast between, 688 
North American Review, the, 744 
North, Lord, 154, 157 sq., 163, 217 
North Virginia Company, the, 14 
North-West Territory, whe, 308 
“Norumbe^a,” 75 

.'^ova Scotia, 115, 120, 122 ; see ali^o 
Acadia ^ 

“NuLification,” South Carolina’s, 409 
“Nuhitiers,” Jio, 381 
Nyantio Indians, th''^ 23 

V 

Occasional Conformity Bill, the, 3? 
Ochiltree, Lord, 112 

Otfices and OffioLls, French colonial, 106 
Oglethorpe, James (the fouTder f Georgia), 
61-3 

Ohio, settlemint of, 3u/, 368' 

Ohio Valley, conquest of the, 221, 222 
Oldham, John, murder of, 19 
Olive*, Chief Jusiioe, 166 
Olney, Secretary, 671, 672 
Orrida xndikns, the, *75^ 

^nondaga Irdians, the,* 75 
Ontario, Lali s destruction of Fr^'-^oh fieu* 
on, 135 ; tue war on, 341 
Opechancanough (Inuian c>]iief), 7, 8 
Oratory, Boston school of, 743 bq. 

Orders in Council, British, 319. 330 
Oregon 564, 371, 398, 438 , ^ 

Organisations, labour, 707 ' 

Orleaits, Isle of, 138, 18f\ 

Carr, L., 605 

Os . aid, Richard, 232 
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Oswego, 125; destructiqn of, 126 
ptis, James, 179 sq., 1%, 193, 204 
Ptway’s regiment (the 85th), 180 

Owners and tenants, 718 

r 

Paducah, capture of, 468 
Paine, Thomas, his Common Sense ^ llr^, 
207 . 

Pakenham, Major-General Sir E., ^345, 
346 - H 

Panama canal, the, 637 

money, isstTes. <^, 68, 308, 312, 313, 
569, 607, *6^2, 618 

Paris, Custom of: in Canada, 82; in 
. Louisiana, 88 

Paris, treaty of (1763),"70, 113, ?.43: (1783). 
232, 805 ; the ^o-calLd Second Peqce of 
(1815), 366; pecme negouations at''(^98), 

r^^e' n^an, Franoijf 745 t 

Parliament, the BrC^ish, univei^al authority. 

of ^enied, 188 . o 

Parties : rebg\,)U8,^’in the •* merican colonies, 
57; political, in England (1750), 14CBq«, 
in America 22)*, ^*16 
Patents. Am6ncan, 701 
Paterson, William* 246, 247, 252, 266, 269 ; 

hit resolutions, 247, 249, 269 
P^tter^u, Gt^neral Koberif 464 sq. 
Parading, pommodore, 464 
Pauncefote, S^r Jr.lian, 672 ^ ^ ^ 

Paxton’s case, 177 * - ^ 

Pemberton, General, 604 sq. 

Penn, William, 47, 49-61 
Pennsylvania, foundation and early history 
of, 49-51; poweer of the Proprietor, 64; 
ironworks in, 56; educatioi\^ in, 69; the 
taxation question, 66 ; atutude of legislas 
^ ture wth Regard to war, 125; General 
Assembly of, 188; charter of, 19#; the 
Declaration of Rights of,w239} oonstitu- 
tt'pn of (1776)’, 241; manufaoturefs of, 
376 ; Lr^^. im asion of, 486 sq. 
Penob:,'*.ot, on coast of Maine, 220 
PenSis'T.bla, 345 

Pentagquet (in Aoa^a),vlll ^ 

P6pperell,)jjeneral William, 116 
Peqnod c’ar, the, 19 
i^eiyy, Earl,*- 166 c " ^ i 
Perry, Commodore, 340, 43l 
Perryville, Rattle of, 607 
‘^.Pet banks,’* and the., surplus revenue, 
384 sq. L 

Petersburg, siegq anf capturf , of, 533, 538 
Philadelphia C&vpntion, see ^onstitutiopol 
^Convention ^ 

Philadel^i ia, Penn’s chanen to, 61 ; Con- 
gresses at, 161, 1&3, 1*^, 181; British 
c'*pturf of, 23?3 ; quitted by‘?3rih’sh, 217 ; 
committee of correspondence appointed 
by, 311 o 

Philip (MetSioam), a Pokanchet Indian" 
chief, 27, i8 , ® ] 

Phili](pine lauiiis, the, ,j)es8ion,o{»'t688-^ 
?^hillips, Cea^'j|al, 230 ^ . 


V Philosophy, American, d^36-40 
Phipps, Sir William, governor *oi MtPS8a> 
chnse^s, |64, 90^^ 

Pierce, Franklin, President of United States, 
419, 426 , 

Plerpoint, Francis governor of West 
Virginia, 456 

P4?-iron, production q( 71L 
ftlgx'im Fathers, the,Cl3«* ^ 

Pinc^pey, Charles, 246, 247, 272, 282, 287, 
289, 291, 320} 32*^, 372 > ^ 

Pinckney, General, 246, 272, 281, 2^*2 < 
Pin(^ney, Thomas, 328 
P;8^taqna (MassJ, 21 ^ ' o'* 

Pisoataqva river., 21 

Pitt, William (Earl of Chatham), ISi, 180; 

see Cha\haixs • 

Piiit, William (the younger), 309, 328 
Pittsburg Landing, Federal foncentration , 
^ at, 496 ^ 

Placentia (iq^Newf\i|undland), 52 
“Platte conij^ry,” tlm, 427 



Poe, Edjfar, Allan, r43\ 

Pokanoket * Indians, the : their invasion ( 
MassUcknaetts, 27 

Politica, Ce, Gbevg.lior (Btlssian minister), 
370 ^ ^ • 

‘ Polk, GenoraL iWonidas, 457 sq., 492 
Polk, Sames E., President of 4(Jnited Stq^es, 
393, 397 

Pollard, E. A. (journalist and historian), 
605 

Poll-tax, imposed on Virginian colonists, 9 
Pope, General John, 477, 480, 497 sq. 
Popham, George, qgpedition of, 1^ 
“Popular Sovereignty,” the pinciple of 
^ 427 

^ Population, growth of, 696 ; and immig|;i 
tion, 703 • • 

Populists, the, * • •• 

Port Gibson, bat*-’** ‘ 

. Port Hudson, surrender of, 606^*^"^ ♦ 

Port I^yal (in Nova Scotia), JJl, 72,^89 
t&ken by Sedgwi^..., dll 
Pnrter, Admiral, 602 sq., 544, 657 * 

Alter, General Bit^-Jilim, 480 
,P&to Rico, invasion of, 680 » * 

" Ports, Souther^, Federal seizures or cap 
tures of, 552 

Port^mouth (MasS.), 24 ^ • 

Portsmouth (Povidenoe PJantations),*24 
Postv American, 

^Po&mac riv^er, '311 . 

Pouthneourt, de, ^ 

Powhatan (Iqdian ^hief), 7 
^ L^oWnall, Governoit 98, 108 
Prayer Book, ^English, in the Nev 
England colonies, ^*7. — 

Prescott, William Hicklihg, 746 
President of United States, mode of elec 
tiomof, 290; impeachxnent of, 292, 63< 
Pk^eston,* trial of, 154 V 
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Pretender, )ihe "^oung (Charies Edward), 
116 ^ • 

?revo4» Gentral, goveinor of .East Florida, 

. 219 

Prevoflt, Colonel (brother of preceding), 21? 
Prevost, Sir G., /overnor of British North 
^^erica, 335, o3d, 843 
Price, Gener’’!, 460 

Prices, rise of, daj.ng the Civil W'lr, 317 
Prideaux, General, 137, 141 
Prince Edward Island, see Saint Jean, 
t^e de 

Privy Council, the: Massachusetts Com- 
,pany before, 17; Franklin before, 1*^7 
Proctor, Coloi.el, 339, ^41 
r reaction, 355 sq., 375, 635, 664, 699, 
721 

Protocol, Spanish-American Peace, 6P2 
Providence (Rhode IsLird), history of 
General A^.'^embly 'i, 24 
‘‘F iblic Credit, Act to B«rengthen the,” 
634 

Puritan: and Puri^ .nisni, i 11, 726 

Quadruple Alliance, the 366 

Quakers, tLe, in New England. 25, 26, 57 ; 
in Pennsylvania, 49 

Quebec, *he French at, 71, '^4 70^ 81 ; 
Sir W. Phipps’ attack on, 90; popu- 
lation of, at beginning of 18th cent,, 94; 
si'ge and capture o., by Sir James 
Wolfe, 137-141 ; French attempts to 
recover, 142 

Queenstown (Canada), American attack on, 
338 

Quincy, Josiah, of Boston, 164 
Quinipiac river, 20 

Quo narrantOy writ of, issued against 
Virgin* "v Company, 7 

Radicals, the, 629 

Railroads, American, 694, 705; mileage 
.-nd traffic, 714 sq. 
ila:’*oad American, 716 

r.'-’ companies, power of, 706 
Ralegh, Sir Walter, his discovery 01 
Virginia, 3 

Rambouillet Decree, Napoleon’s (1810), 332 
Bamezay, de, go- ernor of Quebec, 141 
Randolph, Edward, his report on the New 
Englanders, 28 
Randolph, G. W., 605 
Randolph, John, governor Ox Virginia 246,' 
^68, 273, 28,4, 285, 292 .298; his .esolu- 
tions, 246-302 
F-athbone, Major, 546 
Rawdon, Lc..d, 22«/, 230 
Raynal, J. (French b storian), 93, 96 
Bazilly, governor of . oadia, 110 
Reaction, periods of. (/S-47, 643 sq. 

Bead, George, 246, 252, 268 
R6collets, the Franciscan, i-' Canals, 72 
Reconstruction Acts (18671, the, 629 
Reconstruction, political, cnap. xzy passim 
Recruiting, F leral system of, «/72-5 t 


Red Indians, see Indians, American 
Red River expeditions, the, 620, 559 ' 

Refunding Act (1870), the, 634 ^ 

Began, John B., 605 
“Regulators,” the, 813 } 

Representation: “virtual,” in the British 
’ Parliament, lCV6j. debate on, at the 
Constitutional Convention, v 251 sqq.; 
Franklin’s plan of, 254 
Rep*;eBentativi8, House of *« rule of rfufifrage 
in, 256-9 ; basis of representation in, 26'' 
Republican National Convention ' 
the, 672 . ' ' ' 

Republicans, see Federal Republicans ; the 
part;, of, in the Southern atates and Its 
organise tion, C3C ; its failure, 640 sqq. 
Resources, nature 1, of Jhe Unite^ States, 

Re. mration, the English, ^nd Virginia, 9; 
a^-d Nev^ England, S6; and Marvi«*'l, 
3^; and Newfound? \6d, 62 • 

Revenue Collection Bill (1829), the. 382 
Revenue, disposal of s ^rplns, 384 sq. 

Re ision, Council rf, 293 sq. 

Revolution, the A chaps, v-vin, 

p ssimy 730 

Revob;tion, the English (1688), ana*Vir|(?inia, 
10; and New England, 30; anif New 
York, 43, 4. ? 

Revolution, the French, American sympsJthy 
»vbb, 31” rq. 

R’'ode Islar d and Providence Plantations, 
colony of, 24; Crown’s charter to, 26, 64; 
trade and industry, 66; religious con- 
ditions, 57; education in, 58; resistance 
to Stamp Act, 149; disaffection in, 168; 
Fjench blockade of, 218; paper-money 
in, 812 

Riall, Major-Ganeral, 343 ^ . * 

Riot, export of, from South Carolina, 56 
Richurd and Leander, affair rf the, 328 
Richardson, Secretary, 643 . ^ 

Richelieu, Armand J. du.PleRr--^, Carmnal, 
creates the Company of New France, 73 sq. 
Biohme-d, 471, 485; fall of, 530-^ 

Rigby, Edward, his claim to the soil of 
Maine, 24 

Rights : the Massachusetfs Dec^ v^tion of, 
181, 239; Cx.il and political, foandati^/xi 
of, 190; Bills or Declarations of, 2S?-40 
Riley, General, 402 
Roanoke (in North Carolina), 3 
Rooitinghar Charles Watson- Wentworth, 
Marquis )f, 149 \ 

*vodney, A miral, 23l^ 

Roman Cat olics, in Maryland, disbranch 
ment of, . 3 
Rose, Sir John, 63^. 

Roseorans, General, 457, 507-Ip 
Ross, Major-General, 344 
Rouge, Cap, 139 f* * ; 

Royal' Americans, the, 128,1137, 138 
RukL manufacture ’of, in i the Armrican 
cc^on’-^s, 67 ^ ('• * * 

Rrsh, Richard (American hi.'istex), 36“ 
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Kussell, £sd, 686 

itussia,. Convention with (1824), 871 
xvutled'fe (American statesman)^ 246, 265, 
281^284, 296, 302 
Bybwick, peace ct' (1697), 90, 111 

Sable Island, 71 < ' 

Sackeit’s Barbour, British attack on, 341 
Sackville, Lord, letter pf, 660 sq. 

Sacp- (fta Main^, 22 ( 

rJagasta, P. M. (Spanisli pime>mmifiter), 675 
tr desertion o? Brjjish, 329 ; impress- 
ment of Amfi, lean, *iit , Louden, 328 
. Sailor’s Creek, capture of Confederates at, 
540 

Saint Germain-en-Lay^ treaty lOf (16B2), 
110 ' 

Saint Jean, lie do (Prince ^5dward Iff'Aftd), 
112, 113 i 

(in Massacrlusetts), 17', (in New 
J^raiX 47 " " . 

Salisbury, Marquis of, 661, 671 
Salzburg Prote^^taiftiB, tb^: 62 
J^amoan incident, the,c6(fl-8 
Sampson, CapW&V ( 

San Dormngo, "proposed annexation of, <.687 
San lldefonso, the Secret Treaty of (1800), 
93,^324* 

Sai^ys, fer Eflwin, 6 t 
Santa Annp., Provisional President of 
Mexico, 390 * • ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Santiago, Rapture of, 680 « « 

Saratoga, surrender of, 21o 
Sault St Marie (in Canada), Jesuit mission 
station at, 84 

Savannah, British o:N.pture of, 219 j Ameri- 
can and French siege of,^^i^l ; Federal 
capture of, 527 
Savannah, river, 61 
Sayc and Sele, Lord, 18, 21 
Sayk>, Williain, governor of Senth Carolina, 

«v ’ ® 

0\j' 

“ SoalawagsV". thp; 640 

Schcneo'ady, massacre of settlers ^at, 45; 

Freiiv.li dv.^truotion of, 90 
Schley, Coqjmodore, (379 - 
Science, Aniericwi, 749 
Scott, GcLT^ral Winheld, 396 ^19, 447, 455, 
468 sq. \ 

Sevooby (in England), flight of Noncon- 
formists from, 12 

C ‘.bury (New York reotoi), L91 sqqt,,, .200 
Sealing question, the, 666 I, 

Search, of Ameryian (Vessels, jj28 * v 
Secession, the, oi tha Southern/ States, 441:^ 
i46 , y 

Secret Cori^spondence, Commuxee of (1/75), 
210 ^ ^ ^ 
S'ci.;..»«iaui;m, American, 738 ' 

Seddon, James B., 605 
v^^^edition A<i«, „thet ‘322' ^ 

Senal^e, .rule ' of suffrage in the, 2t9~64; 
ele^on of 273-5 ^ 

, 8en%cff Lidia:^ the, 76 « 

Days* B^^V;les, the, 478 


Seward, Wirliam h., 428, 450, 586, 635; 

attempted assast^ination of, 546 ^ vr 
Seymour, ^goijernor of New York, .632 • 

Shafter, General, WO^ 

Shaftesbury, Earl of (Sir Anthony Ashley r 
Cooper), 34 

Shannon and Chesapeake, fight of the, '3.^2; 
Sh«w, Lemuel, Chief Jpstice> 785 
^ShLysA Daniel, 313 h i 
Shelbujne, Earl of, 232 
Shenandoah, the, ^jarr^r of, 666 
Shenandoah Valley, devastation of thq,^32 
Sheridan, Generd Philip Henry, 518, ^32, 

Sherman Act (189a’), the, t>G8 
Sherman, ^General W. T., "463, 466? 

505, 513, 52lb-<2Hi, 542; his mo^rch tc 
the s<i^*626-30 

Sherman, Kognr'' (American vjstatesman), 

‘ ^216, 253, 257,’2:'^-6, 27':, 283-6, 296, 
298, 301 v\ * 

Sherman, Secretary, 643 
Shiloh, battle, o4V'497*‘ , ^ 

ShipJmildingA iron andk'steel, ^inc^jase of, 
714 ‘ f 

Ship-timb^ eiport si, ftpm Nlw England, 
56 

Shirley, W/'lliam, governor of f Massachu- 
setts, 69y 116 sq.,- 124, li5 
Silk, manufacture of, in V’rginia, 6 ; pro- 
' duotion 714* ' ^ 

Silver j^yment, re ^amption of, 643 
Sketch Book, Washington Irving’s, 741 
Slaughter Hous(^ Cases (1873), the, 648 
Slaves and Slavery, 65, 101, 260, 266, 
268, 281 sq., 361, 399, 401 sq., 406, 
423, 441, 580-91 ; history of the slavery 
question, 386 sqq/: emancipatiof^ 691- 
602 9 

Sloughter, Colonel, governor of New York, 
45 * 

Smith, Adam, 83 

Smith, Caleb K, 4S0 

Smith, John, of ^ 

, Smuggling, in the American colOme&^i 
Smyth, .General, 838 • * , ' 

Soou''y, the French-&)fi!adian, 103 
Somers, Sir George, 5 
Sobers, Henr3% 2£4 , ^ 

South, the, 374 sq., 381, 407 sq., 413*sqq.; 
secession of, 4^41; during the Civil War, 
450-7, chap, xjx, passim; misgovern- 
brnt of, 641; economic yevolution^in, 
7lff‘; and Nolih, economic contrast oe- 

South Carolina Exp^^ition the, 880 ’ 
Southeftnpton, BarL of, 6 ^ 

Southold (Connecti^t), 26 
Spaif^t (Americai^olitician), 246 
Spain : her inabrnt^v to build np a colo- 
nial empire, r6a8ons''«4ay, 1; declares 
war on Ei^feland (1779), 233 ; joins the 
Armed Neutrality, 234; her territory in 
the 'Gn^ed States (1789) 

Uooesslon of Louisiana,: c24; boundary 
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dispute with,' 363; the revWution in 
(1820115 867; her wa/r with the United 
Sta^s (1888), 678 sqq. 

Spaniards, the: their assault 6n Charles- 
ton, 87; thejr invasion of Georgia, 02, 
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